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Clarke, T. E. ... 


Clay, S... eve 


Close, L. H. ... ave 


Clothier, R. F.... ean 


Clowes, F. 


Coates, J. U. ... See 


Highland Light Infantry. 
Wiltshire Regiment. 

Cc. E. 

Mily. Secy to Kashmir Govt, 
2nd Bengal Infantry. 
Commanding Assam District. 
2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles. 

R. A. 

S.C. 

2-5th Goorkhas. 

5th Lancers, 

Asst. I. Genl, Police, Panjab, 
26th Madras Infantry. 

2nd Oxfordshire L. I. 

Qud Royal Ins. Fusiliers. * 
24th Madras Infantry. 

R. E. 

D. A. A. G. 

East Lancashire Regiment. 


R.A 


——E———eEeEEEEEEeEEEEEE ——_— 


Rank, 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Major 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain es 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain 
Major-General, | 
K.C.LE. 
Major, Bart ... 
Staff Captnin 
Br.Genl., c.B 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Colonel 
Captain 
Colonel 
Captain ee 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain... 


Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain ae 


Captain eee 


.. , Cox, H. V. 


Coats, G. H. B. 
Coldstream, W. M. 


| Cole, A. W. G. L. 


Cole, E. He... eo 

Cole, H. H. ... oe 

Colemnn, W. F. 

Collen, Sir E. H. H. ....! 
Colleton, Sir R. A. W... 

Colomb, F. C. ... 
Combe, Boyee, A. 
Comins, H. _.... eeoul 


Coningham, H. J... 


«. | Cook, J. aoe: wider 
.. | Cook, W. sae a 


Cooke, T. A. 


Cookson, G. A... | 
Cooper, H. A. ... nts 
Couchman, G. H. H. .... 
Craigie, J. H. S.. 
Craster, J. C. B.. eas 
Craufurd, J. A. HH. ..., 


Lientenant ... 


Crawford, A. T. 


25th Punjab Infantry. 
RE. 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
11th Bengal Lancers. 

RE. 

Suffolk Regment, 

Secy. to Govt. Military Dept. 
Royal Welch Fusiliers. 


42nd G. L. I., Attache, I B, 
Qr. Mr. Genl.’s Dept. 


.| Commanding Sindh District. 


Ist Bengal Infantry. 
Leinster Regiment. 

36th Sikhs, 

30th Madras Infantry. 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 

Ist Sikhs, 

D. A. Q. M: G., I. B. Burma. 
21st Madras Pioncers. 
Highland Light Infantry. 
¥2th Bengal Infantry. 

7th Bombay Infantry. 
RA. 


(2) 


Rank Name. Corps or Department. 
Colonel Crawley, T. G.... .| A. A. G. 
Major . | Crole-Wyndham, W. G. | 21st Hussars. 
Lieut.-Col.,v.c. | Creagh, 0’ M. ... 29th Bombay Infantry. 


Lieutenant ... 


Lieutenunt ... 


Captain 
Captain ss 
Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 


Colonel tee 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major abs 
Br.-Genl., c.3. 


Captain, c.1.8. 


Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain oes 
Captain wee 
Captain 

Major 


Lieutenant ... 
Colonel 


Captain a 


Crookshank, C. de W.... 


Crossthwaite, J. G. 


. | Crowther, R. T. oes 


Cunliffe, E. W. 
Cunningham, D. D. 


Cunningham, E. és 
Curtin, F. J. ... Ses 
Curties, J. G. C. . ae 
Dalrymple, W.L. ... 
Daly, H. ses ae 


Daunt, W. D. .. 
Davidson, J. .... 


Davies, H. R. ... 


Davies, O. E. M.. wee 
Davis, C. ee os 
Davison, K. S.... aes 


Dawkins, H.S. . 
Day, A. G. Fitz R. 


. | Deane, T. See on 


DeBrath, E. ... 


R. E. 


A.D.C. to H. H. the Lt. Govr. 
N. W. P. and Oudh. 
23rd Pioneers. 


- | 6th Punjab Infantry. 


I.M.8. 

Commanding at Nasirabad. 
Gloucestershire Regiment. 

A. A. G. for Musketry, Poona. 
Comdg. Nerbudda District. 
Staff Corps. 


«| C. I. Horse, 
. | 8rd Punjab Cavalry. 
. | Oxford Light Infantry. 


D. A. A. G. 

Ist Bengal Cavalry. 
D. A. A. G. 

R. A. 

2nd Welsh Regiment. 


Dir. Army Remt. Department 


. | Aest. Secy. to Govt. M. D. 


(dds) 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


2nd Lieut. 


Captain, C.1.E. 
CM.G. 
Colonel 


Captain, D.s.p. 


Lieutenaut ... 
Major 


Major, vic... 


Lieutenant ... 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain 


Captain 


Lieutenant ... 


Lieutenant ... 


Lient..Cvlonel 


Major, 0.8.0... 


Captain 


Lieutenant ;.. 
Lieutenant ... 


Major on 


Captain 


Captaln 


Captain, p.s.0. 


Captain... 


DeLabilliere, E. G. D... 
DeLesso, A. ... 
DeLatour, E. J. 
DeLisle, H. de S. 
DeMontmorency, R H.L. 
Des Yeeur, Cc. H. 
Dick.Cunyngham, W.H. 
Dickson, J. H.... os 
Dill, R.... ose ose 
Dixon, P. E. 

Dobbie, H. H. ... oa 
Dockerill, R. C... ae 
Donnan, W. ... mes 
Dorling, F.... a 
Dorward, A. R. F. 
Douglas, G. B.... 
Douglas, J. A.... 
Drummond, E. J. 
Drummond, F. H. R.... 
Duff, B... 

DuMoulin, L. E. 

Dun, E,W... 


Dunsterville, K. 8. 


Royal W. K. Regiment. 

Asst. Commissioner Merwara, 
R A. 

Durham Light Infantry. 

21st Hussars. 

36th Sikh Infantry. 

Staff Corps. 

5th Bombay Light Infantry. 
Wiltshire Regiment. 

R. E. 

D. A. A. G. for Musketry. 
2nd Punjab Volunteer Rifles, 
19th Madras Infantry. 

Royal Sussex Regiment. 

R. E. 


Queen’s Bays. 


.| 2nd Bengal Lancers. 


2-2nd Goorkhas, . 
11th Bengal Lancers. 
D. A. A. G, 

Royal Sussex. 

20th Bengal Infantry. 


R. A. Ordnance Department, 


Rank. 


Corps or Department. 


Lient.-Colonel, 
K.C.L8, 8.1. 
Major 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major-General 
Captain at 
Colonel 
Major-General, 
K.C.B. 
Major, D.8.0... 
Colonel 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Surgn. Lt.Col. 
Br.-General ... 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Esquire es 
Esquire 
Captain 
Surgeon-Major 


Lieutenant ... 


Durand, Sir H. M. 


Duthy, A. EB. ... 
Dyce, G. H.C... 
East, C. J. 
Edwards, C. G. F. 
Elles, E. R. 
Elles, Sir W. K. 
Elliot, ELL... 
Evans, H. M. ... 
Evatt, J.T... 
Ewing, J. R. ... 
Exham, R. wee 
Eyre, E. H. 
Eyre, V. G. L.... 
Fagan, H. H. F.. 
Fagan, H.R. .... 
Fair, J. G. 
Faithful, H. T. 
Fanshawe, A. U. 
Fanshawe, H. C.. 
Fasken, W. H..... 


Faulkner, A. S. . 


Faulknor, A. A. M. M... 


Secy. to the Govt., Foreign 
Department. 

R. A. 

33rd Punjab Infantry.. 

Comdg. Burma District. 

5th Punjab Cavalry. 

D. Q. M. G. 

Comdg. Rawal Pindi District. 

Ist Bombay Lancers. 

43rd G. L. I. 

39th Garbwalis. 

21st Hussars. 

M.S. 

Q. M. G. Madras. 

34th Pioneers. 

10th Bengal Lancers. 

Ist Punjab Infantry. 


21st Hussars. 


Hong Kong N. I. Regiment. 


. | Civil Service. 


Civil Service. 
Bde.-Major to I. G. of Cavy. 
I.M.S. 


2nd Bombay Grenadiers, 


Rank. 


Corps or Department. 


Br.-Geul., c.s. 
Captain 
Captain, D.3.0. 
Major 

Qud Lieut. ... 
Major 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Esquire, ia... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colone} 
Captain 
Licutenant ... 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 


Major-General 


weet 
i 


Faunce, E. 


Fegen, M. F. ... aa 


Fendall, C. P. ... 


Fenton, A. B. ... we 


Fergusson, A. C. 


Field, W. C. F... 


Finch, C. Ses wee 


Finch, E. H. 


| Finlay, J. F. 


Fisher, J. 


Fletcher, A. F... 


Fleming, J. M.... aes 


Foord, E. R. 

Forbes, E. E. ... 
Forbes, L. A. ... 
Ford, C. A. W... 


Forde, L. wee ves 
Forestier-Walker, C. E... 


Forth, W. 
Foss, K. M. 


Fowler, H. B. ... 


Francis, J. C. ... ~ 


Frankfort, Lord 


Comdy. Bengalore District. 


R. A. 
R. A. 
2ud Madras Lancers. 


R. A. 


Asst. Acct. General M. D. 


10th Bengal Cavalry. 
E. Lancashire. 

Civil Service. 

1-2nd Goorkhas. 

R. A. 

Staff Corps. 

23rd Madras Infantry. 
2ud Madras Lancers. 
39th Garhwalis. 

4th Bombay Infantry, 
R. A. 

R. A. 

30th Punjab Infantry. 
5th Madras Infantry. 


The Queens. 


D. A. A. G. for Musketry. 


[Meer. 
«-, Comdg, Lahore Dist. Mecan 


Bank, 


Corps or Department. 


Lieutenant ... 
Major 
Captain 
Licutenant ... 
Colonel 
Major 
Lt.-Col., o.B... 
Br. Genl.,p.3.0. 
Major 
Captain 
Major 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 

Major 
Esquire 
Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 
Lieutenant ... 
Major ee 


Captain 


Fraser, N. G. ... 
Freeman, B. L... 
Fuller, R. W..... 
Garratt, H. 8. ... 
Garrett, A. J. 
Gartside Tipping, R. F... 
Gaselee, A. 

| Gatacre, W. F. 
Gem, A. H. S. 
Geogeghan, T. P. 
Gibbs, MoI... 
Gilchrist, R. A... 
Gildea, T. S. 
Glaney, J. G. ... 
Glennie, E. 
Goad, Horace, B. 
Godfrey, S. H.... 
Gordon, A. E. ... 
Gordon, H. K..., 
Gordon, J. C. F. 
Gordon, Lincoln 


Gordon, R. 


Gordon, 8. D. ... 


4th Bombay Cavalry. 

(Late 2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles) 
R. A. 

26th Bombay Infantry. 

M. S. to Resident Hyderabad. 
Ist B,C. 

1-5th Goorkhas. 

A. G. Bombay Army. 

Royal Sussex. 

D. A. A. G., Bombay. 

31st Punjab Infantry. 

3rd Lancers Hyd. Contingent. 
Gordon Highlanders, 
Leinster Regiment. 


R. E. 


Indian Staff Corps. 


Bengal Staff Corps. 


.| Moulmein Volunteers. 


6th Bengal Cavalry. 
N. W. Railway Volrs. 
22nd Punjab Infantry, 


[Mily. Dept. 
Asst. Secy. to Govt. of India, 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Lieutenant ... : 


Captain 


Lieutenant ... 


Maj.-Genl., c.B. | 


Lieut.-Culonel 
Maj.-Genl.,c.B. 
Lieut.-Culonel 
Major 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 


Major 


Lieutenant ... | 


Lieutenant ... | 


Captain, c.8.1. 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 


Lieutenant ... 


Lieutenant ... ; 


Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 


Lieut.-Culonel 


| Gordon, 8. V. ... 
Gordon, W. E.... 
| Gough, S. C. 

: Graham, G. L.... 


! Graham. T. 


i 
: Grant, H. G. 


Grant, H. F. 
Grant, Jas, 


Graut, S. 


' Graves, B.C. ... 


Gray, W. du G. 


.. | Greenfield, R. M. 


Grey, W. G. 
| Griesbach, C. L. 
Griffith, G. H.... 


Grimston, S. B. 


Grove, H. M. ... 


.. | Grover, M. H. 8. 


Guinness, E. 


; Gunning, C. J.... 


Gunter, H. 


Greenhill-Gardyne, A.D. 


| Griwston, R. E. wee 


23rd Pioneers. 


Gordon Highlanders. 


| 5th Bengal Cavalry. 


21st Hussars. 

Comdg. Rohileuud District. 
Seaforth Highlanders. 

1. G. of Cavalry. 

4th Bombay Rifles. 


R E. 


«| Sth Bengal Infantry. 


D. A. A. G. 

A. A. G. 

Gordon Highlanders. 

3rd Madras Light Infantry. 
Geological Survey Dept. 

R. E. 

A. D. C. to H. E. the Viceroy 
18th Bengal Lancers. 

Ist Bengal Cavalry. 

D. A. A. G. 

R. A. 


1st Madras Pioneers. 


Norfulk Regiment. 


( 18 ) 


— — 


Rank. Name. Corps or Department. 
Captain Gwyn, A. on Indian Marine. 
Colonel .| Hailey W. ... 6th Bengal Infantry. 
Major . | Halkett, H. ‘Craigie 32nd Pioneers, 


Colonel on 
Esquire, 0.1.8. 
Lieutenant ... 
Br.-General ... 
Captain tee 
Colonel, D.s.o. 
Captain tes 
Col., v.c., C.B., 
D.S8.0., A.D.C. 

Colonel, c.3.... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieut.Colonel 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Major eee 
Captain 
Esquire 

Major 
Colonel, v.c... 


Culonel eee 


Halkett, W. G. Craigie.. 
‘Hallen, J. H. B, 

Hamilton, C. ... ace 
Hamilton, A. F. 
Hanilton, E. 0. 


Hamilton, Ian. S. M. ... 


31st Punjab Infantry. 
Inspr. Genl. Civil Vety. Dept. 
2nd Bengal Infantry. 


. | R. E., Comdg. Rangoon Dist. 


Inspector Army Signalling. 
M. S. to H. E. the C.-in-C, 


Hamilton, W.'G. .|-D. A. ALG, 
Hammond, A. G. Guides. 
Handcock, A. G. «+. | Staff Corps. 
Hare, R.H. ... | ROA 


Hargreave, H. J. B. 
Harley, G. E. ... 
Harris, A. P. D. oe 
Harris, C. W. ... 
Harris, W. 0. ... 
Harrison, D. C. W. 
Hart, G. H. R.... ae 
Hart, H. H. 

Hart, R. 


Harvey, C. L.... ses 


B. B, and C. I. R. V, 

The Buffs, 

11th Bengal Infantry, ° 

4th Bengal Infantry. 

20th Punjab Infantry. 

4th Bombay Rifles. 
Accounts Department. 

R. E. 

Director Military Education. 


AAG 


( 19 


SN eee 


Rank. Name. Corps or Department. 
Colonel Hastings, F. E... 2nd Sikh Infantry.. 
Major Haughton, J. ... 35th Sikhs. 
Captain... | Hawkes, L. H.... 2nd Welsh Regiment. 
Captain - | Hawkins, F. .... Ist Bengal Infantry. 
Captain. -. | Hayden, F. AL... --. | West Riding Regiment. 


Lieutenant ... 


Vaptaim 
Captain. 
Major 


Major 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Captain 


Captain 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Esquire, ¢.1.E. 


Capt., C.LE., 


A.D.C. 
Lieutenant 


Major 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Lieutenant ... 


Lieutenant 


Heaatey, C. R.... os 
Heaven, F. G.... es 


Hemphill, F. ... 
Henderson, P: E. 
Henriques, E. N. 


Henry, G. aes es 
Herbert, C. ... a3 
Herbert, L.  ... oe 
Harvey, H. de La M. ... 


Hewett, J.P. ... 


Hext,.J... eee en 


Hi, PB ok 
Hill, T.H.... 
Hill, W. 

Hilliard, W. E... 
Hobday, T. F.... 
Hodgson, ©. E... 
Hodson, G. B.... 


Royal Tnniskilling Fusiliers. 


Shillong Volunteer Corps. 


K..0. S. B's. 

Assistant Commr. Assam. 
R A. 

R. EL 

Political Agent.. 

Intpr.. to H. E. the C.-in.-C. 


Ist Punjab Cavalry. 


..| Civil Service. 


R. Nu 

20th Bombay Infantry. 

Asst. Secy. to P.M.O.H.M.’s F. 
1-2nd Gurkhas.. 

Staff. 

C. G. Eastern Circle. 

1st Bengal Cavalry. 

Guides. 


Corps or Department. 


Br.-General ... 
Major 

Major 

Staff Captain 
Licutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutevant ... 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 

2nd Lieut. ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain, D.3.0. 
Captain 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Captain 

The How’ble 
K.C LE, CLE 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieut.-Culonel 
Lieutenant ... 


Captoin 


Hogg, G. C. 
Hogge, C. 
Hogge, J. W. ... 
Holland, P. 
Holland-Pryor, P. 
Home, J. M. 
Horsburgh, R. P. 
Hovell, H. de B. 
Howell, L. J. ... 
Howlett, A. 
Hudson, A. K.... 
Hughes, F. T. C. 
Hughes, V. 
Huggins, P.G.... 
Hume, C. V, ... 
Hunt, J. Le 
Hutchins, A. G... 
Hutchins, H. L. 
Hutchins, Sir P. P. 
Hutchinson, H. D. 
Hutchinson, J. B. 
Hutton, G. M.... 


levers, O. G. 


Q. M. G. Bombay Army. 

33rd Bengal Infantry. 

14th Sikhs. 

Paid Attaché, I. B., Qr. Mr. 
Genl's. Dept. 

13th (D. C.) B. L. 


1-2nd Goorkhas. 


. | Assistant Commissioner. 


Worcestershire Regiment. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 
12th Madras Infantry. 
17th Bengal Cavalry. 
Erinpura Irregular Force. 
35th Sikhs. 

21st Madras Pioneers. 
R.A. 

7th Hussars, 

A. C. General, Madras. 
Viceregal Council. 

2-3rd Gurkhas. 

Deputy Commissioner, 
R. E. 


Ist Madras Lancers. 


Rank. 


Corps or Department. 


Captain 
Colonel, p.s.0. 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 
Colonel 
Major ee 
Captain 
Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain eae 
Captain... 
Captain 
Major, D.8.0... 
Major, D.s.0... 
Lieut.-Colonel 


D.8.0, 
Licut.-Colonel 


Iggulden, H. A. 
{lderton, C. E... 
Ingram, E. R. B. 
Jackson, J. 

Jacob, C. W. ... 


James, L. H. S. 


. | Jamieson, A. W. 


Jeffreys, P. D. .. 
Jenkins, T. M.... 
Jenkinson, G. S. C. 


Jennings, R. M. 


.|Jermyn, T. ... 


Johnstone, A. A. J. 


Johnstone, B. A. 


. | Jones, A. E. 


Jones, W. H. D. 
| Justice, C. E. G. 
Keary, H. D’ U. 


.. | Keate, C. R. 


Keene, A. aise 
Keigley, C. M.... 
Keith, J. ne 


Kelly, J.G.... 


2nd Derbyshire Regiment. 
“The Queens.” 

2nd Welsh Regiment, 

9th Madras Infantry. 
24th Bombay Infantry. 

R. A. 


7th Bengal Infantry. 


.| A. A. G. 


Deputy Commissioner, Burma 
D. A. A. G. 
D. A. G. 


2nd Sikh Infantry. 


. | 5th Punjab Infantry. 


21st Madras Infantry. 

23rd Pioneers, 

29d Bombay Lancers. 

13th Bengal Infantry. 

31st Madras Infantry. 

31st Madras Infantry. 

R. A. 

Assistant Commissary Genl, 


R. A 


' 82nd Pioneers. 


SE 


Rank. Name. Corps or Department. 
Captain Kelly, R. M. D. F. R. A. 
Captain Kemball, G. V... D. A. Q. M. G. for Mobn. 


Vety.-Major... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 


Lieutenant ... 


Major 


Lieutenant ... 


Br.-Genl., c.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel 
‘Captain 


Major 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain 


Lieutenant ... 


Br.-Genl., .B, 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain 


Colonel sew 


Lieut.-Culonel 
Captain 


Colonel, ¢.1.E. 


Lieutenant ... 


Kamp, W. H. ... 


Kenna, P. A. ... See 


Kennedy, W. M. 
Kennion, R. L... 
Kekewich, R. G. 


Kilner, C. H. ... is 


Kinloch, A. A. A. 


Kirkwood, J. N. ods 


Kitchener, F. W. 


Kitson, G. C. ... wes 
Knight, W. C.... on 
. | Kreyer, F. A. C. ae 


Laing, F.C. ... 
Lance, F..... 


Lathbury, H. 0. on 
Laurenee, R. T. R.... 


Lawrence, W. A. 
Leckie, F. W. V. 
Lennock, C. F... 


LeMessurier, A. as 


Leonard, A. W. a 


Army Vety. Department. 

21st Hussars.. 

9th Madras Infantry, 

2ud C. I. Horse. 

Mily. Secy. to H. E. the C-in-C. 
Madras. 

RA. 

Comdg. Peshawar District. 

6th Infantry Hyd. Contgt. 

D. A. A. G. for Instruction 

D.A. A. G. 

4th Bengal Cavalry. 

¥6th Bombay Infantry 

12th Kelat-i-Ghilzais. 

Commanding Presy. Dist. 

R. EL 

R. E. 

17th Bengal Cavalry. 

19th Bombay Infantry. 

Suffolk Regiment. 

R. E. 


4th Infantry Hyd. Contg. 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Major-Genl. ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Major 
Captain 
Major 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major-General 
K.C.B., C.8.1. 
Lieutenant ... 
Lient.-Colonel 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Maj.-Genl.,c.B, 
Lieutenaut ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 


Captain 


Lewes, H.C. ... 
Liddell, J. S. ... 
Liebert, B. R. ... 
Lindesay, E. ... a 
laster, W. Je... 
Little, C. B. 


Lloyd, E. 


: Loch, W. 


Lockhart, Sir W.S. A... 
Loudon, J. A. ... 
Lucas, C. A. De N. 
Lucas, F. G. 

Luck, C. A. 

Luck, G. 

Lyne, C. V. N.... 

Lyon, J. W. H... 
Lyster, A. 
Macalpine-Leny, R. L... 
Macauley, P. J. F. 
Macbay, W. G. W. 
Macdonald, J. R. L. 
Macdonald, R. H. 
Macdonnell, A. C. 


Inspector Genl. of Artillery. 
R. E. 

7th Hussars, 

Loyal N. Lancashire Regt. 
RE. 


+. | Somerset Light Infantry. 


Ist Punjab Cavalry. 
Staff Corps. 

Comdy. Punjab Frontier Force 
19th Madras Infantry. 
6th Bombay Cavalry. 
2-5th Gurkhas, 

2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
Comdg. Quetta District. 
16th Madras Infantry. 
15th Madras Infantry. 
1-3rd Gurkhas, 


i 16th Lancers, 


R. E. 
26th Bombay Infantry. 
R. E. 
RE. 


RE. 


Rank. 


Corps or Department. 


Lt.-Cul., D.s.0. 
Lieutenant ... 
Major 

Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Esquire 
Colonel, v.B... 
Lieut., v.c. ... 
Major 


Colonel 


Lieutenant ... ! 


Lieutenant ... 
Captain 

Major 

Captain 
Colonel 

Major 
Captain, p.s.o. 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain 


Major 


MacGregor, C. R. 
Machlachilan, T. R. 
Mackenzie, C. J. 
Mackenzie, K. R. 
Mackenzie, R. ... 


Mackenzie-Kennedy, E. 


Cc. W. 
Macpherson, J. M. 
MacNeill, J. G. R. Dz... 
MacMunn, G. F. 
Maisey, F.C. ... 
Maitland, J. P. 
Major, F. EF. 
Major, F. J. 
Malcolm, P. 
Mansel, A. 
Markham, C. J. 
Marsh, F. H. B. 
Martin, R. H.... 
Mason, A. H. ... 
Masson, D. P. ... 
Massy, G. 


Masters, vA. 


| 


10th Madras Infantry. 
Border Regiment. 

D. A. A. G. 

Seaforth Highlauders. 
R. E. 


i 1st Madras Pioneers. 


Dy. Secy. to Govt. of India. 
Legislative Department. 


14th Madras Infantry. 


IRA 


30th Punjab Infantry. 


Depy. Secy. to Govt., M. D. 


| Ist Infantry Hyd. Contg. 


., Army School Department. 


2-4th Gurkhas. 
R. A. 

4th K. R. Rifles, 
G. LL 


21st Hussars, 


| DA. QM. G, 1B. 


Ist P. V. B.C. 


Ist Norfolk. 


«| 2nd C. I. Horse, 


i 


Rank. Name. Corps or Department. 
Captain Maunsell, G. W. ... | Royal West Kent. 
Captain Maxwell, G. W. ... | 26th Madras Infantry. 


Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Captain 
Surgn-.Major 
Lt.-Col. 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain, p.s.0. 
Lieutenant ... 
Major 

Lt.-Col. 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Lt.-Col., c.at.c. 
Lt-Col. 
Lieutenant ... 
Esquire, C.8.1. 
Colonel 
Lt.-Col. as 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 


Lieutenant ... 


Maxwell, H.G. . a 


Mayhew, H. S.... 


McCarthy, G. A. oo 


McCartic, C. ... 


McClintock, W. G. W... 


MeNeile, D. H. 


McSwiney, E. H. F. ... 


McSwiney, W. D. 
Meade, M. J. ... 
Mecham, J. R.... 
Medley, A. G. ... 
Medley, E. J. ... 
Meiklejohn, W. H. 


Mellis, H. vee ose 


Mercer, W. H. W. 


Merk, W. R. H.. abs 
Michell, J. W. A... 
Michell, St. John F. ... 
Millar, W. H.... oe 
Miller-Walnutt, C. C.... 


Milne, G. F. 


Asst. Comdt. Upper Chind- 
win Bn. Military Police. 

Border Regiment. 

19th Punjab Infautry. 

39th Garhwalis. 

2nd Yorkshire Regiment. 

R. A. 

D. A. Q. M. G., I. B. 

7th Dragoon Guards. 

Staff Corps. 

2nd Scottish Rifles. 

19th Bengal Lancers. 

17th Bengal Cavalry. 

20th Punjab Infantry. 

Staff Corps. 

26th Madras Infantry. 

Civil Service. 

Staff Corps. 

A. A. G. 

27th Punjab Infantry. 

Gordon Highlanders. 

R. H. A. 


Rank. 


Corps or Department. 


Lieutenant ... 
Licut.-Colonel 
Colonel ay 
Major 
Captain ae 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Colonel op 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 
Lieutenant ... 
Br.-Genl.,, c.B. 
Captain 
Captain ry 
Captain 
Colonel, D.8.0. 
Lieutenant ... 
H. E. Lt.-Genl. 
CB. 
Lieutenant ... 


Lt. the Hon'ble 


Mitchell-Innes, C. 
Molloy, EB. wwe ae 
Money, E. A. ... oe 
Money,’E. EB. ... ose 
Money, G. A. ... 
Montgomery, J. A. L.... 
Moore, G. H. J. 
More-Molyneux, G. H... 
Morris, A. W. ... 
Morris, R. 

Morris, R. L. ... 

Morse, W. J. ... Se 
Morrison, R. H. 
Morton, E. R. ... Sy 
Morton, -G. de C. Pay 
Moulton-Barrett, H. P.. 
Mullins, W. B... 
Murray, G. 

Murray, K. D... one 
Murray, S. L. ... Orn 
Nairne, C. E. ... bes 
Nangle, K. E.... 
Napier, H. D.... leis 


Royal Canadians. 
2-5th Gurkhas. 
3ad Bengal Cavalry. 


‘9th Bengal ‘Lancers. 


18th Bengal Lancers. 
Deputy Commissioner, Sialkot 
Merwara Battalion. 

A. Q. M. G., I. B. 

2nd Northamptonshire Regt, 
Ist Bengal ‘Cavalry. 

3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

17th Bombay Infantry. 

18th Hussars. 


31st Punjab Infantry 


Comdg. Bundelkhund Dist. 


2nd A. and S. Highlanders. 
33rd Punjab Infantry. 

3rd Punjab Cavalry. 

Asst. Adjutant General. 
Gordon Highlanders. 
C.-in-C Bombay Army. 

4th Infantry, Hyd. Contgt. 


C. I. Horse. 


Rauk. 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Lieutenant ... 
Major 
Lieutenant ... 


Surgeon-Major 
M.D. 


Lieutenant ... 
Lt.-Col. 
Major 
Lieut.-Colonel | 
Lieut.-Gereral 
Surgn.-Major .. 
Captain 


Br.-Geul., c.B., 
A.D.C.. 


Colonel, c.B.... 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain és 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Colonel 
Captain 


Captain. 


Captain 


Napier, G..S. F. 
Nedham, E..M... 
Neish, F. H. 
Nelis, J. A. 


Nethersole, A. .R. 
Neville, J. P. C. 
Newall, W. P.... 
Newill, J. H. ... 
Nicholl, T. 
Nichols, F. P.... 
Nicholson, J. S. 


Nicolson, M. H. 


Nicholson, W. G. 
Nixon, J. E. 
Norie, .C. E. 
Norman, W. W. 
Norton, C. E. ... 
Noyes,.A. W. .. 
Nutt, HHL... 
O'Connor, G. ... 
O'Donnell, G. B. 
O'Donoghue, M. E. 


--- | Royal Sussex Regiment. 
we | S.C. 


Gorlon Highlanders. 


| 
1-5th Gurkhas. 


27th Madras Infantry. 
Bi 14th Bengal Lancers. 


.. | 1-2nd Goorkhas, 


8. ¢. 
ROA 
M.S, 

te 7th Hussars. 


.. | Commanding Deesa District. 


R. E: 

D. A. A. G. for Instraction.. 
«- , 1-2nd Goorkhas. 

.. | 2nd Punjab Cavalry, 

| ith Hussars. 

| 2nd West Yorkshire Regt. 

| Political Superintendent. 
- , Queen’s Bays. 


1.8. ¢. 


++» | 13th Madras Infantry 


Rank, Name. Corps or Department. 
Lieutenant ... | Ogg, G. S. R. A. 
Captain ‘ Oldfield, C. G.... R. A. 
Captain O'Neill, W. H.... R. H.-A. 
Captain O'Leary, T. E.... Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Captain Ormerod, G.S. 8. ... | Royal Munster Fusiliers. 


Lt.-Col., c.1.8.. 
Surgn.-Major, 
C.M.G., CLE. 
Captain 
Br.-Genl., c.B. 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Esquire 
Major 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Clonel, c.B. ... 
Major 

Major 
Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain, c.w.G. 


Captain, 


Palmer, H. 


Ottley, J. W. ... 
Owen, C. W. 
Owen, R. 


Palmer, A. P. ... 


Parson, J. H. ... 
Patterson, A. B. ce 
Patterson, G. ... 
Patterson, H. Mc N. 
Paul. E.T.... ee 
Peach, E. 

Pennington, C. R. ... | 
Pennington, R. L. A.... | 
Penton, H. E.... 
Perceval, E. M 

Peyton, C. T. ... ane 


Peyton, W. J.... 


Phillips, C.. ae | 


R. E. 


I. M.S. 


| 21st Hussars. 


Comdy. Allahabad District. 


5th Panjab Cavalry. 


| 7th Bengal Cavalry. 


Civil Service. 

Wyde Bay Mounted Infantry, 
Queensland Defence Forces. 
5th Bengal Cavalry. 

6th Bengal Cavalry. 

3rd Madras Light Infantry. 
Comdg. at Rawal Pindi. 

D. A. A. G. for Musketry. 
7th Bombay Infantry. 

R. A. 

2nd Durham L. I. 


7th Bombay Lancers, 


D. A. A. G. 


4 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Captain, D.8.0. 
Captain 
Esquire, €.1.6. 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 
Lieutenant ... 
Colonel 
Captain, D.8.0. 
Br.-General ... 
Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain 
Colonel 
Colonel, ¢.8.1. 
Lieutenant ... 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Phillips, I. 
Phillips, R. E.... 
Piers, W. B. 


Pigou, F. H. 


| Pilkingtow, H. L. 


Pink, F. W. 
Pinney, R. J. ... 
Pitman, C. E. ... 
Playfair, A. 
Pollard, W. C.... 
Porteous, C E. 
Porter, A. R. ... 
Poulter, C. Me C. 
Prendergast, C. L. 
Preston, J. E. .. 
Pretyman, G. T. 
Prichard, G. P. M. 
Prickett, T. 
Pringle, A. 
Prinsep, A. H... 
Prichard, H. G. 
Prowse, G. W. T. 


Pulford, R. R.... 


1 5th Goorkhas, 

The Buffs. 

10th Bombay Infantry, 
Ist Iufantry Hyd. Contingent 
21st Hussars. 

The Queens. 

Royal Fusiliers. 
Telegraph Department. 
15th Madras Iufantry. 
15th Bengal Cavalry, 
4th Madras Infantry. 
28th Punjab Infantry. 
20th Madras Infantry. 
28th Punjab Infantry. 
33rd Madras Infuntry. 
Comdg. Sirhind District. 
29th Madras Infantry. 
Essex Regiment. 

2nd Bombay Lancers. 
Commanding Cawnpore. 
Acct. Genl., Mily. Department 
S. S. Officer. 


R. E. 


Rank. 


Corps or Department. 


Major 

Captain 
Captain 
€olonel 
Lieut-Colonel 
Lieut.-Culonel 


Major 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain 


Lieutenant ... 
Captain tae 
Major, v.c. ... 
Lieuteuant ... 


Lt.-Col. c.m.e. 


Captain 
Captain 


Colonel 


Lieutenant ... 


Lieut., 
The Hon’ble. 
Captain 
Esquire 


Colonel., 


Staff Lieut.,... 


CLE. 


Pulley, €. 
Rainey, R. M.... 
Ramsay, J. G.... 
Ranking, W. L. 
Ravenhill, F. T. 
Reid, A. J. F.... 
Reilly, R. E. D. 
Rennick, F. 
Reynolds, T. G. C. 
Ricketts, I. H. 
Rideout, F.C. W. 
Ridgeway, R. K. 
Rimmington, J. C. 
Rind, A. T. S. A. 
Ringwood, H. ... 
Rippon, G. 

Rivaz, V. 

Roberts, H. L.... 
Roberts, F. H. 8, 
Robertson, E. E. 
Robertson, F. A. 


Robertson, J. ... 


Robertson, W. R. 


| 


1-3rd Goorkhas. 


..; 12th Madras heen 
"DAL ALG. 
13th Madras Infantry, 
| Qp R. HA. 


. 29th Punjab Infantry. 


28th Bombay Pioneers. 
40th Bengal Infantry. 

2nd Royal Inniskilling Frs, 
12th Madras Infantry. 
Commissaviat-Transport. 
44th Goorkhas. 

R. E. 
Commy. General Transport. 
Adjutant and Inspector E. §, 

Ry. Volunteer Corps. 

29th. Madras Infantry. 
37th Dogras. 

Ist Bengal Cavalry. 

King’s Royal Rifles. 
C. 1. Horse. 
Civil Service. 3 
Retired. 


Attaché I. B., M.Q G.’s Dept. 


i 
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Rank. Name. Corps or Department. 
f 
Captain ... | Robinson, G. H. «+. | 1-Ist Goorkha Regiment. 
| 
Captain ... | Robinson, J. G, ew | 1-2nd Goorkhas. 


Major ... | Rochfort, A. N. . (RH A 

‘Captain .-. | Rodwell, E. H... - «| Queen’s Own Guides. 
Surgn.-Lt.-Col. | Roe, W. A. C.... we | DT M.S. 

Colonel ... | Rogers, G. W. N. Sell) @  “asssias 
Lt.-Col., p.s.o. | Rose, H. M... | 27th Punjab Infantry. 
Major ... | Rosetter, J. H... we) ROA. 

Captain «| Ross, C. Ro... s+ | 14th Sikhs. 


Lieutenant ... | Reuse, A. H. T. ... | Ist Madva$ Pioneers. 
Major --- | Routh, W. R. ... | Suffolk Regiment. 


Captain +» | Rowe, H. J. A... +. | 19th Madras Infantry. 
Major «| Rundall, F. M... «| 2-4th Goorkhas. 
Surgn.-Major, | Ryan,M. BR. ... «.. | Medical Staff. 
tener ... | Ryecroft, W. ... .. | 7th Dragoon Guards. 
Captain... | Sandbach, A. E. ww | RE 

Captain... | Sanders, F. A.... ... | Ind Roy. Inniskilling Furs, 
Colonel ... | Sanderson, H. B. .» | Judge Advocate General. 
Colonel -- | Saward, M. H.... ww | ROA. 

Major .-- | Sawyer, C. E. ... [AD A. G. 

Captain... | Scallon, R. J. ... «+. | 23rd Bombay Infantry, 


Lieutenaut ... | Scharleib, W. K. ... | 5th Bengal Cavalry. 


Lieut.-Colonel | Scott, C. H. ... we LRA 


Bank. 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Lieutenant ... 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Major 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Colonel. 
Major 

Lieut., v.c. 20.1 
Lieutenant ... 
Major 
Captain 
Major 

Major 

Major 


Major 


Major-General ; 


' Slore, 0. B.S. F. 


Seagrim, D. 

Sewell, H. F. H. 
Shakespear, G. Ro J... 
Shakespear, L. W. 
Sheppard, G. S. 
Sherwin, F. W. H, 
Shewell, P. G. 
Sherwood, H. J. 


Shirres, J.C... 


Showers, H. L.... 
Sillery, J.D... 
Simpson, G. 
Simpson, H. C. C. Du... 
Smith, J. Manners 
Snow, R. H. P. 

Sorell, F. §. 

Southey, R. 

Sparke, J. G. ... 
Spencer, C. F. H. 
Spratt, F. T. N. 
Stawell, G. D.... 


Stedman, E. 


R.A. 

M.S. C. 

A. A. G. 

22nd Goorkhas. 

9th Bengal Lancers. 

2nd Royal Inniskilling Furs. 
Military Accounts Department 
R. EB. 

Royal Artillery. 

18th Bengal Lancers. 
Assistant Commissioner. 


26th Bombay Infantry. 


A. ALG. 
RAL 

1 
18.0. 


2ud Wilts. 

5th Infantry Hyd. Contgt. 
30th Bombay Infantry. 

Ist Bu. South Yorkshire. 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
R. EF. 


2nd Bn. Devonshire, 


«1 Q. M. G. in India. 


Rank. Name. Corps or Department. 
Surgn. Lt.-Col. | Stephen, A, Sanitary Commr. Punjab. 
MB. 


Lieutenant ... 


Major 
Captain 


Captain 


Captain ase 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Major =: 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Lieutenant ... 


Colonel, c.B.... 


Captain 


Captain 


Captain eee 


Lieutenant ... 


Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Colonel, cB... 


Culonel 


Stephen, A. J.... 


. | Stephenson, T. E. 
.|Stevens,C.  ... 


. | Stevens, C. M.... ose 


Stevens, C. F. ... 
Stevens, N. M. C. 


Stevens, M. 


Strachey, B.... 
Strong, D. M. ... 


. | St. Jobn, A, J... 
. | Stuart, O. J. L. 


Sutton, H. G. ... 


Swayne, E. J. E. aoe 
Swaine, C. E,... is 
Swaine, E. E. ... ace 


Swetenham, R. A. 


Swinley, G. 


Swinton Skinner, E. ... 


West Yorkehire. 

2nd Sussex Regiment. 

D. A. A. G. Burma District. 
Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
15th Madras Infantry. 

21st Madras Infantry. 

13th Bengal Infantry. 


Stevenson, F. ... w | AOA. G * 
Stewart, J. A.... RA 

. | Stokes, A. R. H. A. 
Stopford, A. B. | | A A. G. 


2-2nd Goorkhas, 

10th Bengal Lancers. 

2nd Royal Inniskilling Fre. 
2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

27th Madras Infantry. 

18th Bengal Infantry. 
11th Hussars. 

2nd Royal Inniskilling Frs. 
27th Punjab Infantry. 

R. A. 

Dy. Judge Advocate General. 


Rank, Name. Corps or Department. 


Lientenant ... | Sykes, P. M. ... «+. | 2nd Queen’s Bays. 
Colonel c.B.... | Symons, W. P. «| A. A. G. for Musketry. 
Major «| Tagart, F. D. ... | 18th Hussars, 

‘Captain =... |Tate, H.R... «| 15th Bengal Cavalry. 
‘Lieutenant ... | Taylor, A. H. M. ... | 21st Hussars. 

Major +. | Temple, R. C. ... «.. | Rangoon. 

Captain, p.8.0. | Teversham, R. K. _... | 3rd Madras Light Infantry. 
-Captain + | Thatcher, J. F. C. +». | 20th Bombay Infantry. 
Major ++. | Thomson, C. F. «| 7th Hussars. 
-Lieut.-Colonel | Thomson, T. G. ... | 4th Bengal Infantry. 
‘Captain —.., | Thomson, W. D. -.. | lst Bengal Infantry. 
Captain _... | Thring, R. H. D. «.. | 1st Madras Lancers, 
Captain «+. | Thwaytes, E. C. .-. | 27th Madras Infantry. 
Major-General | Tillard, J. A. ... ow | RAL 

Lieut., p.s.0... | Tighe, M. J. .... «.- | Ist Biluchis. 
Lieutenant ...| Tighe, F. A. .... wf ROA. 

Lieutenant ... | Tod, J. K. eae ++.) Tth Bengal Cavalry. 


- 


Major-General, | Tomkins, W. P. «| RE. 
cnn Towelle, M...- se | 2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles, 
Major «| Travers, A. E....° 4...) D. A. A. G. 
Lieutenant ...| Tribe, C. W. ... ++. | 38th Dogras. 


Colonel +. | Trotter, P. D. ... +. | Argyll and Southd. Higdrs. 


Lieutenant ...| Troup, H R. ... +. | 26th Madras Infantry. 
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Rank. 


Name. 


—_——————— 


Corps or Department. 


Lt.-Col, c.1.6,, | 
Lient.-Colonel 
Lieut.-Colonel 
€uptain 

Lieutenant ... 
Captain 

Captain 

Br.-Generual... 
Captain wee 
Lieutenant ... 
Major 
Major, D.8.0.... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major-General 

C.8.1. 

Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain 
Esquire 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 


Lieutenant 


Surgn.-Major 


Tucker, L. H. E. aie 
Turner, A. H. ... ea 
Turner, S.C. ... 
Unwin, G. B. ... 
Vanrenen, G. R.. 
Vansittart, E. ... 
Van-Stratibenzee, C. H.C. 
Van-Straubenzee, T. ... 
Vaughan, H. B. 
Vickers, H. 


.| Vivian, FG... 


Wace, E. C. 
Wace, R. ees, 
Walker, A... 
Walker, J. N..... 
Walker, W. R.... 
Wallace, A. 


| Wallis, B..G: ... 


Wallis, F. J. 
Walters, H. F:... 
Ward, A. E. 
Warden, A. W.... 


Wariiker, D..P. 


Bengal Staff Corps. 
2ud Punjab Infantry. - 
R. E.. 

1st Punjab Cavalry. - 
16th Bengal Infantry. - 
2-5th Goorkhas. 
Suffolk Regiment. 


7th Bengal Infantry. 
23rd Madras Infantry. 
38th Bengal Infantry. 
R. A. 

I. G..of 0., E. Circle. . 
D. G& O. 

13th Bombay Infantry. - 
15th Madras: Infantry. - 
27th Punjab Infantry. 
P. W. D: 

15th Madras Infantry. 
24th Bombay Infantry. 
1S. C.. 


3rd Lancers Hyd. Contg. 


‘ Ist Madras Pioneers. 


Commanding Madras District. - 
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— _ et 


Rank. Name. Corps or Department. 


Lieut.-Colonel | Warner, W. B.... ... | Ist Madras Lancers. 

Colonel ... | Waterfield, H. G. ... | Commanding at Ferozepore. 
Captain... | Watkis, H. B. B. «| 31st Punjab Infantry. 
Captain ... | Watkins, L.G.... we | R.A. 

Major «.. | Watson, A. J... .. | D. A. A. G. fer Instruction. 
Lieut.-Colonel, | Watts, J.B. ... ++. | Tth Bengal Cavalry. 
Lieutenant ...| Webster, T.  ... «| 12th Bengal Infantry. 
Captain, D.s.0. ; Westlake, A. P. «.. | Ist Madras Lancers. 

Major ++. | Westmoreland, C. H. ... | 6th Bengal Infantry. 
Captain «| Weston, Eo. «+. | 2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles. 


Lieut.-Colonel | Wetherall, W. A. ++. | 22nd Bombay Infantry. 


Major .-- | Wheatley, H. S. «+» | 42nd Goorkhas. 
Captain ... | Whittall, F. V. + | Staff. 
Genl., K.c.B., | White, Sir G. ... ... | Commander-in-Chief in Tudia, 


G.C.1.E., V.C. 
Captain .. | White, F. P. L. «| Sth Punjab Tnfantry. 


Lieut.-Col. ...| Whitton, J... ... | Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Captain .. | Whyte, C. W. F. «| 17th Bombay Infantry. 
Lieutenant ...| Whyte, J. F. ... «| 4th Sikhs. 

Lieutenant ... | Wilberforce, H.W. ... | Queen’s Bays. 

Captain, D.s.0. | Willcocks, J. ... ... | Station Staff Officer, Deccan. 
Major «.. | Wilkieson, C. B. | RE 


Captain... | Williams, F. T.... «| 26th Madras Infantry, 


Captain..." Williams, i. A. --. | Bangalore Volunteers, 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps or Department 


Lieut.-Colonel 
Lieutenant ... 
Major 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain 
Colonel 
Captain 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Major 
Colonel 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain . | Wingate, A. W. ae 
Major Wingate, G. 

Major Wintour, F. 

Major «. | Wood, E. J. F. 
Captain . | Wood, E. P. 


Colonel, c.B.... 
Captain 
Major 
Captain 
Major 
Surgn.-Lt.-Col. 
M.D., D.8.0. 


Surgn.-Lt,-Col. 
M.D. 


Williams, O. 
Williams, H. E. 
Williams, W. B. 


Wilmer, J. R. ... 


.. | Wilmot, I. Eardley, 
.. | Wilmot, R. Eardley, ... 


Wilson, C. E. 
Wilson, E. H. ... 
Wilson, W. B.... 


. | Wilson, F. A. ... oe 


Wimberley, C. I. 


Woodthorpe, R. G. 


. | Woolcombe, C. L. 
.| Wrench, A. J. C.. 
.| Wright, G. 


Wright, W. B.... 
Wright, F. W. 


Wright, R.T. ... 


. | Suffolk Regiment. 


25th Madras Infantry. 


. | Wiltshire Regiment. 


Survey Department. 

D. A. A. G. for Musketry. 
14th Bengal Lancers. 

2nd Durham L. 1. 

34th Pioneers. 

12th Bengal Cavalry. 


Pol. Agt. Bundelkhund Now- 
gong. 


. | 8th Bengal Cavalry. 


15th Bengal Lancers. 
Asst. Commissary General. 
Royal West Kent Regiment. 
10th Bengal Lancers. 

20th Madras Infantry. 
R.E. 

D. A. A. G. for Musketry. 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

R. A. 

Midland V. R. C. 

43rd Gurkhas. 

IMS. 


Rauk, 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Lieut.-Colonel 


Captain 25 
Major 
Surgn.-Major 
Colonel 
Major 
Colonel 
Captain 
Major 


Captain c.1.8, 


Ditto 


Wylie, H. 

Wylly, H.C. ... 
Yate, W. G. 

Yeld, H. P. 
Yeatman-Biggs, A. G. 
Young, E, A. ... 


. | Young, G. F. ... nee 


Young, W. H.... 
Young, H. H. ... 
Ycunghusband, F. E. ... 


The Adjutant General in India. 
The Quarter Master General in India 


The Quarter Master General Bombay Army. 

The Secretary Sergeants’ Mess 2ud Bn. Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
No. 2 Mountain Battery. 

Soldiers’ Library, Royal Irish Regiment. 

Sergeants’ Mess, Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Regtl. Reading Room, 2nd Battalion Middlesex Regt. 
Sergeauts’ Mess, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto 


ditto, Deolali. 


United Service Club, Calcutta, 

Lahore and Mean Meer Institute. 

The Secretary R. A. Regimental Institute, Colaba. 

The President R. A. Regimental Institute, Trimulgherry. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO JOURNAL. 
The Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 
to Government Bombay, Military Department. 


Ls. c. 

D. A. A. G. for Musketry.. 
4th Bengal Cavalry. 

I. M.S. 

RH. A. 

11th Bengal Lancers. 

A. Q. M. G. 

Mily. Accounts Department.. 
27th Madras Infantry. 

LS. C. 
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The President Kamptee Public Rooms. 
The Secretary Club of Wn. India, Poona. 
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THE MATABELE AND ZULU CONFLICTS WITH THE CAPE 
EMIGRANTS OF 1836-39. 


By Captain A. Watacs, 27th Punjab Infantry. 


A very interesting old book, now that attention has been drawn to 
the Matabele, and the operations of the Mashonaland colonists against 
them, is “The wild sports of southern Africa” by Captain W. C. Harris 
of the H. E. I. C. Engineers. It seems to have been a popular book, 
the fourth edition being published by Pelham Richardson, Cornhill, in 
1844. The title page goes on to state that it is the narrative of a 
hunting expedition through the territories of the Chicf Moselekatse. 
This chief in 1836-7, the time that Captain Harris was there, had his 
capital at Mosega, in what is now the north-west district of the Trans- 
vaal. He was Lobengula’s predecessor. And the book is especially 
interesting, as it was also at this period that the Boers began their im- 
migration into what is now the Orange Free State, and it gives a short 
account of the engagements that took place between the Boers and the 
Matabele, before the country now the Orange Free State was occupied 
and civilized ; as well as of the engagements between the Boers and 
Dingaan, king of the Zulus, before Natal was occupied. The events 
suggest comparison with those that have recently taken place. It is to 
be hoped, however, that this time the Matabele, instead of being driven 
away north-west as they were in those days, to give further trouble as 
civilization advances, will settle down quictly to peaceful pursuits. The 
Transvaal and Mashonalund were even in those days not altogether 
unknown. Dr, Smith had travelled as far as the lakes, and an English- 
man, D. Hume, as far as Mashonaland, in search of gold. Enterprising 
sportsmen found in Moselekatse’s country a happy hunting ground. 
The chief did not object to them as long as they came by Kumman, 
where Dr. Moffat had his mission station, in Stella land. It was only 
the Boers, or those who might be suspected of cxploring with a view to 
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occupying, who were opposed. At Mosega indeed, the chief kraal, Dr. 
Wilson occupied a mission house. Moselekatse appears not to have 
cared about living too close to the mission station, but instead of turning 
them out, had himself moved to Kapaina days journey north of Mosega. 
Captain Harris left Port Elizabeth in August 1836, left Kumman the 
29th September, reaching Kapain where Moselckatse was, on the 26th 
October ; it was an the 29th, or three days later that the Boers, encamp- 
ed near the junction of the Valsh and Vaal, were attacked by Kalipi, 
one of the Matabele ministers. Between the end of September and the 
end of January, Captain Harris and his companion Mr. Richardson of the 
H. FE. 1. Company’s civil service, had shot over 400 head of big game, 
of almost every variety known in north Africa, and also one variety of 
antelope unknown up to that time; but interesting as are his sporting 
reminiscenses, they may be passed over in favour of his account of the 
operations of the Boers. For the information of the “ little England- 
ers” who maintain that savage races are much better off and happier if 
left alone, and that missionary and colonial enterprise does them harm 
instead of good, a few extracts from the book are given. It must be 
remembered that Captain Harris, as an Englishman, was prejudiced 
against the advance of the Boers, whose sole object at that time was 
to escape from our government and set up an independent one of their 
own on our borders. “ How truly,” writes Captain Harris,-—“has_ it 
been remarked by Captain Owen, that the state of those countries which 
have had little or no intercourse with civilized nations, is a direct refu- 
tation of the theories of the poets and philosophers, who would represent 
the ignorance of the savage as virtuous simplicity, his miserable poverty 
as frugality and temperance—and his stupid ignorance as a laudable 
contempt for wealth ; widely different indeed were the facts which came 
under our observation ; and doubtless it will ever be found, that uncul- 
tivated man isa compound of treachery, cunning, debauchery, gluttony, 
and idleness.” 


This describes the state of one corner of Moselckatse’s country— 
“We continued to advance to the northward, over extensive rugeed 
tracts, strewed with numerous stone walls, once thronged by thousands, 
but now presenting no vestige of inhabitants. Wherever we turned the 
hand of the destroyer was apparent, 


The locusts’ wasting swarm 
Which mightiest nations dread 


is not more destructive to vegetation than he has been to the popula- 
tion of this section of southern Africa. We frequently travelled for 
days without meeting a solitary human being—oceasionally only falling 
in with the small and starving remnant of some pastoral tribe of 
3echuana, that had been plundered by Moselekatse’s warriors. These 
famished wretches, some of whom had been herding the = kir cattle 
during the absence of Kalipi’s commands, hovered around us, disputing 
with vultures and hyenas the carcases we left, which they devoured 
with such brutish avidity, as scarcely to leave a bone to attest the 
slaughter.” 


ES 
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Again a little further on Captain Harris writes—“ As we approached 


the junction of the Masiqua with the Limpopo......... the country daily 
became less inviting......... The few inhabitants that we now met with 
refused to hold any communication with our escort...... These men 


were the wreck of the Bakone or Baquaina, once the most powerful and 
prosperous of the Bechuana nations. Conquered by Moselekatse, how- 
ever, and Cama their king having been slain, they fled to this part of 
the country, and are now reduced to an extremity of misery and want, 
Tittle short of actual starvation—the emaciated forms of many too plainly 
testifying to their precarious means of subsistence. 

What mainly led to the emigration of the Boers was no doubt the 

emancipation of their slaves. This was still more aggravating to the 
Boers because in consequence of this emancipation the colony became 
infested with swarms of vagabonds and the law was insufficient to pro- 
tect the farmers from their depredations. Another reason having equal 
weight was the “insecure state of the eastern frontier, and the inade- 
quate protection atiorded by the English Government against the 
aggressions of their wily and restless Kathr neighbours.” 
Captain Harris animadverts on those “ canting and designing men 
to whose mischievous and gratuitous interference veiled under the cloak 
of philanthropy is principally to be attributed the desolated condition 
ef the eastern frontier To add bitterness to gall, they (the Boers) 
have been taunted as the authors of their own misfortunes, by those, 
who strangely biased by ex parte statements, have judged them un- 
heard, at the distance of several thousand miles from the scene of 
pillage, bloodshed, and devastation.” 

An exploring party of Boers first proceeded to Natal, and being 
satisfied with what they saw, returned for their families. The first 
party of actual emigrants consisted of about thirty families. To avoid 
the Zulus they made a detour round the mountains separating Zululand 
from the Orange Free State of the present day ; failing, however, to find 
a convenient way through these hills they went on skirting them and 
eventually found a suitable country near the head of the Vaal where 
they settled for the time being ; this was at the end of May 1836. Their 
leader was Triechard. 

Many other Boers soon followed ; they crossed the Orange river and 
marching on, settled themselves while events were developing, along 
the banks of the Vaal. Exploring parties went out from among these 
later emigrants, they visited the camp of the first party, and going on, 
reached a point but six marches from Delagoa Bay. 

Moselekatse took umbrage at these proceedings. The flocks and 
herds of the emigrants were in any case too great a temptation for 
him to resist. Very soon, towards the end of Angust 1836, Mosclekatse 
sent out 500 Matabele warriors, to harry and drive out the Boers, and 
to capture their cattle. On their way to the Vaal they fell in with 
Stephanus Erasmus, who had been hunting in the country north of that 
river, and was returning there. The rest may be given in Captain 
Harris’ own words, though indeed the whole of this article is but a 
précis of what he writes. 
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“ Arriving at his waggons in the evening with one of his sons, and 
finding them surrounded by a host of armed savages, he precipitately 
fled to the nearest emigrant camp, about five hours ride on horseback 
from his own, when having succeeded in persuading a party of eleven 
farmers to accompany him, he returned towards the spot. On the 
way thither, they were met by the barbarians, whose impetuous on- 
slaughts obliged them to seck refuge within the encampment. A 
severe struggle ensued, but the enemy were finally repulsed with 
great slaughter, and the loss on the part of the farmers of only one 
man named Bronkhorst. 

“This however was but the prelude to a more bloody tragedy. 
A party of the Matabele soldiers had in the meantime detached itself 
from the main body, and fallen upon nine other wagyons that were 
assembled at a distance from the principal camp. The waggons were 
saved, but the greater part of the flocks and herds were carried off, 
and twenty-four persons massacred.” 

These included an English schoolmaster named McDonald, Mr. 
Liebenburg, Mrs. DeToit, four children and twelve black servants. 

“Six days after the catastrophe Erasmus’ curiosity prompted him to 
ascertain the fate of his family and property. Proceeding to the spot, 
he found the bodies of his twelve black slaves, and could distinguish 
the wheel tracks of his five waggons going in a northerly direction. 
Two of his sons, and a youth named Carl Krugler, had been taken 
prisoners, and it was afterwards ascertained, that having attempted to 
effect their escape, they were mercilessly put to death on their way 
to the king.” 

After this the Boers fell back a four days journey down the Vaal, 
and encamped there till the end of October 1836, without making any 
attempts to come to an amicable understanding with king Moselekatse. 
They then heard of the approach of a far more formidable force of Mata- 
bele. Retreat being impossible, they fortified their camp and then, be 
it noted, rode out to meet the euemy. Though killing many Matabele, 
they had to fall back and no sooner had they cleaned their muskets, 
than the savages were down on them. Fighting as they were for their 
lives, the Boers defended themselves bravely, and the Matabele asscgais 
gave way before the Dutch muskets; 150 of the warriors were left 
dead or disabled on the field, while of the Boers, Potgeier and Botha 
were killed, and twelve other farmers severely wounded. The Matabele 
retreated but carried off six thousand head of cattle, and forty-one 
thousand sheep and goats. 

The whole party retreated south to the country round the head of 
the Modder, a tributary of the Vaal. Here they were found by a 
strong party of emigrants under Gert Maritz, who got himself elected 
Governor General. The number of waygons assembled, amounted to 
about two hundred and fifty, the number of souls being estimated at 
above eighteen hundred. 

Maritz’ first step was to take revenge for the injuries the Matabele 
had inflictel. On the 3rd January 1837 an expedition consisting of 
one hundred and seven Dutch farmers, forty mounted Griquas, and 
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sixty armed natives on foot set ont. Taking an unexpected route, this 
party at dawn on the 17th completely surprised Mosega the king's 
capital. The Matabele were hemmed in, and four hundred killed. The 
king was unfortunately absent and escaped. Had the Boers followed 
up their success, the king would probably have been captured, and 
peace assured ; but they were satisficd with the capture of seven thou- 
sand head of cattle, and hurried back to the Modder. 

The effect of the news of this victory is described as magical on 
the Dutch colonists. They swarmed out to join the emigrants from 
all along the frontier. In April, Piet Retief, who with a large cavalcade 
was encamped at a distance from Maritz, was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. He appointed subordinate ofticials, enacted 
laws, and made treaties with the surrounding chiefs. . The arrangements 
completed, they advanced to the secne of their former misfortune, and 
in May 1837 upwards of one thousand waggons and sixteen hundred 
efficient fighting men, with their wives families and followers, were 
assembled near the confluence of the branches of the Vet river. On 
the 14th August 1837 the Boers under Retief passed resolutions to 
establish a settlement on the same principles of liberty as those adopted 
by the United States of America, carrying into effect as far, as might be 
practicable the Burgher laws. 

The news of this same defeat had no sooner reached Dingaan, the 
Zulu king, and Moselekatse’s hereditary foe, than he despatched an army 
to complete what the farmers had, in his eyes, so landably begun. The 
Zulus however, after suffering severe hardship on a long march, were 
promptly met by the Matabele, and routed with terrible slaughter. 
This shews that both races were about equal in fighting power and 
morale. 

To return to the emigrants. They became divided into three 
parties. The first were in favour of moving north and joining Treich- 
ard’s party, settled at the head of the Vaal, and about the south-cast of 
the present Transvaal ; the second party were for occupying the country 
they had wrested from Moselekatse, the present Orange Free State ; while 
the third under Retief proposed carrying out the original plan, to find 
a road through the Drakenberg mountains, and settle in the Zulu 
country round Port Natal. This passage was soon found and Retief and 
his followers found themselves in October 1837 within Dingaan’s terri- 
tories. The latter was approached with conciliatory messages, and 
some preliminary disagreements having been settled, Retief paid a visit 
of ceremony to the despot, and was received at Unkunkinglove, the 
Zulu metropolis, with much apparent cordiality. On the 3rd February 
1838 Retief visited the capital for the second time. He was accom- 
pained by sixty three Boers, with their “achter-eyders” or henchmen, 
making in all about one hundred men. The king bestowed upon them 
the whole of the unoccupied territory lying between the Tugela and 
the Umzimkula, the present Natal, expressing his pleasure that they 
should assume immediate possession, though he had already given it 
away some twenty times under similar circumstances. The king had 
however already resolved to get rid of such formidable neighbours, as 
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they were likely to become. He prepared a great carousal, in honour 
of the departure of this small party from his capital. On the pretext 
of his anxiety that they should take an active part in the festivities, 
the Boers were requested not to bring their muskets. Thomas Halstead a 
man from the settlement at Port Natal, who accompanied the party as in- 
terpreter, warned Retief that he had reevived intimation of meditated trea 
chery. ‘The warning was disregarded, and the Dutch were in the course 
of a dance surrounded by three thousand Zulus, who on a signal from 
Dingaan, fell on their defenceless victims, dragzed them about half a 
mile across the river by the hair of their heads, and having first osten- 
tatiously butchered Retief, fell upon the rest and despatched them with. 
great cruclty. Halstead was skinned alive, and put to death with re- 
volting tortures. The news of this massacre reached the English set- 
tlers at Port Natal, at the same time as intelligence that the king had. 
despatched an overwhelming force to destroy the emigrant camp. 
Messengers were immediately despatched to warn the intended victims, 
but owing to the swollen state of the rivers, they did not arrive in time. 
On the 17th October 1838, in the dead of night, ten thousand savages 
dashed pell incl] into the slumbering cainp, drove off twenty thousand 
head of cattle, and butchered between five and six hundred souls, without 
reference to either age or sex,—barbarously mutilating and cutting off 
the breasts of the women, and crowning the massacre by dashing out 
the brains of their helpless bates against the wheels of the wagyons.” 

A rabble force of nearly one thousand English and native settlers. 
had marched from Natal to assist the emigrants, but arriving in the 
desolated camp too late, and finding that the enemy toa man, had _re- 
paired by the king’s orders to Unkunkinglove, in anticipation of a 
general attack upon the capital,—they returned whence they caine, 
with four thousand head of cattle, and five hundred female captives. 
To realize this booty not a blow had been struck, but it was afterwards 
retaken with roinous retaliation. 

The emigrants left behind in the present Orange Free State, were 
not long in resulving to make retaliation for the promiscuous and. 
wanton slaughter of their countrymen. On the 6thof April 1838 a force 
consisting of nearly four hundred mounted Boers, from the second en- 
campment, marched upon Unkunkinglove, under Piet Uys and Jacobus 
Potgeier. Entering Dingaan’s territories from the westward, the inva- 
ding force found the country depopulated, not the smallest opposition 
being met with until they arrived within sight of the capital, when 
they perceived the whole of the Zulu army drawn up on the heights 
for its defence. Two divisions were advantageously posted on some 
rocks, which formed a crescent across a long narrow defile, in which lay 
the road to the royal residence; whilst a third was placed in ambuseade, 
with orders to close in upon the rear of the attacking party, when it 
should have entered the cul-de-sac. The vast superiority of the enemy in 
point of numbers was not more apparent, than the excellence of these 
military dispositions, but the emigrants having resolved upon the assault, 
divided into two nearly equal detachments, aud at once opposed them- 
selves to those of the barbarian army. 
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“The horses of Potycier’s division took fright at the beating of 
shiclds and war whoops, it was thrown into irrecoverable confusion and 
routed at the very onset, the second division under old Uys being thus 
left to sustain a simultaneous charge from the whole Zulu host. The 
farmers were hemmed in, Uys and his son both fell, the former exclaim- 
ing with his last breath—“ Fight your way out my gallant lads, it is 
any fate to diec.” 

In the meantime the main body of the Zulu army had rallied and 
encompassed the comparative handful of Dutchmen on every side. ‘The 
battle raged for an hour and a half. Directing their fire upon one 
point the farmers at last broke through, and retreated with considerable 
loss, leaving upwards of one thousand sav: stretched upon the field. 
The Zulus pursued, but the country becoming more open, and many of 
them being shot, they retired. They left spies to hover on the rear of the 
farmers, and ascertain where they should bivouac. But the object of 
this maneuvre being perceived; a party of Boers concealed themselves 
in a high field of Indian corn, and intercepting these scouts, left not one 
alive to fulfil his errand. 

On the same day, the 6th of April 1838, a foree composed of about 
nine bundred men, natives and Kuropeans, marched from Port Natal to 
co-operate with the Boers. Its elements were feeble, scarcely more than 
half the men having muskets or ammunition. On the 17th they 
reached the Tugala river and attempted to carry a Zulu post. situated 
under the brow of a bleak hill near that river. During the engagement the 
enemy were unexpectedly reinforced by the whole Zulu army twelve 
thousand strong. The Natal force formed a circle, those carrying muskets 
taking the front rank. A strugele lasting several hours terminated 
disastrously. ‘The ranks were broken, and the Zulu hordes rushed in. 
Two thirds, including an Englishman named Biggar, and thirteen other 
of the principal European settlers of Natal were killed. ‘I'wo hundred . 
and thirty only survived to return, the Zulus having at the same time 
sacrificed three regiments, each about a thousand strong. 

‘The Zulus now swarmed down on the settlement. The natives, 
principally deserters from Dingaan, took to the bush, where their 
women and children were mercilessly hunted down and speared. The 
few surviving whites, and those of the missionaries who had stayed, were 
able to take refuge with their moveables on board the Comet a brig 
which happened to be riding in the harbour at the time, an occasional 
shot having to be fired to keep back the Zulus from the shore, while 
the embarkation was being completed. 

When news of these successive disasters reached the emigrants in the 
present Orange Free State, Maritz the only surviving leader, promptly 
exerted himself to obtain reinforcements from among them, designing 
to march at once to the succour of the remnants of the parties which 
had been led by Uys and Retief. About the beginning of May, Field- 
eornet Gideon Joubert eressed the co'onial boundary to his assistance. 
They advanced to Natal, and having taken possession of the port in the 
name of the united emigrants, left a strong party for its protection, 
They brought away thence a long train of waggons, with which and a 
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considerable quantity of ammunition, they found their distressed com- 
patriots, and finally encamped about teu hours ride from the bay in an 
open position, disposing themselves in such a manner as to be able to 
form a junction at the shortest notice. 

The colonial government was in the meantime using their utmost 
exertions to stem the torrent of emigration, but without avail. Field- 
cornet Joubert had been charged by the government to report upon the 
condition of the emigrants, and to demand all the lately manumitted 
slaves, that might not be desirous of remaining with their masters at 
Natal. He was likewise made the bearer of overtures permitting the 
return of the farmers to the colonial dominions, and remitting all 
pains and penalties that they had incurred, by trausgressing the laws 
against crossing the colonial boundary. The governor’s proclamation 
to this effect was dated the 21st May 1838. It also promised that full 
investigation would be made into any grievance that might be reported, 
as well as all possible redress. . 

“Of this indulgence some few manifested a disposition to avail 
themselves, but the result of their deliberations being referred to their 
‘Vrows,’ without whose gentle aquiescence nothing of consequence may 
be undertaken, the heroines promptly declined to retrace their steps 
until summary vengeance should have been wreaked upon the head of 
the merciless Dingaan, for the-blood he had so wantonly shed.” 

Maritz’s force amounted at this time to six hundred and fifty men 
capable of bearing arms. Their women, children and followers amount- 
ed to three thousand five hundred. With three hundred mounted 
whites, and four picces of light ordnance, he proposed to have marched 
against Dingaan in the beginning of June, advancing direct upon the 
capital, and taking 50 waggons with which to form an intrenchment for 
security during the night. This plan was altered by the unexpected 
death of Maritz, and Landmann, who succeeded him, persuaded the 
farmers to put. off the expedition to the following spring. ‘Their horses, 
of which only three hundred remained fit for service, would by that 
time be recruited by rest and fine pasturage. They therefore fortified 
their camp and sent out strong patrols to watch the movements of the 
enemy, preparing themselves at the same time for the coming struggle. 
Early in the spring the Zulus began hostilities. One hundred of them 
appeared mounted on captured horses, but this contemptible cavalry 
was driven back with heavy loss, though not before the flocks and herds 
of the emigrants had been extensively despoiled. The Zulus in the 
meantime suffered at the hands of others, for their king, in anticipa- 
tion of a Boer invasion, sent his herds into the interior under a strong 
escort. The bait was too tempting for the Matabele. Down they 
poured on their hereditary foe, utterly routed the Zulu troops and 
returned in triumph with their spoils. 

The emigrants marched out to the attack under Andries Pretorius. 
Six hundred horsemen supported by four pieces of light ordnance formed 
laager on the 15th December, within a few hours ride of the capital. 
The enemy did not wait to be attacked. Ten thousand warriors sur- 
rounded the camp before dawn the fullowing morning. A succession of 
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fnrions onsets were repulsed with great slaughter. The mounted pur- 
suit that followed trebled the enemy’s loss. Between four and five 
thousand Zulus are said to have been killed, and this victory which 
broke the Zulu power cost the emigrants only three farmers slightly 
wounded, Pretorius their leader being one of them. 

When Dingaan heard the news of this defeat he set fire to his 
capital and fled. The Boers advancing found it deserted, but rescued 
some bullion, and captured four thousand six hundred head of cattle, 
Yesides guns and horses. The bones of Retief’s comrades were also 
recovered and buried. 

At the end of some days, intimation having been received of Din- 
gaan’s place of conccalment, a party of two hundred and eighty men 
were sent out to hunt him down. They became entangled in some 
broken ground, and were suddenly surrounded by the remnant of the 
Zulu army, to the number of three to four thousand. The party was 
compelled to retire, losing four of their number and more than thirty 
of their Port Natal allies. 

Not the slightest attention as will be seen having been paid by the 
emigrants to the governor’s invitation to return to the colony, the 
government now proceeded to occupy Port Natal itself, and issued a 
proclamation to this effect on the 14th November 1838. It stated that 
the sole reasons for this occupation and-erection of a fort, were to pre- 
vent Natal falling into the hands of any of the contending parties, and 
to keep the peace and prevent further bloodshed or strife ; “and for 
such end the occupation shall be purely military and of a temporary 
nature, and uot partaking in any degree of the nature of colonization 
or amexure to the crown of Great Britain, either as a colony or a colo- 
nial dependency.” 

The government in their endeavours to constrain the Boers to sub- 
mission, cut off their supply of ammunition, and not only interdicted the 
exportation or issue from private magazines of this necessity of war, 
but seized all the ammunition that could be found by the British troops 
on their landing at Natal. A letter was also sent by Major Charters, 
commanding the troops at Natal, to Pretorius dissuading him from the 
commission of fresh hostilities. This letter was intercepted by the 
Volks-raad in their camp on the Tugela, who refused to allow it to be 
forwarded to its destination. No concessions, however, ou the part of 
the government could induce the emigraats to abandon the prosecution 
of their plans. é 

Dingaan escaped with a remnant of his warriors, and took refuro 
with another chief on the Mapoota river near Delagoa. Unable to rally 
and his power subverted, he was obliged to sue for peace, sending indunas 
for that purpose to Natal in March 1839. A treaty was arranged with 
the council of representatives, the British commandant being invited to 
witness the ceremony. By its terms the land, originally ceded to Retief, 
comprising the present colony of Natal was for ever given to the emi- 
grauts, allarms, enttle, and booty captured by the Zulus were to be 
returned and fricndly relations cultivated. 


B 
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The British commandant interfered no further than to secure 
stipulations obviating further bloodshed, aud while the government 
becaine no party to the convention, neither did it recognize the treaty 
as affecting in any degree the question between the government and the 
emigrants, as to their pretentions to independence. 

So ends Captain Harris’ narrative of the Boer emigration of which 
this is a précis. From it we learn what small muubers of determined 
men can accomplish, and to emulate their courage, fortitude and endu- 
rance. Not only in the men must we admire all these virtues, but still 
more must we do so in the case of their wives, who seem indeed to have 
exceeded their husbands and sons, in their patience and determination. 
While on the one hand the savages had no tire arms as in the present 
day, yet the difference in their equipments then and now is not so great, 
as between the Boers of those days with their. muzzle loading muskets, 
and the Martini rifles and Maxim guns of to-day ; and splendid as have 
been the operations of the Mashonaland settlers, they cannot eclipse 
the deeds of the emigrants of 1837. 

Less self evident lessons may also be learnt from Captain Harris’ 
narrative. In these piping days of peace, too much stress is laid on 
mere theoretical principles. In writing military history, success is 
usually pointed out as depending on superior tactics, and moral superio- 
rity is only alluded to when success can be explained in no other way. 
In time, it would not be rash to predict, the moral condition of the 
troups will be recognised as the one important element of success. 
More or less superior tactics will, with fairly equal numbers, only be 
given such - consideration as. they may-derive from their influence on 
the- moral condition of the troops. One thousand are equal to two 
thousand men, when they look down on the latter, considering them- 
selves equal to three thousand of them, and the latter are conscious of 
their moral inferiority. The oft repeated advice to Englishmen, yot to 
despise their enemies, appears to be the worst-that could be given. It 


-is only by self confidence that we -have made the Empire. We have 


had our reverses of course, but ou these occasions, when told that they 
aould not-have occurred if we had not despised our enemies, perhaps 
not a few of the misfortunes were really due to an exaggeration of the 
enemy’s strength, It is well that less importance is attached now to 


. getting under cover, though it is scarcely perceived that the real objec- 


tion to it is the deteriorating influence it has on the moral condition 


-of troops who have that for their first consideration, and mot to close 


avith their enemies. What after all is the real advantage an attack has 
over a defence, but-the moral superiority? ‘There is no difficulty in 
anderstanding the feeling though it would take long to explain it, and 
all that goes to make it up. It is contagious for one thing, one man, a 
good leader, can imbue all under him with it, and lead them on, if not 
to victory, at least toa defeat the fruits and ettects of which will be 
equal to one. For take the case of the emigrants, They suffered 
repeated defeats and reverses, yet in the end we sce a single victory 
enabled them to crush each of their enemies. They indeed did not 


-kuow when they were beaten. Their defeats were mural victurics ; the 
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Zulus feared and respected them more after, than before the engage- 
ments. Thvir reverses were far more glorious and fruitful in results 
than had the attacks been. made with comparatively overwhelming 
numbers, before which the Zulus would retire without considering 
themselves beaten, elated indeed, and in better condition to fight than 
ever, when reflecting that such numbers were accounted necessary. to 
defeat them. Perhaps in savage warfare more especially, to attack 
means success, to halt is dangerous, to retire fatal. The emigrants, 
throngh on the defensive in their laayers, were really an attacking force, 
as they were marching through the enemy’s country, and his capital 
was their objective in. cach. case. The lesson to ve learned might be 
summed. up in.the words, Despise your enemy, attack him, and save 
life and treasure, at the same time making victory more effectual by 
not tnking an. overwhelming force, against which the enemy cannot be 
expected to stand, 

What were Napoleon’s proclamations to his army issued before 
each battle, but so many incentives to self confidence. Proclamations 
are not suited to our national temper, but we need not on the other 
hand consider too much the advice “not to despise our enemies.” It 
may be well to avoid all possibility of a- reverse, as is sometimes the 
ease in our Indian-frontier wars, but reverses must come, and a glo- 
rious reverse is more fruitful of good, than a victory in which no one 
takes any pride. Grant’s holding his own with a handful of men, when 
surrounded, was.the brightest episode in the Manipur campaign. The 
massacre of Cavagnari’s,escort at Kabul was more inspiriting than the 
recollection of many a battle won. Wilson and his brave party in 
Matabeleland have perhaps been distroyed, but Lobengula will much 
more hesitate to renew an attack, knowing now that in case of defeat 
he would not merely have to beat a quiet retreat, but be again so ener- 
getically pursued that he might not have the luck to escape, as thanks 
to the rising of the Shangani he did the first time. Wilson and his 
men may have fallen, but their lives have certainly not been given in. 
vain. 

Cirenmstances are stronger than Governments. Wastes cannot be 
kept unoccupied, nor wealth left buried in the earth, The white man 
was made to rule; as it was in 1836-8 so it is in 1893-4, and there is 
every prospect of Mashona and Matabele land becoming as successful,_ 
and prosperous as Natal and the Free State now are. 


DEFENSIVE IMPLEMENTS IN MODERN WARFARE. 
Revue Scientifique 8th July 1893. 


Translated from the French by Lieutenant R. A. Browne, 2nd Border 
Regiment, Interpreter in French. 


Public attention has recently been drawn to a sensational picce of 
news published by the ‘“‘ Neue Badische Landeszeitung ” of Manuhcinr 
to the effect that a German inventor has discovered a combination of 
various textile substances which is impenetrable to projectiles from 
modern rifles. 


How does this invention really stand? Should it be classed with 
those which science discusses only to discard, and which practice still 
more rapidly condemns? Or does it, on the other hand, come within 
the scope of practical consideration ? 


The fact is that we cannot as yet classify the bullet-proof armour 
invented by the tailor Dowe under either heading. We can, however, 
assert that. some means of guarding against the frightful losses likely to 
be inflicted by Lebel and Mannlicher bullets in the next war is now 
being anxiously sought for. Small wonder then, that in the course of 
such inquiries the feasibility has been mooted of sheathing men in 
armour, as if they were so many ironclads, of reverting in other words 
to breast-plates and shields. 


But of what material and of what dimensions should these breast- 
plates and shields be made 4 : : 


The accompanying table will give an idca of the thickness required 
to enable even the most resisting metals to afford security from fire at 
long ranges, 
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As regards short distances, experiments at Gavres have shown that 
at the final ranges, say from 55 yards onwards, a thickness of 4 inch 
of aluminium bronze, the hardest metal known, is required to form a 
bullet-proof breast-plate. We need hardly point out that a bullet-proof 
breast-plate of such thickness would have a weight quite out of keep- 
ing with the mobility and general activity essential to modern infantry. 

Inventors of bullet-proof shields were the first to appear on the 
scene. Whilst admitting the impossibility of giving the individual 
soldier buHet-proof armour, they worked on the general idea of a pro- 
tecting rampart, so to speak, to be carried in front of the fighting line 
by men specially detailed for that duty alone. 

Thus Captain Von Holstein, of the Danish army, recently submit- 
ted to his Government a shield 6’ 6” high by 3’ 3” wide, composed of 
two steel plates each 4 inch thick, set up one behind the other with an 
interval of 1:18 inch, and held together by metal bolts. The inventor 
holds greatly to this disposition of the plates. He considers that the 
passage through the first will deflect the bullet, so that it will strike 
the second plate at such an angle as to fail to effect any material pene- 
tration. The bullet, thus foiled, will lose the greater part of its 
“energy,” and will finally fall harmlessly to the ground between the 
two plates. 

In Austria experiments were made, three or four years ago, with 
a “company shield,” consisting of a metallic surface 30’ long by 6’ 6” 
high, fixed on a cart drawn by four horses. 

A French inventor, Monsieur L. Brun, has quite recently taken in 
hand the Holstein shield, merely substituting aluminium bronze for 
steel. 

As against these devices the partisans of breast-plates were not 
slow to point to the weight of the proposed shields, the heavy trans- 
port they would require aud the confusion they would probably cause 
in action. 

Thus, given the width of the Holstein shield as 3’ 3”, an army corps 
assaulting a position on the frontage of a brigade would require about 
1000 shield-bearers. But how should these men be brought on to the 
field, how arranged in front of the attacking line, and how are they to 
be guided from start to finish? Again, the shield-bearers would have 
to advance, without even being able to see to their front, across coun- 
try and possibly over uneven ground, each man carrying a weight of 
about eight stone in front of him at arm’s length, How would they do 
it? Would they not cause more delay and trouble than they afforded 
protection ? 

Accordingly the advocates of individual fire protection, convinced 
of the impracticability of company or other collective shields, pursued 
their researches of a material as resisting as, but lighter than, metal, 
which should afford the requisite protection from fire. 

Little success has been met with in France, but in other countries 
we may note the breast-plate invented by an Austrian engineer, Carl 
Searnes, which stopped the Mauser bullet ; that of the tailor Dowe, 
which the press of the whole world has lately discussed ; finally an in- 
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vention of another German engincer, Reindl, which is reported to be 
even superior to that of Dowe. 

Heinrich Dowe is a working tailor, born in Westphalia in 1859, 
and has been scttled for some years at Mannheim. Dowe, who is a man 
of some edueation and of an inventive turn of mind, was some three 
years ago reading a history of Charles V, when he was struck by a 
reference to a bullet-proof felt discovered in the year 1500 or there- 
abouts by a Frankfort draper named Ostermann, This felt or padded 
cloth afforded a certain amount of protection to the wearer, and was 
used in the sixteenth century in the shape of “ proof breast-plates ” for 
a cavalry regiment called the Tuchtreger. 

Dowe, foreseeing in this scanty account a road to fame and wealth, 
tummed the matter over in his mind so persistently that he ultimately 
abandoned the scissurs in favour of a prolouged and persevering search 
for the desired materials. Working with alambic, crucible, and retort, 

- he devoted himself to the complicated science of the laboratory, and 
succecded in producing various protective substances which he tested 
privately against the Dreyse, Mauser, Gras, and Chassepot ritles. 

At the end of last year (1892) Dowe considered that he had obtain- 
ed results which justified his addressing himself to Colonel Von Oppen, 
commanding a grenadier regiment at Mannheim. Accordingly he laid 
his invention before that otlicer, requesting him to submit it to practi- 
eal trial on the Keferthal ranges, where the Mannheim garrison 
practises musketry. Colonel Von Oppen, who had already heard 
rumours of Dowe’s invention, received him favourably and detailed 
Captain Ziegler of his own regiment to carry out the required experi- 
ments. ‘This latter oflicer erected a number of wooden posts on which 
were hung 39 inch square pieces of Dowe’s material, which were fired 
at, at various ranges, individual fire being used. 

After a certain number of shots had been fired, it was seen that 
the protective material had been pierced through and through, but the 
bullets were found flattencd out immediately in rear of the posts. 

Such a result could hardly be called conclusive, but Dowe, no 
whit discouraged, set to work again and having made some improve- 
ments renewed a few weeks later his demand for practical experiments. 

These were carried out, as before, on the Keeferthal ranges. Dowe 
had this time in readiness what he called his “ bullet-proof uniform,” 
that is, the breast-plate which he advocates for the infantry soldier. 
This may be described as a breast-plate made of his secret material, 
covered in front with ordinary cloth, on which a few metal buttons are 
sewn, ‘This breast-plate is attached by hooks to the epaulette buttons 
and lower down is held in place by the waistbelt. The wearer cannot 
ata few yards distance be distinguishe] from a soldier in ordinary 
uniform, 

Captain Zicgler had for this second trial formed a squad of marks- 
men, all non-commissioned officers, and the firing was conducted from 
the 220 and 440 yards points at wooden posts (as before) on which the 
Dreast-plates had been fixed in two different ways. Some had been so 
tightly bound to their posts as to form so to speak vue body with them ; 


wn 
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others had been merely tied on by their upper portions, in such manner 
as to give before the bullets, so as to represent, in addition to their own 
elasticity, the motion of a human body moving forwards or back. 

The firing over, it was found, (Ist) That in both arrangements of 
targets the bullets fired from the 220 yards range had just forced 
through the interior surface, so that they would have penetrated only 
-079 inch at the most, into the bodies of soldiers provided with the breast, 
plates. (2nd) That the bullets fired from 440 yards had remained in 
the breast plates without penctrating them. Such results created the 
greatest enthusiasm at Mannheim: the Emperor summoned Dowe to 
Berlin, and gave him leave to continue his experiments on a larger scale 
at the Spandau ranges. 

These experiments, which are now in proccss of execution, have 
not been as conclusive at the shorter ranges as at the longer; however 
the details and method of their carrying out are as yet unknown. What 
we do know, is that the trials are still proceeding and that Dowe by no 
means despairs of making his breast-plate bullet proof at a distance of 
42 yards. 

There is no doubt that the breast-plate is made of some varicty of 
felt, offering more resistance than either chromatic steel or aluminium- 
bronze, but the exact composition of the material is still unknown. 
Presumably, however, this will not loug be the case, for modern science 
disposes of too many resources to allow the veil of mystery which now 
enfolds this discovery to remain for any length of time unlifted. We 
know already for certain that the material is not stiff, but on the con- 
trary possesses a considerable amount of elasticity ; that it has a thick- 
ness of from 2°35 to 2°75 inches, and that it weighs roughly 7} lbs. to 
the square metre. These facts may help men of science in their re- 
searches. 

Dowe is not however the only German who has entered on this 
field of discovery. Another inventor, Reindl by name, has lately sub- 
mitted to the Emperor, under the auspices of General Kaltenborn-Stachau, 
War Minister, a breast-plate which claims to combine the resisting 
qualities of Dowe’s invention with less thickness and consequently less 
weight. 

We cannot indeed but admit that the infantry soldier now carries 
the maximum load which it is fair to put on a man whom we expect to 
cover all sorts of ground at all degrees of speed, to climb the stiffest 
slopes, to fire standing, kneeling, or lying down—in short to carry out 
the multitudinous duties pertaining to modern infantry. The adoption 
therefore of a breast plate weighing from 7 to 8 lbs. would entail the 
subtraction of an equal weight from the present equipment, but this 
again would be a matter of great difficulty, for the load is already cut 
down to what is absolutely indispensable. We cannot at present sce 
how the question is to be solved, unless indeed it be by the adoption of 
some radical measure, such as transport of the knapsacks by the com- 
pany carts recently introduced. ; 

This would lead to great inconvenience and danger; the question 
however is too important to be pursued here. 
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We have already remarked that the idea of a return to breast- 
plate and shield has been suggested by the ever growing necessities of 
tinding some means to lessen the losses likely to be inflicted by modern 
yifles. In this connection we must note that the employment of smoke- 
tess powder will largely alter the conditions of battle. 

Soldiers on the defensive will be able to aim with a precision 
hitherto unknown ; there will be nothing to impede their view, nor will 
they be under any uncertainty as to the objective assigned to them. 
We must therefore expect an accuracy of fire which, ever with the fire- 
arms of former days, would have largely increased the list of casualties. 

Certain ingenious people, unbelicvers in the resurrection of shield 
and breast plate, and struck by the effects of the absence of smoke 
have convinced themselves that in the production of that same smoke 
hy other means lies a method of protection superior to those already 
described. 

Everyone interested in viniculture knows that for the last thirty 
years artificial clouds or masses of smoke have been successfully used to 
protect the vines from the hoar frosts of spring. In Alsace, in the 
south of France, and in Médoc, such methods are in common use. By 
lighting, at certain times of the year, heaps of herbaceous and resinous 
plants, together with pitch and tar suitably mixed, the young shoots 
have been entirely protected. Hundreds of acres are annually saved 
from total ruin by this method. 

A senior infantry otticer, whose incognito we must respect, basing 
his arguments on the above well-known facts, has conceived the idea of 
making use of artificial clouds of smoke on the battle-field. 

His proposals, though obviously open to the imputation of being 
likely to “end in smoke” are ingenious and novel. 

It is clearly unnecessary for the object in view, to produce large 
smoke clouds, with a thickness of from 21’ to 24' over a considerable 
area, such as are employed in the protection of vineyards. All that is 
required is a smoky veil from 6’to 9’ high, with just sufficient density 
to hide the soldier momentarily from the view of his adversary, 

On the other hand, while ample time may be taken iu arranging 
for the protection of vines, the preparation and lighting of the smoke 
mixture on the battle-field should be instantaneous. 

Commandant G. has therefore invented the following mixture, 
easily imflammable by contact with a train of lighted gun-powder. 


Saltpetre. ..12 parts. 
Sulphur 3, 
Coal.. yan 
Dry ta Comey 


A slow match is used to inflame the mixture. 

To describe the process of manufacture of the “smoke cartridges.” 
Dry tar, having first been partly liquitied, is run into small parallelopiped 
moulds of about the size of an ordinary packet of cartridges. In the 
cubical packet thus obtained would be left one or two cylindrical openings 
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occupying about the same space as that filled by an ordinary cartridge. 
These openings to be filled with the mixture of which the ingredients are 
given above, and in one of them would be placed a slow match, the 
outer end of which would just protrude from the packet. The whole 


to be covered with specially tinted paper, to avoid the danger of confu- 
sion with packets of ordinary cartridges. 

Acccording to the inventor’s account, this cartridge will burn for 
one or two minutes, producing a cloud of smoke covering about two 
tiles in close order. In calm weather this cloud will remain stationary 
for some time. A light side wind renders it thicker by pressing it down- 
wards, but diminishes its’ length of duration. Wind from front or 
rear moves the cloud without altering its’ density ; a violent wind from 
any direction diminishes both its elevation and duration. 


Commandant G......proposes to provide each infantry soldier with 
a number of these “smoke cartridges.” Should thelr use become neces- 
sary, the non-commissioned officers would collect from the ranks a 
nmmber of cartridges sutticient to create a continuous cloud of smoke. 
They would arrange them at suitable intervals on the line to be covered, 
anl then light them ; any subsequent gaps to be covered by the ignition 
of fresh cartridges. 


In this case, asin that of the bullet-proof breast-plate, we may 
remark that though the primary idea be ingenious, yet the method of 
its conversion into practice is not explained to our satisfaction. For we 
cannot but recognise that in the attack for instance, when a skirmishing 
line is advancing by short rushes against the enemy, the non-commis- 
sioned otheers will have other work to do than to rush about collecting 
“ sinoke cartridges,” arranging them at suitable intervals along the line 
to be covered, and lighting them. 


We must, however, admit that commandant G ’s scheme, 
further worked out, might prove of some value. “Smoke cartridges ” 
are merely a crude invention, which may lead to more useful develop- 
ments. Most scientific discoveries have sprung from small beginnings. 
Jractice and experience can done bring ont their latent value, if any, 
and this fact we should never forget. 


From what we have said it may be gathered that the question of 
defensive implements in modern warfare is not very far advanced. On 
the whole, it would appear that the bullet proof breast-plate has most 
chances of eventual success. It almost seems as if this contemplated 
revival of feudal times had common sense to back it, and in any case 
we cannot afford to despise it. For to take an instance, if Germany 
should see fit, after the present experiments at Spandau have been com- 
pleted, to adopt for her army the Dowe or the Reindl breast-plate, we 
should be obliged to follow suit, so as not to leave our enemy with the 
sole po: ssession of what at the worst is certainly amoral element of 
SUCCESS. 


The adoption of the lance for the whole of the German cavalry has 
already forced us to restore to a portion of our French horse soldiers a 
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weapon, the value of which is but questionable. Who knows but 
that we may next have to pad our infantry, simply and solely because 
Germany has adopted the bullet-proof breast-plate ? 


Nations jointly and severally affect each other, and this as much 
by their mistaken, as by their successful innovations. But in the art of 
war, the experience of the battle-field alone decides the verdict. It is 
therefore on the whole wiser to accept a doubtful improvement than to 
run the risk of rejecting some really valuable invention. 


In 1868 the artillery committee systematically rejected breech- 
loading guns. Surely this committee was largely responsible for our 
disasters of 1870, and who dares to deny it ? 


Let us then welcome the inventors, a race of men often of diseas 
imaginations, but often well ahead of their times and in any case alw 
worthy of interest, for they represent amongst us that idea of activity, 
of forward motion, deprived of which mankind would soon cease to 
exist. 


List of Members who joined between 27th July and lst 
December 1893. 


Rank.. 


Name. 


Corps or Department. 


Lieutenant ... 


Captain .. 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain .. 


Lieut. -Colonet f 


Captain... 
Lieut. -Colonel 
Lieutenant ... 
Captain .. 
Colonel... 
Major ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant ... 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Captain .. 
Licutenant ... 


Licutenant ... | 


Lieutenant ... 
Lieutenant . 
Major ... 
Lieut. Colonel 
Captain... 


Major ... 
Major ... 


Licutenant ... ; 


Major ... 
Major ... 
Captain .. : 
Surgu.-Major.. 


Life Member, 


Kaye, W. J. P. 


Ordinary Members. 


Armstrong, T. W. 


Sy 


Batten, F. 


Burrowes, H. G 


Carruthers, J.T. 


Close, L. H. 
Coates, J. U. 


Crawley, T. G.... 


Crole-Wyndham, G. W. 
Daunt, W. D.... cas 
deLabilliere, E. G. Du... 


Fergusson, A. C. 


Fletcher, A. F 


'Grimston, R. I.. 


Grimston, S. B 


Gunning, C.J... 
Huuilton, C. ... 


| Holland-Pryor, P. 
Keary, H. D’U. 


Leckie, F. W. VY. 
Mackenzie-Kennedy, K. 


Pulley, C. 


reilly, RE. De 
Rouse, A. H. Ty 


Sorell, F. S. 


Stephenson, T. E, 
! Stokes, A. 


Warliker, D. P., 


GW. 


R. AL 


Dehra Dun Mounted Rifles. 
Ist Madras Pioncers. 

RE 

Ist Bombay Grenadiers. 
R.A. 

16th Bengal Infantry, 

RE 

R.A. 

A. ALG. 

21st Hussars. 

C. I. Horse. 

Ist Roy. W. Kent Regiment. 
R.A 

R.A. 

A. D.C. to H. E. the Viceroy 
18th Bengal Lancers. 

Ist Madras Pioncers. 

2nd Bengal Infantry. 

13th (D. C.) Bengal Lancers, 
31st Madras Infantry. 

19th Bombay Infantry, 

1st Madras Pioneers. 


1-3rd Goorkhas. 

28th Bombay Pioneers. 

Ist Madras Pioncers. 

5th Infy. Hyd. Contingent, 
2nd Essex Regiment. 

R.A. 

1st Madras, Pioneers, 
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THE DOUBLE COMPANY SYSTEM. 
By Licut.-Colonel E. G. Barrow. . 


Readers of the United Service Institution Journal must by this 
time be rather tired of this hackneyed subject, but as the question is 
one of very great importance to the Indian army | trust the Council 
will allow me to make a brief reply to Colonel Young’s article in the 
July number. 

Colonel Young admits that “for general administration, for interior 
economy, for peace parade work, for musketry and other instruction, 
the double company system is not very far behind the company system ; 
while of course cheaper” so that practically the rock we split on is the 
tactical question and that alone. But with reference to this, which is 
after all the main point in all military organization ; the article I refer 
to makes a tremendous onslaught on the system which I have ventured 
to advocate. Personally I ama humble disciple of Colonel Young in 
this matter and I am quite ready to subscribe to any thirty-nine articles 
enunciating that there is no salvation save in the small British com- 
pany. I have never advocated the substitution of the doible company 
for the company in a tactical sense and I am quite sure that my former 
article on this subject never afforded text for a diatribe. Colonel Young 
has assumed: that I wished to set up a new tactical nostrum and has 
then proceeded to demolish it, On the contrary, Iam quite as convinced 
as he is that in our eight small companies we possess a distinct tactical 
advantage over the organization adopted by all other European armies 
and I am well aware that the highest military authorities on the Conti- 
nent envy us in that respect. My object is not to advocate the intro- 
duction of new tactical formations but to substitute for the cumbrous 
wing system, one which (to quote Colonel Young) is for general admi- 
nistration, for interior economy, for musketry and other instruction not 
very far behind the company system. The double company in my 
opinion is a means to an end ; that end ts the more thorough instruction of 
our native officers and men in peace time and their close connection in war 
with the officer who has so trained them. 
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We cannot afford either financially or politically to revive the old 
pre-mutiny system under which every company was supposed to have 
two British officers while the native officers were respectable dummies. 
I say that the native officer, of the infantry at all events, is as yet 
unequal to conducting the training of our men for modern warfare. 
With every desire to give the native officer independence in command 
of his company and to develop his military efficiency I say there is a 
limit to the independence which it is possible to bestow on him, a limit 
fixed by his early training and surroundings, his indifferent military 
education and the requirements of modern warfare, where neither 
bravery nor a long frontier experience will entirely compensate for a 
lack of scientific knowledge. 

Prince Kraft says the company officers are “the soul of the instruc- 
tion.” Can this be reasonably applied to our native officers? Can any 
one pretend that they are “the soul of the instruction?” Estimable 
men and excellent drills as they often are, still they are not unfrequently 
uneducated even from a native point of view and have certainly had no 
special technical and theoretical training. Honestly speaking as a rule 
they are no better, except perhaps as regards personal influence, than 
British or German non-commissioned officers. If this view be correct 
we cannot Icave instruction, especially in musketry and field training 
entirely to the native officer. That is to say we cannot take full 
advantage of our company organization, and are placed in exactly the 
same dilemma as the Germans were. They either had not the money 
or had not the oflicers to enable them to adopt the eight company 
system, and therefore contented themselves with a less satisfactory 
organization, Weare in much the same position. We are unable to 
supply sutticient trained British officers to provide for the wants of an 
eight company system and therefore though we maintain the eight com- 
panies we are obliged to adopt some other intermediate organization to 
ensure the proper training and supervision of the battalion, and for this 
purpose to my mind there is nothing better than the double company 
though the name is unfortunate. For training purposes a pure com- 
pany systent is zwpossible and there is nothing for it but to retain the 
wing organization or to adopt the double company. For the reasons 
given in my former article I prefer the double company. It is a choice 
of evils forced on us by the backward condition of India and the neces- 
sity of preparing our infantry to meet a European foe. 

It seems to be supposed that to abolish the company as the admin- 
istrative unit is to kill it as a tactical one, yet we are told that in the 
German army the ‘zug’ has already become the real tactical unit. That 
is to say a large unit, retained for purposes of training and administra- 
tion can be sub-divided for tactical purposes. Instead of having three 
*Zugs’ we would have two companies, each led and commanded by their 
own officers, but working together as much as possible under the officer 
who had trained them and knew them. 

The new Drill book wisely abstains from laying down any pre- 
scribed form of attack but impresses on us the principle that in the 
attack men should, from the beginning to the end if possible, find 
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mutual support in bodies with which they are closcly associated. The 
double company system is a direct aid to this idea. First we have the 
squad and the section getting intermingled then the company and finally 
the double company. That is to say, instead of two companies who 
have nothing to do with each other being thrown together for one tacti- 
cal object we have the double company led by the officer who has 
trained them, and the companies of which by close association in bar- 
racks and on the exercise ground have learnt to know each other and 
work together. With nearly two years experience of the system I find 
this is distinctly the case. The men of the linked companies are con- 
stantly working together and consequently there isin every way a much 
closer connection between them than with any others. In fact they 
have become a corporate body so much so that twin-company far better 
expresses the relation between them than the otherwise objectionable 
word double company, and this fact I find very convenient in issuing 
order for an attack. I endeavour always to work by ‘ twins,’ (if I may 
use the word). For instance the orders might be No. I. (twin) Right 
attack, No II. Left attack, Nos. III. and IV. Reserve. The objective 
and plan of operations are explained and each twin or double company 
moves out under its own leader to play the part laid down for it. Or 
again the orders might be No. I. to occupy hill A, and cover the advance 
by long range fire, No. II. firing line and supports, ITT. and IV. reserve, 
but though I endeavour, by giving to each twin company a distinct 
réle, to obtain from it the full value of co-operation and of leadership 
under the officer who has trained it, yet the tactical unit remains the 
company, that is to say it is the company alone which works by word of 
command, just as the section is the unit of fire within the company, so is 
the company the unit of mancuvre within the ‘twin.’ The company 
commander, ¢.¢. the native officer, retains the position for which he is 
fitted, he commands and manceuvres the company, but instead of being 
left to his own unaided initiative he works, as he has been trained to do, 
in co-operation with the linked company under the guidance of the 
officer who has trained both, and this to my mind is the only possible 
system under which, with our small staff of British officrs, that mutual 
reliance between leaders and the led can be obtained which is so essen- 
tial to success. 

If this manner of employing the companies involves a tactical 
heresy which ‘on the battle field will prove itself a hideous delusion 
certain to be fatal in its consequences,” then our whole system of break- 
ing up a battalion at the moment of attack is utterly wrong. What we 
now do is to break up a battalion, telling off British officers at hap- 
hazard to supervise the various parts, the result is want of cohesian and 
co-operation, and worse still of leadership by officers not necessarily 
known to and relied on by those whom they have to lead. For this, 
the system of twin companies to a certain extent provides a palliative, 
and so far from destroying the tactical value of the small British com- 
pany, to my mind it ensures those tactical atoms working to the mutual 
advantage under trained guidance. To say that such linking would 
destroy the individuality, the flexibility and the mobility of the com- 
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pany is no more true, in my opinion, than to say that che combination 
of battalions in a brigade or sections in a company destroys the value 
of those units for purposes of manoeuvres or of fire. 

Briefly I assert that the adoption of the double company system 
involves no change in drill or tactics, but that it simplifies the chain of 
command. The wing on the ficld of battle is an impossible subdivision, 
the twin company is not, Colonel Young says I wisely avoid the whole 
tactical side of the question! I reply there is no tactical question in- 
volved as far as the company is concerned, it remains the same. It is 
simply a question of how the battalion commander can most usefully 
employ his British officers in the field: at haphazard, or on a well 
defined and thoroughly practised system. 

There is one other point made against the proposal: “that it in- 
volves the effect that one-half of our infantry brigade will be organised 
in one way, and the other in another!” But that is the case already, 
a British battalion and a native battalion even now are not organised 
alike, they are not even armed alike, a much more serious defect, and 
moreover as far as organization gocs absolute uniformity is by no means 
essential to modern tactics. In the days of the Great Frederick abso- 
lute uniformity was necessary to ensure precision of manceuvres, but 
to-day I imagine there is no reason why a Prussian battalion and a 
Scotch regiment should not act together in brigade with perfect success 
provided the superior oflicers understood each other and the tactical 
object in view. 

So much for the so called tactical side of the question. There is 
one other point which apparently has produced much adverse criticism, 
and that is the position 1 propose for the second-in-command. This is 
I know a very thorny question and I am not at all prepared to defend 
my proposal. It might be better to give him a double company, 
and there is much to be said on both sides, but in any case the posi- 
tion of the second-in-conimand is always more or less an anomalous one. 
As a wise old commanding officer under whom I served used to say :— 
“There are two things that always go wrong in a native regiment, the 
Quarter Guard Clock and the Second-in-Command.” 


_ Nors.—I take this opportunity of correcting a printer’s error in my original 
article. At page 160 of the May number the chest measurement should have 
been 35°33 and not as therein printed 3133. 


E.G. B. 


SWIMMING THE RIVER WEICHSEL BY THE Ist BRIGADE 
OF THE Ist DON COSSACK DIVISION. 


From Deutche Heeres Zeitung, dated 11th November 1893. 


Translated by Captain O. Snore, 18th Bengal Lancers. 


For the past two yeare we have regularly followed the attempts 
made by the Don Cossacks in this direction, and our readers will remem- 
ber the experiments made with Apostoloff’s canvas boats in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fortress of Ivangorod: they were constructed on the 
simplest lines ; a large picce of sail cloth and some Cossack lances as 
ribs and stays, rudders being made by attaching the Linnemann spades 
to the lance-points (ends). These boats have been so highly approved 
of that the whole of the Ist Don Cossack division have been provided 
with them in the proportion of six to each regiment: (¢. e. one per 
Sotnia). One boat proved capable of carrying a freight of 70 poods 
(2} ewt.) or thereabouts in addition to its four rowers, so that the 
entire kit of a Zug could be packed in it, whilst the men swam their 
horses over by hand. 

This year experiments in swimming rivers by cavalry have been 
carried out on a large scale. The Governor-General of the Warsaw 
military district, General Gourko, directed that the entire cavalry force 
of the district should practise crossing rivers before the commencement 
of the manceuvres, and the Russki Invalid gives us an interesting 
account of these operations carried out between the 23rd and 27th July. 
After a preliminary trial over an arm of the Weichsel on the 23rd the 
crossing of the river itself began on the 24th July. Asa result of the 
abnormal height of the stream (44 metres, 14’ 4” about, over the normal 
level,) the breadth at the point selected for the experiment was 650 
metres (about 711 yards), the rapidity of the current, 6 feet per second: 
It was decided not to swim over whole regiments at first, but rather to 
Jet volunteers and a Zug of each Sotnia try their hands at it. 

Owing to the rapidity of the current these men had to swim some 
24 versts (14 miles) before they reached the opposite bank, whence they 
returned by means of rafts: this took so long, that it was dark before 
the last Cossack had returned to the right bank. It was accordingly 
determined that the entire regiments should swim on two successive 
days, the 9th Don Cossacks on the 26th July and the 10th on the 27th. 

On these days the river had fallen somewhat: and the distance 
across in a straight line was only 550 metres (about 600 yards), depth 
8 metres (26} feet about), and current 6 feet per second: the stream was 
charged with a great deal of sand and loam from the Carpathians, 
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On both days the practices were carricd out in the presence of the divi- 
sional commanders, and were similarly executed. The covering party, 
an advanced guard Sotnia, placed their saddlery, arms and clothing in 
the six boats carried by the regiment ; (these boats were put together 
in 10-12 minutes and loaded in seven minutes more), they then moved 
off, officers leading, by threes from the right, at open files, and entered 
the water. Arrived on the opposite bank they rapidly dressed, saddled, 
and mounted, and advanced in the “ Lava” swarm attack formation 
against the enemy supposed to be coming to meet them. The remain- 
ing Sotnias loaded their kit in hired boats, and swam the river, each 
Zug of 13 files, in column of Sotnias, by threes from the right, with an 
interval of 100 paces between sotnias. 

In the 9th regiment several horses turned round and had to be 
brought on by the succeeding Sotnias: but the 10th crossed in perfect 
order and silence, each Sotnia accomplishing the passage in 8-9 minutes. 
It is worthy of remark that on the first day several horses who got 
separated from the rest by the force of the stream turned round and 
swam back: these were forced into the water again by their riders and 
made to follow the Sotnias: many of them remaining in this way as 
long as 30 minutes in the water. 

The brigade and divisional commanders then crossed in a boat in 
order to inspect men, horses, and boats on the further bank. The men 
and horses were so fresh that it was determined to swim them back 
again and not cross them over by ferries ay on the preceding occasion : 
this was accomplished in columns of Sotnias, and the regiments reached 
the right bank amid the acclamations of the spectators assembled in 
crowds to witness this unusual sight. 


THE COSSACK “ LAVA” 


System of manceuvring and attack. 
By V. Mirgevitca. 


Translated from the Russian Military Magazine, April 1892. 
By G. H. B. McSwinry. 


Before approaching the subject of the present article, I will endeay- 
our in general terms to draw the reader's attention to the conditions of 
the origin and life of the Cossacks in olden times, which may explain 
a good many important questions in reference to that body. 

As is generally known, the Cossacks commenced to play an im- 
portant part at a time when Russia, still young and weak, required her 
frontiers defended from the perpetual raids of the Tartars. Being com- 
posed of an energetic, strong, and daring people the Cossack com- 
munes carried on a continual struggle with the enemy in the name of 
their country. 

Amid the alarms of military life and sanguinary wars with infidels, 
the Cossacks became morally and physically strengthened and acquired 
those invaluable military qualities which subsequently made them so 
famous. The shocks of historic fate, which so powerfully and continu- 
ously swept over them, failed to undermine or injure that robust race, 
and only produced a daring and enterprising population, deeply 
attached to its native soil, so besprinkled with the blood of its ancestors. 
Of course the amalgamation of the Cossacks, and the devclopment of 
their distinctive qualities, proceeded slowly and gradually through 
centuries, as long as the existence of foreign foes gave scope for their 
daring and enterprise. 

However, by degrees our native country duly reckoned with all her 
historic enemies, the bold Cossack raids against unbelievers ceased, 
bloody feuds subsided, and the Cossack put aside his gun and sword. In- 
terest in military life commenced to wane amongst them, as they became 
allured by the attractions of more civilized life. The former bold 
raiders and ruffians so highly esteemed during the existence of external 
danger, now became undesirable under the established peaceful con- 
ditions of life. 

But have we now, even in our own times, the right to suppose 
that the Cossacks have entirely lost their former qualities, or that they 
no longer represent the power they did in formerdays? Cossack pecu- 
liarities, comprising the spirit of daring, enterprise, and comradeship, 
were formed under the influence of external circumstances and condi- 
tions throughout the course of centuries, and it is therefore permissible 
to suppose that all the qualities cannot disappear during decades of 
comparative peace. Without entering into any preconceived notions, 
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one may come to tho conclusion that even at the present time the 
Cossacks possess, although in less degree, the same invaluable fighting 
qualitics so brilliantly displayed by them during the Fatherland war. 

If, latterly, reason for complaint has been found against them as a 
fighting force, it is scarcely just to attribute it to any unsettled state 
morally, without remembering the circumstances amidst which they 
have existed during the past fifty years. We so thoroughly believe in 
the moral strength of our Russian people, that it seems strange to be 
talking of a decline in the fighting qualities of the Cossacks, who are 
representatives of the same flesh and blood. Would it not be simpler 
and more natural to seek for the faults in their education, and particu- 
larly in the instruction imparted to them when on service, which induce 
so many to regard them with such disapproval. 

And certainly for whole decades past, the Cossacks have been 
looked upon as an anachronism, existing only by inertia. and doomed 
to extermination, and the sooner the better! They have lived in op- 
pression; no one took interest in them and, what is even worse, radically 
destroyed all that had been accomplished and perfected by them dur- 
ing long years of existence, and which gave them such. originality of 
feature. 

Of course such a system could not be productive, of good results 
at any rate from a military point of view, as, on the one hand they 
were being led on towards extermination, while, on the other, conspicu- 
ous deeds such as were achieved by their forefathers were expected 
from them. Fortunately opinion has changed of late in this respect, 
and the Cossacks having become recipients of Imperial favour, have 
commenced to breathe freely. 

Be that as it may, it seems to’us that the time has long since arrived 
when we should ask ourselves what the Cosssack clement is, what may 
be expected from it, and how to educate and train it? For this is a ques- 
tion of no little importance for Russia, inasmuch as the Cossack cavalry 
is numerically three times stronger than onr regular cavalry. 

The entire life of the Cossack clement has been chiefly spent in 
waging war in small bands, which has created an individual warrior and 
partisan of the Cossack. That is his chief peculiarity, and that his 
sphere. It is from this point of departure, established on sound his- 
torical foundations, that one ought to look athim, and this main fact 
must be kept in view throughout the whole course of his education. 
and training. 

It may be argued however that owing to modern warfare something 
more is required of Cossacks than operation in small scattered bodies. 
At the present time of course one cannot confine oneself entirely to 
Cossack tactics historically worked out and it is absolutely necessary 
to train them in close formation and generally in all cavalry drill, with- 
out which they cannot be of reliable use in time of war. We certain- 
ly do not belong to that class of Cossack enthusiasts who desire to 
eliminate Cossack regiments from cavalry divisions and isolate them 
from the influence of regular troops, but on the contrary, in our opin- 
ion the enrollment of Cossack regiments with cavalry divisions would 
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considerably improve their economic condition, would raise them to-a 
higher standard of discipline, and would serve as a valuable experiment 
in many branches of military education. 

As already stated, the acquirement of the close formation system 
is also equally necessary for Cossack troops, and the more fully results 
are achieved in this respect the better, but still the strength of Cossack 
troops after all does not entirely consist in that, but in their operations 
in scattered order, and therefore for this reason the training of Cossack 
regiments in the system of close order drill, must be assigned a secondary 
place. 

Undoubtedly on the outbreak of. a European war, operations 
would commence with cavalry engagements when at the very outset 
our Cossacks would. have to face the enemy’s cavalry mounted on large 
horses, well trained, thoroughly suitable for making powerful and rapid 
attacks, Our regular cavalry being enrolled and trained on the general 
system of European cavalry can and ought in point of strength to be 
able to hold its own with an enemy’s cavalry, but what can our Cossack 
regiments do, should they decide upon attacking in close order in the 
way they are now being trained? At present our Cossack regiments 
are being trained according to the general system in use for regular 
eavalry, and are taught the same regulations. The cavalry regulations 
certainly are supplemented by a few extra pages intended for the use 
of Cossacks, but which have scarcely any influence on their education 
er training for reasons to be explained—whereas if looked at with a total 
disregard of historical causes which have been the means of forming an 
individual warrior out of the Cossack, if one is to. allow that they 
have now lost all their special features and do not differ from other 
sections of the national population, then nevertheless a number of most 
important causes will be found of a purely material nature, which 
prevent their becoming good mounted troops of the regular cavalry. 
type capable of operating with strength and compactness of attack. 

The reasons are these viz :-— 

3.—The Cossacks are mounted on small horses, and although form 
ing excellent fighting substance, they have no speed for short distances, 
It is easy to imagine a picture representing a charge by an enemy’s 
eavalry, not to mention the Cuirassier regiments mounted on large 
powerful horses against, for example, our Cossack Orenburg regiment 
mounted on their small shagey horses with large heads, and thick rough 
legs, one must acknowledge, that all material circumstances would be 
against the Cossacks.—On the other hand, that very Orenburg regiment 
mounted on those unsightly horses, able to perform marches of 70 and 
more miles a day, may and onght to overcome its enemy, but in a differ- 
ent manner as will be explained below. 

2..—The Cossack system of riding with snaffle bits, affording many 
invaluable advantages in comparison with the use of the curb, de- 
prives Cossack close formation of that ucatness and good order which 
is so essential when operating in large masses. 

3.—The Cossacks ride horses of their own training, or more accu- 
rately speaking of no training at all, in fact horses only just tamed, 
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which of course prevents them (Cossacks) as far as close formation is 
concerned from attaining to the standard of regular cavalry. 

4.—By the established Cossack recruiting regulations each Cossack 
comes on service with his own horse. 

Cossack regiments are formed in a purely territorial manner, fe, 
the inhabitants of a stanitza (Cossack village) or group of stanitzas, 
are always enrolled in one and the same branch of the service. These 
two facts account for the total absence of mniformity in the horses as 
one Cossack will have a good steppe reared horse, while another may 
only possess one of the common peasant breed.—This want of uniformity 
in horses therefore, and the impossibility of establishing it, prevents 
the Cossack branches of the service from delivering the same close 
formation shock, or blow, which regular cavalry can, who are mounted 
on properly selected and equally trained horses. 

5.—In accordance with the existing organisation, all the privileged 
Cossack troops, the number of which is double that of the first reserve 
on being placed ona war footing, are again reformed by Cossacks com- 
ing up to the mobilising depéts from their villages, the horses they 
bring with them are enrolled for service direct. from grass. ‘They are 
brought straight from the herd, quite emaciated from the poor winter 
keep, and are obliged to get into their work, and condition, while on 
the march to the seat of war. 

This is also a reason in consequence of which one can scarcely de- 
mand from Cossack troops of the reserve at any rate, anything like 
dashing attacks against regular cavalry, whose horses are fed on dry 
food, and which are trained to close formation attack. From what has 
heen just described, it is evident, on what a very erroncous principle 
the training of our Cossacks is based ; which ignores their natural pecu- 
liarities, as well as material conditions which form the very foundation 
of the whole of their military service. 

If it be admitted that the Cossacks having lost their former signi- 
ficance, can no longer be of use in action when operating in their own 
way ze. after Cossack fashion, then, as splended material, they should 
be converted into dragoons, in which case it is necessary to fundamen- 
tally change the entire nature of the Cossack sorvice, the system of 
service, its class of horses and use of snafile bridle, otherwise, it will be 
impossible to do so. If, however, the Cossacks are to be allowed the right 
of even a temporary existence, then it is necessary to take account of 
their specialities in regard to horses, mode of riding, and all the conse- 
quences emanating from these points, which create obstacles preventing 
their being formed into good troops of the general regular cavalry type. 
Whereas at present, by leaving the Cossacks under their former. condi- 
tions, which prevent their becoming cavalry capable of administering 
heavy blows, the whole of their education nevertheless tends in that 
direction, while the system of eperation which is naturally bound up 
with their military organisation, is ignored. 

So that in this way, at present, Cossacks are but slightly taught to 
operate by “Lava” in its actual sense, but not in the sense of its 
being only a special mode of attack, therefore, the system of close for- 
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mation as practised so efficiently by regular cavalry, cannot be adopted 
by them for the above mentioned reasons. 

Cossacks now, have fallen away from their former types ; and have 
not amalgamated with regular cavalry. 

“Having to hand,” says Pistolcores, “such a wealth of tactical 
traditions, and fighting systems, acquired by the experience of eight 
generations of hard struggles with nearly all the races of both the 
Asiatic and European continents, instead of perfecting our own inde- 
pendent national cavalry tactics, and of forcing Europe to submit to 
them, we only imitate the artificial systems of inferior French and 
German cavalry. Every mode of operation in war perfected by a 
military people arises without artificiality, strictly in conformity with 
the national spirit and military surroundings, created daily not by 
theoretical cabinet considerations but by the blood and experience of 
thousands of warriors, thereby indelibly: stamping the character, capa- 
bilities and enterprise of this military people.” 


So as to more fully harmonise the given capabilities of no matter 
what class of people, and to exact the utmost benefit from them, it is 
necessary to combine their future service with the specialities which 
formed their surroundings prior to entering on service, as, for example, 
with us, people who have been associated with navigation and fishing 
are enrolled into the navy, and those accustomed to the handling of 
horses, &c., are drafted into the cavalry. 

This is why the organization and Cossack mode of action ought 
strictly to correspond with the natural peculiarities of this military 
people, which have been created by centuries, and have given them such 
original features. 

The military qualities, adaptability and tactics of the Cossacks, 
which have naturally arisen from campaigning, must neither be ignored, 
nor be in any way interfered with, but on the contrary must be preserved 
and adapted to the conditions of modern warfare. 

The historical Turkish cavalry, which at one time spread such 
terror throughout Europe, entirely lost its significance as soon as the 
hand of regularism was placed over it. 

“The military organisation of every country,” writes the renowned 
partisan Denis Davidoff, “ought to correspond with the national cus- 
toms, habits, and inclinations, otherwise military leaders will be deceiv- 
ed in their reckoning. Nature is unconquerable, and dearly will those 
have to pay who dare for the sake of the success of their arms, to trans- 
form Turks into cuirassiers, and subject them to tactical formation and 
changes, or who rely on the safe guardianship of the camp by Europeans 
dressed in Cossack clothes. 


That Cossacks have lost a good many of their natural qualities 
may be true, but it is nevertheless an undoubted fact, that the Cossack 
excels, aud ought to excel, the regular trooper in single combat, other- 
wise he ought to be drafted into the transport. His horse is smaller, 
and consequently not so fast, although handier, lighter, and possessed of 
greater powers of endurance. 
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The Cossack being pre-eminently a single combatant, ought to 
operate in such formation as affords bim the greatest liberty of action, 
and the use of his weapons, and such formation is the Cossack ‘ Lava” 
not of course only in the sense as being a special form of skirmishing 
attack, but in the sense of maneeuvrin, 

In olden times, the fighting experience of Cossacks derived from 
continual wars with foreign enemies was handed down by tradition, and 
every Cossack on entering upon field service in representing bimsclf as 
a trained warrivr, continued to perfect himself in his military duties 
while on service, which, owing to its duration he was enabled steadily 
to proceed with. But now when the military anxieties of the Cossacks 
have been relegated to a secoudary place, when the Cossack terms of 
service have been considerably shortened, urgent necessity has arisen 
for teaching them the art of war. But, inasmuch as the authorities 
neither know nor understand what, or how to teach them, they have 
in the end taught them, or rather subjected them, to the regular 
cavalry course of instruction. 

But the Cosssacks had already worked out a capital system of 
fighting of their own, strictly in accordauce with their natural instincts, 
and with the material conditions under which they have to operate. 

The system of operating by “Lava” which cannot be moulded 
into any definite, or fixed, regulation drill, by virtue of its intangibility, 
is the principle reason for its having lost its chief significance amongst 
the Cossacks. The system of operating by “Lava” is continually 
chauging, depending upon the individuality of commanders, the action 
of the enemy, and topographical conditions. They are as varied as life 
and war, and therefore will bear of no regulations. 

But as the traditions of fighting experience for operating by ‘Lava ” 
now scarcely exist, amongst the Cossacks, it becomes necessary to teach 
them this system of operation as accurately as regular cavalry is taught 
the mode of attack in close forination. It is essential to inspire confi- 
dence into the Cossack and to compel him to understand the immense 
value of operating by “Lava” against regular cavalry, but in every- 
thing else, however, to rely on his individual training and fighting 
qualities. 

With the extinction of traditions of fighting experience amongst 
the Cossacks, the system of operating by “ Lava” has gradually inclined 
towards a system of attack in skirmishing order, so much so that at 
the present time it is rare to mect with a body of Cossacks who while 
operating by “Lava” adopt the evolutions of the past. This process 
of obliterating the special features of “Lava,” has progressed very 
forcibly since Cossack regiments have heen included in the composition 
of the cavalry divisions, where on the one hand they have come in 
contact with firmly established regulations for attacking in skirmishing 
order, while on the other they had not a sutliciently well defined or 
matured form of their own historical system of operation, so that natur- 
ally, with the lapse of time, and under such circumstances, the system 
of operating by “Lava” became gradually forgotten, and more closely 
approached the regulations for attacking in skirmishing oader ; aud 
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finally they have lost the difference in substance between these two 
perfectly distinct features of battle, and now all that remains is the 
ditference in the mode of their execution. 

What is now termed operation by “Lava” is simply the formation 
into single line, and, with the Cossack war cry, of immediately charging 
the enemy. 

We have not the right of blaming our modern Cossacks as a mass, if 
in the 1861 edition of Cossack regulations, a throughly false aud erroncous 
interpretation was given of “Lava” evolutions, a notion then, that it 
only implied a knowledge of attack. 

But on the contrary, the present supplemented cavalry regulations 
for Cossacks, published in 1854, give an admirable detinition of ‘ Lava” 
and of the nature and characteristics of its operations, but unfortunately 
so briefly and indistinctly as virtually to remain a dead letter, and 
Cossacks contiuue to serve without properly understanding what their 
chief system of operation means. We repeat that at the present day all 
true conception of operation by “ Lava” has been lost sight of by the 
Cossacks and by the great majority of them is understuod merely to 
mean a special mode of attack, and of attack only 

Whereas in reality operating by “Lava” isa system of manceuvring 
against an enemy in close formation, with the object of exhansting 
harassing and of shattering it, or forcing it into a state of disorganization 
and at an opportune moment of decis vely attacking it with cold steel, 

In order to explain the features of “Lava” and to point out in 
greater contrast how erroncously they confuse it with skirmishing 
attack, we will compare the one with the other, if it be possible to 
compare two things so totally different. 

“Lava” differs from skirmishing attack, 

1.—In regard to its inner meaning —“ Lava ” is not an attack in the 
proper acceptation of the term, but is a system of maneuvring in 
open order culminating at an opportune moment ina decisive attack 
with cold steel partly in skirmishing order and partly in close forma- 
tion, or more accuratcly speaking in “ bevies” or groups. The skir- 
mishing attack however is only an attack in the limited sense of the 
word, 2.¢., a movement towards the enemy in open order so as to be less 
exposed to its fire and with the object of more spcedily reaching the 
enemy. Hours have to be spent in manoeuvring by “ Lava,” whereas 
skirmishing attazks only occupy minutes. 

So that “ Lava” is mancuvring with the object of preparing for 
attack, but skirmishing is only attack in the limited sense of the term. 

2.—In regard to the object of operation.—Skirmishing attack by 
cavalry besides being adopted for the purpose of following up a retreat 
is only had recourse to against artillery, skirmishing infantry, and dis- 
mounted cavalry. The skirmishing attack of regular cavalry against 
closely formed bodies of horse is a totally unjustifiable action, inasmuch 
as operation by “Lava” is in that case resorted to. The adoption 
of the “Lava” system against artillery, infantry, and dismounted 
cavalry is incompatible, as for that purpose the Cossacks are taught 
the cavalry system of open formation, acknowledged by us, and other 
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European cavalry, as being perfectly suitable; the Cossacks there- 
fore in reference to attacking artillery, skirmishing infantry, and 
dismounted cavalry being under the same conditions as the regular 
cavalry, can therefore attack in the same way. Of course under some 
circumstances artillery and skirmishing infantry, can be attacked by 
“Lava” which would amount to the same skirmishing attack, but not 
in double but in single line as is now practised by Cossacks when form- 
ing for “ Lava.” 

3.—In reference to its management. The attack in skirmishing 
formation is executed by order of the commander, and it affords neither 
latitude nor initiative, cither to individual horsemen, or to troup officers 
on taking their places appointed by regulations. The “Lava” ought 
not to be a mechanically joined line of horsemen, but requires to be 
broken up into small groups, acting of course with a greater degree of 
independence in executing the general plan of action emanating 
from the nearest commanding officer, and affording greater initiative 
and scope, uot only for the commanders of these small detachments, 
but to cach Cossack individually, The cavalry of Ghengis Khan and 
Tamerlane as well as the past Cossack cavalry had a system of 
decimal division, and divided themselves up into parts corresponding 
to leaders of ten, fifty, a hundred, aud a thousand men, the attack of 


the smallest group was therefore held to be of the greatest importance. 
The centre of gravity of its movements, rested in the operations of the 
commanders of ten men. 

4.—In reference to the use of arms. Mounted firing, when skir- 


mmishing is resorted to against artillery, infantry, and dismounted cavalry, 
is considered a breach of discipline, but firing from “Lava”? when 
in action against the cncmy in close formation ought to be practised 
to the utmost during the period of preparation, ze, during the manau- 
vring. Light cavalry of all nations, as for example the cavalry of 
Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane always fired from their saddles when 
operating by “Lava” when each horseman took into action ten, and every 
fout soldier thirty arrow heads.* 

Why therefore should not our Cossacks armed with splendid rifles, 
make use of their weapons uuder similar circumstances. The Cossack 
“Lava” man@uvring against an enemy in close formation, and discharg- 
ing a mass of bullets into its front, flank, and possibly rear, would crush 
any body of regular troops provided, of course, that at an opportune mo- 
ment. during the enemy's disorder, a decisive attack be made with 
sword and lance. 

From the comparison just made between “ Lava ” and skirmishing 
attack it is evident they are two totally different things, and in much 
are quite incommensurable. 

Possibly toa certain extent, the very word “Lava” prevents an 
accurate comprehension of the nature and character of its movements, 
which many are inclined to liken to volcanic lava which unrestrainedly 
forces its way forward, destroying everything in its course. 

We here give an explanation of the word, which apparently seems 
a natural one, but for the authenticity of which we cannot guarantee. 


* The military art of Ghengis Khan and Tamerlane,” by Ivanin. 
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The word “Lava,” is we believe of Eastern origin ; the ancient Mongolian 
language possessed the word ‘‘Laou” which being interpreted, means 
an inward movement towards a centre, retiring from skirmishing order 
to one spot, to one object. 

As the system of manoeuvring by “Lava” was adopted by the 
Cossacks from the East, it is consequently natural to suppose, that the 
name was taken from thence. ‘The accepted meaning of the word 
“ Lava” signifies an outward movement from the centre, or at any rate 
a movement in line. The Cossack “Lava” however, in the strict 
sense of the word, consists in operations from a circumference towards 
a centre, or in other words from a periphery inwards, and in no case 
cau it mean a straight lined unrestrainable forward movement. 

We will now turn our attention to the further characteristics of 
“ Lava”, 

Regular cavalry is strong in close formation, but weak in single 
combat whereas, Cossacks are strong in single combat and weak in close 
formation owing to their stamp of horses, their want of training, uniform- 
ity of size and use of snaftle. 

One of the chief guarantees of success in action, consists in avoid- 
ing the blows from the enemy’s strony quarter, and of striking it at its 
weakest point. 

This is what the Cossacks did in the war of the Fatherland. Being 
thoroughly conscious that for many reasons it was ditticult for them to 
cope with regular cavalry in close formation they, in order to avoid 
being repulsed by impetuous attacks and in order not to afford the 
enemy a mark for attack, or to enable it to make use of its strongest 
poiut against them, scattered themselves into “ Lava” beforehand, and 
commenced preparing for the blow they were to deliver, with the ulti- 
mate aim under favourable conditions of attacking it with the sword. 
All sorts of artful tactics were then resorted to, so as to force the enemy 
to divide, and scatter, to be drawn towards an ambuscade, or cause it 
to be brought under an attack from our regular cavalry ; at that stage 
every thing depended on the judgment, dash, and initiative not only of 
junior officers, but on the Cossacks individually. 


Tt seems to us, that the mode of operation by “ Lava,” culminat- 
ing in a decisive attack at the proper moment, bears much resemblance 
to other properly conducted systems of fighting, inasmuch as at first 
preparation for attack is made by means of artillery and infantry fire, 
so as to inflict material loss and moral shock upon the enemy, after 
which an attack is made with side arms. That which might fail to be 
achieved without the preliminary preparation of opening fire, has great 
chances of success after such suitable preparations have been duly made, 
and so it is with the Cossacks. Ifaneuvring by “Lava,” is preparing 
to inflict the blow. Attacking by “ Lava,” is the onslaught made with 
cold steel. 


Every properly conducted engagement is composed of two phases, 
1.—Preparation for attack. 
2.—Actual attack, 
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What has regular cavalry with which to prepare for attack? No- 
thing or next to nothing. We are here talking of cavalry alone, without 
artillery. The chicf feature of cavalry in point of tactics writes 
“Glazoff” consists in its not having any preparatory period in its 
fighting, but only a final, ze. the attack, It has either to sacritice itself 
by rash charges when necessary to save itself or other troops, or to seek 
and wait for a favourable moment for attack. Hence the dependence 
of cavalry on other branches of the service (dependence) or chance 
accident affording it the right of being called the suitable weapon of 
the moment. 

We see x totally different thing in the operations of irregular 
cavalry, which has been able to create that preparatory period in aw 
engagement, absent in artificially trained mounted troops. It is in 
this therefore that the centre of gravity of Cossack action ought to be 
involved, enabling them to speedily prepare for the delivery of their 
blows, whereas regular cavalry has passively to await the moment for 
making its attack. ‘Fhe power of this preparation onght at the present 
time to increase in the most decisive manner, inasmuch as Cossacks 
being armed with splendid rifles ought when operating by “ Lava” to 
utilize their fire to the greatest possible degree. 

As is known, “Lava” consists of an extended line of Cossacks, 
moving three or fuur paces from each other, so that the whole line of 
“Lava ” troops is equal to three times. its frontage in Line. A little in 
rear of the “ Lava,” follows a small group serving as a base, or nucleus, 
to the remainder of the troop engaged, bearing with it the troop flag by. 
the aid of which the officer in charge, unable to direct the “Lava” by. 
word of command, is enabled to signal the various. manoeuvres he 
wishes his troops to execute. Jn this way each Cossack. being widely 
scattered in “ Lava,” can turn his horse, and with facility operate with 
his weapons. 

In consequence of the great length of the Cossack “ Lava,” it can 
easily extend its operations against the flank, and even rear of the 
enemy, and by virtue of its thinness, the charges in close formation do 
it no injury, for the reason that it does not receive them. 

We will imagine a body of regulw troops in close formation, and 
we will suppose it to bea squadron opposed to a Cossack troop in ‘ Lava.” 

What can the enemy have recourse to 4 

It can operate against “ Lava” in three ways. 

1, By charging in close formation. 
2. By skirmishing. 
3. By opening fire while dismounted. 

I.—We will assume then that, upon the squadron’s and the Cossack 
Lava’s approach, the former executes a charge against the: 
Lava’s ceutre, with the object of breaking it. The Cossacks 
facing the front of the squadron, without receiving the 
attack, retire scattering themselves more widely than ever. 
The squadron in close formation advancing the while fur- 
ther into the Cossack “Lava” and which, with hardly any 
maneuvring on the part of the Cossacks, will became sur- 
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rounded or hemmed in, by the “Lava” on two sides, and. 
the more energetically the squadron coutinues to advance, 
the more entirely will it become surrounded on flank and rear. 
Finding, at last, that the pursuit of individual Cossacks 
leads to no definite results, it wheels round, and advances 
against one of the “Lava” flanks from which the Cossacks 
fire into it from their saddles. On the squadron’s nearer 
approach they scatter, and commence retiring, firing back- 
wards at them at full gallop. The Cossacks of the “Lava,” 
centre who retired before the squadron’s attack and those 
composing the Lava’s other flank commence bearing down 
upon it, and firing into it. Threatening at any moment on 
the first sign of disorganisation to charge home with their 
swords. After delivering several ineffectual blows during 
which time several bullets have found billets, a lack of 
confidence and a sensc of helplessness creeps over the enemy. 
From that moment its fate is sealed as the more desperately 
it continues the attack, and the more stubbornly it endea- 
vours to attain its object, the more surely will the Cossacks, 
exhaust it, and having prepared their attack by materially 
and morally disorganising the enemy they attack home with 
lance and sword. 

II.—We will assume that the enemy having become fatigued by 
fruitless pursuit in close formation after Cossacks, deter- 
mines to attack the “ Lava” in skirmishing order. Having 
decided to do so, the enemy (squadron) instantly deprives 
itself of its chief source of strength and exposes its weakest 
part by engaging in single combat; in which the Cossacks 
ought to possess undoubted superiority. In that case the 
“Lava” operation is attained, and the Cossacks have only 
then to charge home into the enemy with sword and lance. 

TII.—Finally, we will assume that the enemy favoured by topo- 
graphical advantages, desires to operate against “ Lava” 
by dismounted fire. In that case, the Cossack can attack 
with cold steel, especially if the enemy could still be caught 
dismounted, or attack those holding the horses, or can even 
dismount themselves where local conditions permit of so 
doing. 

The significance of the circumstances just considered, of an engage- 
ment between.a squadron of regulars in close formation, and a Cossack 
troop in “ Lava” remains the same even though larger bodies of troops 
be engaged, for should the squadron of regulars deploy into two lines, 
fm echelon, then the “ Lava” can also be formed into echelon, or have 
wing columns on one or both flanks. 

- In this way “Lava” is a capital means, or system, of operating 
against regular cavalry, which has no means of successfully struggling 
with it. It is not necessary for every Cossack operating in “Lava” to 
possess any exceptional courage, or spirit of daring, as being in com- 
parative safety, the security of his position would rather tend to make 
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him bolder and more venturesome. During the Fatherland war our 
Cossacks used singly and in groups to ride almost up to the enemy’s 
front and then open fire. 

Ths system of operation by “ Lava,” like every thing else in the 
world las of course its weak side, In order to create a terrible weapon 
out of the individual actions of the Cossacks in “ Lava” it is necessary 
for cach Cossack to exeeute his duties as well, and courageously, as pos- 
sibie, At the same time the supervision over individual Cossacks owing 
to the wide area over which they are scattered is minimised to a degree, 
and the troop to a certain extent gets beyond the control of its troop 
otticer, and for this reason, there is the danger lest Cossacks under 
adverse circumstances being cut off from the immediate influence of 
their officers, should retreat. 

This is undoubtedly one of the weakest points of this system, and 
in the event of the Cossacks being insuthciently prepared may lead to 
grave results. 

But to avert that, the most serious attention has been bestowed 
on the individual development of each horseman, in regard to dexterity, 
dash, and enterprise, which perfected in the existing military fraternity 
of the Cossacks, has effectually removed this danger, and each troop 
when operating even in the most scattered manner, represents a closely 
united body. ‘The watch word of every Cossack being, “ Never to desert 
his comrade.” 

With reference to the actual operation by “Lava,” as already stated, 
it has by Cossacks and other equestrian people, been divided up into 
groups, and links, which have been led by separate officers. 


In reference to the individual preparation of the horseman, the 
Cossacks have acquired and perfected a system of skilful horseman- 
ship. At present the important training significance of skilled riding 
for producing bold, dexterous, and dangerous individual antagonists 
appens somehow or other to have diminished, and has degenerated 
in some Cossack regiments into mere individual feats occasionally exe- 
cuted for the purpose of attracting public notice, instead of being daily 
exercised in horsemanship for all bodies of Cossack troops. 


On exumining the uature of the “Lava,” we see that the chief thing 
in perauing by this system must be the individual preparation of the 
horseman, with the object of forming him into an active, bold, and 
dangerous foe in single combat, that the military training of Cossacks 
should be conducted so as to develop individual dash, self confidence, 
and enterprise, and not a massing and mechanical forming of Cossack 
bodies of troops, under which conditions they would never be able to 
overtake regular cavalry for the reasons aforementioned. 


The feeling of military brotherhood, existing in the fullest sense 
of the term, combined with the spirit of comradeship, and the use of 
all things in common, represented amongst Cossack troops by virtue of 
their system of organisation, are all developed in an infinitely greater 
degree “than is the case amongst bodies of regular troops which are 
composed of total strangers. 
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Therefore, operations in scattered order, a risky proceeding with 
regular troops, can be freely adopted in Cossack regiments, without the 
fear of their becoming disorganised at the end of such tactics. The 
mechanical formation and compactn of regular bodies of troops 
representing a guarantee for their success in action, ought by the Cos- 
sacks to be substituted by a constant readiness to scatter themselves out 
as thinly as possible for the purpose of operating individually. 

The welding together of Cossack levies, is established” alike both 
historically, and by their social organisation, and emanated during the 
rough and hard times of their fighting existence which materially aided 
in creating a spirit of military brotherhood. The large measure of 
independence, free action of the local administration, (Cossack circles) 
material abundance, and absence of serfdom, produced in the Cossack 
a man possessing a great fecling of self esteem, independence and egoism. 
There is nothing a Cossack will not face, once his sensitiveness has 
been assailed. 

The above examination and deductions made, and arrived at, as 
to the merits of operation by “Lava” against close formation, may by 
many seem unconvincing owing to its theatrical character. 

We will sec however what our enemies say about Cossack tactics. 

The war of the Fatherland in this respect affords an enormous 
test, in which our Cossacks had to encounter splendid regular cavalry, 
led by most able commanders. 

This is what Moran one of Napoleon's best generals writes 
about the Cossacks. 

“The movement of the great French army was retarded by the 
Cossacks ; cutting it off from all aid, they continually, and with 
great violence attacked her flanks like infuriated bees, whose innum- 
erable stings exhaust the lion”. And further, “ What a beautiful sight 
that European cavalry presented, with its lines spread out along the 
banks of the Niemen glittering with steel and gold in the sun’s rays of 
a June day, radiating with martial fervour and courage.” 

“What a bitter recollection rema‘ns of the uscless and exhausting 
manauvres it adopted against the Cossacks, at first so despised, but 
who achieved more for the saving of Russia, than the entire army of 
the Empire ; daily were they to be seen on the horizon stretching away 
in line over an enormous area, and many of them used to dart up to 
our very ranks. We formed, and advanced upon that line but as soon 
as we approached, it melted away, and again the only things remain- 
ing visible on the horizon were the birch and pine trees, but after the 
lapse of an hour while our horses were being fed, the attack was recom- 
menced and their dark line would again appear and the same manoeuvres 
were resorted to leading to the same results. And it was in this way 
that the best and bravest cavalry became exhausted and worn out, by 
people it deemed unworthy of reckoning as foes, but who however were 
alone able to save the empire, which found in them its only support 
and sole liberators. To complete our sorrow, it must be added, that 
our cavalry out-numbered the Cossacks, and was supported by the 
lightest and bravest of artillery.” &¢., de. 
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“And notwithstanding all this the Cossacks, covered with fame, 
and obtaining rich spoil, returned to the fertile banks of the Don, 
while in the meantime the fields of Russia were strewn with the bodies 
and arms of our soldiers, so valiant and intrepid, so devoted to the 
glory of our country. That is what organisation means! That is what, 
Ghengis Khan’s secret of victory consists in!” é&c, ke. 

The author undoubtedly is carried away, in his estimation of the 
part played by the Cossacks in the war of the Fatherland, but this very 
enthusiasm, shows what a terror the Cossacks were to the French army 
generally, and to regular cavalry in particular. 

The military genius Ghengis Khan created a system of military 
operations, which was tested and perfected by him and his successors 
through a series of sanguinary wars—everything encountered in the 
path of this great conqueror was destroyed by his invincible cavalry not 
only owing to the indomitable courage of his troops, but in consequence 
of the deeply thought out military organisation, and system of opera- 
tion adopted by his cavalry, which comprised the chief strength of his 
army. 

The bravery of our princes, and their militias at the engagement 
by the river Kalka, and during the raids of Batia, was not less than 
that displayed by those Mongolian conquerors, but what was the end 
of it nevertheless? The courage and daring of this cross-bearing mili- 
tia aroused by religious fanaticism, probably even surpassed that of 
the Saracens, who likewise operated by “ Lava,” but how did most of 
their encounters end? The knights of central Europe in their struggle 
with the Turkish and Hungarian cavalry, operating on Ghengis Khan’s 
system, only served for their more certain destruction. There was not 
less courage, and self sacrifice in Napoleon’s cavalry in 1812 than was pos- 
sessed by the Cossacks, but we nevertheless know the result of the 
struggle. 

The Cossack system of opcration in 1812, does not present us 
with anything new. On the contrary having incessant encounters with 
Eastern people, they acquired it from them, and with the lapse of time 
commenced to vanquish their enemies with their own weapon. 

This faculty of imitating and acquiring the enemy’s good points 
of organisation, of adapting themselves to the prevailing surroundings 
and of extracting the utmost bencfit from them for future success, 
forms one of the most typical features both of our people, and of the 
Cossacks. Their daring and natural capacity vanquish the enemy 
on the battle field, and their fortitude and innate kindly disposition 
subjugate the hearts of the hostile population. This is where the 
great assimilating power of the Russian people is centered, which 
las swallowed up so many tribes and races. 

Many military people, having the opportunity during war time of 
becoming acquainted with the systems of operation practised by 
equestrian people, come to the conclusion that light Kuropean cavalry 
ought to learn much from its uncultured opponents, and would do well 
to imitate them. De-Brae who took part, in so many of Napoleon's 
wars and bad himself expericneed the Cossack tactics of 1812, recom- 
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mends, in the most strenuous manner, that light cavalry should be 
trained in the Cossack way. 

Whereas we, the possessors of such a vast natural cavalry and 
able by it to crush every foe, as we defeated Napoleon, ignore the very 
system of Cossack operations, which created their fame, and which was 
such a terror to their enemies. Without properly realizing what a 
Cossack really is, or what his peculiarities are, we soothe our consciences 
with the idea that he must best know how to act in time of war, and 
only teach him close formation drill as adopted by regular cavalry. 

The opinion long expresséd is, that in war time troops do what 
they are taught in times of peace. That of course is also applied to 
our modern Cossacks, who have’ lost their fighting traditions and 
natural school—war, which had to be exchanged for a training under 
peaceful conditions. 

How did the Cossacks prepare themselves for the war of 1812? 

The renowned hero of the Caucasus—Baklanoff, in the reminis- 
cences of his childhood says, that on the news of Napoleon’s advance 
in 1812 the Cossacks who had assembled or joined the colours, even 
while still at their stanitzas (villages) used to practise all the evolutions 
usually adopted by them in war time,z.e, formed into “ Lava” for 
attack, and with their war cry, charging with the lance, scattering, 
executing feats of horsemanship, aud firing at the gallop. 

Now nothing of the kind exists, or if it does it is only on paper, can 
it be expected, therefore, that the Cossacks under their present system 
of training, should be able to achieve the fame of their ancestors ? 

Tn view of this, in our opinion it becomes as necessary to train 
Cossacks to operate by “Lava” just as carefully as regular cavalry is 
trained to operate iu close formation ; it is necessary to bestow the most 
serious attention on the individual development of the Cossack, and to 
inspire within him a feeling of confidence, so that by following the ex- 
ample of his ancestors, in remaining invulnerable in the face of regular 
cavalry, he will be able to overcome all obstruction. One must there- 
fore not take the standard measure as a criterion in estimating the 
training of Cossack troops as is everywhere done in the present day, 
but the individual training of the Cussacks, and their power of harassing 
by “ Lava,” 

When Cossack troops are capable of operating by “Lava” as skil- 
fully as regnlar cavalry operate in close formation, then we are convin- 
eed they will exhaust, rout, and annihilate, all cavalry opposed to them, 
and that, not in consequence of superior prowess, but solely through 
the merits of a deeply thought Gut system of operation perfected by an 
equestrian people through centuries of wars. 

With regard to the time necessary for the careful training of 
Cossack troops in “ Lava” manceuvres, there can be no difficulty about 
that, as Cossacks come up for service already partially trained, and do 
not go through the riding school which takes up so much of the regular 
soldier’s time. ‘hen after the establishment of an accurate and system- 
atic training, tu act as a substitute for the lost traditions, we will again 
see the Cussacks in the zenith of their glory, fully justifying the hopes 
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imposed upon them by their country. Until such time however, we 
have not the right to expect the former fighting significance of the 
Cossacks, and we shall reap that which we now sow. 

In the last wars the Cossacks did not distinguish themselves in any 
exceptional way, but is it possible that such fact is to be attributed to a 
want of courage and daring ? We do not, and cannot believe that, other- 
wise they ought to have e becn strack off the roll of our military forces. The 
canse of it is, that daring the last wars the Cossacks did not operate in 
Cossack fashion, but after the method of regulars, ¢e., on a system quite 
unnatural to them and one in direct opposition or contradiction, both 
materially, and morally, to their cardinal principles and instincts. 


The following fact will serve as an example showing to what extent 
in regard to the training of our Cossacks. As is well 
now-a-days are compelled to follow the general 
cavalry regulations, and of these, only two special forms exist : (1.) For the 
individual training of Cossacks, (Part I), and (2) a supplemented form 
of cavalry regulations for the use of Cossacks, consisting of but a 
few pages. The first part of the Cossack regulations, published in 1875, 
has up to the present undergone no alteration or revision. 

In Clause 225 of the present regulations for Cossacks, rules are 
given for loading when firing mounted, on the assumption that the 
Cossacks are still artaed with mazcle loaders /—to wit. This little book 
at present is scarcely ever seen, and consequently in individual prepar- 
ation, the Cos: s are practically trained by the regulations for regular 
cavalry. It is of no use blaming the Cossacks, or to expect favourable 
results from such a systein of training. 

From the above mentioned facts we make the following deductions. — 

(1) Historical causes, as well as the conditions of custom, have 
ereated an individual v or of the Cossack, and not a leg-dressing 
horseman, able only toattack in close formation ; and therefore the furm- 
ation in which he will operate in war, ought to afford the Cossack the 
opportunity of utilizing this his strong side as much as possible ; his 
training therefore ought to be carried out mainly with that object in 
view. 

(2) The training of Cossacks in close formation drill is necessary 
(a) for attacking infantry, (4) for attacking weak or disorganised regular 
cavalry (c) for admini tering a shock to the enemy should it be 
caught unawares, in which case manwuyring is uscless and a charge 
with the sword should be made without a moment's delay. 

But it must never be forgotten, that close formation order based 
on strength and impetuosity of attack, is in direct opposition to the 
material conditions surrounding © ossackhood (the kind of horses, their 
want of training, uniformity, aad use of snafle) preventing it from 
being formed into good charging cavalry of the general regular type 

The partisan Denis Davidoff tersely remarks, that the chief thing 
to be feared is the transforming of Cossacks into “ Europeans dressed in 
Cossack clothes ” 


”, as such Cossacks will be worse than Europeans, and 
therefore very much worse than Cossacks. 
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(3) In view of this, Cossack troops onght and have the indcfeasible 
right of being tanght to operate by “Lava”, their own system, which 
has proved its merits in the struggles of the Cossacks with the best 
regular cavalry of Europe. 

(4) In estimating the efficiency of Cossack troops for war, one 
must not apply the standard rule asa criterion but must take the extent 
of their individual preparation and the amount of skill displayed by 
them in maneuvring by ‘“ Lava.” 

(5) That being the case, the training of our Cossacks must be ab- 
ruptly and decisively changed towards everything that forms their spe- 
cial system of fighting, in order to do which, it is necessary to revise 
the regulations for the individual training of Cossacks, and to have 
special rules published for “Lava” operation, underlining the fact,— 
that in it, rests the very foundation of Cossack regimental training. 

Latterly our regular cavalry having to a certain degree alieuated 
itself from Western types has taken an independent line of self improve- 
ment, and is now progressing in some departments of military education, 
even in advance of mounted European troops. 

Its transformation into dragoon cavalry, and endeavour to extricate 
fighting problems on the battle field from confined limits, with the ob- 
ject of enlarging its sphere of action in the execution of any such prob- 
Jems likely to be encountered at the seat of war, has all tended to 
create new views with regard to the training of cavalry in times of peace. 
Good seed has fallen on favourable ground, aud as a consequence will 
no doubt bring forth good fruit. We do not devote the reyuisite at- 
tention to our vast Cossack cavalry which is numerically three times 
larger than our regular cavalry, neither do we endeavour to train it for 
war in accordance either with its natural, moral, or physical qualifica- 
tions. Whereas amid the abundant military talent existing amongst 
the Cossacks, combined with the peculiarities of their service, one would 
have thought that any fixed, or stereotyped form of training, or en- 
deavourc to prevent their being trained in the spirit of those peculiarities 
which they so brilliantly manifested in the not so distant past Father- 
Jand war, would have been out of place. We are thoroughly convinced 
that once Cossacks are trained and educated in strict harmony with 
their natural and material peculiarities, that once good seed is sown, 
good results will be reaped and we shall again, as of old, see the Cossacks 
famous, and representing one of the substantial elements of our military 
organisation. 
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Esprit DE Corps, AN AID TO DISCIPLINE. 


By Major Sir R. A. Colleton, Royal Welch Fusiliers. 


Esprit de Corps has been somewhere defined as the art of 
abusing every other Regiment than ones own. And this, no 
doubt, is the form that it sometimes takes and is perhaps the rea- 
son that that good old Military virtue has of late years somewhat 
fallen into disrepute. At any rate it is a virtue that is but little 
inculcated in these unsentimental days; and J venture to think 
we lose thereby a valuable means for the maintenance of discip- 
line. 

But there is a spurious and a real Esprit de Corps. The: 
false consists in resting on the past Jaurels of our Regiment and 
priding ourselves on being Gunners, or Cavalry, or Guards, 
or Rifles, or Fusiliers, or Highlanders ; thanking God, like the 
Pharisee, that we are not as other men are, without taking the 
trouble to shew in what the superiority we claim consists. Those 
who pore the real Esprit de Corps, while priding themselves 
equally on the past achievments and good name of their Corps, 
endeavour to shew by their conduct in Peace, or War, that they 
are worthy inheritors of its reputation. 

There are some who tell us that it is very snobbish thus to 
pride oneself on belonging to any particular corps—that officers 
and men in all regiments are drawn from the same sources and 
that consequently one Regiment is as good as another—neither 
better nor worse, But these, I think belong chiefly to that class 
ef mind of which we see so many instances in politics, men who 
are ardent lovers of all mankind and of every other country but 
their own. But it will be an evil day for the British Army and 
the British Nation if such ideas become general and the British 
soldier is taught to believe that he is no better than the soldier 
of any other nation, It was in exactly the opposite spirit that. 
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our Fathers accomplished those great deeds, which have made 
England what she is, and the British Navy and Army glorious 
for all time. If history be true, our Elisabethan ancestors had a 
saying “one Spaniard lick two Portuguee, and one jolly English- 
man lick all three.’ This, in the eyes of some, is a deplorably 
Jingoe and chauvinist saying, which besides being untrue, is ex- 
tremely discourteous to the friendly nations therein mentioned, 
and should therefore be consigned to oblivion as a remnant 
of barbarism. But all the same, that sentence, to use the 
slang of the day, is “Full of merit” ; and worthy to be remem- 
bered, not only by soldiers and sailors, but by all who have to 
struggle to overcome an adversary, For while I am not concern- 
ed to maintain the literal truth of the saying, there can be no 
doubt that the mere fact that a man is firmly convinced of his 
superiority over his adversary, must, if his faith be firm, go a long 
way towards making him superior. Let it not be thought that 
J advocate overweening conceit and despising ones enemy. Quite 
the contrary. Let us take beforehand ull reasonable measures 
in order that we may deserve Victory and then trust to the spirit 
of our Elisabcthan forefathers to ensure it. 

Ihave hinted at the begining of this lecture at my belief 
that Esprit de Corps has not now the same force in the army that 
it had in the past. Its decay is I consider, due to the following 
reasons. 

Ist. The change in the nomenclature of the single battalion 
regiments, which took place when the system of territorial regi- 
ments, was introduced ; which often resulted in two battalions 
being linked together which had _no previous associations or sym- 
pathies in common. Indeed, it is notorious that in several 
instances these unions were extremely ill assorted and the ill feel- 
ing between the linked battalions was very strong. Under such 
circumstances it was inevitable, as the men changed backwards 
and forwards from one battalion to the other that the old 
battalion Esprit de Corps should die out, while the hostile senti- 
ments of the officers prevented the cultivation of any new bond 
of union to take its place. This cause of decay acted in different 
regiments with varying degrees of intensity, some corps being 
more suitably mated than others. The soreness between linked 
battalions is now dying out and a healthy regimental feeling is 
beginning to take its place. But the soldier is a conservative 
animal and Esprit de Corps is a plant of slow growth, which can- 
not be ruthlessly dug up and transplanted in strange soil with im- 
punity, but when grown, it sends its roots both wide and deep. 

2nd. Esprit de Corps cannot I think, be expected to have 
the spontaneous growth in the short service sqldier that it had in 
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the old 21 years man, who spent the greater part of his active 
life in the service and whose regiment was his home. The classes 
from which the British soldier is drawn have an innate prejudice 
against the army as a profession, which is one of the greatest 
obstacles to recruiting. A man, as a rule, only enlists either 
through a love of adventure, because he is unable to earn a livli- 
hood in civil life, or because he has had some trouble with the 
opposite sex. When he does “go for a soldier,” he is generally 
considered by his friends and relations to have made a step on 
the downward path in life. The old time recruit enlisted for 21 
years and finding himself thrown among comrades similarly 
situated, and with whom Esprit de Corps and discipline had in 
the course of years become second nature, speedily and insensi- 
bly imbibed the opinions and habits of those about him, and 
learnt to reckon at their true value the prejudices of those who 
opposed his enlistment. The majority of recruits of the present 
day join with different ideas and under different circumstances. 
They have, asa rule, enlisted to avoid some temporary trouble 
at home and on joining, find themselves among comrades, who 
are eagerly anticipating their release from the irksome control 
of Military service, and their return to the freedom of civil life 
at the end of their first.period of limited engagement. In such 
nen the soil is not favorable to the spontaneous growth of Esprit 
de Corps, nor is there sufficient time for discipline to become a 
habit. In the short service soldier Esprit de Corps is an “Jxotic ” 
which must be carefully planted and tended before we can expect 
it to flourish. 

And now let us consider by reference to times past what is 
the practical value of Esprit de Corps, and if it be worth the trouble 
necessary to instil it in the mind of the soldier. In order todo 
this we must turn to military history and more particularly to 
that much of it, which is contained in the Historical Records of 
our most famous regiments. 

The English knights and archers who fought at Crecy, Poic- 
tiers and Agincourt possessed an intense pride of class, which was 
a species of Esprit de Corps. How heartily the English archer 
despised the bowmen of other nations, who unable to use bows of 
the weight and strength of the English longbow, tried to com- 

nsate for their inferior strength and skill by the use of the cross- 
toy What was it, but that just pride and confidence in himself 
and his fellows which enabled him so fearlessly;to encounter and 
overthrow time after time apparently overwhelming odds. 

That the Elisabethan navigators and adventurers possessed 
this pride of class in a marked degree is shewn by numberless, 
instances, and by the spirit which inspired that arrogant boast 
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before quoted, “One Spaniard lick two Portugee, one jolly English 
man Tick all three.” 

But Drake, Raleigh, Howard, Frobisher, Sir Richard Gre 
ville and others too numerous to mention proved time and aguin 
that it was no idle vaunt. 


What was it but Esprit de Corps, combined with religion: 
fanaticism and strict discipline, which made Cromwell’s “Ironsides” 
the terror of their foes. Some may be inclined to assign the mest 
important share in their success to their religious enthusiasm, bu 
history tells us that their religion sat but lightly on many of them 
when in private, and was often only assumed as a conveniest 


cloak. But granting that their succoss was due to the feeling that : 


*¢God’s saints” were irresistible, was this not also a kind of Esprit 
de Corps. 


Coming to more recent times let us turn to the battle of 
Minden, when six regiments of British Infantry—the 12th, 20h 
28rd, 25th, 37th and 51st with a Brigade of Hanoverians, exposed 
in front and flank to artillery and_musketry, charged in line and 
rolled back wave after wave of the Household cavalry of France. 


Remember the conduct of the Fusilier Brigade at Albuera 
immortalised in Napier’s splendid description of that battle. Re 
member the behaviour of the 57th at the same battle, where 
fighting to the last, surrounded by numberless foes, they earned 
the glorious name of the “ Dichards.” Recall the deeds of the 
28th and of the 92nd Highlanders at Quatre Bras; the un 
shaken firmness of the British squares at Waterloo, the victorious 
charges of the Heavy Cavalry, when the French Cuirassiers went 
down before the Union Brigade like grass before the mower. 
Consider the bravery of the Light Division at Alma, the charges 
of the Heavy and Light Brigades at Balaclava and the conduct of 
our hardly pressed and scattered men in the soldier’s battle of 
Inkerman. Think of the hardships endured and herosim dis 
played by our men in the Indian mutiny. But what need further 
to multiply instances? Let any one ask himself, after studying 
the history of the corps and regiments of the British Army, if 
some force, other than mere animal courage, was not needed to 
bring men victoriously through the dangers and perils therein 
related, And what was that force, which animated the British 
soldier to do such great deeds, but love of. country, pride in bis 
regiment, self respect and a determination to do his duty at all 
costs, even that of life itself ; all of which motives are summed 
up for the soldier in the term Esprit de Corps. There can then 


I think be no doubt as to the practical value of Esprit de Corps 
in war. 
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But we are not always at war: in fact many, I may say the 
majority of soldiers, go through their whole service without having 
had the chance of proving their discipline and courage in the field. 
‘What then can Esprit de Corps do for us in time of peace? It can 
I think do much to aid in the maintenance of that discipline with- 
out which the best armed men are a rabble and not soldiers. If it 
be continually instilled into the mind of the soldier from the 
time he joins until he leaves the Service that he is the inheritor 
of the good name and reputation, which his predecessors have earn- 
ed for the Regiment, and that while it is a privilege and an honor 
to belong to that regiment, he must constantly bear in mind that its 

ood name and reputation are now in his keeping, and that it is 
Eis most sacred duty to hand them down to his successors un- 
blemished and unimpaired. Make him understand that although 
he may not have the chance of distinguishing himself on Service, 
cleanliness and smartness in appearance, the steady and cheerful 
discharge of all duty that may be required of him, whether pleasant, 
or unpleasant, are certain methods of maintaining the good name 
of his regiment. Teach him that the man who shirks a disagre- 
able duty, or performs it sulkily or half-heartedly, who falls out on 
the line of march, or goes sick, without sufficient cause, is as cer- 
tainly injuring the reputation of his Regiment as if he were 
guilty of skulking on the field of battle ; and that he cannot do 
any action, which is disgraceful to him as a man, without also dis- 
gracing the corps of which he is a member. If the soldier can be 
thoroughly imbued with such ideas as these, it will scarcely be 
denied that Esprit de Corps is capable of being a very powerful 
aid to discipline. 

But I may here be told that there is much virtue in an “if” 
and that not until the Millenium arrives, will it be possible to 
substitute the fear of disgrace for the fear of punishment, as a 
deterrent to offences against. discipline, and that when that time 
does arrive, soldiers and martial virtues will be at a discount. I 
willingly admit that Perfection, however much we may strive 
after it, is unattainable, nevertheless it is our duty not to cease 
trying to attain it. As long as Human nature is what it is, it 
will never be possible to dispense entirely with punishment for 
offences against he law, whether Civil, or Military. But punish- 
ment is for the minority, and there is in all ranks and conditions 
of life a Majority, who are restrained from the commission of 
offences against the law, either by their consciences, or by the force 
of Public opinion. Esprit de Corps appeals in a regiment both to 
the conscience of the individual and to Public opinion, and the 
cultivation of that sentiment has for its object the increase ofthat 
majority for whom punishment is not required. It. will I think be: 
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conceded by all, that that object is a worthy one to strive for, it 
only remains to consider how far our aim is a practicable one and 
how we should set about its realisation. 

Every regiment in the British Army posesses its Regimental 
Record, in which is to be found its history from the time it was 
raised, and a more or less full account of the Battles and Cam- 
paigns in which it has taken part and the names of officers and 
men belonging to the corps, who have in times past specially 
distinguished themselves by their bravery and conduct. These 
Records are official and were compiled in the Adjutant General’s 
Office by Mr. Richard Cannon and were issued to the army in 1850. 
Some regiments, more fortunate than others, have lately had their 
Records revised, expanded and brought up to date, my own Re- 
giment, the Royal Welch Fusiliers, is one of these, and its his- 
tory now extends to 1889, in which year was celebrated its Bi- 
centennary. But even those corps, whose histories have not been 
revised since 1850 possess ample material to enable them to carry 
out the object with which these records were written. That object 
is clearly explained in the preface to the First Edition, issued to 
the army in 1836 as follows :— 

“The character and credit of the British Army must chiefly 
depend upon the zeal and ardour by which all who enter into its 
service are animated, and consequently it is of the highest im- 
portance that any measure calculated to excite the spirit of educa- 
tion, by which alone great and gallant actions are achieved, should 
be adopted.” 

“ Nothing ‘can more fully tend to the accomplishment of this 
desirable object than a full display of the noble deeds with which 
the military history of our country abounds. To hold forth these 
bright examples to the imitation of the youthful soldier and thus 
incite him to emulate the meritorious conduct of those who have 
preceded him in their honourable career, are among the motives 
that have given rise to the present publication.” 

Now I venture to think that the motives above set forth 
have been somewhat lost sight of, of late years, in the British Army, 
and that while devoting much time and attention to such subjects 
as Musketry, Attack and Defence and all that forms the physical 
and material side of a soldier's education, we are in danger of 
neglecting the cultivation of his mind and of those qualities, of 
which Esprit de Corps is the most important, that go to produce a 
good “morale,” without which the soldier is a soulless machine, 
@ steam engine without steam. 

And yet that great commander, Napoleon has told us that, 
“In war moral effects are to physical ones as three to one.” That 
he acted uniformly on this axiom is evident from the perusal of 
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those proclamations with which he was in the habit of inflaming 
the ardour of his soldiers on the eve of the campaign, or great battle. 
That he was most sedulous in inculcating Esprit de Corps in 
his regiments is proved by many instances, the one which, 
most readily occurs to me being that related by Baron de Marbot 
in his memoirs ; when at the battle of Aspern and Es’ling, Na- 
poleon was informed that one of his regiments had been driven 
by the Austrians out of the village of Aspern, its Colonel killed 
and that it was retiring in confusion. Napoleon at once galloped 
up to the regiment and called for the Colonel until at last some- 
one ventured to reply to his repeated enquiries that the Colonel 
was dead. “TI asked where is he”? “We left him in the village.” 
“ What you left the body of your Colonel in the hands of the 
enemy ! Go back instantly and find it and learn that a good re- 
giment should always be able to shew its colonel and its Eagle.” 
The regiment at once turned back, retook the village and laid the 
colonel’s body at Napoleon’s feet. 

But to return to the point from which I fear I have some- 
what digressed. My proposal briefly is; that the history of his 
Regiment should form part of the instruction of every recruit 
from the day he joins until he takes his place in the ranks asa 
drilled soldier. His attention should be especially drawn to 
those parts of it, iv which Non-Commissioned Officers or private 
soldiers are honorably mentioned and praised for their valor and 
good conduct ; in order that he may understand that it is not 
only the conduct of the officers which brings credit or dis- 
eredit on the name of a corps, but that on the contrary as there 
are many more soldiers in a corps than there are officers, 
so the former in proportion to their numbers have a greater 
influence on the name and reputation of the regiment. Teach 
him that it does not fall to the lot of every ono to do “some 
great thing,” but that he must not on that account, like the 
Syrian of old, despise and neglect the every day work that lies 
to his hand in time of peace and that the reputation of the corps, 
which is in his keoping, is as surely maintained by the strict un- 
ostentatious performance of duty in time of peace, as by the 
performance of some conspicuous deed of gallantry in war. There 
should be a copy of the Regimental Records on the table of every 
Reading room in the regiment and it should be the text book 
from which reading and dictation are taught in the regimental 
schools, * 

That the soldier of the present day is by no means insensi- 
ble to the name gained by his Regiment in the past is proved by 
the fact that on any occasion when the barrack rooms are decora- 
ted, such as Xmas day, the yictories won by the Regiment, in- 
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variably take their part in the adornment of the walls. But I fear 
that very few of the men could tell in what country the place, 
which gives its name to the battle, is situated, against what enemy 
it was fought and what was the part taken by his Regiment in 
gaining it. And yet without this knowledge, how can we expect 
the soldier to respond to a reference, in time of danger, to the past 
glories of his Regiment. Of what use is it for an officer, in a tight 
place, to call on his men to “Remember Albuera” or “Alma” if the 
men are ignorant of all the circumstances connected with those 
battles. And yet the value of such stirring appeals in time of 
need has been recognised in all ages. How often did Napoleon 
bid his soldiers recall Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau and Fried- 
land and when did they fail to respond to such an appeal. But 
then most of the veterans to whom those appeals were made, had 
either themselves taken part in those battles, or had become 
intimately acquainted with all the details connected with them. 
Is not a French mob lashed into frenzy by a reference to some 
date, which to the uninitiated means nothing, but which the 
people addressed know to be the date of some Republican or 
Revolutionary anniversary. Note the effect produced on an 
Orangeman by the mention of the Battle of the Boyne, or ona 
modern Irish patriot when he is bidden to “ Remember Mitchels- 
town.” But in each of these instances, the effect produced on 
the hearer is proportional to his knowledge of the events to which 
allusion is made and the value ho sets on the associations con- 
nected with them. It is for this reason that I hold it absolutely 
necessary that the soldier should be instructed in the history of 
the Regiment to which he belongs. In addition to such instruc- 
tion the officers when reproving an offender should endeavour 
to touch the man’s pride, and appeal to his feelings of self respect 
and Esprit de Corps. Those who have never tried the effect of 
such an appeal may perhaps smile and put me down as an un- 
practical theorist for making such a suggestion. But I can only 
say that I have tried it and often found it more effectual than 
punishment. It is more particularly in those offences against 
military discipline, which are the most difficult to reach by the 
stereotyped methods, that this course of treatment will be found 
_ most effectual. Such offences as “ Slackness on Guard,” “eye 

service on Fatigue,” “falling out on the line of march” and 

“ going sick without sufficient cause,” are of all offences the most 

difficult of proof and at the same time the most destructive to dis- 

cipline, because they are so insidious and far reaching in their 

effects. It may be said that the regulations provide for the 

two latter offences by directing the medical officer to mark 

any man for “Duty” who ‘falls out’ or reports himself sick 
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without cause, and that every such man is to be punished. But 
if a man tells the Doctor that he was obliged to fall out by a sudden 
colic, or that he has had bad fever during the night but is better now; 
how can the doctor contradict him on the spur of the moment? All 
he can doin case of doubt is to detain the man for observation, and. 
there is no proof obtainable that he is malingering to shirk a 
distasteful duty, and so the offender escapes detection. Such a 
man may be known to his officers as a sneaking fellow and a real 
“ Queen’s Hard Bargain” and yet he may have a clean defaulter 
sheet, because the law cannot reach him. A few such men are a 
veritable plague spot in a Regiment and will by their bad exam- 
Pe do untold mischief, if their influence is not promptly checked. 

he only means of doing this is to create a healthy public spirit 
and to make the men understand how unsoldierlike and unmanly 
such conduct is and how detrimental to the Reputation of the 
Regiment. Try and cultivate the feeling which existed in the 
Old Highland Regiments, when they were first raised and nearly 
every man in the regiment belonged to the same clan and district, 
which made the posting of the name of the man guilty of a 
disgraceful offence on the door of his parish church, the most 
dreaded punishment that could be inflicted. 

The method which I advocate of appealing to the good feelin 
and honour of the soldier is in uso in the German Army and is 
believe regarded by them as the Keystone of their system of dis- 
cipline. Inthe French Army this description of moral training 
is considered of the highest importance. The French “instruction 
Ministerielle” of 30th May 1883 lays down that it is incumbent on 
officers to educate their men and to give them such instruction in 
military duty as will raise their moral standard, and at the same 
time give them a clear notion of their professional obligations. 
Again a circular of the Minister of War of 1887 prescribes that offi- 
cers must exert themselves to develop in their men the funda- 
mental principles of discipline, love of duty and obedience to orders, 
and suggests that the idea of patriotism, sacrifice for, and devotion . 
to ones country, may be evoked by the recital of instances taken 
from the annals of the army. With this end in view Captain 
J. Maurie and A. Basille have compiled “Le Livre du Bon Soldat” 
which contains some 200 well authenticated anecdotes, which the 
Reviewer of the Royal United Service Institution Journal con- 
siders to be admirably calculated to excite the interest of the 
soldier and to impress on him the principles above referred to. No 
one will I think care to assert that the British, is less sensitive to 
appeals to his honor and patriotism than the German, or French 
soldier, and if the Germans and French find it possible to incul- 
cate such feelings in men who serve barely three years with the- 
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colors, it ought to be still more possible for us with men whose 
term of service with the colors is more than double that of the 
soldiers of continental armies. 

In time of War there are other chords which we can touch 
with a view to raising the Soldier’s morale. It appears to be 
the custom of late years to leave the Colors of a Battalion at the 
Depdt before going on Service or sometimes they accompany 
the Regiment and are left at the Base, or if taken into the 
Field at all, they are kept in the rear under escort, apparently 
because in the existing era of breech loading rifles and loose 
order fighting they would be in great danger of being lost; greatly 
to the dishonor of the Regiment. But this idea seems to me to be 
ona par with that which formerly prevented the Artillery from 
bringing their guns into action at close quarters, for fear of in- 
curring the disgrace of having them captured. But that idea is 
now happily exploded and the loss of guns which have stuck to 
their work to the last in support of the other arms is now con- 
sidered in no way disgraceful ; but the dishonor would rather lic 
in saving them at the expense of the loss of their support ata 
critical moment. If the Colors are too valuable to risk, why 
retain them at all, for their value in the eyes of the soldier lies in 
the fact they, (for the colors, like the king, never die) have waved 
and guided the Regiment to victory in every battle inscribed on 
their folds). And who can question the value of the Colors to the 
worn out soldier, in the moment of depression, when he feels he 
can do no more, and Victory, or Defeat, hang in the balance. If 
any doubt, let him read Kinglake’s account of the Alma, when the 
Queen’s Color of The Royal Welch, in the hands of young Austru- 
ther, led the light division to the assault of the Great Redoubt. And 
how many instances of a like nature could not be quoted by other 
officers versed in the Records of their regiments? No, so far 
from keeping the Colors out of danger let them be seen always in 
the thickest of the fight and let the soldier be taught that so long 
as a man remains alive it is his duty to defend them to the last, 
To lose colors in this way is no disgrace and the lives of those 
who fall in carrying them will be well expended. 

The Band of a regiment is often treated in much the same 
way as the colors, or if brought into the field, the men are used as 
stretcher bearers. Martial music is an incentive to a soldier’s 
spirit, which should by no means be neglected, and one that was 
made use of by Skobeleff when his regiments marched, with all 
their Bands playing, to the attack of the Green Hills at Plevna. 

In fact if we wish for success in war we should neglect no 
means of raising the morale of our men. It is useless to appeal 
in the day of battle to the Esprit de Corps of our men and past 
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glories of our Regiments, if we have neglected to prepare the soil 
and sow the seed in time of peace. 

Above all things combat that damnable doctrine that steam 
and the Breechloader have reduced all men to the same level and 
that the British soldier and sailor, being no better armed than 
their enemies, are no better than the soldier or sailor of any other 
nation, and that one man is as good as another. All history 
teachers us the contrary and that it is not the weapons, but the 
superior skill and nerve of the men who use them, and the ability 
to stand “hard pounding” the longest that makes the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

Although in the foregoing remarks I have spoken only of the 
British soldier, no one who knows the pride of race which animates 
the Sikh, Gurkha, Rajput, Pathan and other warrior castes of which 
our native army is composed, will doubt that the systematic moral 
training and cultivation of Esprit de Corps which I have been 
advocating, is as applicable to the native soldier as to his European 
comrade. The most casual study of the army list and of the 
history of India for the last 150 years will suffice to shew that 
there is no luck of examples which can be held up for emulation 
to the native soldier of the present day; while the behaviour of the 
Madras sepoys at Arcot under Clive, the conduct of the Bombay 
Grenadiers at Karegaum, the march of the Guides to Delhi 
during the mutiny, are achievments of which any army might be 

roud. 
: Some time ago when reading “the Saturday” I was very 
much struck by the review of a book by a Frenchman, M. Hector 
France, who criticises the British Army and its achievments in no 
friendly spirit. He vigorously denies that the British Soldier is 
better than the soldier of any other country, “ La Belle France” 
for instance, but he attributes the many victories of the Britisher 
entirely to his insufferable conceit, which when he had been 
handsomely beaten, prevented his believing in the possibility of 
his defeat, and retiring from the Field as he ought to have done 
if he played the game fairly. But says M. France, “ what can you 
do with men who are so infatuated with conceit that every private 
soldier says to himself.” The British Army is the finest in the 
world, my Regiment is the finest in the British Army, and I am 
the finest soldier in my regiment.” Clearly all argument mental 
or physical, is thrown away on such people. There, we see our- 
selves as others see us, but T fear the picture is too flattering. I 
venture to think there is a most valuable lesson to be learnt trom 
M. France’s criticisms on us ; although not the ono perhaps he 
intended to convey. The words put in the mouth of the British 
soldier by M. France expross precisely the spirit in which I should 
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like to see him take the field. If we can induce the soldier to 
have this high opinion of himself and to justify it by endea- 
vouring to live up to this ideal in time of peace, we shall have 
paces in creating an Esprit de Corps of the highest order, 
which will sparkle with no evanescent crackling blaze, but which 
will burn with a steady glow like the fire on the hearth of the 
blacksmith’s forge, which one blast of the bellows converts into a 
fierce consuming flame. 


COSSACK SWARMS. 


By Lieut. Colonel P. Neville. 14th Bengal Lancers. 


Cavalry which has been trained to mancuvre exclusively 
in close order against other troops in similar formation, will un- 
doubtedly find itself much embarassed when confronted for the 
first time with a swarm attack. 

This form of offence is more or less extensively practised by 
foreign armies, especially that of Russia. 

he Cossacks particularly of this Nation affect what they 
call the “ Lava” formation in preference toa close order, and, 
as it is not at all improbable that one day we shall be called upon 
to meet these troops in the field, it will not be out of place to 
consider this form of attack and the way in which it may best 
he met and confounded. 

Owing to the close supervision of the Press in Russia and 
the stringent regulations in force for suppressing the disclosure 
of any of their military methods to foreign Powers, it is impos- 
sible for us to obtain any reliable information regarding their 
Cavalry drill and tactics. 

However, I have found in the writings of Professor Vambéry 
much valuable information concerning the Cossacks and their 
tactics. 

Before, however touching upon this point I would first dis- 
cuss the subject of swarms generally, and especially a pamphlet 
published some years ago (1887), by Lieutenant Colonel G. C. 
Hogg, then Commanding The Poona Horse, entitled “ Cavalry 
Swarms.” Colonel Hogg is an advocate for the “ Swarms” as 
opposed to the close-order attacks. His method is to extend at 
a distance and advance in extended order. When close to the 
enenty, the troops rapidly close to the centre, or a flank of Squad- 
rons or troops, as directed by signal, and fall on the enemy in 
small units and in partially closed order. His arguments in favor 
in his views may be briefly condensed as follows :— 

1. Immunity from the effects of fire. 

2, Facilities for a flank attack. 

3. Facilities for manosuvring. 

4, Advantage when attacked by superior numbers. 

5. Rapidity of movement. 

6. Adyantages of small tactical units. ‘ 
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7. Effect in giving security to the flanks. 

8. Advantages in forcing a combat on an unwilling enemy. 

He then considers the objections that may be advanced to 
the above, which he conceives to be— 

(a). Want of control. 

(6). Want of cohesion in the attack. 

(c). Dust and smoke. 

(d). Multiplicity of commands. 

(e). Over fatigue of horses. 

(f). Reducing the chances of surprise. 

(g). Loosening of moral ties. 

Beginning with his No. 1, I will give a précis of his argu- 
ments, aud afterwards proceed to give a rough idea, according 
to Vambery, of the Cossack methods, with suggestions as to the 
best way of defeating them. 

1. “It is obvious,” says Colonel Hogg, “ that cavalry ad- 
vancing under fire in close order offer, not only a conspicuous, but 
a very compact target for Artillery as well as Infantry, and it is 
equally obvious that when extended as recommended, not only 
is the effect of a direct fire reduced 5 to 2, but what is of equal 
importance, the chances of a concentrated fire from both flanks 
are in consequence of the extended front very much diminished. 
These are very important advantages, and as they are not likely to 
be disputed, I shall have nothing further to say on the subject.” 

Notwithstanding the writer's opinion, I will venture to dis- 
pute his argument. It must be borne in mind that the error in all 
fire, whether of Infantry or Artillery, is to be found in the vertical 
rather than the horizontal plane ; and therefore, except in confusing 
the firing body as to the objective of aim, it matters comparatively 
little whether an open or close order obtain. 

Again, no sane Cavalry commander, except when prepared 
to immolate his command on the altar of Duty, would think of 
charging infantry when exposed to a converging fire from both 
flanks, and when attacking his own Arm, such afire is under 
present conditions impossible. : 

I do not say it will be impossible when quick firing guns are 
added to the armament of the Cavalry Division, but that is an- 
other question. 

2. His next point is “ Facilities for a flank attack,” and 
the argument is even weaker than the above. “In order,” he 
says, “to get on to the flank, the first thing to be done is to 
make a movement towards the flank to be attacked, and the more 
compact the order is, in which the line is formed, the further must 
the body which is to make the flank attack have to travel before 
it can complete an out-flanking movement. It stands to reason 
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therefore, that if the Cavalry are in extended order to start with, 
they will have a much shorter distance to travel to reach a flank 
than if they were in compact order.” 

I must again differ with the writer. If his extended cavalry 
mean to attack their enemy’s flank by single troopers, then no 
doubt, the man nearest the objective will have but a compara- 
tively short way to travel, but if, as is contemplated by Colonel 
Hogg, he has to wait until all the men of his Squadron or Troop 
have arrived in their places in close order before delivering the 
attack, I quite fail to see what advantage has been gained Ly the 
extended swarm. 

8. Regarding “ Facilities for manceuvring,” he says “It does 
not require any great training as a Cavalry Officer to appreciate 
the fact that an individual on horseback riding by himself must 
necessarily be able to move much faster than a man squeezed in 
between several other men on each side of him.” 

This opening sentence of Colonel Hogg’s contains the whole 
argument of his page and a half on this point. Speed, however, 
and not manceuvring would seem to be the writer’s desideratum, 
and except when attacking infantry or guns, speed is a quantity 
that should ever be subordinate to good order and cohesion. 
The Great Napoleon on this point observes—‘ In the combat of 
Cavalry against Cavalry, it is not rapidity of movement which 
gives the best result, but good order and cohesion. 

4. Tho next point is the advantage of the Swarm when at- 
tacked by superior numbers. Here, though he quite fails to 
prove any such advantage, (for it is a recognized fact that Cavalry 
in loose order cannot successfully attack an enemy in a close for- 
mation, especially if in greater strength) the writer has hit on 
the actual sting of swarm attack. They can annoy the enemy :— 
they can unsteady them ;—and tt is dificult to sweep them away. 

“ Under such circumstances, it would be difficult for Cavalry 
in close formation, even if they commenced manceuvring with a 
view of gaining some advantage of position, to score much by it, 
if opposed to an enemy as well drilled as themselves. The 
compactness of their formation would prevent any great speed if 
they did commence manceuvring, and a retirement could not long 
be postponed unless under some exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances. In loose order the wide extent of front would afford 
great faciljties for falling on a flank, and the Swarms with plenty 
of room for themselves and their horses, could open out in front 
of the attacking body, and swarm round the flanks and rear. * 
* * Even if no such advantage were gained, it would be very 
difficult for the enemy to force them to retire. They would 
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separate into irregular groups under their respective leaders, 
always ready to threaten some flank or the rear, and their extend- 
ed formation would render it very difficult to drive them in.” 

Here, as before remarked, is the whole danger of swarms. 
They can annoy : they can open out and crowd on the flanks and 
rear of formed bodies, but there the value of any such formation 
ends. To attemptto mancuvre with such a rabble is hopeless, 
and, unless the men aro individually enterprising and bold, they 
are little to be feared, unless, as will be considered further on, they 
have recourse to fire action. 

5. In the next paragraph the writer tries to prove that the 
rapidity of movement which is a quality of swarms, gives them 
an advantage over troops in close order. 

I believe however that this is entirely delusive. Their rapi- 
dity of movement may enhance their powers of annoyance, but 
as we have seen, cavalry in loose order and without cohesion are 
powerless to break formed bodies. They must close if they mean 
to charge, and in this act of closing they will be at the mercy 
of a body in good order which may take that initiative and charge 
them first. 

6. His next point is “The advantage of small tactical 
units.’ This is a question which has often been brought to the 
fore in tactical discussions, and there is a.good deal to be said for it 
when it takes the form of an attack in echelon, each step closely 
following its predecessor in mutual support. The Squadron is 
in reality (whatever arguments may be advanced to the contrary) 
the tactical unit of Cavalry, because it is as great a body of troops 
as one man can control in the confusion of a mél’e. In Colonel 
Hogg’s illustrations to his pamphlet, flank attacks are made by 
Troops and in most of his instances, the squadrons when formed 
for attack, are too far apart to afford the mutual support which is 
an essential point in the echelon attack. 

7. Regarding the security of a swarm against flank attack, 
he says. 

“The weakness of the flanks in bodies of Cavalry is so well 
known, that it is superfluous to discuss it, and the larger the body 
of Cavalry, the greater is the weakness. The German Cavalry 
reformer Schmidt (sic) goes so far as to say that ten men on the 
flank produce a greater effect than 100 men in front. * i? 

* bas A Regiment maneuvring under existing regu- 
lations, shows the flanks of all its squadrons from afar off, and 
in maneuvring against them an opponent can from the very com- 
mencement plan his tactical dispositions so as to arrange to try 
and fall on one or more of them, But in the case of swarms there 
are practically no flanks at all until it is too late to manwuvre 
against them.” 
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This is in reality begging the question. Swarms, as wo 
shall presently see, are exceedingly vulnerable in flank and also 
extremely liable toa sudden panic, when they become entirely 
uan-manageable. Because, under Col. Hoge’s system, the tacti- 
cal units do not close until the moment of attack it does not at 
all follow that his extended line “has no flanks.” 

8. In conclusion of his arguments in favor of his scheme, 
the writer says— 

“With two regiments in knee-to knee formation, if either 
of them declines the combat by retiring itis not an easy matter 
to force on an engagement; for the extreme rapidity required 
in any advance made to overtake a retiring enemy would certain- 
ly cause great disorder. In the case of Swarms however, the 
extended intervals would offer such facilities for moving at a 
rapid pace that opportunities might occasionally occur where Swarms 
could attack in rear the retiring body.” 

The best reply to this is given in his own next sentence.—“ I 
do not for a moment suggest that such tactics are advisable.” 

Combatting the objections to his scheme which he deems 
most likely to be raised, he says— 

(a) ‘One of the most serious objections which will at once 
present itself in connection with a system of Swarms, is that in 
the extended formation, the men are not under proper control, 
and that if wanted at a critical moment to attack in compact 
order, it would be found impossible in the din of battle to got the 
men together.” 

This ix very true, and the writer’s answer scarcely meets the 
difficulty. 

*<To meet it”—he says—‘“all that is necessary is to intro- 
duce certain modifications in our Drill Book. * * * With the 
loose order habitually practiced during time of peace, we should 
be able with safety to carry it out practically during war.” This 
extremely optimistic view of Col. Hogg’s cannot be entertained © 
by the most sanguine tactician without the data of troops who 
shall be the very perfection of coolness, courage, and intelligence; 
and, given such perfect men, it would seem a pity to handicap 
them in the manner suggested, when in close order they might 
conquer the World. 

(2) The next point of objection is the want of cohesion in 
the attack. This he defends by a curious kind of anti-antistasis, 
“It is bad enough as it is,”—he argues—“‘for do we not sce opening 
out under our present close-order regulations? Therefore it may 
just as well be a little worse.” 

“Tt is, as it were, on the part of the Regiment a natural and 
irresistible striying after that formation which isthe most suit- 
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able for the advance of several hundred horses in line at a rapid 
ace.” 

: This rapidity of pace seems to be the writer’s stumbling-block. 

His pamphlet only deals with Cavalry, versus Cavalry, and not with 

attacks on the other Arms, and the highest authorities are at one 

on the point that cohesion and good order are more desirable than 
speed in such attacks. 

The Great Lasalle made a practice of attacking cavalry ata 
trot, in order to secure this very advantage, and only increased his 
speed when the moment for charging had arrived. 

(c) The drawbacks of dust and smoke the writer holds to 
be equal evils with open or close formations. 

(d) Regarding the multiplicity of commands incidental on 
an extended formation, he holds that this is an advantage occa- 
sionally as bringing out the aptitude for independent action of the 
junior officers. (!) 

(e) The question of over-fatigue of horses he meets by saying 
that when open order manoeuvring is reduced to a science, there 
will be little or no extra fatigue. (1!) 

(f) As to the extended line reducing the chances of a sur- 
prise, he says— 

“The conditions necessary for a surprise must be borne in 
mind. The essential conditions are favourable ground, or dust 
and smoke. I have already alluded to the latter, * * * As 
regards ground favorable for the concealment of Cavalry, if such 
ground is available there is no necessity for extending !1 

(g.) With reference to the loosening of moral ties, he argues 
that this will not affect the brave, and for the cowards, they have 
under the present system just as good a chance of evading per- 
sonal danger. With this however, I fancy few of his readers 
will agree, 

Taking it as a whole, after reading Colonel Hogg’s paper I 
came to the conclusion that he had entirely failed to establish his 
argument for the employment of Cavalry Swarms. 

If indeed, he had planned to attack in an open formation 
with his leading lines which should aim at the enemy’s flanks 
and rear, and then charge home with closed squadrons coming up 
behind them, there might be something to be said for the scheme, 
but as Colonel Hogg closes each of his units before attacking to 
about a foot interval, his previous extension seems quite devoid of 
reason. 

The whole question of Cavalry swarms scems to me simple 
enough. It means one of these things :—Kither want of skill 
jn manoeuvring in close order, horses so small and light as to be 
unsuited for shock action, or cowardice of the troops who cannot 
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be induced to attack boldly, knee to knee, but prefer a formation 
in which each individual, if so disposed, may evade the personal 
danger incidental on a frontal attack by a pretence of being busy 
on the flanks or rear of the enemy, 

Given a brave, but unskilful enemy, a Swarm of determined 
and intrepid horsemen will be difficult to meet in close order be- 
cause they will open to let the closed bodies pass through, and 
then fall on their flanks and rear. Such swarms must be met 
in a similar formation, and the fight will then assume the medieval 
form of a series of hand-to-hand combats, in which numbers, 
horseman-ship and skill in the use of arms will give the advan- 
tage to one side or the other. 

An enemy of the third class is little to be feared. They will be 
out of control of their leaders, intent rather on saving their own 
skins than on inflicting injury on their opponents, and very liable 
to a sudden panic, but—and this is the point to be considered— 
they can cause annoyance and unsteadiness in the ranks of their 
adversaries especially if they have recourse to rifle fire, and may 
render the closed bodies liable to defeat by the enemy’s regular 
troops coming up behind them in good order and in several lines. 

This is the real danger of swarms. 

Now let a case be considered in the abstract of two bodies of 
equal strength—the one in close formation, and the other ina 
loose swarm, attacking one another, and let it be supposed that 
the irregular troops belong to one of the 2nd or 3rd class before 
mentioned. 

(Pl.1 Fig. I.) Hero itis very evident that if the swarm 
D. A. B. E, were to await the attack of the line C, the portion A. B. 
would be swept away and practically annihilated. There would 
then remain the two wings D. and E. which should wheel round 
and attack the flanks and rear of C. They being now only about 
half the strength of C.) Owing to the pace at which the line will 
be moving just before contact, D. and E. will be left behind and 
only afew men will be able to gain the flanks of C., D. and E. 
must therefore wheel round and attack from the rear. If the 
line maintain good order and cohesion, they will have nothing to 
do, after the defeat of A. B, but wheel troops about to confront 
D. and E. in closer (and therefore better) formation, and in the 
proportion of two to one; result—victory for C. 

The swarm however, will certainly not await the charge of 
the line but will open out, as in Pl. 1. Fig. 2, and endeavour to 
crowd round the flanks and rear. The best formation therefore 
fur C is a double echelon (Pl. 1. Fig. 3.) 

Now the weak point of all swarms is undoubtedly the flank. 
If closed lines are vulnerable in this direction, swarms are doubly 
so. A flank attack on brave and steady troops in close order will 
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while they themselves, retaining their superiority of formation, 
weight, and morale, should have comparatively few casualties. 

To revert to the Cossacks and their methods, which is, after 
all, the question that really concerns us. 

Vambéry, in his writings on Central Asia, describes the 
Cossacks as a cowardly race, having but little stomach for fight- 
ing, unless when in overwhelming numbers. They are mounted 
he says, on small and weedy ponies which could never stand the 
shock of a charge by British or Native Indian Cavalry. Both 
men and ponies, however, are hardy and inured to fatigue ; they 
can cover yreat distances in the day and live on an inercdibly small 
amount of food. 

The men are armed with long-range rifles, (in the use of 
which they are expert) swords, and very long lances. Their “lava” 
attack is not (unless, as before said, they are greatly superior in 
strength) a hand-to-hand engagement. 

They gallop up in an irregular line, or swarm, as near 
as thev dare to the enemy and, throwing themselves from their 
* tats’, fire with their rifles. 

On the first sign of pursuit, they re-mount and fly at full 
speed, only to return again directly pursuit ceases, to resume their 
fire tactics. 

Now whether Vambéry is correct or not matters little. Sup- 
nie that instead of cowardly, the Cossacks were brave, yet if as 

e says (and this we may believe) they are mounted on sinall 
ponies, it is clear that they are troops unsuited for a shock form 
of attack, and it is therefore very probable that the tactics above 
described are those which they will adopt in the ficld. 

All swarms have three courses open. Either they may attack 
with the arme (lanche, use their fire arms mounted, or act as dis- 
snounted infantry. Tho first of these is easily dealt with: as for 
the second, no mounted fire is of great effect, but the third form 
vt attack is both dangerous and difficult to deal with, so, as it is 
well to be prepared tor the worst, it is this which shall be dis- 
cussed, 

It may be assumed to begin with, that their force will be 
superior to ours, and that we shall rather under than over esti- 
Mate it atas 3 to 2. 

Also from what we know of the Russian Forces in Central 
Asia, we may assume that half of their cavalry will be Cossacks. 

Uf these however, it may bo that several regiments may be 
better mounted and trained than the rest and capable of taking 
part with the Regular troops in shock action. 

We may also fairly assume that they will have two Horse 
Artillery Batteries to our one. 
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The first point then is, as we have seen, to aim at their 
flanks, or rather flank, for as a rule but one will be exposed, and 
this will be the easier for us as they will endeavour to get round 
our flanks and rear. 

That the swarm can only attack on one flank is evident, if 
the enemy’s artillery is to have a free field of action. 

If they attack in front and on both flanks, their guns must be 
masked. 

It is therefore on the outward flank from the guns that we 
must expect them. 

This is point No. 2. 

It may however happen that several Sotnias may be sent 
round the enemy’s inner flank to harass our guns: (Pl. 3) in such 
a case a sufficient number of squadrons must be sent from the 
nearest regiment to support the guns; these should adopt the 
tactics sketched further on for the outer flank guard. 

The third point which I would advance is the well known 
demoralizing effect which the fire of machine guns or Mitrailleuses 
has on troops of deficient morale. 

They simply cannot stand before it. It behoves us therefore 
to complete the armament of our Cavalry Division by the addition 
of a Battery of such guns which should obviously manwuvre on 
the flank opposite that of the horse Artillery. The Battery 
should be composed of six machine guns on light but strong 
carriages, well horsed, and capable of keeping up with Cavalry at 
a gallop.* 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument that this has been 
done, and that we have our Battery of J/itrailleuses;—how are we 
to act when opposed to the Cossack Swarm ? 

In the first place our Divisional Commander must find out 
which of his flanks is about to be threatened. 

To do this he must either play a waiting game and allow 
the enemy’s Artillery to come into action before making his dis- 
position for attack, or else he must force the enemy’s taal and 
induce them to attack our most protected (by the ground) flank 
by pushing his artillery rapidly forward and opening fire first, at 
the same time making a movement with his cavalry towards the 
flank away from the guns. 


* It seems to me a National disgrace that England should be behind the whole 
world in the strength of her Artillery armament. That we are few in numbers, 
owing to our (deplorable) volunteer system of enlistment is painfully true, and to 
counteract this we ouyht to have the most perfect and best trained Army on Earth, 
but alas! this is very far froin being the case. Take this very question of Artillery 
this is not a matter of men but of money, and we are indubitably the richest 
of all Nations, Why then have we not the strongest Artillery force in existence. 
Why should Russia or Prussia, or Belguim, or Sweden be able to bring into the field 
2, 5, or 10 Batteries to one of ours? Why indeed ? 
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If the enemy is greatly superior in numbers, it is next neces- 
sary to assume a formation best suited to prevent our flanks from 
being envelopped, and this is evidently a double echelon. 

If we start in this formation, it is always easy during the ad- 
vance to alter the disposition of squadrons, wings, or regiments, 
as may seem most advisable to the G. O. C. 

The next, and most important point, is to secure our threat- 
ened flank and keep the enemy’s swarms at such a distance that 
the effect of their small-arm fire may be reduced to a minimum. 

This, I believe, will best be effected by means ofa strong 
flank guard of independent squadrons in intimate mutual support, 
in combination with the Machine gun Battery. 

The effective range of swarms using fire arms against moving 
bodies of cavalry may be estimated at from 600 to 800 yards. 
We should therefore endeavour to keep them at lest half a mile 
from our outward flank. 

This will be a difficult and dangerous task for which the 
élite of the troops should be selected. The independent squadrons 
should manouvre in single rank, as every available lance or sabre 
will be required, In this formation they should be amply able to 
sweep away any nucleus of their worse mounted foes ; their rapi- 
dity of movement (working thus independently) will be a palli- 
ative against fire, as a further protection against which they may 
well be covered by extended files, who when threatened at any 

point by over whelming numbers, should rapidly retire, thus leaving 
the nucleus of the enemy a target for the machine guns and an 
objective for the squadron lines to charge. The extended files 
above referred to, will be most useful in attracting the attention 
of the swarms opposed to them and thereby facilitating a surprise 
on their flanks. 

They should even adopt the Cossack method, dismounting and 
firing by alternate numbers, the better to effect their purpose. 
We have seen how disastrous a flank attack is on swarms; every 
possible effort therefore should be made to distract their attention 
from the flank and thus allow of its being circumvented. 

It may be argued that it would be better to meet swarm with 
swarm, and that our troops being superior to the Cossacks in weight 
and morale, should be able in this loose formation to sweep them 
away. We must bear in mind however, first that a close formation is 
superior to any loose order for shock action ; secondly, that the 
enemy being in greatly superior numbers, any open order would 
render individual troopers of our side liable to be surrounded by 
their opponents, and thirdly, that in such order the men aro out 
of control, and it is therefore impossible for the superior officers 
te direct the course of the fight, Moreover, as I have shewn in 
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a former paper, concentration is the great desideratum when con- 
tending with an enemy of superior numerical strength. 

The question as to the positions, relative to that of the Cavalry 
Division, to be taken up by the Machine guns and the indepen- 
dent squadrons of the flank guard, must next be thought of. That 
these will depend on the circumstances of each individual case is 
certain, but we may assume a normal formation for troops moving 
in an open country which will suit must cases in point. 

That the machine guns when in action will be caught up and 
passed by the advancing Cavalry is evident ; also that whilst 
limbered up and in movement, they are useless, and that if left 
behind and not adequately supported, they are liable to be cut 
off and captured by the enemy. 

It therefore follows that they should be divided into separate 
detachments, the best arrangement being, as it seems to me, three 
detachments of 2 guns each. The first should gallop out well 
ahead on the threatened flank, supported by a Squadron, and come 
into action as far as possible in front of the advancing division. 

The second should follow, dividing the distance between the 
above detachment and the Ist line of Cavalry. The third should 
remain with the Reserve to repel any attempt of the swarms to 
gain the rear of the Force. Nos. 1 and 2 should open fire simul- 
taneously. On No. 2 being caught up by the Ist line, No. 3 
should gallop to the front and become No, 1. No. 2, when 200 or 
300 yards in rear (according to circumstances) should limber up 
and join the Reserve, and so on, the rear-ward detachment taking 
the lead in succession. 

The supporting squadron should remain attached to the 
leading detachment. 

The independent squadrons of the flank guard must move in 
such a manner as to render the greatest assistance in keeping the 
swarms at a distance. As the enemy's exposed flank will be their 
most vulnerable point, this should be continually threatened. It 
behoves therefore, a greater portion of the Guard to move 
somewhat in rear of, and some 700 yards away from the flank of 
the Cavalry Division. The O. C. the Reserve should keep a very 
keen look-out to this flank, and if any of the squadrons seems in 
need of assistance, must promptly send them aid. 

As we have seen before, swarms numbering nearly half the 
enemy’s force may be looked for: we should therefore not be 
niggardly in sending help from the Reserve. 

If our Flank Guard is successful in driving off the swarms, 
and more especially if they cause a panic among them, (a com- 
mon occurrence with even well disciplined and organised troops, 
but far more common to swarms) they will be most useful during 
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the attack of the Division on theenemy’s Regular troops, by fall- 
ing on their flank and rear. 

The proposal to arm our Cavalry Divisions with a Battery of 
Machine guns, or Mitrailleuses, is one that has often been mooted 
of late, though not, I believe, in connection with swarms. 

It isa measure that [ feel sure would greatly increase the 
efficiency and offensive power of our Cavalry Arm. The cost would 
be trifling compared with the resultant good. 

In addition to the Divisional Battery of Mitrailleuses, it 
would be a great safe-guard to our Horse Artillery to attach two 
such machine guns to each Battery. Their fire would be far more 
efficacious to repel flank attacks by cavalry than the conventional 
squadron escort. If each Division has two Horse Batteries (and 
I believe I have the sense of the great majority of Military Off- 
cers in saying they should never have less they need fear no front 
attack, and squadrons detached for the defence of guns, weaken the 
offensive force of the Division without being of much use to the 

uns. : 
. The question of ammunition supply is one to be carefully 
thought out. If this is insufficient, the machine guns become 
merely an incumberance to the Division, being of no offensive use, 
and requiring an escort for their protection. Light but stron, 
Caissons of sufficient capacity might be devised which shoul 
move in rear of the Reserve. 

From these each detachment, on becoming No. 8, as described 
above, might replenish their limber boxes, 

It is superfluous to remark that, as in the case of modern In- 
fantry, a judicious “control of fire” should apply to machine 


8. 

In every Cavalry Regiment a certain number of men should 
be instructed in the drill and working of these guns so as to be 
ready to replace casualties among the gunners. 

Seeing that what we have to fear in a campnign against a 
great Power, such as Russia, is the sheer force of overwhelming 
numbers, and nothing else, the urgent necessity for machine guns 
ps an additional armament for the Division, cannot, I think be too 
strongly insisted upon. Nothing short of this will give us the 
power to combat a very superior cavalry force, while at the same 
time harrassed and annoyed in flanks and rear by clouds of 
mounted infantry who have a reputation as marksmen. 

it may happen that the Cossacks will precede their Cavalry 
Division by a day’s or even two days’ march, un-accompanied by 
Horse Artillery. 

In this case their attacks may be expected in front and on 
both flanks. 
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A front attack is not much tobe feared unless in broken 
ground unsuited for cavalry action, as, if our first line take upa 
broad front, it ont needs a rapid forward movement to sweep them 
away before they have time to clear the flanks. 

The danger and annoyance to both flanks, and to the rear of 
our Division will, however, be proportionately increased. 

In this case, both flanks must be guarded by independent 
squadrons, and the Horse Artillery and Machine guns should be 
equally divided on both flanks. 

As in the former case, a double echelon appears to be a favo- 
rable formation for approach. : 

Marching under such adverse conditions will be slow and 
harassing work, and the flank Guard squadrons should be fre 
quently relieved as the strain on them will be, doubtless, great. 

Wherever favorable ground is met with, squadrons and regi- 
ments should be dismounted and the swarms dispersed by rifle 
fire. 

As it is most necessary to practise in peace such manoeuvres 
as may be required in war, it would be well in our next Cavalry 
Camp of Exercise to make one side essay the Cossack Swarm tactics 
and the other the counter attack, either on the lines above sug- 
gested, or in some other more suitable way. 


Notes for the Illustrations. 

Plates 1, and 2, require no explanation except that Fig. 3, of 
the latter illustrates two courses of action on the part of the swarms. 

On the flank A D, they are pressing forward against C and 
are attacked in flank by squadron No. 8. On the other side they 
are shewn trying to surround the flank guard squadron No. 1. 
which lays them open to a rolling-up charge from squadron No. 2 

In Plate 3, the Division is seen advancing to attack the 
enemy ina double echelon. The enemy has 9 regiments to our 
6, the regular troops disposed with 3 regiments in first line, one, in 
support, and one in Reserve. The remaining 4 regiments are in 
Swarms, 3 being on our left flank, and one on the right attacking 
the Horse Artillery.* 

The Machine guns are in 3 detachments on the left. Nos. 1 
and 2 are supported by a squadron in eingle ranks which has 
thrown out a skirmishing line to draw the attention of the swarms 
from their right flank which is being attacked by 2 squadrons. 
Half a regiment of the enemy’s Irregulars has got behind the 
Division and is being kept in check by the fire of No. 3 detach- 


* The regiments in both sides are assumed to be 500 strong. The swarms st 
2 yards interval occupy a front per regiment, of 1000 yards, 
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ment of Machine guns whilst attacked in flank by one of the inde- 
pendent eg rare of the flank guard. Except the leading regi- 
ment, the Division is in an echelon of wings. 

The Reserve, it will be noticed, is not in the conventional 
position, but in rear of the left wing, where it is most wanted. 

Plate 4 shows another, though very similar disposition of the 
Division. 

Here 4 machine guns are massed well ahead, so that, having 
driven off the swarms opposed to them, they can turn their fire on 
the enemy’s Regular troops approaching. As a protection to the 
Horse Artillery, two Mitrailleuses are shewn, supported by the 
H. A. Escort. This sets free the right wing of No.1 regiment 
which prolongs the echelon, as shewn. 

Plate 5 illustrates the use of the Machine Battery when 
making a flank attack, and Plate 6 the advance of the ‘Division 
when attacked on both flanks, and in front by swarms. In this 
Plate, two H. A. Batteries are shown, and as I have already said, 
this is the smallest force of Artillery which can confidently resist 
a front attack without support from the other Arms. 
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CAVALRY FORMATIONS. 
By Licut.-Colonel P. Nevitiz, 14th Bengal Lancers. 


I.—On the rear rank in action. 
11.—On obligue attacks. 
IlI.—On sudden attacks when in mass. 


The question of how best to utilize the rear rank in a cavalry », 
cavalry action is one which has at various times given rise to much dis- 
cussion, but which up to the present time has not been satisfactorily 
solved. 

That during the advance, the rear rank is necessary for the pur- 
pose of filling gaps caused by casualtics or opening out in the front 
rank is generally admitted by cavalry officers. It is likewise admitted 
that at the moment of collision this rank is practically wasted, the men 
being of no shock value. 

If they charge home, it is on top of their own front rank, which is 
thereby hampered, if not injured, and if the regulation distance of 8 
feet is preserved, it is almost an impossibility for the rear rank to pull 
up when moving at charging pace so as to avoid this. 

Moreover, if the troops are armed with lances, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the rear rank men, jammed up, as they are against their front 
rank, to make any use of their weapons. 

Various suggestions have been advanced from time to time with a 
view to obviating this defect. Amongst these may be noticed («) the 
armament of the front rank with lances and the rear rank with swords :— 
(4) that the rear rank if lancers, should sling lances and use their 
swords, and (c) the adoption of a single rank formation, 

None of the above are satisfactory or practicable. 

The first (a) is all very well for a march past, but in action, the 
filling up of gaps and the rally after a charge would eventuate in a 


A 
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confusion of lances and swords in the rank. It also happens in every 
collision that lances are broken or lost, which accentuates the undesir- 
ability of such an arrangement. 

The second (/) is faulty because the lancer is tanght to believe in 
his lance as the queen of weapons, and if he has to use a sword in lien 
thereof, his confidence is gone : he has little proficiency and no_ trust in 
the sword, and his lance, swinging on the elbow of his bridle hand, 
seriously hampers him in the management of his horse. 

The employment of a single rank is universally condenmed for 
many reasons, Which it is inexpedient here to discuss. 

Which then is the true solution of this question of the rear rank? 
It is necessary, as we have seen, during the advance; it is useless—if 
not dangerous-—at the moment of collision, when it removes some two 
thirds of the combatant force from the line of shock action. 

It will be well here to go back to the days when cavalry took the 
highest ranks as a fighting arm—to the days of chivalry, Here we see 
the heavy armoured knights, on powerful horses, armed with long til 
ting lances, charging in line. They were followed at some 50 or 60 
yards by a second line composed ‘of their esquires and men at-arms on 
smaller horses. ‘This second line (or rear rank) had no lances: they 
were armed with sword, battle-axe and mace. The first line of knights 
was used to break the enemy’s line and throw them into disorder ; the 
second line then coming up entered into the mé/ée, If the charge was 
successful, they completed the victory for the knights; if on the con 
trary, it had failed, they disengaged their masters and enabled them to 
rally for a new onset. 

The principle is as sound to-day as it was in Coewr-de-Lion’s time. 
with this exception, that the modern lance being far lighter and more 
manageable than the tilting spear, there is room to-day for the armament 
of the second line (or rear rank) with lances instead of swords. 

Should the rear rank then always ride 50 yards or so behind the 
front rank ? Certainly not. Inthe first place this would render mancu- 
vres most difficult, if not altogether impossible ; in the second, as we 
have seen, up to a certain point in the engagement the rear rank is re 
quired—well closed up—to fill gaps in the front rank. 

At the moment of collision however, the rear rank wonld scem te 
be better disposed as in the Middle Ages. 

At what moment then should it begin to increase its distance from 
the front rink t 

The simplest answer to this seems to me to be—‘on the charge 
sounding.” 

The enemy at this moment will be 150 yards off, and the front 
rank will have about 70 yards or so to cover at the greatest speed conr 
patible with perfect order and cohesion. If then at this moment (always 
clearly indicated by trumpet call) the rear rank, instead of increasing, 
checks its pace to 15 miles an hou, and from this slows down to& 
canter, at the moment of collision they will be some 40 or 50 yards | in 
rear, coming up steadily and in good order. (Plate J, Fig. 1 and 2)- 

They will then be in the best position for aiding the front rank. 
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It must be borne in mind that in the attack the rear rank is not an 
offensive but an auxiliary line. 

To be of the utmost value, this rank should not charge at all. It 

should arrive, at a collected canter, to the aid of the front rank some 
10 or 15 seconds after the collision. Its réfe is not, as in the case of 
the charging rank, to act asa line, en muraille, but independently by 
single troopers, each man engaging in single combat with whatever in- 
dividual of the enemy he may find in front of him. 
Let us review the situation. The shock of the opposing lines has 
taken place; the front rank is broken up and in disorder. Tn several 
places hostile troopers have ridden clean through our line and got to the 
rear (/.e., between the front and rear ranks), 

‘These latter have two courses open to them. They may either 
charge the approaching rear rank, or wheel ronnd and fall upon the 
rear of the front rank. 
rould they adopt the former course their overthrow is hardly 
doubtful, if the latter, they will be attacked in rear themselves by the 
nearest man of our rear rank coming up. 

Should a rear rank man find no enemy in his immediate front, he 
should pass through the new broken front rank and join in the mé/ée as 
opportunity may offer. 

So far we have considered the rear rank of the squadron as a whole: 
now let us turn our attention to its flank. 

Th is one very important factor in every engagement which 
may, if properly managed, greatly conduce towards victory. This is an 
attack on the enemy’s rear after the collision, and this will be the more 
etfective if it takes the form of a surpri 

So great is usually the panic caused to even the best cavalry by 
an attack in rear, that good authorities have declared one man in rear 
to be equal to ten in front. li then we are able to assail the enemy in 
rear, while at the same time guarding the rear of our own squadrons 
against a like attack, we shall greatly add to our chances of success. 

This manenvre might be carried out by the rear ranks of the flank 
troops of squadrons. The right and left serrefile non-cominissioned officers 
should take command of their respective flank troop rear ranks, which, 
tnlike the rest of the rear rank, should act as a line and not individually. 
Inmnediately on the collision, the commander (the rank having reduced 
their pace to a canter) should observe how matters have gone in front. 
If his front rank has manifestly been worsted, and appears in urgent 
need of assistance, it may be necessary to forego the overlapping move- 
ment and ride straight tu their support. 

If, on the other hand, they are successful, or if the remainder of 
the rear rank seem to be able to deal with such of the enemy as may 
have broken through, then the troop rank should wheel outward, and, 
moving round the flank of the syuadron, fall with a loud cheer on the 
enemy’s rear. 

Even if the front rank has been worsted in the charge, it is open 
to argument whether this is nut an advisable manwuvre. (Plate 1, 
fig. 3). 
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In the weakest squadron there would be available at least 7 men, 
exclusive of the serrefile on either flank, and these 14 men, as we have 
seen, attacking in rear would be morally equal to 140 fresh combatants 
coming up from behind. There would remain in the rest of the rear 
rank at least 14 men as support to the front rank. his is leaving 
casualties out of the question. In stronger squadrons the numbers 
would of course be proportionately increased. 

Should the encmy take the initiative and endeavour to envelop our 
flanks these ranks as defensive flanks will be in the best position to 
defeat such attempt by charging the out-flanking body during its wheel. 

If the above-sketched action of the rear ranks were adopted by our 
cavalry, it would entirely do away with the weak point which at present 
exists in all lines—the squadron intervals. These intervals are a sine- 
quéa-non when maneeuvring or attacking in line, to give elasticity to that 
formation, but they are universally regarded as a weakness, much as the 
joints in the armour of a bygone age. Experience shows that in all 
charges of extended lincs (and the longer the line, the worse the evil) 
the tendency of squadrons is to open out (whereby the intervals are 
increased) rather than to close in on one another. The enemy vill 
naturally aim at these openings, just as we shall at gaps in their ranks, 
and formed bodies passing through cannot but be regarded as a serious 
danger, since by attacking our rear they are very liable to cause a 
panic, even with the best troops. 

A glance at Plate £., Fiy. 4, will show that if the snggestions con- 
tained in this paper were carried out, any hostile parties attempting to 
get through the intervals would find themselves caught on both flanks 
instead of having, as at present, a clear field. 

Cavillers may object, saying—“ How do you propose to get two 
ranks of 7 men or more through an interval of 12 yards?” ‘To this I 
reply —“I do not care how they get through.” 

Owing to the tendency to open out, before alluded to, at the mo 
ment of collision, the squadron intervals are usually more than 12 yards, 
and regimental intervals are normally 24 yards. 

This, however, is not the point. 

It is not the order or formation of the attack, but simply the 
moral effect of any attack in rear that constitutes the strength of the 
manouvre. Moreover, as the front rank on both sides will be broken 
up after the collision, the actual attack on the enemy’s rear must be 
made by individuals. To charge into the thick of the mélée in an indis- 
criminate fashion would be as dangerous to friend as foe. 

For offence and defence therefore, this disposition and action of 
the rear ranks appears to ine sound and advisable. 


On Oblique Attacks. 

It will not infrequently happen in actual war that a line, or some 
portion thereof, will be required to execute an attack in a direction ob- 
lique to its advance, 7.e.. to the half front. 

According to the Drill Book, the word of command for this ‘man- 
euvre is— Troops, Half Left (or Right), Form Syuadrons,” follow' 
by “Form Line,” if so desired. 
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CAVALRY FORMATIONS. 
By Licut.-Colonel P. Nevituz, 14th Bengal Lancers. 


I.—On the rear rank in action. 
11.—On oblique attacks. 
III.—On sudden attacks when in mass. 


The question of how best to utilize the rear rank in a cavalry v. 
cavalry action is one which has at various times given rise to much dis- 
cussion, but which up to the present time has not been satisfactorily 
solved. 

That during the advance, the rear rank is necessary for the pur- 
pose of filling gaps caused by casualties or opening out in the front 
rank is gencrally admitted by cavalry officers. It is likewise admitted 
that at the moment of collision this rank is practically wasted, the men 
being of no shock value. 

If they charge home, it is on top of their own front rank, which is 
thereby hampered, if not injured, and if the regulation distance of 8 
fcet is preserved, it is almost an impossibility for the rear rank to pull 
up when moving at charging pace so as to avoid this. 

Moreover, if the troops are armed with lances, it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the rear rank men, jammed up, as they are against their front 
rank, to make any use of their weapons. 

Various suggestions have been advanced from time to time with a 
view to obviating this defect. Amongst these may be noticed («) the 
armament of the front rank with lances and the rear rank with swords :— 
(4) that the rear rank if lancers, should sling lances and use their 
swords, and (c) the adoption of a single rank formation. 

None of the above are satisfactory or practicable. 

The first (a) is all very well for a march past, but in action, the 
filling up of gaps and the rally after a charge would eventuate in a 
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confusion of lances and swords in the rank. Jt also happens in every 
collision that lances are broken or lost, which accentuates the undesir- 
ability of such an arrangement. 

The second (4) is faulty because the lancer is tanght to believe in 
his lance as the queen of weapons, and if he has to use a sword in liew 
thereof, his confidence is gone : he has little proficiency and no trust in 
the sword, and his lance, swinging on the elbow of his bridle hand, 
seriously hampers him in the management of his horse. 

The employment of a single rank is universally condemned for 
many reasons, which it is inexpedient here to discuss. 

“Which then is the true solution of this question of the rear rank? 
It is necessary, as we have seen, during the advance; it is useless—if 
not dangerous-—at the moment of collision, when it removes some two 
thirds of the combatant foree from the line of shock action. 

It will be well here to go back to the days when cavalry took the 
highest ranks as a fighting arm—to the days of chivalry. Here we see 
the heavy armoured knights, on powerful horses, armed with long. til- 
ting lances, charging in line. They were followed at some 50 or 60 
ards by a second line composed of their esquires and men-at-arms on 
smaller horses. ‘This second line (or rear rank) had no lances: they 
were armed with sword, battle-axe and mace. The first line of knights 
was used to break the enemy’s line and throw them into disorder; the 
second line then coming up entered into the mé/ée, If the charge was 
successful, they completed the victory for the knights; if on the con- 
trary, it had failed, they disengaged their masters and cnabled them to 
rally for a new onset. 

The principle is as sound to-day as it was in Coenr-de-Lion's time, 
with this exception, that the modern lance being far lighter and more 
manageable than the tilting spear, there is room to-day for the armament 
of the second line (or rear rank) with lances instead of swords. 

Should the rear rank then always ride 50 yards or so behind the 
front rank ? Certainly not. In the first place this would rewler maneeu- 
vres most difficult, if not altogether impossible ; in the second, as we 
have seen, up to a certain point in the engagement the rear rank is re- 
quired—well closed up—to fill gaps in the front rank, 

At the moment of collision however, the rear rank wonld seem to 
be better disposed as in the Middle Ages. 

At what moment then should it begin to increase its distance from 
the front rank ? 

The simplest answer to this seems to me to be—“on the charge 
sounding.” 

The enemy at this moment will be 150 yards off, and the front 
rank will have about 70 yards or so to cover at the greatest speed com- 
patible with perfect order and cohesion. If then at this moment (always 
clearly indicated by trumpet call) the rear rank, instead of increasing, 
checks its pace to 15 miles an houy, and from this slows down toa 
canter, at the moment of collision they will be some 40 or 50 yards in 
rear, coming up steadily and in good order. ( Plate I, Fig. 1 and 2). 

They will then be in the best position for aiding the front rank. 
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Tt must be borne in mind that in the attack the rear rank is not an 
offensive but an auxiliary line. 

To be of the utmost value, this rank should not charge at all. It 
should arrive, at a collected canter, to the aid of the front rank some 
10 or 15 seconds after the collision. Its réde is not, as im the ease of 
the charging rank, to act as a line, en muraille, but independently by 
single troopers, each man engaging in single combat with whatever in- 
dividual of the enemy he may tind in front of him. 

Let us review the situation. The shock of the opposing lines has 
taken place; the front rank is broken up and in disorder. In several 
places hostile troopers have ridden elcan through our line and got to the 
rear (e., between the front and rear ranks), 

These latter have two courses open to them. They may either 
charge the approaching rear rank, or wheel ronnd and fall upon the 
rear of the front rank. 

Should they adopt the former course their overthrow is hardly 
doubtful, if the latter, they will be attacked in rear themselves by the 
hearest man of our rear rank coming up. 

Should a rear rank man find no enemy in his immediate front, he 
should pass through the new broken front rank and join in the mélée as 
opportunity may offer. 

So far we have considered the rear rank of the squadron as a whole: 
now let us turn our attention to its flank. 

There is one very important factor in every engagement which 
may, if properly managed, greatly conduce towards victory. ‘This is an 
attack on the enemy’s rear after the collision, and this will be the more 
effective if it takes the form of a surprise. 

So great is usually the panic caused to even the best cavalry by 
an attack in rear, that good authorities have declared one man in rear 
to be equal to ten in front. If then we are able to assail the enemy in 
rear, While at the siuue time guarding tue rear of our own squadrons 
against a like attack, we shall greatly add to our char of success. 

This manwuvre might be carried out by the rear ranks of the flank 
troops of squadrous. The ght aud left serrefile non-commissioned ofticers 
should take command of their respective flank troop rear ranks, which, 
unlike the rest of the rear rank, should act as a line and not individually. 
Immediately on the collision, the commander (the rank having reduced 
their pace to a canter) should observe how matters have gone in front. 
If his front rank has manifestly been worsted, and appears in urgent 
need of assistance, it may be necessary to forego the overlapping move- 
ment. and ride straight tu their support. 

ff, on the other hand, they are successful, or if the remainder of 
the rear rank seem to be able to deal with such of the enemy as may 
have broken through, then the troop rank should wheel outward, and, 
moving round the flank of the squadron, fall with a loud cheer on the 
enemy’s rear. 

Even if the front rank has been worsted in the charge, it is open 
to argument whether this is nut an advisable manwuvre. (Dilute 1, 
Fig. 2). 
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In the weakest squadron there would be available at Icast 7 men, 
exclusive of the serrefile on either flank, and these 14 men, as we have 
seen, attacking in rear would be morally equal to 140 fresh combatants 
coming up from behind. There would remain in the rest of the rear 
rank at least 14 men as support to the front rank. This is leaving 
casualties out of the question. In stronger squadrons the numbers 
would of course be proportionately increased. 

Should the enemy take the initiative and endcavour to envelop our 
flanks these ranks as defensive flanks will be in the best position to 
defeat such attempt by charging the out-flankiug body during its wheel. 

If the above-sketched action of the rear ranks were adopted by our ; 
cavalry, it would entirely do away with the weak point which at present 
exists in all lines—the squadron intervals. These intervals are a sine- 
qué-non when manceuvring or attacking in line, to give elasticity to that 
formation, but they are universally regarded as a weakness, much as the 
joints in the armour of a bygone age. Experience shows that in all 
charges of extended lines (and the longer the line, the worse the evil) | 
the tendency of squadrons is to open out (whereby the intervals are 
increased) rather than to close in on one another. ‘The enemy will 
naturally aim at these openings, just as we shall at gaps in their ranks, 
and formed bodies passing through cannot but be regarded as a serious | 
danger, since by attacking our rear they are very liable to causea 
panic, even with the best troops. 

A glance at Plate I., Fiy. 4, will show that if the suggestions con- j 
tained in this paper were carricd out, any hostile parties attempting to 
get through the intervals would find themselves caught on both flanks! 
instead of having, as at present, a clear field. : 

Cavillers may object, saying—“ How do you propose to get two 
ranks of 7 men or more through an interval of 12 yards?” To this! 
reply —‘“TI do not care how they get through.” 

Owing to the tendency to open out, before alluded to, at the mo | 
ment of collision, the squadron intervals are usually more than 12 yards, ' 
and regimental intervals are normally 24 yards. 

This, however, is not the point. 

It is not the order or formation of the attack, but simply the 
moral effect of any attack in rear that constitutes the strength of the 
maneeuvre. Moreover, as the front rank on both sides will be broken 
up after the collision, the actual attack on the enemy’s rear must be 
made by individuals. To charge into the thick of the mélée in an iudis- 
criminate fashion would be as dangerous to friend as foe. 

For offence and defence therefore, this disposition and actiou of 
the rear ranks appears to me sound and advisable. 


On Oblique Attacks. 


It will not infrequently happen in actual war that a line, or some| 
portion thereof, will be required to execute an attack in a direction ob- 
lique to its advance, ¢.e.. to the half front. 

According to the Drill Book, the word of command for this ‘man: 
cuvre is—“ Troops, Half Left (or Right), Form Squadrons,” follow 
by “Form Line,” if so desired. 
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It ust be borne in mind that in the attack the rear rank is not an 
offensive but an auxiliary line. 

To be of the utmost value, this rank should not charge at all It 
should arrive, at a collected vanter, to the aid of the front rank some 
10 or 15 seconds after the collision. Its réle is not, as in the ease of 
the charging rank, t> act as a line, en muraille, but independently by 
sinele troopers, each man engaging in single combat with whatever in- 
dividual of the enemy he may find in front of him. 

Let us review the situation. The shock of the opposing lines has 
taken place; the front rank is broken up and in disorder. In several 
places hostile troopers have ridden clean through our line and got to the 
rear (7.e., between the front and rear ranks), 

These latter have two courses open to them. They may either 
charge the approaching rear rank, or wheel ronnd and fall upon the 
rear of the frout rank. 

Should they adopt the former course their overthrow is hardly 
doubtful, if the latter, they will be attacked in rew themselves by the 
nearest man of our rear rank coming up. 

Should a rear rank man find no cuemy in his immediate front, he 
should pass through the new broken front rank and join in the mélée as 
Opportunity may offer, 

So far we have considered the rear rank of the squadron as a whole: 
how let us turn our attention to its think, 

There is one very importent factor in every engagement which 
inay, if properly mauaged, greatly conduce towards victory. This is an 
attack on the cnemy’s rear after the collision, and this will be the more 
etfective if it takes the form of a surprise. 

So great is usually the panic caused to even the best cavalry by 
an attack in rear, that good authorities have declared one man in rear 
to be equal to ten in front. Lf then we are able to assail the enemy in 
rear, While at the sume time guarding the rear of our own squadrous 
against a like attack, we shall greatly add to our chances of success. 

This manwavre might be carried out by the rear ranks of the flank 
troops of squadrons, The right and left serretile non-conunissioned officers 
should tuke command of their respective flank troop rear ranks, which, 
wolike the rest of the rear rank, should act as a line and not individually. 
Immediately on the collision, the commander (the rank having reduced 
their pace to a canter) should observe how matters have gone in front. 
If his front rank has manifestly been worsted, and appears in urgent 
need of assistance, it may be necessary to forego the overlapping move- 
ment and ride straight to their sup port. 

If, on the other hand, they are successful, or if the remainder of 
the rear rank seem to be able to deal with such of the enemy as may 
have broken through, then the troop rank should wheel outward, and, 


Moving round the flank of the squadron, fall with a loud cheer on the 
enemy's rear. 


Ee 


Even if the frout rank has been worsted in the charge, it is open 
to argument whether this is nut an advisable manwuvre. (Plate 1, 
Fig. 3). 
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In the weakest squadron there would be available at least 7 men, 
exclusive of the serretile on either flank, and these 14 men, as we have 
seen, attacking in rear would be morally equal to 140 fresh combatants 
coming up from behind, There would remain in the rest of the rear 
rank at least 14 men as support to the front rank. This is leaving 
casualtics out of the question. In stronger squadrons the nuiibers 
would of course be proportionately increased. 

Should the enemy take the initiative and endeavour to envelop our 
flanks these ranks as defensive flanks will be in the best position to 
defeat such attempt by charging the out-flanking body during its wheel. 

If the above-sketched action of the rear ranks were adopted by our 
cavalry, it would entirely do away with the weak point which at present 
exists in all lines-—the squadron intervals. These intervals are a s*ne- 
qua@non when manwuvring or attacking in line, to give elasticity to that 
formation, but they are universally regarded as a weakness, much as the 
joints in the armour of a bygone age. Experience shows that in all 
charges of extended lines (and the longer the line, the worse the evil) 
the tendency of squadrons is to open out (whereby the intervals are 
increased) rather than to close in on one another, The enemy will 
naturally aim at these openings, just as we shall at gaps in their ranks, 
and formed bodies passing through cannot but be regarded as a serious 
danger, since by attacking our rear they are very liable to cause & 
panic, even with the best troops. 

A glance at Plate 1, Fry. 4, will show that if the sugzestions con- 
tained in this paper were carried out, any hostile parties attempting to 
get through the intervals would find themselyes caught on both flanks 
instead of having, as at present, a clear field. 

Cavillers may object, saying—“ How do you propose to get two 
ranks of 7 men or more through an interval of 12 yards?” ‘To this I 
reply —“T do not care how they get through,” 

Owing to the tendency to open out, before alluded to, at the mo- 
ment of collision, the squadron intervals are usually more than 12 yards, 
and regimental intervals are normally 24 yards. 

This, however, is not the point. 

It is not the order or formation of the attack, but simply the 
moral effect of any attack in rear that constitutes the strength of the 
manmuvre. Morcover, as the front rank on both sides will be broken 
up after the collision, the actual attack on the enemy’s rear must be 
made by individuals. To charge into the thick of the mé/ée in an indis- 
criminate fashion would be as dangerous to friend as foe. 

For offence and defence therefore, this disposition and action of 
the rear ranks appears to me sound and advisable. 


On Oblique Attacks. 


It will not infrequently happen in actual war that a line, or some 
portion thereof, will be required to exeeute an attack in a direction ob- 
lique to its advance, e.. to the half front. 

Accordivg to the Drill Book, the word of command for this ‘man- 
eure is—* Troops, Half Left (or Right), Form Squadrons,” followed 
by “Form Line,” if so desired. 
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As the occasions when an oblique attack is likely to be effective are 
ficecting, and prompt action is necessary to prevent the enemy from fore- 
seeing and parrying the assault, it would appear inadvisable in such 
attacks to form line at all. 

Another reason for: perferring echelon to line is that it may not be 
necessary (as when striking at the flank of an advancing enemy by an 
overlapping portion of the first line) to employ all our squadrons at once. 
One squadron is a sufficient force to assail the flank of a line. Any 
others that may be available would be better employed in falling on its 
rear. Before leaving the subject of line from half column, I desire to say 
that the method of bringing up squadrons laid down inthe Drill Book, 
aie, by the incline, is a bad one. So large a body of cavalry as a com- 
plete squadron in line should not, in my opinion, make use of the incline 
except for very short distances. When the distance to be traversed 
obliquely exceeds the equivalent of a squadron interval, it is better in 
all cases to make use of the half column of troops. 

Supposing then that a line of 4 squadrons is required to make 
an attack half left. The order is given—“ Troops Half Left, Form 
Squadrons.” This brings the regiment into half column of squadrons 
from the left. The defects of this formation for attack are threefold. 
(Vlate If, Fig. 1.) 

1. The extent of front covered is only 174 yards, as against 228 
yards (with 12 file troops) in line. 

2. The overlapping renders half a troop useless in the rear squad- 
rons. 

3. It is far more difficult to maintain a true direction in half 
column than in direct echelon, The consequence is that nearly always, 
especially when there is any dust, the rear squadrons diverge outwards 
asin Plate II, Fig. 2. 

The second defect may thus be remedied. On the command “ The 
echelon will attack,” the inner flank troops of all but the leading squad- 
rons fall back about 30 yards as in Plute, 1, Fig. 8. 

Here they will be well placed. If the enemy overlaps any squad- 
ron on its outward flank and attempts to wheel round so as to take it 
in rear, this refused troop can wheel outward and charge a'ong the rear 
of the squadron.: If no such attempt is made, it may wheel round the 
inner flank and attack the enemy in rear. Defects Nos. 1 and 3, how- 
ever, remain, 

To obviate these and secure the advantages of a broad front and 
true direction, I would suggest the following. (Plate II, Fig. 4.) 

Word of command by commanding ofticer— 

“Half Left—Form Echelon of Squadrons.” 

4th Squadron. “ Zroops, Half Left—Form Squadrons.” 

3rd Squadron (after advancing 12 yards), as above. 

2nd and Ist Squadrons (after advancing respectively 24 and 36 
yards), as above. 

This maneuvre will bring the regiment into direct echelon of 
squadrons at # distance (45 yards ;¢ this distance must not be increased 
Without a distinct order), with int rvals of about 3 yards. 
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The front oceupied (with 12 file troops) will be 201 ‘yards, or the 
sane as in line, less three diminished intervals of 9 yards each. Each 
successive advance of 12 yards at a trot takes 34), seconds. 


On Sudden Attack whea tr Mass. 


A sudden attack on a mass is an unlikely thing to happen in war, 
as this formation is, as a rule, abandoned except by the reserve, on 
coming within range of the enemy’s artillery. It is, however, a very 
favorite problem given by inspecting officers asa test of reaciness of 
resource and promptness of action ; it is also provided for in the Drill 
Book, but in a way which is very generally considered to be unsatis- 
factory. 

“As arule,” says sub-section V., See. 8, Part IV., “ when line 
is required to the front or half front, line of squadron column. will first be 
formed in the required direction, * * * but in case of urgent necessity 
the following method may be adopted—The direction being first changed 
by shouldering, the command “ Form Line” may be given, wher 
the two flank sqadrons will form line on the right and left respectively, 
and immediately incline sharply outwards until the central squadrons 
have room to deploy in succession.” 

To begin with, the method of forming line from mass by the inter- 
mediate stage of line of squadron columns, is. one that is comdemnd by 
the best authorities of the French school of cavalry tactics. 

Aubier, who is now well known to be the mouth-piece of General 
Gallifet, say :—The line of squadron columns is a dangerous transition 
formation, condemned to disappear. It is dangerous because it is a 
deep formation, and as such, forms a very favourable target for shrap- 
nel fire, the error of which is to be found, uot in the horizontal, but 
in the vertical plane. 

It is quicker and better, when line is required, to form the mass 
into a quarter colunin in the proper direction and then deploy, first into 
an echelon of squadrons, which can afterwards at any moment be brought 
up into a general alignment. An echelon of squadrons in line is the 
most difficult of targets for artillery, as no two squadrons are at the 
same range, anda two-deep formation leaves very litle latitude for 
error in the vertical plane. 

The example given of a line formation to meet a sudden emergency 
in the book is not a very happy one. The mancenvre is voy slow and 
the flank squadrons, moving outward by the incline, inv isbly. (in my 
experience) lose their direction when fronted. 

The following is suggested as a better plan : 

Wheel the masss by shouldering into the proper diretiow, and 
then give—“ Form Double Echelon.” 

The flank squadrons, on this command, wheel into lim outwards 
and take ground square to the flanks, while the central Sqtadrons, con- 
tinuing their advance, form line on the right and left rspectively of 
their leading troops as soon as they have room, which i almost imme- 
diately. The flank squadrons having taken ground outward for 36 
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yards, wheel inte squadron column to the front and form squadron on 
their outward flank, 

This will be found a simple aud rapid manoeuvre, well calculated 
to meet any sudden emergency. (Plute III.) 


Explanation of Plates. 


Puats I... Fy. 1.—Rear rank checking the pace on the “charge” 
sounding. 

Fig. 2.—Rear rank at the moment of collision. 

‘iy. 3.—Rear rank entering the mé/ée; the flanks wheel- 
ing outward to attack enemy in rear. 

Fig. 4.—Showing intervals guarded by proposed mana- 
uvre so that they are no longer a source of 
weakness. 

Prats IL....Fig. 1.—Showing defects of Half column of squadrons 
for attack. 

Fig. 2 —Showing tendency to diverge from true direc- 
tion. Ss 

Fig. 3.—Proposed remedy. 

Fiy. 4.—Proposed alternative formation. 

Prate II[......—-—Formation of double echelon from Mass, 


NOTES ON NATIVE CAVALRY. 
By Captain V. M. Srocgiey, 16th Bengal Cavalry. 


The fighting value of the native cavalry, great as it is, would, it seems 
to me, be much increased by the following measures :— 

(I.)—All regiments to be armed with the lance. 

(11)—The sword to be only slightly curved. 

(I11.)—Lead cutting to form regular part of training. 

(IV.)—Volley firing of musketry course to be extended up to 1000 

yards. 

(V.)—Minimum height of full grown remount to be raised to 14:3. 

(VI.)—A strong single rein to be used instead of double reins, 

(VII.)—Gaiter boots to be worn. 

To take these points separately. 

(I.)—The Lance.—Whatever slight disadvantage the lance may be 
at in a close mé/ée is more than compensated for by its great superiority 
over the sword in the first shock of cavalry versus cavalry and in the 
attack on infantry and artillery. 

As to the cavalry mélée, unless it isa very close one, the lance 
will still have the advantage to judge by the competitions at assaults- 
at-arms, where in mounted combat, lance versus sword, though carried 
on in a small circular enclosure the lance generally wins. 

Sir Evelyn Wood in his “ Achievements of Cavalry,” writing about 
Bredow’s famous charge at Mars-la-‘l’our mentions amongst other inci- 
dents that in the retreat of the Germans after the charge when pressed 
by overwhelming numbers of French cavalry, trooper Schobb, 4th 
Squadron 16th Uhlans, was attacked by several cuirassiers. His horse 
was blown and those of his enemies comparatively fresh—but he killed 
one of them straightway. ‘Then turning the horses of two others by 
striking their heads, speared both their riders, and thus killed three 
swordsmen. 

No doubt instances might be found of one swordsman killing three 
lancers, neverthcless the above example is worth noting wher discussing 
the value of lance versus sword. 

Sir Evelyn Wood also writes how in this charge when the German. 
lancers rode into the Freneh batteries the gunners sought shelter under 
their guns and limbers but were easily reached and speared. 

A non-commissioned officers, 16th Uhlans, captured a gun single 
handed by spearing in succession the three drivers of the team trying 
tu escape. Marshal Bazaine reported that in the two batteries ridden: 
into by the Uhlans only one gunner remained effective and unwounded. 

An extraordinary case of the advantage given by the length of the 
lance is mentioned in Marbot’s Memoirs. In an action of the 1813 
campaign in Germany, he was ordered to charge an infantry square. 

B 
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His regiment was armed with swords only, It had been raining for 
many days, and the ground was in xuch a state that cavalry could 
hardly go faster than a walk. It was impossible therefore to get up any 
impetus for a shock. On the other hand the continuous rain had made 
it impossible for the infantry to fire their muskets. The result: was that 
Marbot’s cavalry was brought toa stand-still close to the bayonets of 
the infantry and noth! ng could be effected by either side. The cavi 
men with their swords could not reach the infantrymen behind their 
bayonets, and both sides stood looking at eaeh other. This cnrions 
situation was put an end to by the arrival of a regiment of lancers, who 
came up and quickly began killing the infantry men as they stood or 
knelt in their ranks by ‘the superior reach of their lances, In a short 
time the square was broken up and the infantry routed with great loss. 


(IL)—The Sword.—In case anything happens to his lance, the 
lancer has his sword to fall back on. The very curved sword used by 
most native cavalry regiments scems to me a mistake. If it were only 
slightly curved the point could be used with eflect as well as the edye. 
Ta Joubt the much curved sword being very superior for cutting te the 
slightly curved one. Whatever advautage there may be does not com- 
pensate for the difficulty of making a; good use of the point. ‘The 
native cavalry are taught the British cavalry sword exercise and their 
sword should be in accordance with such exercise. 

(UIL)—Lead Cutting.—There is nothing, I think, better to test a 
man’s power of skilful cutting than his ability to ent lead cleanly and 
neatly. Cuts mounted should be all done on leads about a third of an 
inch thick, cuts on foot on Jeads about an inch thiek. All four cuts 
can be practised mounted or on foot by placing the leads on posts of 
convenient heights. J have put ny own squadron through a course of 
lead cutting during the past six months und I consider it has greatly 
increased their yalue as swordsinen, 


The cuts at the regulation post practice should be all done on leads. 
A few spare swords per troop of the same pattern as used by the regi- 
ment should be kept specially for Tead cutting. Lancer regiments 
should do sword post practice as well as lance post practice. 

(LV.)— Folley Firing. —In dismounted action cavalry will generally 
have to fire volleys at an enemy from 400 to 1000 yards away. It 
seems strange therefore that our inusketry course should limit our prac- 
tice to 600 yards. Very cttective volleys can be fired with the M. H. 
carbine up to 1200 yards. 

Twenty more rounds per man might be added to course for volley 
firing at the longer ranges. 

(V.)—Horses. —Many of the horses in onr regiments are too small. 
The native cavalry is trained like the British cavalry to shock action 
and it would be greatly to our advantage to have no very small horses 
in the ranks. In fact Ldo not see how our men can do the work expected 
of them in these days on sume of the horses or ponies that are seen in 
the rauks, One rupee should be added to the sowar’s monthly sub- 
scription to the chunda fund, and iv proportion for other ranks, 
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The minimnm height of horses should be raised from 14-2 to 14:3. 
Tt should be the endeavour of all regiments to have horses sufficiently 
stout and averaging fifteen hands. ‘To effect this no country-breds 
should be allowed to go to British cavalry; British cavalry should be 
confined to Australians and other foreign breeds; native cavalry to 
country-breds. There would then be a sufficient supply of suitable 
horses for the native cavalry. 

Tt is dead against the interests of the native cavalry to allow coun- 
try-breds to go to British cavalry. 

(VL.)—Strile Rein.—I consider double reins are hampering and 
confusing and that from their use there is a direct loss of fighting power 
toa horseman, Jn all the rough work a cavalry soldier may have to go 
through on perhaps an excited and plunging horse, quick manwuvring, 
galloping over broken ground, the charge, m/e, combats, pursuit, 
more combats, rally and ready again, in all this with only one hand for 
his reins, the other required for his lance or sword it scems to me an 
absurdity to give a man double reins. 

A simple strong single bit rein is the right thing for a cavalry 
soldier, The rein should be sewn together with loops for the fingers, 
with a lash end; sucha rein can be dropped on the horse’s neck and 
taken up again in an instant without trouble or thought. 

Some say that the bridoon rein is required for jumping. — It is in 
no way necessary. ‘Those regiments which at present have the single 
bit rein only, jump as well as the other regiments with their double 
rein. ‘The soldier is directed by regulations to ride only on the bit rein. 
Is it to be supposed that during quick manceuyting or an advance in 
the field, the men on coming toa jump will draw up their bridoon 
reins and lengthen them : again on getting over the jump and keep on 
repeating this at every obstacle they come to? No; such finnicking 
are not thonght of by bodies ‘of cavalry in field work. The men 
though hampered by bridoon reins will not use them, unless it is by 
mistake, the result of confusion, and then the man will not know what 
he is riding on, bit or bridoon, they will be all mixed up together, 

Make the single rein as strong as may be necessary, have stecl 
chain sewn in, the weight will be an advantage, and help to keep the 
horse in hand. 

(VIL.)—Gaiter Boots.—The almost universal adoption of putties in 
the native cavalry [think a mistake ; men in the ranks require the pro- 
tection of stiff leather from knee to foot. They are pretty well jammed 
sometimes and often hurt by kicks. In riding through jungle or charg- 
inz into an enemy the protection afforded by high boots or gaiters is an 
advantage. The high boot is difficult to pull off and on, especially in 
wet weather, so the gaiter and ankle boot should be adopted, with which 
there is no difficulty of any kind. The gaiter should come above the 
knee like the Napoleon boot. Knee protection is important. There are 
several good and simple patterns of combination gaiter-boots to choose 
from; if properly made they Iuok as well as the high boot itself 


A PLAN 
FOR RAPIDLY ADJUSTING THE BACKSIGHT OF THE M. H. 
RIFLE FOR ALL DISTANCES UP TO 900 YARDS. 


By Colonel H. A. Assort, 15th Sikhs. 


It has doubtless occurred to every one who takes any interest in 
the infantry weapon that for practical purposes the backsight of the 
M. H. rifle is a most unsatisfactory one. It is very difficult to adjust 
the sliding bar under the most favorable circumstances and almost im- 
possible to do so with even approximate accuracy when rapidity is 
essential or when the light is not of the brightest. 

This defect is of course chiefly felt when rapid volleys have to be 
fired at an object which is constantly shifting its position. Taking for 
example a charge of cavalry on a section of infantry from a distance of 
say 900 yards ; with the backsight as it is at present the very best sec- 
tion will seldom be able to deliver more than three properly sighted 
volleys before the cavalry are on them, the delay being caused almost 
entirely by the difficulty of adjusting the sights before each volley. 
Whereas, with a quickly adjustable backsight, the same section would 
with perfect ease pour at least nine volleys into the assailants 7, e. one 
for each 100 yards of their advance. 

The fact is that some arrangement is urgently required which will 
enable the soldier to adjust his sight even when the light is not good 
enough to see the marks on the flange and when rapidity is a desi- 
deratum, and until some such arrangement is discovered and adopted we 
cannot hope to reap the full benefit of the yast improvement in fire 
control and the handling of the rifle generally which has been so wisely 
insisted on during the past few years. 

That this object is easy of attainment the accompanying sketches 
will shew. By the lever arrangement therein shewn the firer is enabled 
to obtain the sighting he requires by a motion of the left thumb and in 
a fraction of a second, and he can even do so after having come to the 
“present” if necessary. The construction is simple and interferes in 
no way with the existing back sight. Faute de mieuz it is far and away 
better than having things as they are at present. The writer, however, 
feels confident that if the attention of experts and others is given 
to it some still better method is sure to be discovered and it is in the 
hope of attracting such attention to a subject which is well worthy of 
it that the above remarks have been written. 


Plate I. 


BACKSIGHT AT 900 YARDS, 


Aim is of course tnken over the backsight, as at 400 yards. ; 


Note. —T. Thumb-piece. 


B. Spring bar with catch which gives a slight check 
av each 100 yards. 
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MASSED FIRE OF 80 GUNS (10 BATTERIES) AT THE KIEV 
CAMP OF EXERCISE 1893, 


Translated by Captain J. Vaxs-Acxuw, 31d Madras Lane 


The following translation contains the observations of General 
Dragomiroff on the massed fire of 10 batteries of artillery, at the ammual 
cap of exercise near Kiev, of the troops in the Kiev military district. 
In 1891, the translator visited the camp several times. ‘There were 26 
batteries of horse and field artillery there. The country is like that 
round Aldershot—undulating and sandy, with strips of fir copse. The 
observations refer to Ancust 1893. 

Fire of a battery of 80 guns. —* The general idea was that the artil- 
lery of an army corps, advancing by two roads, reccives the order to 
rapidly take up a position and cover the deployment of the army-corps. 
The enemy was represented by three separate groups of targets repre- 
senting ar ‘tillery (48 guns), The batteries for the firing practice formed 
two brigades, each cons isting of three light and two medinm batteries. 
ln cach brigade the light batteries formed one group, and the medium 
batteries another group, each being under a group commander. 

“The commander of the corps artillery bexan by uniting the medium 
artillery under one commander, making them into a division of four 
battcries. ‘The two brigade commanders were then deprived of their 
commands, as only one group each remained to them, each having 
already its own commander. However, by this disposition the corps 
artillery was formed into three groups corresponding to the disposition 
of the enemy, The transmission of orders, concentration of the medium 
battery groups in one place, reconnaissance and movement to take up 
position, oceupicd one hour aud seventeen minutes. Where was tho 
necessity for the formation of the third group, which took half an hour, 
and kept several batteries in an advanced position under fire? In spito 
of the slowness of the preliminary dispositions, and movements, the 
position taken up by the batteries was by no means well chosen. The 
tight flank was thrown back, and the range was extreme, Firing was 
commenced by batteries independently on account of the considerable 
nunge, but in certain cases commanders of groups gave batteries, whose 
fring was inaccurate, ranges taken from other batteries. 

“Tn eight minutes, it was announced that the cucmy’s left battery 
(18 guns) had ceased firing. 

“With the intention of concentrating fire on the centre group of 
targets, the artillery commander sent verbal orders to the batteries of the 
gtoup, which had silenced the group opposed to it, designating their 
new targets, From his position, he was uuable to sce what was 
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the best target for each battery of the group to fire at, and should 
therefore have confined himself to naming the target for the group, 
leaving the group commander to point out its target to each battery. 
The concentration of fire, however, did not take place, as the order was 
not delivered accurately. * 

“ Having received the order to take up a more advanced position, 
the artillery commander sent a verbal order to the right. group to 
advance, and to the other groups to commence their advance, when the 
right group should have opened fire from its new position. Four 
minutes later he completed this disposition by sending a verbal order to 
the left group to increase the rapidity of its fire. Without giving the 
right group time to take up its new position, the artillery commander 
altered his disposition, and ordered the centre batteries to advance with- 
out waiting for the right group to open fire, and eight minutes later 
gave the same order to the left group. Thus, in place of an advance 
by echelons under cover of the batteries in position, there was an almost 
simultaneous cessation of fire, and an almost simultaneous reopening of 
fire from the new position. Both at the first and second position fire 
was opened about four minutes from the time the batteries started. 

“The intention had been to concentrate the fire of seven batteries or 
the centre group of targets, but as a matter of fact the damage done to 
this group was very slight. Ina word, almost the opposite of what 
was intended took place. This clearly points to defects in the mecha- 
nism of command. Evidently the senior ranks want practice in com- 
mand, and the groups are cumbrous and wanting in mobility- The 
movement of the batteries from the first position to the second, count- 
ing from the time the order was given to the first shot from the new 
position, occupied 22 minutes. ‘The distance covered was between 400 and 
600 yards. It is of course understood that an advance from a position 
at 3,000 yards would not be ouly 400 yards, as that would not be 
worth while. But let us suppose that the batteries were stopped by a 
line of skirmishers 1,500 yards off, then on learning that the skirmish- 
ers had retreated, the advance should be continued, because the chief 
object for the action of artillery is not this chance target, but the main 
position and force of the enemy. At the nearer ranges from the second 
position fire was carried on independently by batteries, as was regulated 
by the circumstances. But on the appearance of new targets on the 
main position (raised targets and smoke balls) representing fresh bat- 
teries arrived in line, and closed bodies, the commander of the artillery 
and group commanders should have taken the command into their own 
hands. It was wrong to confine themselves to ordering the right group, 
or centre echelon to fire on the reserves generally. It was necessary to 
point out special targets. The commander of a group does not know 
if he alone is firing at any target, or in conjunction with others, and 
consequently the firing might become extremely confused and object- 
less. The group commanders, therefore, should not only have pointed 
out targets to groups, but should have divided the target among the 
batteries of the group. This should be mere A, B, C,; but it does not 
seems to be completely understvod. 
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“The result of the firing at the longer distance showed 7 hits to 
shells fired, and at the shorter distance 1°2. This is poor. The rate of 
firing in several batteries in the first position was seven shots a minute. 
At the nearer distance, from which fire was only kept up for five minutes 
the rate did not exceed five shots a minute. This is, of course, insuftici- 
ent, but is partly explained by the bad position chosen for the batteries 
at the second distance, from which the targets were not well seen, and 
also points to slowness of fire, which is generally more evident, in pro- 
portion to the shortness of time fire is kept up on each target. 

“Asa general conclusion I must observe that I see considerable 
success in the work of batteries independently. But the batteries do 
not know how to work together. Absence of practice leads to great 
slowness in eombined action, and paralyses the efticiency of fire. 

“It is a strange thing that 10 batteries which separately are suffici- 
ently mobile and etlieient, should become a clumsy and immobile unit,. 
the only reason appearing to be, nothing inherent in the formation, but 
only that each waits on another, and gets in another's way. 

© The service of transmission of orders was weak. Orders were dis- 
torted, and the report sent in by the officer observing the course of the 
fire was without signature and neither the time nor place of observation 
and despatch were noted. 

“It is not possible to remedy these weaknesses, by the method 
of practising group firing only, especially on such a large scale, because the 
expenditure of ammunition would be prohibitory. Gunners and ofticers 
Must practise unremittingly in the field. 
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HOME THROUGH PERSIA. 
By Lieut. D. S. Burst, 2nd Lancers Hyd. Contgt., 


Two thousand three hundred years ago a Persian Monarch reigned 
“from India even unto Ethiopia over an hundred and seven and twenty 
provinces.” Then the kingdom was at the height of its power and it 
looked as if the “king of kings” would become a potent factor in 
shaping the destinies of the world. But during the reigns of his 
successors the onward wave of conquest was broken and Marathon 
Thermopylae and Salamis asserted the supremacy of the west. 

The history of this old world civilization is writ large in letters of 
stone, and the records of its wars and conquests are duly chronicled in 
Greck, Roman and native annals. It disappeared before the “ Fierce 
Fanatics of Arabia,” who overran the country from the Euphrates to 
the Oxus, destroying, with enthusiastic bigotry all that was most 
sacred, grand or useful in ancient Persia. 

With the Arab conquest ended, as the national creed, the religion 
of the Magi, and in its place rose the all devouring faith of Islam. But 
the conquerors were unable to eradicate the old philosophy, and even 
to this day, in spite of much persecution, the doctrines of the Zend 
Avesta are held sacred by a small and despised sect, now known by the 
name of Guebres. : 

The modern history of Persia may be said to begin with the reign 
of Shah Abbas, at the close of the sixteenth century for it was in his time 
that diplomatic intercourse was established with the west. The Sufi 
king received an English ambassador with great distinction, and enter- 
tained him sumptuously, bestowing on him, asa special indication of his 
favor, the hand of a Circassian bride. He who has been much in Persia 
cannot have failed to have heard much of this great king. Almost 
every work of public utility now remaining in the country owes its 
origin to his beneficent rule, caravanseras, mosques, colleges, bazaars, 
bridges, tanks and aqueducts scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, proclaim him the most enlightened administrator 
of his race. 

From the date of his death to the accession of the present monarch, 
the successful raid of Nadir Shah into Hindustan is almost the only 
land-mark that stands out from the waste of discord and decay recorded 
in the annals of the kingdom. - In modern times however the country 
has experienced a long and peaceful reign, and made considerable 
progress. Its present ruler, Nasir-ud-din Shah, succeeded to the throne 
in 1848, and in the early years of his reign exercised avarice, cruelty 
and oppression worthy of his position as an eastern despot. But the 
establishment of legations by the great European powers at his court 
has tended to restrict the action of the sovercign, and to keep in check 
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excesses at which his predecessors would not have hesitated To all 
appearances he has established himself firmly on the throne, but the 
future dynasty is uncertain, and the recent riots over the tobacco 
monopoly, proved on what a shallow foundation the authority of the 
Shah must rest. The shadow of the Czar had already fallen over the 
northern portions of his kingdom ere he ascended the throne, and 


now-a-days his great northern neighbour could at any time appear in” 


force on his frontiers, and threaten his capital; but faint opposition 
could be offered and the House of Kajar, like many of its allied Khanates, 
would become a vassal of the Great White Czar. 

To a military officer Persia is necessarily a most interesting 
country, by reason of its being so important a factor in the solution of 
the great Central Asian problem, while to an antiquarian its ancient 
monuments are of surpassing interest, as many of the answers to the 
questions to which they give rise, have not yet been placed beyond 
the pale of philosophic doubt. 

The seaport of Bushire may be termed the southern gate of Persia, 
as the great highway inland starts from this miserable place. From 
the fact of such a harbour remaining the principal port of the Shah’s 
dominions we are alile to forma pretty accurate estimate as to the material 
progress of the country. Its site is a long low spit of sand, separating 
a large, shallow, bay from the Persian Gulf, and its general aspect as 
viewed from the roadstead is unimposing, mean, and desolate. Nor 
does its appearance belie it, for except the various types of humanity 
represented among its inhabitants, there is absolutely nothing of in- 
terest in the city. 

Here with the kindly help of the Resident I fitted out my caravan. 
This occupied two days, but on the third, having embarked my mules, 
we spread our sails to a gentle breeze, and were slowly wafted over to the 
opposite shores of the lagoon, At Shief of course there was no landing 
place, and fully one hundred yards of soft slimy mud separated us from 
hard dry land. The problem of landing the beasts and their loads had 
to be solved, but so great was the difficulty in accomplishing this that 
fully half an hour elapsed before the cart reached terra firma. 

It was towards evening when having adjusted the loads on the 
mules backs we at last set out on our first march of 21 miles. The 
track was rough in ‘the extreme, to move out of a walk was well nich 
impossible, aud our first attempt to do so brought one of our mules 
to his knees. For the first day and a half we traversed what the 
Persians call the Dashistan, that is the low-lying plain stretching 
between the sea and the great mountain barrier, which forms such a 
characteristic feature in the scenery of the Gulf. Here and there were 
patches of cultivation, intermingled with small groves of date palms. 
The hard calcined soil however did not appear to offer a gencrous return 
to the exertions of labour and the general appearance of the country 
was bleak and desolate. 

At midnight we reached our first halting place the handsome cara- 

vansera of Borasjun. This proved to be a large and imposing building 
and presented more the appearance of a fort than a way side hostelry., 
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Later I found that as a rule Persian caravanseras are all built on the 
same plan. They are constructed in the form of a square, at the 
corners of which are placed circular towers which rise only just higher 
than the outer walls. These are bare and windowless, except in the 
front elevation, from the centre of which springs an arch, through which 
an entrance is gained to the interior. This consists of a large open 
square, All around are arched recesses, each with a small windowless 
room behind them. In dry weather the animals are picketed in the 
open square, but in wet they are stabled in stalls at its four corners, and 
the keeper of the Khan has generally stored a large amount of fodder 
for their consumption. 

Shortly after leaving Shief we had come upon a Persian telegraph 
wire. Fortunately at that time there was sufficient light to make 
us aware of its existence, for had it been otherwise, we had run 
the risk of meeting with serious injury, as the wire crossed the road at so 
low an elevation that we had to bow our heads to pass under it. A little 
later we met the tightly stretched wires of the Indian Government, which 
run in an unbroken line more or less along a road right onward to the 
capital. This line consists of three wires supported on iron posts, and 
was constructed about 25 years ago, but not before many obstacles, of 
which the political were not less than the physical, had been overcome. 
As a political institution it is of inestimable value to our Imperial in- 
terests, while to the government of the Shah it is of the greatest use 
in opening up and developing his dominions. 

At Borasjun 1 was much struck by a remark a Persian made to 
me, when in the course of conversation I referred to the enterprise of the 
government of India in constructing this great work. “ Ah, Sahib” he 
said. ‘One has only to look at the two wires which run side by side 
outside this village to sce the difference between English aud Persian 
methods, the one is straight, upright, and kept in perfect order, the 
other bent, dilapidated and twisted.” 

My first night passed in a caravanscra proved a most agreeable one. 
I slept soundly, awoke refreshed and got under weigh at seven next 
morning. My route now lay along the base of the great chain which 
shuts Persia off from its southern coast line. The track was hilly and 
stony, and the sun mounting high in the sky kept pouring down upon 
me the increased volume of his rays. We crossed several small streams 
whose waters were so impregnated with petroleum that even the animals 
refused to drink of them. As we were nearing Dalikti we came upon 
the camp of an Austrian engineer in the employment of the Persian 
mining concessionaries, who was prospecting this part of the country 
for petroleum. With him I paid a visit to the workings, and later, over 
our cigars and some excellent Shiraz wine we discussed the country and 
its people. He told me his boring had got down to a depth of 850 feet, 
that he had struck oil, but not in paying quantities, and that should 
he not be more successful at 1,000 feet, he proposed abandoning this 
shaft and transferring his boring appliances to the island of Kishen, at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf. His boring was situated under a 

high cliff, and close to the embrasure of a natural tunnel, from which 
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rushed out a torrent of blackish grey water so impregnated with rock 
oil as to be absolutely undrinkable. 

The day proved an exceedingly hot one, the mercury registering 
97° in my host’s tent, and I was easily persuaded to stay with him till 
evening. ‘To sleep was well nigh impossible and the long hours hung 
heavy on our hands, but in due course the time for again setting out 
arrived. Shortly after leaving Dalikti the road forsakes the plains for 
the hills, and enters a steep and narrow valley which cleaves the mountains 
to their base. Here began an ascent of the Kotal Malo the first of the 
rugged passes that lead to the interior. After a long ascent through a 
narrow trough shaped chasm, and a lesser descent on the other side of 
it, we came upon a large, rapid and quite unfordable river. The road 
lay along its banks, and shortly after passing the remains of an old 
bridge we crossed the stream on a handsome modern one of six arches. 
With few exceptions the architects of Persian bridges seem to have 
adopted one universal plan. The embanking of the approaches seems 
to them quite superfluous, and the structure itself springs from ground 
only just higher than the natural banks of the stream. The roadway 
is carried upwards at a stecp angle, and culminates about the middle 
of the river ina high central arch. The causeway is very unevenly 
laid with small blocks of rough hewn stone, and where it is not extremely 
uneven, it is so slippery that bagyage animals can scarcely retain their 
footing ; especially is this so in the steep descent. 

After marching along the river banks for some distance we struck 
into the hills, and continued the ascent of the great Kotal or rock ladder. 
The track becomes the more rough and steep the higher we ascend, now 
it narrows to a width only sufticient for a single mule to march upon, 
and now it strikes deep into the hill sides. When we were approaching 
the steepest part of the ascent we came upon a made track, laid with 
rough flag-stones which climbed up the face of the mountain at an 
angle of about 45° To climb this stony ladder seemed well nigh im- 
possible, and on arriving at its base we found the mule track turned 
off to the right, and by a series of short steep zig-zags at the side, but 
clear of the metal pathway, reached the summit. Here a basin like a 
plateau surrounded by hills stretched in front of us, at the head of the 
pass stood a ruinous caravansera, and filing past it was a large caravan 
of some 150 animals, whose clang of bells had fore-warned us of their 
approach, It was lucky we met this caravan where we did, for had we 
come across it on the steep rock ladder, a tiresome delay had been 
forced upon us. Fairly level road led to the village of Konartakhtoh 
where we put up for the right. 

In the low lying districts of Persia night marching is much resorted 
to, as with the thermometer at 120° a journey of 9 few miles becomes 
a very laborious task both to man and beast. So it was not till the 
evening of the next day that we again took to the road. After a long 
ascent up a steep mountain track we reached the plateau of Kamarij. 
Here it was that about the middle of the last century, Karim Khan 
Zend fought that decisive battle with his rival Asad Khan, ruler of 
Arbyan, which placed the whole of Persia at his feet. After leaving 
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the plateau of Kamarij the path continued to wind its way upwards 
across the rugged spurs of the mountains, only to descend later, some- 
what precipitously, into another valley. As we reached the top this 
pass the clanging of bells informed us of the near presence of caravan. 
Soon we came upon it, but owing to the narrowness of the path, the 
roughness of the incline, and the darkness of the night, the passing of 
it by entailed upon us much trouble. There was just sufficient light 
to enable us to make out that the caravan was one of travellers and not 
of merchandise, though many of the animals were loaded with huge 
burdens that could not have been under 200 lbs. in weight. The men 
with heavy saddle bags in rear of them bestrode mules, while the 
women sat in what appeared anything but a comfortable position, jam- 
med into square wooden boxes. Over their heads rose a light frame- 
work which was covered over, except in front, with tightly stretched 
canvas. On either side of the mule was hung one of these queer looking 
arrangements, and in each box reclined a woman, sometimes with one 
infant, sometimes with more, whilst in others two or three children were 
huddled together. It says much for the hardihood of the Persian mule 
that loaded as he is, and traversing the roads he does, he is able to 
cover a daily stage of some 10 or 12 miles. 

The Indian Government aware of the stamina possessed by these 
animals, has frequently detailed officers to the country for the purpose 
of purchasing them. Good prices are given, which although they tend 
to temporarily raise the value of the animals locally, must really do 
much to encourage the breeding of a superior class of transport mule. 

But to continue our march, When we reached the bottom of the 
valley a long stretch of undulating country lay before us, and in the 
starlit darkness our ride {became tiresome and monotonous in the 
extreme. At the slow pace of three miles an hour one does not fecl the 
glow of motion, nor the exhiliration which all quick movement tends 
to generate, but slowly onward we plodded our weary ‘way, watching 
the shades of night melt into those of early dawn. At length the sun 
began to appear over the smaller hill-sides, and gradually to take up 
his position on the mountain tops, then forsaking these for realms of 
airy space he rose above us, and ushered in the glories of an eastern day. 

We were then nearing the quaint old villaze of Kazcrun, and here 
I determined to halt a few hours under a clump of date trees which 
were hard by the road. While my breakfast was being prepared I 
strolled through the village, and endeavoured ineffectually to chango 
some Persian bank notes I had been given at Bushire. In this attempt 
I failed, and from what I experienced later I found that, except in the 
larger cities, the notes of the Imperial Bank of Persia are worth no 
more than the paper on which they are engraved. The people of the 
villages have not yet reached that state of civilization in which a pro- 
mise to pay is deemed as good as the silver coins themselves. 

After breakfast I was seated on the ground enjoying that solace of 
solitude a quiet pipe, when I was accosted in English by a Parsi who 
hailed from Poona, and who proved to be the owner of the caravan 
I had passed by on the previous night. He told me that together with 
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his family and immediate relatives he was making a pilgrimage to Yezd, 
one of the cradles of his race, and still a great Zoroastrian centre. 
Hearing from him that this village was noted for its manufacture of 
native shocs, I asked him to procure mea pair. This he tried to do by 
sending a shoemaker to me, but I am a big man, and none of his 
wares proved large enough for a man of my standing, nor on a subse- 
quent visit was he able to provide me with a suitable pair. The shoes 
for which Kazerun is so justly noted are much prized throughout south- 
ern Persia, where they are in general wear. They consist of a hard 
black sole of flax or hemp, with uppers of coarse white cotton. They 
are of European shape, though a little more pointed at the toes, and 
without heels. They are soft and comfortable to wear, and while a 
Oharvadar, or muleteer, is rarely without a pair to fall back upon while 
ascending the stony Kotals, they are in gencral use on the tennis courts 
of our countrymen, who find in them a good and cheap substitute for 
the expensive European article. So highly did the late Sir Charles 
MacGregor think of the Kazerun shoes that he advocated their adop- 
tion in the infantry regiments of our native army. 

Fifteen miles north-east of Kazerun are the ruins of the city of 
Shapur, once the capital of Persia, rebuilt and founded anew by the 
Sassanian king whose name it bears. The majority of the sculptures and 
bas reliefs are generally supposed to commemorate the triumph of king 
Shapur over the Roman regions, and as works of art, though later in 
execution, they do not display such fine chiselling, as do the Archaemid 
ruins of Persepolis. 

A two hour’s march from Kazerun brought us into the vicinity of 
the steep rugged sides of the Kotal Doktar. A large tank lay to our 
right front, but wheeling to the left we crossed a ruinous causeway and 
entered a wide valley covered with loose stones, and studded with 
clumps of low jungle wood. Winding through this maze the road led 
us to the foot of the great hill, up whose side a long thin line denoted 
the bridle path. The track proved a rough one, and as I had antici- 
pated thoroughly out of repair. Nearing the summit the ascent became 
extremely steep, and the road took the zig-zag form so well known to 
all who have travelled in mountainous districts. A few carcases of dead 
animals lay along our path, some torn into shreds, and emitting most 
obnoxious smells, others leaving but their own white bones as monu- 
ments to their former existence. 4 

On reaching the summit a good gradual descent through a rich 
and wooded valley brought us to the base of the Kotal-i-pir-izan, the 
mightiest of all the passes that lead to the interior. The day was far 
spent when we reached the foot of the valley, over which towered the 
great hill, with the caravansera of Mian Kotal perched eyrie-like on 
the edge of a great precipice near its summit. The upward climb was 
indeed an arduous one, great masses of rock kept constantly opposing 
our advance, blocking a path which was littered with stones of all shapes 
and sizes in profusion. The ascent too was steep, and we had to dis- 
mount to ease the tired mules of any unnecessary weight. Weary and 
worn we at length reached our halting place, and after hammering at 
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the door for some time, it was slowly opened by a sleepy porter. On 
passing he salaamed, an honor most unusual, for the Persian in his 
contact with the Feringhi is far from obsequious, in fact of the two he 
considers himself the superior creature, and his independent and con- 
cvited bearing reminds the traveller very frequently that he is a stranger 
in a foreign land. My evening meal of a few biscuits and a tin of 
soup was soon disposed of, aud a few minutes later exhausted nature 
fuund repose in sleep. 

Early bext morning Iwas awakened by the noise caused by a 
tribe of wandering Hyats, or gypsies, who with their flocks and herds 
were filing past the caravansera on their way upwards to their summer 
quarters, On taking to the road later [ found that about half the 
nomads had already p: by, and L involuntarily stopped for a moment 
to watch the long striugs of horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and asses wend- 
ing their way round the bends in the hill side. It was a picturesque 

~and truly eastern sight. The smaller children with their mothers 
were seated on mares, the larger hung on, as best they could, to the piles 
gage on the backs of asses and oxen; the young of gt ud sheep, 
tovether with many fowls, were also carried by the patient kine, while 
the men, younger women and elder children drove the animals upwards. 
These gypsies are said to number no less than a fifth of the 
of the country. In the winter with their herds and fle 
cond into the plains, in the summer they seck green & 
new, in the solitudes of the mountain. 
r: When we reached the top of the pass Myhich has an elevation of 
7,400 feet, we found ourselves iv a resio1. ef GF snow-crowned mountains, 
and from hence onwards to the confines thy the Caspian we were never 
out of sight of snow-crested peaks. Persia. one is never fur from 
the hills ; it is a land of mountain 4f¢id plain, one vast desert suceceds 
another, and still the bare hillé,g encompass it, aud bound its distant 
horizon. of 
On our descent we ny Sficed a large sheet of water to our front, and 
towards the further end oy an offshoot from the hills lay the village of 
Dasti Arjun. It appeared quite close to us, but in Persia distance is 
deceptive, and it tod & us an hour anda half to reach it. As we des- 
cended to the plair!? T felt a fecling of sickness ereceping upon me, and 
as the sun rose hiM%her and higher my head began to ache more and 
more. The harYilet seemed an ever retreating object, and halfshour 
after half-hour Sélapsed, and still we appeared to get no nearer to it. 
Our progress © /emed unreal, but the longest lane has a tuming and 
the deariest IDorsian stage an end, and at length we reached our welcome 
haven of reft¥ee, the telegraph rest-house. tere throughly knocked up, 
T remained ¥wo days, dosing inyself from my small medecine chest, 
which com) Srised a box of pills, a little quinine a bottle of chlurodyne. 
On atin taking to the road we passed through an undulating 
district. JUist as darkness was setting in, [ noticed a man on the hills to 
any right, Making frantic gesticulutions as if to attract amy attention. 
JT badted adit almost immediately the figure of a European appeared 
ugaiust the sky line, ‘This proved tu be a visitor from Persepolis, who 
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cold, hungry and saddle sore had been wandering in the hills since early 
dawn, With some difficulty he dismounted from his horse, and after 
having partaken of some light refreshment which I was enabled to offer 
him, he told me of his misfortunes, expatiating on his own folly in 
having lost sight of his supplies for even a moment. Profiting by his 
example, from that day till I left the country I carried in the wallets 
of my own saddle, a tin of soup, and a few biscuits. 

It was quite dark when crossing a bridge over a small river we 
entered the caravansera of Chinar Rada which stands on the further 
bank. On resuming our march early next morning the presence of many 
travellers on the road seemed to betoken our near approach to a large 
city. We passed through a rich and fertile country which I had no 
ditticulty in recognising as the far famed plain of Shiraz. Soon in the 
distance the domes and minarets of the old city arose before us from 
among groves of many trees. 


The very name of Shiraz conjures up visions of rose gardens with * 


long shady alleys and broad grecn walks. One pictures a city of 
smiling plenty, placed in a district flowing with milk and honey, one 

.. imagines a sort of earthly paradise ; an ideal oasis in the bleak deserts 

“ef Persia. But it must be owned that the anticipation of one’s dreams 
is far frotm realized by actual experience in the classic city and its 
surroundings: ~ The place is in great part a ruin, its former.days of 
grandeur have dejacrted, and the beauty of its environs, has, with the 
license of oriental exagg@ration been too excessively extolled. Never- 
theless the famed plain htm a loveliness all its own, and the tired 
traveller, who has for days and days toiled up the rocky ladder of the 
Kotals, involuntarily thanks h&s God as he first views the fair landscape 
presented by this green and fertNle district. 

Shiraz can boast of no hoaryNantiquity, indeed it is questionable 
if the city even existed before the Minalinan conquest. Though since 
then always of importance, at no time hak it Yeen remarkable for its 
splendour. The few buildings that still remain are all the work of 
Karim Khan Zend, who, towards the close of the past century founded 
the city anew, embellishing it with mosques ana bazaar, still one of 
the finest in Persia. Shiraz is situated at an pas of over 4700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the climate is one wf the pleasantest in 
the country. ? 

As in other parts of the country roads are comspicuous by their 
absence, but rough tracks traverse the plain in all Hirections. One 
leads to the last. resting place of Saadi, another wincdls to the quiet 
tomb where Hafiz sleeps his long last slumber. These wi'lks ave much 
frequented, for both poets are still revered in the city .of their birth, 
and honored throughout the country whose literature they? did so much 
to adorn. When the sun begins to sink and the evening: shadows to 
deepen these garden tombs are favorite resorts of the Shirgzis, who in 
the cool of the evening, and as it were in the presence of . the illustri- 
ous dead, love to discuss their daily life, or to indulge in Hearned dis- 

putes on greater subjects, and to quote the authoritative ;line of the 
poet in support of the particular urguinent they may have advaaced. 


\ 
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Such has been the custom of the Shirazis for generations. Of old their 
city was known as the Dar-t-i/m, or home of science, and still it is re- 
nowned for superior learning, while its claim to sanctity is attested by the 
presence of many mosqnes and imamzadas. Such being the case it 
scems strange that the chief, if not sole industry for which the city is 
now famous should be its trade in wine. In Asia the wine of Shiraz 
has acquired a name for general excellence second to no other. Its 
munnfacture is chiefly carried on by Armenians and Jews, from the 
juice of grapes grown in the neighbourhood of the city, and the liquor, 
besides having a good local sale, is largely exported to other parts of 
the country, where it is held in high esteem by native connoisseurs. 

From Shiraz to the northern confines of the country a postal 
service has for ages been established. The stages are usually from 
20 to 25 miles in length, and at each chappar-khana or post house, from 
6 to & horses are available for the work. The government has the 
first claim on these animals, but, should they not be requisitioned, a 
traveller can hire them to carry himself, baggage, and servant to the 
following stage, at a charge of one keran for each horse per farsak. A 
shayird, or post-boy, must also be engaged to bring the horses back to 
their own stables; he is however a very necessary addition as he acts 
as guide, and without such aid it would be well nigh impossible to find 
one’s way through the country; in some places tracks converge, in many 
others they entirely disappear. 

In the cool of an evening T left Shiraz accompanied by my servant 
and a post-boy. The horses of the two latter carried my kit, packed 
in saddle-bags, which hung down over their flanks. The animals were 
indifferent, the road lay entirely among the hills, and darkness overtook 
us long before we reached the post-house of Zarghun. To ride 20 miles 
in 5 hours was not a good beginning, but so slow a rate of progress is 
altogether exceptional. A pace of about 7 miles an hour can usually 
be inaintained, but to take anything more than this out of the miserable 
brutes one has generally to bestride, requires indeed much hardening 
of the heart. Next morning our road soon left the hills and debouched 
on a large grassy plain. At the nearer end of this lay a shallow marsh, 
through which ran a dilapidated causeway about half a mile in length. 
The ground then rose slightly till we approached the bridge which 
unites the steep muddy banks of the Kur, or Band Amir river. About 
7 wiles lower down is the Land, built by Asad-ud-Dowlab, from which 
the river takes the name which Moore has rendered classic as the 
Bend Ameer. After crossing the bridge we were able to quicken our 
pace, and soon in the distance there arose before us rows of tall stately 
pillars, stencilled against the dark back-ground of the Koh-i-Rehmat 
hills, Leaving the read about 3 miles before the post-house is reached 
we struck off to the right, and following a foot-path soon found our- 
selves beneath the artificial terrace from which the mighty ruins of 

Persepolis rise. Situated on this platform of titanic masonry are the 
massive ruins of no less than six distinct buildings. The edifices 
themselves are embellished with sculptured reliefs, and the stair-ways 
by which they are approached, are profusely decorated with accnes and 
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pictures of ancient life, beautifully chiselled from a rich blue limestone. 
The colossal fragments that still remain all stand on the raised terrace, 
and must have comprised the royal palaces and temples only, while of 
the vast city that lay spread out at its base not a vestige is to be seen. 
The whole of this neighbourhood abounds with relics of antiquity, 
consisting chiefly of hill forts and rock-eut temples or tombs, of which 
perhaps those at Naksh-i-Rustum are best known. To attempt to 
discuss these ancient monuments is to speculate on a question which has 
puzzled the savants of the civilized world for two centuries, but that 
there once existed in the great plains of Merv Dasht the capital of a 
great and mighty empire is beyond doubt, and that this ancient city 
was Persepolis, which the Greck Alexander pillaged and burned, may 
almost now be said to have become an ascertained fact. Interesting as 
these monuments of antiquity may be, it requires a mind stored with 
ancient lore to fully appreciate them. = For my part, though T could 
not but admire the Archemid arts, as portrayed in their sculpture and 
architecture, much of what T saw was un-intelligible, through lack 
of a previous study of its history. At Persepolis T met an official of 
the British Museum, who had been sent thither by the authorities to 
take mouldings of the more important sculptures. He had already 
filled some five or six cases, and was still hard at work when 1 met him, 
but he kindly offered to go over the ruins with me. Unfortunately his 
knowledge proved extremely limited, for as he explained to me mould- 
ing only was the business of his life. 

After leaving the ruins we passed through atypical Persian 
country, a flat plain surrounded by hills, and reached Kawamabad the 
same evening. Here we spent the night and early next morning were 
again in the saddle. There was of course no road, and the ground 
being saturated with water our pace was correspondingly slow. At 
last we got on to firmer ground, and a good gallop relieved our pent up 
feclings. We pulled up on the banks of the Polvar river which wound 
its way through the hills in a pretty defile. On emering from this 
pass we entered the plain of Murghab, and were again able to quicken 
our pace. A fast gallop soon brought usin frout of an old, antiquated 
and massive pyranidic pile, in uo way remarkable for its size or archi- 
tectural features. But judged historically this ancient relic is of the 
very greatest Luportance ; it has been the subject of controversy for 
ages, though most modern savants now concur in identifying it as the 
tomb of Cyrus, the son of Cambyses. Should this conjecture be 
correct the site of the ancient city of Pasargardac is at the same time 
fixed, for this celebrated sepulchre was known to be within the reval 
gardens of that city. The ancient ruins therefore with which the 
plain is strewn in this neighbourhopd undoubtedly mark the site of the 
Pasargardac of ancient writers. 

On reac hing the post-house of Murghab we changed horses and set, 
out on @ rough and rocky path leading over low hills. Rain soon began 
to fall and the rumbling of distant thunder seemed to portend a storm. 
Our horses were of the worst description, so much so that it was im- 
possible to induce the one on which the post-boy was mounted to move 
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out of a walk, and soon even that page proved too much for the miserable 
Irute. Unfortunately the stage happened to be a particularly long one, 
so L prepared for the worst and ordered the Shaydrd to dismount and 
drive the animal before him. A strong wind had now taken the place of 
rain, it blew right in our faces, and feeling cold and numb IT too dis- 
mounted thinking that a walk of a mile or two might tend to warm me. 
We had not proceeded far however, when the post boy, threatening to 
strike my horse with the whip approached too near his heels. ‘The 
animal let out at him with both legs and catching him fair in the 
stomach sent him rolling down the bill side. There he lay, moaning as 
if in great pain, and besecching a compassionate God to have mercy on 
his miserable condition, 1 did what I could for him, and after the 
lapse of about half an hour managed to get him back again into his 
saddle, when we slowly resumed our march. On reaching the nearest 
village T got a man to take his place, and leaving the injured Shuyird 
in the Caravansera we pushed on at the fastest pace possible. 

We were now nearing Dchbid, a m uble village situated ona 
Dleak plateau almost on the crest of the Persian table-land, at an cleva- 
tion of 750U feet. The horses were thoroughly done up and could not 
be forced out of a walk, the wind still continued to sweep across the 
plain in keen biting blasts, darkness too was fast approaching, and strain 
our eyes as we might, we could not see the goal for which we were 
making, the telegraph rest-house. Numbed and dejected we plodded 
wearily onward, till at last it loomed in the distance almost hidden by 
a clump of reedy willows, By this time our animals were so thoroughly 
exhausted that compassion compelled us to dismount, and thus to relieve 
them of perhaps an unnecessary burden. In Persia | had but few untor- 
trnate expericnces, so much so that 1 can look back on that unpleasant 
afternoon’s march of 28 miles, as the most trying hours [ spent in’ the 
country, Often have IT execrated my mounts and the long distances 
they have had to carry me, but never did 1 wish the long way shorter 
fervor than I did that day. 

On arriving at the telegraph station the officer in charge afforded 
me a hearty weleome, and at a well spread table in his companionship 
1 soon forgot my past misfortunes A roaring fire caused the blood 
once more to circulate freely through my veins, and our conversation 
was prolonged far into the watches of the night. My host was a man 
who who had lived Jong in Persia, and knew much of the country and 
its people, whose language he spoke with an almost perfect accent. In 
the intervals of his work he had visited districts, all but unknown to 
Europeans, and he told me many tales of the manners and customs of 
the wandering tribes. The Hiats had already begun to arrive in his 
neighbourhood, a sure sign that summer was fast approaching even 
this stronghold of the fabled Boreas; with the advance of the season 
they arrive in increasing numbers, while at the advent of winter they 
betake themselves off to warmer climes, there to await the voice of 
another spring to summon them again to the mountains. 

With many thanks for his hospitakty I bade adieu to my genial 
host, and early next morning again set out on my journey northwards. 
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The sun had not yet. risen, and the dreary wilderness as seen in the morn- 
ing light presented a weird and uncanny appearance. Here and there 
the dark outline of a hill could be deciphered protrading from the gene- 
rally level surface of the plain, while at long intervals there flashed will- 
o-the-wisp-like lights, denoting some encampment of the wandering 
lliats. A chilly blast, blowing from the snow-clad hills to the north, so 
numbed my hands that I could hardly grasp my reins, but as the 
dawn advanced we forced our horses into a hand gallop, and thus 
relieved the retarded circulation of our blood. We pulled up on the 
edge of a steep ghat which led down toa vast plain some two hundred 
feet below. The sun in the meantime had risen, its welcome rays lit 
up the snow crowned summit of a lofty peak which towered above the 
hills to our Jeft. The glimmer of the sunshine on the spotless snow, and 
the lights and shades cast on steep precipices, rocky crags, and serrated 
cliffs, as seen from different points and in different lights, modifies to 
a small extent the monotony of the desert. ‘Towards evening sigus of 
considerable cultivation began to appear, for we were now entering the 
comparatively fertile district of Abadeh. The dry mud walls of the 
town soon arose before us, and passing along its narrow and tortuous 
streets we reached the telegraph office. 

I soon discovered that my host was known asa great physician and 
that he had a natural bent for medical science. He shewed me his dis- 
pensary, replete with medicines, and furnished with numerous surgical 
instruments, scrupulously clean, and burnished to a marvellous degree 
of brightness, circumstances had forced on him a knowledge of medicine 
and with the aid of books and constant practice he had acquired con- 
siderable proficiency in the healing arts. In the city of Abadeh his 
fame had got noised abroad, and from the surrounding districts they 
brought to him the halt, the lame, and the blind, in the vain belief that he 
had acquired power over all diseases to which flesh is heir. But medi- 
cal science was not the only art he cultivated, for in his sitting-room 
I was surprised to find an organ, and soon seated at the instrument 
he played on it songs of his own country, a land fate had decreed he 
should forsake, and to which he had now given up all hope of return- 
ing, but of which he liked thus to be reminded in the days of his exile. 

We had intended to start next morning, but on sending to the post 
house for horses, were unfortunate enough to discover that the Persian 
mail had requisitioned all the animals. In the evening, however, three 
dejected looking steeds were procured, and on these we set out. Our 
route still lay along the same great plain, and snow capped peaks were 
still visible in every direction. The same chilly wind continued to 
numb our hands and faces, and to freeze apparently even the very 
life blood of our horses. Our rate of progression became slower and 
slower, but uncomfortable as we were we could not fail to admire the 
beautiful white lilies with which the plain was covered, till darkness 
soon denied us even this relaxation. 

About noon next day we arrived at Yezd-i-Khast, the most eurious, 
and from a little distance, the most picturesque village on our long 
route. Situated near the middle of a narrow valley was a huge rock 
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which protruded upward till its summit was nearly level with the stecp 
banks of the defile. At its base, for only a few yards, was the natural 
rock visible, and then upward and upward rose layer upon layer of 
mud wall, which finally culminated in the village. Perched high on 
this isolated rock overlooking the river, this fortress looking hill pre- 
sented more the appearance of a fort than of a peaceful hamlet. At one 
extremity the elevation of the rock had been much lessened, and here 
was placed a gate-way through which only could an entrance be gained 
to the town. To add to its fortress like appearance a narrow bridge led 
up to the gate, and the thick mud walls of the place were studded with 
openings, not unlike embrasures. But these openings were in reality 
destined for a much more peaceful purpose, as on a nearer approach, it 
was evident that here conservancy arrangements were extremely primi- 
tive, and that anything wanted to be got rid of by the inhabitants, was 
thrown out of these holes, and without further thought consigned to 
the force of gravity or the winds of heaven. Jutting out from the walls 
were numerous small verandahs, so rickety and shaky in appearance that 
they threatened at any time to fall into the valley some hundred fect 
below. 

Leaving this curious mud-heap we continued our march over the 
desolate plain which surrounds it. ‘The same treeless hills rose around 
us, and their barren outline, excarped against the sharp sky-line, served 
to form a fitting frame for this picture of desolation. We passed by 
the ruins of several hamlets, and soon left the province of Fars, in 
which up to this time our march had entirely lain. 

As we were nearing the next post-house I made the acquaintance 
of two Persian gentlemen who had been out shooting. Their bag con- 
sisted of only a few pigeon, quail and partridge. On examining their 
guns I found one was by a well known London maker, and that the 
other was a clever reproduction of it, which I was told had been manu- 
factured iu the capital from the English model. A casual inspection, 
however at once disclosed the superiority of the English material and 
woikmanship, the weight of the Persian gun for example, being about 
double that of its original. The shikaris invited me to drink a cup of 
tea with them, and to this I readily assented. We accordingly ad- 
journed to the post house where samovars and glasses were quickly 
produced, and soon we were drinking the fragrant herb in much the 
same manner as an European drinks his wine. Few Persians travel 
without the utensils necessary in preparing their national beverage, 
and a samovar is to be found in almost every post-house. The tea is 
drunk from small wine glasses ; it is highly flavored with sugar, but no 
milk is added. Few Europeans learn to like this drink, although they 
quickly begin to appreciate the merits of the Russian method, which 
does not differ very much from the Persian. After tea kalians, or pipes, 
were produced, but smoking is not a pleasure an Oriental can indulge 
in for more than a few minutes at a time, and bidding my acquaintances 
good-bye, I again took to the road. Galloping over the plain the 
walled city of Kum-i-shah was quickly reached and here we spent the 
night. Next morning on resuming our march we were surprised at the 
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signs of a universal commotion. The city was already astir, its inha- 
hitants were flocking towards the Isfahan gate, of whose poruals the 
boyyars had already taken possession, and were loud iu their application 
for alms. Pushing our way through this motley crowd we with ditt- 
culty got ahead of the long procession, only to mect another coming from 
the opposite direction, Strings of carriages, horses, mules and ponies 
continued to file past us ; at length there appeared an opening in the Tine 
along which moved a brougham, drawn by six handsome little horses. 
Fre this [ hid ascertained that the excitement was due to the antici- 
pated arrival of the new governor of Shiraz, who was expected to pass 
throush the city en route to his new province. On his approach | raised 
my solak tpi, he returned my salutation, and. dispatched a mounted 
orderly to enquire whence T came, whither I was going, and at the 
same time to express & hope that my journey onward might be a pros 
perous one. 1 thanked the prince for his solicitude, and informed hin 
that my experiences in his new satrapy had been most agreeable, 
Throughout the stage, which was one of 20 miles, the track was never 
clear of baggage animals. I was told subsequently that in this caravan 
there were no less than 16 private carriages and four hundred beasts of 
Durden, with a train of charvadars, and retainers on a corresponding 
scale, and this I considercd little, if any, exaggeration. 

A hilly conntry had to be crossed before we arrived in the valley 
of the Zend-i-Rud, and the road through it was rough and rugged. 
Bat on gaining the crest of the Koh-i Sufi ridge a glorious view of the 
ancient capital rewarded us for past discomfort. 

“ T saw from out the haze her struetures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand.” 

The winding Zend-i-Rud seemed to hold in tender embrace a tract 
of lovely country, and the city, situated in the centre of a huge garden 
offered a fair prospect as scen through the misty rays of the setting sum. 
Embosomed in orchards and much cultivation, its mosques, palaces and 
caravanseras, presented a most imposing and picturesque appearance. 
All scemed noble that met the eye, though a nearer approach dispelled 
this favorable illusion, and disclosed the fact that time had not dealt 
kindly with the imperial city of Shah Abbas. 

Like other Persian towns the greater part is now in rnins, some 
grand in their decay, others vestiges of what they have been, Its grand 
old bridges still span the Zend-i-Rud, and the great thirty-three-arched 
monnment of Ali Verdi Khan still defies the attacks of nature, the fine 
avenue of plane trees still leads from hence almost to the centre of the 
city, but the leafy glade is now full of gaps, and the waters of its stone 
canals and little ikes, have long since disappeared. ‘The Maidan-i Shah, 
the great square laid out by Shah Abbas, still stands in all its ancient 
splendour, but deserted well nigh by all trace of life, while the great 
dome that looks down upon it from its further end, bereft of many of 
its exquisite tiles, is now fast crumbling away in decay. The glory has 
departed from the Madrassah or college, and the palace of Haft Dast is 
now in ruins. The Zil-i-Sultan, himself but a shadow of the past, still 
carries on his government, from the home of the great Suti king, but 
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his princely court is small, and his revennes are only those of a single 
province. How are the mighty fallen ; a few years ago he was Governor 
of two-fifths of Persia, with an almost independent army of his own, 
at the present time he is governor of only a single district. Yesterday 
he way hailed as the future king, to-day he is reckoned as not the great- 
est of Persian subjects. 

To a European the Armenian suburb of Julfa must be of particular 
interest. It owes its origin to the great Shah Abbas of*glorious memory 
who perceiving it was necessary to “the welfare of his capital that men 
of industrious taste and commercial instincts should reside under the 
shadow of its walls, arbitrarily transferred the population of the 
Armenian village of Julfa from the banks of the Araxes, and set. it 
down outside the gates of his own capital, in a new city which he called 
Julfa after their own old home. The churches and tree-shaded alleys 
of this exotic town have been often described, and of its inhabitants 
themselves much has been written, but unfortunately they seem to be 
as much despised by the European traveller as they are by their Persian 
masters, That they are not what they should be, is of course natural, 
but I do not think they deserve all the hard things said of them. Many 
are industrious and enterprising, and scem to influence their children 
for good, for now-a-days although their sons go forth to seck their for- 
tunes in distant lands, they seldom forget their country or their people, 
aud testify to their regard for the place of their birth, and the religion 
of their youth, by contributing largely to the support of their parents, 
the establishment of schools, and the maintenance of the ancient pricst- 
hood in their own old home. 

The European society of Ispahan is naturally extremely limited, 
consisting as it does of some fifteen members. Life in the old city is 
cast very much on Indian lines ; in this respect it differs from Teheran, 
where a semi-French existence is eked out by English sport. A British 
consulate had lately been established at Ispahan, and it was there I was 
fortunate enough to put up. The consul isa man who knows Persia, 
its language, and its people well, having spent some 25 years of his life 
in the country. Already I believe his appointment has been productive 
of good, and in opening out the district to English commerce, his per- 
sonal influence, tact, and thorough knowledge of the character of the 
people, will be of the greatest advantage to our Imperial interests. 

It was with regret that I had to bid him good-bye, and once more 
take the northern road. Sharply at the appointed time the horses 
appeared at the door, an incidence most unusual, for the native has not 
our military idea of punctuality. The weather was pleasant, the horses 
were good, the road was level, and the ride to Murcheh-Khurt proved 
most enjoyable. We passed by rows and rows of low circular mounds, 
resembling nothing more than huge ant-heaps. These mark the course 
of Kanats, or artificial underground streams, and it is upon this system 
that the little irrigation practised in Persia is conducted. A spring is 
tapped ona hill side, and here the first well is dug, other shafts are 
sunk at varying intervals, on lower ground, in the “alignment of tho 
projected channel, and these are subsequently connected by under- 
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ground tunelling, the excavated earth being drawn up and placed round 
the original opening. In this manner the stream is gradually led to 
the surface and then diverted as it may be required, In so dry 
and thirsty a land water is the veritable giver of life, and many a 
bleak desert only requires to be irrigated to blossom forth into a smil- 
ing garden. Much. might be done, but the Government is lax in its 
dutics, and considers it has accomplished the object. of its existence when 
it has collected &s revenues. This apathy is much to be regretted, but 
unfortunately signs of it are only too conspicuous, caravanseras crumble 
to ruins, bridges are undermined by rivers, roads are carried away by 
floods, causeways subside below the level of the marsh, while nothing 
is done to check the progress of so general a decay. 

In nearing Marcheh Khurt we passed over that part of the plain, 
‘where some hundred years ago was fought the decisive battle which 
delivered Persia from the Afghan yoke, and established in its stead the 
infamous sovereignty of Nadir Shah. From this village to Kashan 
there are two routes; the more direct and interesting is that via the 
Khurud Pass, where it rises to an elevation of 7000 ft.; the longer, 
however, is that adopted by the post, as it possesses the double advant- 
age of being comparatively level, and of remaining open for trattic 
throughout the year. It was along this latter road of course that 
my route lay. A long stage of 35 miles brough us to Turg, a villaze 
pleasantly situated in a fertile valley, over which towers a lofty snow- 
crowned mountain, in the lower crevasses of which were still visible 
Many patches of snow. The hamlet, perched on a huge boulder of 
rock, presented a curious appearance. ‘The post-house too was peculiar, 
consisting as it did of only two mud built and dome roofed pa 
In central Persia wood is scarce, and particularly su in this dis 
for I did not notice a beam or twing of timber brought into use in the 
construction of either this, or the following post-house. 

A bleak desert, with, small patches of cultivation scattered over its 
surface at long intervals, stretches right up to the walls of Kashan on 
the side by which we approached them. If, however, the alternate 
route over the Khurud pass be taken, before reaching the town, a more 
fertile district is traversed, which produces fruits of many kinds, pears 
melons, pomegranates figs and dates. The modern city is devoid of 
interest ; except the bazaars there is practically nothing to be seen. Its 
silks and brass and copper work are the only industries for which this 
once flourishing place is now known. On the further side of the city 
there is a considerable amount of cultivation, but it disappears long 
before we reach Sin-sin, a small village situated at the extremity of a 
salt marsh. From thence the road winds through the hills for a few 
miles, and later emerges on the usual long and dreary plain. Pushing 
onward the gilded dome of the shrine of Fatima soon became distiu- 
guishable, flashing in the rays of a brilliant sun, but it was long ere we 
reached it for the deceptiveness of Persian distances is proverbial. The 
city as usual is approached through acres of mud ruins; on the more 
elevated of these many storks have built their nests, and there they con- 
.tinued to remain, although we passed right under their curious looking 
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homes. It is evident they are regarded as sacred by the inhabitants. 
and that they even impress the children with a certain amount of 
reverence. 

Although Kerbela is the chief place of pilgrimage to the Shiah 
world, in Persia there are many local shrines to which it is considered 
the duty of the pions to resort. The chief of these is Mashad, the 
place of martyrdom, for there are interred the remains of Imam Reza, 
the eighth of the twelve most holy prophets. It was when proceeding 
thither to pay him a visit that the saintly Fatima sickened and died at 
Kum, and here she has been buried. It is almost entirely to this 
shrine that the city owes its importance, for in Persia, as in other coun- 
tries, religion and trade go hand in hand, holy days become holidays, 
and religious feasts commercial fairs. Hither repair many caravans of 
corpses, for to be buried near the canonized Fatima is to ensure an 
entrance into the joys of Paradise. As we passed through the city, 
crossed the bridge, and got on to the new road that leads to Tcheran,, 
we had occassion to note the manner in which the corpses are transport- 
ed to this famous campo santo. A caravan may consit of some six or 
seven mules, some of the animals will carry four dead bodies, two slung 
on cither side, others will bear but two, one on either side, while the 
smaller mules are limited to one, which is balanced at right angles to 
their backs. The outlines of the ghastly figures, enshrouded in a coarse 
white cloth, are almost always apparent, and the effluvium emitted 
from many decomp.sed bodies is at times excessive, as corpses are occa- 
sionally brought hither from the remotest limits of the kingdom. 

After leaving Kum the road is level for the first 20 miles, it then 
rises to higher ground which overlooks a large salt lake. Here was 
encamped a caravan of merchants, and around them, in place of the 
common mule, scores of stately hill camels, with long and shaggy manes, 
were pasturing on the bleak hill sides; he is a grand and majestic 
animal, and 1 could not help stopping to admire his slow, but almost 
regal gait. The origin of the lakes illustrates a curious phase of official 
life in Persia. A new road to Kum had been constructed by a court 
favorite, but the caravans still continued to use the old track, which 
ran across the depression in which the present lake now lies. ‘I'o force 
traftic on to the road, a dam on a river was breached, and the waters of 
the stream no longer restrained, sought the hollow now occupied by this 
sheet of water, 

On leaving this dreary scene we struck again into the hills, and 
made for the guest-house of Aliabad. Here we put up for the night, 
and on leaving next morning gave the keeper a couple of kerans for 
allowing us the use of a room. These he indignantly refused, but on 
my causing him to understand, that should he not want the money 
there was the alternative of returning it, he sulkily pocketed the 
money. This was by no means my only experience of the greed of the 
natives ; all along the postal route I found that to offer even the meanest 
of them less than a seran was only to insult him; of an Englishman 
much is expected, and we have already established a reputation in 
Persia for lavish bounty, similar to that which we have enjoyed in 
Europe since the days of the Grand Tour. 
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We were now nearing the capital, and the road thither passed 
through the famous Valley of the Angel of Death. I had seen many 
stretches of flat plain but nothing so absolutely unproductive and 
sterile as the long deserts I passed through that day. But there is 
something grand in nature even in her sterner moods, and on me that 
dreary landscape, that dismal solitude, and that sandy waste has left 
an impression as enduring as that produced by the lovely view of 
Ispahan as seen from the Koh-i Sufi ridge. 

At length we got clear of the valley and rising to the crest of a 
low chain of hills caught sight of the happy capital in the distance. 
In front of us glittered the gilded dome of the shrine of Shah Abdul 
Azim, and the level road could be traced through the plain, right on- 
ward to the city wall. Unfortunately rain soon began to fall, and in a 
few minutes horses and riders wrere thoroughly drenched. We could 
not take advantage of the little railway that runs from the mosque- 
tomb to its station inside the city walls, nor of the tramway which 
leads from thence to every quarter of the city, but, plodding our way 
past the sacred shrine, we entered a long avenue of trees which led 
right up to the tiled arch of the city gateway. 

Hardby are the ruins of Rhé, which antiqnarians identify as the 
site of the ancient Rhages, ‘“‘mythically narrated to have been founded 
by the patriarch Seth, and associated with the names of the Apochyric 
Tobias, the Greek Alexander, and the Kaliph Harun-al-Raschid.” Once 
the illustrious centre of the richest. empire of the east, it was laid waste 
and devasted by that scourge of civilization Jhengis Khan, who after 
deluging Balkh, Bokhara and Samarkand with the blood of their 
inhabitants burst through the passes of Khorassan and devasted and 
laid waste this famous city. 

We at length entered the capital, and wending our way through miles 
of covered-in bazaar at last found ourselves at the house of my host, 
the Assistant Director of the Telegraph Department, in the European 
quarter of the city. he foricyn population of Teheran is said to 
number 400, and the part of the town in which they live is a product 
of that western civilization which is making so slow, but steady progress, 
throughout the land. On both sides of the main street are planted 
rows of trees, and at both sides are paths for the convenience of pedes- 
trians ; lamposts too are much 1m evidence, and in places the road has 
been macadamized. Here are located most of the legations, including 
that of Great Britain, which, pleasantly situated in a beautiful walled 
garden, is an eminently suitable abode for the representative of a country 
which has so large an interest in the future of the Shah’s dominions. 

The modern capital is much more the creation of the present king 
than of any of his predecessors, it consequently lacks the interesting asso- 
ciations that hover around old age, and absence of these is not compen- 
sated for by the presence of conveniences wich modern progress demands. 
There are no great public works or tuildings of any kind, in fact I have 
never seen so large a city so bereft of architectural adornment. The 
beauty of Teheran lies in its near proximity to the Shimran hills, a 
great offshoot from the Elburz range, and the crowning glory of the 
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place is the mighty peak of Damavend, which though forty miles away 
seems to dominate every quarter of the city 

The armed strength of the country centres in the capital, and is 
of course of especial interest to our officers of the Indian Service. From 
what I actually saw, and from the little information I was able to 
acquire about the army, I came to the conclusion it was much;on a 
par with the local lives of an Indian Native State. Soldiers arranged 
in a costume designed on the European model are conspicuous in every 
part of the town. ‘To each Enropean establishment three or four are 
attached, but should the householder wish them to remain he must give 
them a small monthly wage. There are no regular barracks or lines, 
and as a rule men and horses find lodging where they can in any quar- 
ter of the town. Discipline is at a low ebb, and smartness is unknown. 
In the provincial towns especially is this noticeable, at Bushire the men 
were bare-footed and in rags; in Shiraz they were clothed, but like 
Joseph of old, in coats of many colors; in Dehbid I met a company of 
them who had come from the old city to await the arrival of the new 
Governor, and to escort him from hence to his capital. On hearing of 
their approach most of the villagers had fled, concealing the greater part 
of their possessions, and leaving the more valuable in charge of the 
telegraph otticinl. Whatever the soldiers could Jay hands on they siezed, 
and appropriated to their own uses, while the few terrified peasants 
who remained complained bitterly to the English official, aud besought 
him to grant them the mysterious protection of his telegraph wire. The 
Persian warrior has, however, this advantage that his time and labour 
can be secured by the private individual, should he offer him a suftici- 
ent wage, and this great army of coolics, under competent control, 
may yet work wonders ina future Public Works Department, but as 
fighting men they are useless. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans and 
Austrians have successively been engaged for their regeneration, but all 
have been disgusted at the treatment they have received at the hands 
of the Government, and have abandoned an almost hopeless task. In 
some few regiments Russian officers have now taken their place, and 
though these continue to command the crack corps at the capital, they 
do so I take it, chiefly from political motives. The nominal peace 
establishment I was told is about 24,000 men, and in time of war about 
double that number could be called to the colours, but the whole system 
of Persian administration is faulty, and its glaring defects are particu- 
larly apparent in its military department. 

From Teheran to Kazvin there is a state road, which though 
thoroughly ont of repair, can be made use of by a certain class of car- 
riage. We had been recommended to make the journey in a tarantass, 
which description of conveyance, if leaving much to be desired in the 
way of comfort, has at all events the advantage of being strongly and 
substantially built. It has no springs to break and no unnecessary 
fittings to give way, while the harness by which the horses are yoked to 
this huge box-like vehicle, is of the simplest description. In a tarantass 
we accordingly set out, a great level plain stretched in front of us, and 
after fifteen hours of incessant jolting we at length reached our des- 
tination. 
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The town of Kazvin is of considerable importance. Situated about 
100 miles from the capital, at the point where the roads to Tabriz and 
Resht converge, it shares in the trade of all three cities Its large and 
imposing mémen-khana, or guest-house, is perhaps the finest in Persia, 
but this is the one sight of the place. 

Only the great Klburz range now separated us from the shores of 
the Caspian, and again we had to take to the saddle, for the mountain 
paths are rough and narrow, and the mountain torrents are not always 
bridged. Scarcely had we started when a slight shower of rain began 
to fall, but the sky soon cleared, and we prematurely congratulated 
ourselves on having escaped a wetting. As we were nearing the post 
house of Megrah, however, a perfect storm of hail descended and 
thoroughly soaked us before we could gain the shelter of its gates. 
Here through stress of weather we were compelled to remain for the 
next two hours, and at the end of that time though it was apparent 
that the storm had only temporarily abated, we decided to continue 
our march over the mountains. To delay was practically impossible, as 
we had barely allowed ourselves time to catch the Russian mail boat on 
the Caspian, and a halt of a few hours at Megrah might necessitate our 
passing a miserable week at Enzeli. As we were nearing the highest 
point of the Kharzan pass, and were marching along a narrow cleft in 
the mountain, the storm in all its fury overtook us. Misty vapours at 
first enveloped the mountain tops, but the wind rising, these were 
driven down to the lower valleys. ‘Thunder began to reverberate through 
the hills, rain began to descend in torrents, and the wind, which had 
steadily increased to a hurricane, now drove before it sheets of icy hail 
that beat up against our hands and faces and numbed our every limb. 
It was impossible to advance, our horses wheeled about and refused to 
face the fury of the elements, nor were we able to compel their obedi- 
ence. Drenched to our skins, if not to our very bones, silent we 
remained on the bleak mountain pass, wondering if the flood-gates of 
heaven could have burst their barriers, and their pent up waters, long 
restrained, could be pouring themselves down in another deluge. 

Gradually the tempest seemed to be exhausting itself, and at last 
we were able to make our onward move. We were now at an elevation 
of 7,000 ft, along and difficult descent lay before us, over a district 
that had been deluged with water for the past week. After passing the 
village of Kharzan the landscape that Jay spread out to view was indeed 
one of Alpine grandeur, a land of forest and of flood, a land of emerald 
greenness and luxuriant vegetation surrounded us, and stretched away 
in the distance as far as the eye couid reach. Here every valley gives 
birth to a rivalet and every hill contributes a rill to swell its volume. 
The mountain slopes are clothed with trees and the ground is decked 
in comely green. 

The change though sudden is easily accounted for, as the high hills 
over which we had just passed, intercept the rain-bearing clouds from 
the Caspian, and cause them to precipitate their moisture ere they leave 
them for the bleak Persian plateau. It is not without a feeling of regret 
that we say good-bye to the old country we now know so well and enter 
this new and totally different world, 
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A long descent brought us to the bed of the main valley, and, as 
darkness was closing around us, we forded the stream and.entered the 
post-house of Vauchenar, which stands upon its further banks. Next 
morning we continued to foliow this streain till it united its waters with 
those of the Sefid Rud. The river was in flood, its muddy waters 
swept through the narrow valley with a roar, lashing as if in fury the 
base of the great hills which confine its channel within such narrow limits. 
Our path lay along the great valley of the river: now it ascends high 
above its waters, now it descends again to their level, anon itis a bluff 
cliff that rising abruptly from the river bed forces the path in an up- 
ward direction, now it isa tributary stream whose valley, deeply scarped 
into the mountain side, causes the road to lead downwards. At one 
such point no trace of the track could he discovered, for the tributary, 
dammed back by the force of the main current, had completely flooded 
its valley. But a crossing had to be affected, and after trying point 
after point for a long time to no purpose, we at length succeeded in 
discovering a ford, and, cautiously wading throngh the water, reached 
the further bank in safety. Our troubles, however, were not yet over, 
for about a couple of miles lower down a somewhat similar obstruction 
again impeded our advance. Here the track had descended to the 
plains, and the narrow valley of the river had broadened out into its 
wide delta, At this point no trace of our path could be discovered, all 
was one great sea of mud from which a primeval forest shut out the last 
rays ofa sctting sun. Trees torn up from their roots were scattered 
around, and great logs of timber laid half buried in the slimy mud. 
The post-boy eeemed to wander aimlessly through this maze, letting his 
horse plant its feet wherever he could discover hard ground; the poor 
brute floundered about up to his hocks in mud, and at every few steps 
forward halted a moment for breath. Just as the darkness of night was 
threatening to envelop us we noticed a long line of clearing in the forest 
and making for this opening, found that a good level road stretched 
along it. The horses tired though they were, took a new lease of life, 
and in the darkness of night we entered the town of Resht. 

The position of this place as the great maritime outlet of the uorth- 
ern provinces of the empire, and terminus of the chief road to the 
capital, has made it an object of considerable attention on the part of 
Russia. In the earlier years of the eighteenth century the Muscovites 
had actually occupied this neighbourhood, but the climate proved un- 
healthly, and so unsuited to their garrisons, that they eventually were 
compelled to abandon it. The plague of 1834 which decimated the 
northern provinces, cost Resht many of its inhabitants, and almost 
totally destroyed its once famous trade in silk. This industry has long 
been on the decline, but the great increase in the general commerce of 
the maritime provinces has to some extent compensated the town for its 
loss. During the Russian occupation large belts of forest were cleared 
away, but much of this has again taken root, and the sight of red tiled 
cottages with their gardens and hedye-rows peering out from openings 
in the wood make a pretty feature of the place. 
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From Resht an excellent road leads to Peri Bazaar, and when 
driving along it in a Victoria I felt I had practically left the Shah’s 
dominions. Embarking at the latter place in a small boat we were 
towed down a narrow ditch-like stream which debouched on the Mard Ab, 
or still waters of a large shallow lagoon. Here spreading our sail to a 
gentle breeze we sped across its placid surface, and lowered our sail in 
the hayen of Enzeli on the shores of the mighty Caspian. 
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A Lecture delivered by Colonel Honnicu, R. E., in the United Service 
Institution of India, on 7th June 1894. 


Eaily Indian history may be said to be contained in a large book 
in which there is a curious intermixture of blank pages, of historical 
facts buried so deep under a load of mythological legend as to be beyond 
the reach of any but advanced Sanscrit scholars, and of very creditable 
and readable history, graphically and truthfully told, the style of which 
might well serve in some respects as a model to modern historians. 
The legends are Sanscrit, the history is Greek, and the blank pages 
occur at uncertain intervals, and are nowhere so blank as immediately 
preceding and after the most trustworthy history. 

The history of Alexander's exploits as told by several Greek histor- 
jans are those which stand out in clearest contrast to the myths of the 
earliest Sanscrit writings, or to the scholarly, though as yet incomplete, 
compilations derived from archeological or numismatic sources, which 
fill up uncertain intervals on the blank pages which occur between the 
records of Greek and Arab conquests. 

It is to the Greck story that I now propose to call your attention, 
and it is Alexander’s retreat from India that I propose to follow through 
districts once classical, but now almost forgotten, although they still 
teem with records of a close and most important influence over the 
destinies of India. 

Although several Greek historians have concerned themselves with 
Alexander’s career, it is mainly to one of them (Arrian) that for simpli- 
city’s sake I shall refer; and though many able scholarly writers in 
modern times have traced out his remarkable story with more or less 
precision through the phases of his advance into India and his conquests 
ou the Indus, none of them have been able to aceount satisfactorily for 
the details given by Arrian of his retreat from India to Persia for want 
of accurate geographical knowledge of the country he passed through. 

Several rather complicated problems in conuection with that histo- 
ric retreat have been unriddled in the course of surveying Makran, and 
much which it has been very difficult to reconcile to the general reputa- 
tion for truthfulness of Arrian’s history, only requires a little patient 
examination into the inevitable physical changes of conformation which 
the north-western coast of India has undergone during twenty-two 
centuries to become explicable on fairly reasonable grounds, 

We need not trouble ourselves now about the ethnographical 
features of Makran and southern Baluchistan, though probably no corner 
of Asia presents such a focus of interest to the ethnographer as does. 
this mecting place of almost all the representative races of the world. 
Aryan, Semitic, Dravidian or Turanian, Ethiopian and pure Negro, 
types of them all may here be found in close juxta-position, and be 
studied here individually. ‘These countries were well enough known 
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to the Grecks. ITIcrodotus writes of them +50 years before Alexander's 
time, including them in the 14th and 17th Satrapies of the Persian 
Empire, and he mentions tribes by name whose descendants may be 
traced under almost their okt designations even to this very day. 
Alexander pioneered the Greeks into India, but they were at the gates 
of India before him; and those who have studied the manner of his 
entrance into the country have good grounds for a conjecture that he 
selected an apparently haphazard route because it carried him, at least 
on the far side of the Hindu Kush and across the Kaoshan pass, with- 
in reach of Kyrenian settlements in Bactria. 

But whilst we need not trouble ourselves with more than Arrian 
tells us of the people occupying the line of Alexander’s retreat. to Persia, 
we must give a little attention to snch changes in land and eoast con- 
figuration as we have been able to trace by the ordinary processes of 
surveying, withont claiming any specially scientitic basis of examination. 

The difficulty of restoring to the map of India an outline of the 
ancient geography of Sind and the Indus delta is one which has bafiled 
many generations of scholars, The vagaries of the river Indus, even 
within the limits of historic record, once flowing in a channel to the 
Rann of Katch, with a possible branch to the Bay of Cambay ; at an- 
other time cutting its way under the frontier hills far to the west of 
Jacobabad ; and anon splitting the limesvone ridges at Sukkur, with the 
very probable assistance of an earthquake, and taking to itself a new 
channel altogether ; circling the walls of great cities like Hyderabad at 
one time, and suddenly leaving them stranded and dry, renders this 
river, even before the delta is reached, a hopeless feature for reference 
with regard to the position of places said once to have been near its 
banks. Within the limits of the delta the confusion of hydrography be- 
comes even more confounded, and until we possess a trustworthy map of 
the Indus riverain which will include some at least of the old delta 
channels, we must remain in the dark as to the real position of those 
branches of the river which Alexander explored from Patala, and of the 
shape and nature of those islands which were than accumulating to 
form the future delta. I shall follov General Haig’s pamphlet in this 
part of my subject, believing him to have had the best opportunities for 
observing, as ho has also the highest reputation for accuracy in recorl- 
ing his observations. 

But when we pass beyond the li.nits of the plains of Sind and the 
Indus delta, westward, so long as we travel inland, there is not the 
same difficulty in deciphering ancient and medieval geography. From 
Alexander’s days till now the “everlasting hills” have preserved their 
general conformation, Within these hills can we but identify certain 
obligatory points and the beginnings of a route, we can only follow 
along recognised lines which have never shifted. We can trace Alexander's 
route with certainty if we can but identify some few land marks here 
and there, But it must be remembered that the Urcek army which 
retreated from India did not all follow Alexander. The heavy ‘baggage 
and the elephants, under the command of Craters followed an inland 
route from Sind to Kirman about which we are told very little indeed. 
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Avother division of the Greek army under Nearkos was conveyed on 
ships by the coast line to Persia and the Euphrates, and about this 
voyage we are tuld much more than about Alexander’s own movements, 
In spite, however, of the meagreness of information concerning the route 
taken by Craterus we can infer a great deal on the negative evidence 
that it was impossible for him to move heavy baggage or clephants 
except on certain lines: and again, in spite of the aliost minute details 
with which we are favored by Arrian about the ever memorable voyage 
of Nearkos, we find very great difficulty in identifying the exact ports, 
harbours, and coasting stations which he visited on account of the 
shifting configuration of the coast line ; not that the changes which have 
occurred ou the coast line between Karachi and Persia are at all compara- 
hle to the’ remarkable transformation which has overtaken the Indus 
delta, but there are nevertheless many marked changes, especially on 
that part of the coast which is most subject to monseon influences. 
Islands have disappeared wholesale in sume parts; they are in the 
process of disappearing in others ; here the coast has gained on the sea, 
whilst there the sea has appreciably deepened its soundings and lapped 
up the shore. On the whole, in spite of submerged islands the land 
has gained on the sea. Apart from the Indus delta which has consoli- 
dated and pushed out seaward to an extent which I believe to be greater 
than General Haig estimates, there has been immense land growth 
north of Karachi. There may have been sea growth too, but of that I 
an not so certain. At Karachi itself the port engineers will tell you of 
the difficulty that exists in keeping the harbor open ; were artificial 
means of deepening the bar to be abandoned, four or five ycars would 
end Karachi as an open port. Even now it is possible at low tide to 
walk out to the well known Oyster rocks, once outside the harbour, and 
the recent lengthening of the pier opposite Clifton is quite practical 
testimony enough to the rapidity of shore growth at that point of the 
coast. [have reason to think that immediately north of Karachi the 
sva extended at no distant date far up the bed of the Liari stream. Fol- 
lowing the coast westwards to Cape Monze there is probably little 
change in the last 2000 years till we round that cape. Thence it is 
impossible to say what may have happened as far as the coast indenta- 
tion at Bidok Lak. At any rate from bidok Lak northwards there is a 
wide tract of very recent shore formation along which the road to Bela 
runs, But clearly no such road existed as late as the tenth century A. D. 
Sonmiani marks a gort of cul-de-sac for all monsoon currents. All about 
here they have worked up vast deposits of sand which gradually, under 
the action of the 8S. W. wind, have assumed the forin of dunes, and have 
consolidated themselves along the coast lines with the assistance of a 
seanty saline vegetation, into a natural bund or protection seawards, 
Only within the last few years the fishing town of Sonmiani has retired 
from the coast. It is now impossible to approach that place except on the 
top of an exceptionally high tide. It is true that this is not due entirely 
to monsoon deposits of sand. About fonr years ago very heavy floods 
turned the local river, the Vindar, into a raging mud torrent, and at 
ouce there were mud deposits enough spread out in front cf Sonmian 
tu reduce navigation toa matter of approach in shallow “dugouts, 
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Twelve miles north of Sonmiani is a large depression (slightly under sea 
level) known as ‘Sirondha’ which is usnally a fresh water lake, but is 
occasionally quite dry. This was at no very distant date a commaidi- 
ous harbour, or arm of the sea, which has extended north in historic 
times at least as far as Liari and possibly further. South-west of Liari 
some of the land formation is probably very ancient as we shall see. 
Westwards along the Makran coast there are many indications of local 
changes, some of which will be noticed as we follow the course of 
Nearkos in his Indus built ships. Enough has been said to justify 
some deviation from the track followed hitherto by Oriental scholars in 
tracing out the route of this memorable retreat. 

About the beginning of September 326 B. C. Alexander left Patala 
with a part of his army to push his way through the country of the 
Arabii and the Oritoe to Gadrosia (or Makran) and Persia. The Arabii 
occupied the country between Karachi and the Purali—or river of Lus 
Bela ; and the Oriate and Gadrosii apparently combined with other 
tribes to hold the country that lay beyond the Purwi—or Arabius. He 
had previously done all that a good general can do to ensure the suc- 
cess of his movements by personally reconnoitring all the approaches to 
the sea by the various branches of the Indus; by pacifying the people 
and consolidating his sovercignty at Patala so as to leave a strong posi- 
tion behind him entirely subject to Greek authority, and by dividing his 
force 80 as to utilize the various arms with the best possible effect. 
This foree was comprised in three divisions, one under Crateras included 
the heavy transport and invalids, and this was despatched to Persia by 
a route which was evidently nearly as well known in that day as it is at 
present. It is never contended by any historian that Alexander did not 
know his way out of India. On the contrary Arrian distinctly insinu- 
ates that it was the perversity of pride the “ambition to be doing 
something new and astonishing ” which “ prevailed over all his seru- 
ples” and decided him to send his crank Indus built galleys to the 
Euphrates by sea, and himself to prove that such an army led by “such 
a general” could force a passage through the Makran wilderness where 
the only previous records were those of disaster. He had heard that 
Cyrus and Semiramis had failed, and that decided him to make the 
attempt. 

We can follow Craterus no further than to point out that his route 
was probably by the Mnlla (and not the Bolan) pass to Kalat and 
Quetta, Thence he must have taken the Kandahar route to the Hel- 
mund, and following that river down to the fertile and well populated 
plains of lower Sistan (or Drangia) he crossed the Kirman desert by a 
well known modern caravan route, and joined Alexander at or near 
Kirman; for Alexander was “on his way to Karmania” at the time 
that Craterus joined him and not at Pura (the capital of the Gadrosii) 
as suggested by St. John. One interesting little relic of this march 
was dug up by Captain Mackenzie, R. E., during the construction of 
the fort on the Miri at Quetta. A small bronze figure of Hercules was 
brought to light, and it now rests in the Asiatic Society’s museum at 


Calentta, in testimony of the fact that some part of the hea’ baggage 
was found two heavy for transport. Lee : 
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Alexander, as we have said, left Patala about tho beginning of Sep- 
tember. But where was Patala? This problem I leave to General Haig 
and to Mr. James the present Commissioner of Sind, to decide. Pr obably 
it was neither Hyderabad (as suggested by General Cunningham) nor Thata 
as upheld by other authorities, ‘but about 30 miles S. E. of the former and 
60 miles E. N. E. of the latter, in which locality indeed there are ruins 
enough to satisfy any theory. From Patala we are told by Arrian that 
he marched with a sufficient force to the Arabius; and that is all. 
But from Quintus Curtius we learn that it was nine marches to Krokala 
(a point easier of identification than most from the preservation of the 
name) and five marches thence to the Arabius. He started in cool 
moonsoon weather. His route after leaving Krokala is determined by the 
natural features of the country, as then existing. There was, as I have 
already stated, no shore route in these days. Alexander followed the 
old mediwval route which connected Makran with Sind in the days of 
Arab ascendency, a route that has been used as a highway into India 
for nearly eight centuries. It is not the route which now connects 
Karachi and Lus Bela, but as it belongs to a later medieval phase of 
history, and is not unimportant now, I will say no more about it than 
Arrian says. I have already pointed out that the sea extended at least to 
Liari, in the basin of the Pnrali, or Arabius, and we are therefore 
obliged to locate the position of his crossing that river as being not far 
south of Bela ; where in Alexander’s time it was “neither wide nor deep” 
and in these days is almost entirely absorbed in irrigation. This 
does not, I admit, altogether tally with the five marches of Quintus 

Jurtius. It would amount to over a hundred miles of marching, some of 
which would be heavy, though not very much of it; but the dis- 
crepancy is not a serious one. The Arabiuns may have been far to 
the east of its present channel—indeed there are old channels which 
indicate that it was so, and it does not follow that the river was crossed 
at the point at which it was struck. The reason for placing this cross- 
ing so far north is that room is required for subsequent operations. 
After crossing we ave told that Alexander “turned to his left towards 
the sea” (from which he was evidently distant some space) and with a 
picked force he made asuddden descent on the Orit. He marched 
one night only through desert country and in the morning came to a 
well inhabited district. Pushing on with cavalry only he defeated the 
Orit, and then later joining hands with the rest of his forces he pene- 
trated to their capital city. For these operations he must necessarily 
have been hedged in between the Purali and the Hala range, which he 
clearly had not crossed as yet. Now we are expressly told by Arrian 
that the capital city of the Oritcee was but a village that did duty for the 
capital, and that the name of it was Rambakia. The care of it was commit- 
ted to Hephestion, that he might colonise it after the fashion of the 
Greeks. But we find that Hephastion certainly did not stay long 
there—and could only have left the native village as he found it, with no 
very extensive improvements. It would be most interesting to decide the 
position of Rambakia. What we want to find is an ancient site, some- 
where approaching the sca coast, say thirty or forty miles from the 
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true Raipats, and their home has Leen in the country from time immemoe 
nal, Bat theuzh ther are not Kashites Tagree with Bellew that they 
were Gulnaii, the Gadrosii of Meéxander’s days. They hold themselves 
somewhat dstinet from other Lnmri clans. and it aliost apLears as if 
they lad ence been powerful enonzh to give their name ty the whole 
dhetnet of Gadnsia, as described by Arrian. 1 otfer these smevestions 
with all humility te ethnecraphers, but it really looks a3 if we mizht 
ge farther for the Gadrosii and fare worse. [1 should dike to say a word 
alent the Arabii and the river Arabins, but time is short. and Pou only 
petiwention that north of Bela on the Panidi river we have found the 
Pemains of a stone built city so clearly allied te the “vhorbastas 7 of 
Mikron and Sd, and the Mashona relies of Zinnlabwe, that we mar at 
Jewt be allowed to coujecture that this country between the Purdi and 
Kanchi was actnally ence hed by Arabs in’ these far off pre-Mocee 
welin days when the Arabs were the master iers of the eastern 
workd. 

finmediately after defeating the Orita (who apparently made little 
nesistance) Alexander appointed Leonnatus with a picked force te sup. 

Jert the new Governor of Rambakia (Hephastion having rejoined the 

army) and left him to make arrangements for vietualliny the feet when 

it arrived, whilst he pushed ou through desert conntry into the territory 
of the Gadrosit by “a road very dancerons,” and drawing down towards 
the caast, He must then have followed the vidley of the Phar to the 
cast, and pushed on along the track of the mewlean telezmph line cll 
he reached the neighbourhood of the Hingol river. We are indebted to 

Anstelulns for an account of this tmet in Mexanders time. Pt was here 

that the Pluenician followers of the army gathered their myrrh from the 


tamarisk trees—here is described the manzrve swamps in most gniphie 
temussand the enphorbias, which still dot the plains with theirimpenetnible 
chonps of prickly “(shoots or stems, so thick set that if a horseman 
should happen to be entangled therewith he would sooner be pulled off 
bis horse than freed from the stem as Aristobolus tells us. Here too 
were found the roots of spikenant 50 precions to the greedy Phiruician 
followers. These same products formed part of the coast trade in the days 
when the Periplus was written, four handred years later, thengh there 
is ttle demand for then now, Tt was somewhere near the Hingol river 
that Alevander made a considerable halt to collect food and) supplies for 
las feet. His exertions and his want of sneeess are all fully descrilest 
by Arrian. as well as the rude class of fishing viltazes inhabited by Ik- 
thyephacn, all the latter of which mizht weil be ent out uf the payes of 
Greek history and entered ina survey report as modern narrative. After 
thas we have but slightindications in Arriats history of Alexander's route 
te Pura, the capital of Gadrosia,  ‘Uhree chapters are full of most 
erphic and lively descriptions of the ditheulties and horrors of that 
toareh. We only hear that be reached Pnra sixvty days after leaving 
the country of the Orit, and there is no record of the number of troops 
that survived. Luckily however the loz kept by the admiral of the 
fleet, Nearkos, comes to our assistance bere, and though it is still 
Ariiaus history, it is Neankos who speaks, We niust vew tum back to 
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crossing of the Purali, in a district that might once have been cultivated 
and populous. We have found two such sites—one now called 
Khair-kot to the N. W. of Liari commanding the Hala pass, and 
another called Kotawari south west of Liari, and very near the 
sea. The latter has but recently been uncovered from the sand, 
Dut an existing mud wall, and its position on the coast indicate that 
it is not old enough for our purpose. The other, Khair-kot, is an un- 
doubted relic of mediwval Arab supremacy. It is the Kambali 
of Edrisi on the high ruad from Armail (now Bela) to the great Sind 
port of Debal, and the tale of it belongs to another history. Nevertheless 
Khair-kot is exactly where we should expect Rambakia to be, and quite 
possibly where Rambakia was. Amongst the coins and_ relics collected 
there, there is however no trace of Greek inscription ; but that this corner 
of the Bela district was once flourishing and populous there is ample evi- 
dence. Perhaps I may be allowed a word or two of conjecture about 
Rambakia. ‘The name is distinctly Hindu, and the people of this coun- 
try are Hindus still, in origin, if not in religion, They are red skinned 
Rajputs, calling themselves Lassis, or Lumris, but as distinct descendants 
of the solar race as any in Rajputana. We are told that the Orite 
were not Indian by Arrian. ‘That is to say they were unlike the Pun- 
jabis and Sindis encountered previously by the Greeks, I do not see why 
we need look further for the Orite: than to these Lumri tribes of Lag Bela. 
There is other mention of Rambakia in the Periplus of the Erythraan 
sca, where it is written about the Makran coast that “ there is a bay 
which bears the name of ‘lerabdoi from the midst of which a cape 
projects. Behind it at a distance of seven days journey from tho coast 
is a city, where the king resides, called Rambakia.” McCrindle 
identifies Terabdoi with Ormara and the distance from Urmara to 
Khair-kot corresponds to the seven marches, as does the general des- 
cription of the district, which is said to produce “the fragrant gum 
Bdellium” on the “part near the sea” which looks as if it were not far 
from the coast. But we must not jump to hasty conclusions. The 
description of the harbor of Terabdoi applies more forcibly to Gwadur 
than to Urmara and there are traces of the name Rambakia elsewhero 
than in Bela. It is one.of the great ditticulties with which we have to 
contend in unravelling the network of ancient geography that the same 
hame is so constantly repeated. All we can say is that Alexander's 
Rambakia could not have been far from Khair-kot. 

From Rambakia Alexander proceeded with half his targeteers and 
part of his cavalry to force the pass which the Gadrosii and Orite had 
conjointly siezed “with a design of stopping his progress.” This pass 
might either have been the turning pass at the northern end of the 
Hala—or on the water parting from which the Phur river springs to 
the west of the Hala—further on. I should think it was probably the 
former where there is better room for cavalry to act. Chief amongst 
the Lumri clans of Lus Bela are the Gadurs, a people whom I have espe- 
cially sought out with a view to discovering whether they could (as 
Bellew suggests) represent those Asiatic Ethiopians of whom Herodotus 
writes. But there is .othing of the people of Kush about them. They are 
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true Rajputs, and their home has been in the country from time immemo- 
rial, But thongh they are not Kushites I agree with Bellew that they 
were Gadrosii, the Gadrosii of Aléxander’s days. They hold themselves 
somewhat distinct from other Lumri clans, and it almost appears as if 
they had once been powerful enough to give their name to the whole 
district. of Gadrosia, as described by Arrian. | offer these s 
with all humility to ethnographers, but it really looks as if we might 
go further for the Gadrosii and fare worse. | should like to say a word 
about the Arabii and the river Arabius, but time is short, and [ can only 
just mention that north of Bela on the Purali river we have found the 
remains of a stone built city so clearly allied to the “ ghorbastas” of 
Makran and Sind, and the Mashona relics of Zimbabwe, that we may at 
least be allowed to conjecture that this country between the Purali and 
Karachi was actually once held by Arabs in those far off pre-Maho- 
median days when the Arabs wero the master builders of the eastern 
world. 

Immediately after defeating the Orita (who apparently made little 
resistance) Alexander appointed Leonnatus with a picked force to  sup- 
port the new Governor of Rambakin (Hephastion having rejoined the 
army) and left him to make arrangements for victualling the fect when 
it arrived, whilst he pushed on through desert country into the territory 
of the Gadrosii by “a road very dangerous,” and drawing down towards 
the coast. He must then have followed the valley of the Phur to the 
coast, and pushed on along the track of the modern telegraph line till 
he reached the neighbourhood of the Hingol river. We are indebted to 
Aristobalus for an account of this tract in Alexander’s time. It was here 
that the Pheenician followers of the army gathered their myrrh from the 
tamarisk trees—here is described the mangrove swamps in most graphic 
terms; and the enphorbias, which still dot the plains with theirimpenetrable 
clunps of prickly “shoots or stems, so thick sct that if a horseman 
should happen to be entangled therewith he would sooner be pulled off 
his horse than freed from the stem” as Aristobolus tells us. Here too 
were found the roots of spikonard so precious to the greedy Phrenician 
followers, These same products formed part of the coast trade in the days 
when the Periplus was written, four hundred years later, though there 
is little demand for them now. Tt was somewhere near the Hingol river 
that Alexander made a considerable halt to collect food and supplies for 
his fleet. His exertions and his want of success are all fully described 
by Arrian, as well as the rude class of fishing villages inhabited by Ik- 
thyophagi, all the latter of which might well be cut out of the pages of 
Greck history and entered in a survey report as modern narrative. After 
this we have but slight indications in Arrians history of Alexander's route 
to Pura, the capital of Gadrosia. ‘Three chapters are full of most 
graphic and lively descriptions of the difficulties and horrors of that 
march. We only hear that he reached Pura sixty days after leaving 
the country of the Orit, and there is no record of the number of troops 
that survived. Luckily however the log kept by the admiral of the 
flect, Nearkos, comes to our assistance here, and though it is. still 
Arrians history, it is Neankos who spoaks, We must now turn back to 
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follow the ships. T cannot now enter in detail into the reasons given 
by General Haig in his interesting pamphlet oa the Indus delta country, 
for selecting the Gharo creek as the particular arm of the Indus which 
was finally selected for the passage of the fleet seaward. I can only 
remark that whilst the nature of the half formed delta of that period is 
still open to conjecture, so that I see no reason why the island of 
‘Krokala, for instance, should not have been represented by a district 
which bears a very similar name nowadays, I fully agree that the des- 
cription of the coast as given by Nearkos can only possibly apply to 
that section of it which is embraced between the Gharo creek and Karachi. 
It is only within very recent times that the Gharo has ceased to be 
an arm of the Indus. For the present at any rate we cannot do better 
than follow so careful an observer as General Haig in his conclusions. 
There can be little doubt that Alexander’s haven, into which the flect 
put till the monsoon should moderate, and where it was detained for 20 
days, was somewhere near Karachi. That it was the modern Karachi 
harbour is exceedingly improbable. Of all parts of the western coast of 
India that about Karachi has probably changed its configuration most 
rapidly, and there is ample room for conjecture as to where that haven 
of refuge of 2,000 years ago might actually have been. Let us accept 
the fleet of river built galleys, manned with oars, and open to every 
phasz of wind and weather, as having emerged from that haven about 
the beginning of October, and as having reached the island of 
Domai, which I am inclined to ideutify with Manora. Much difficulty 
has been found in making the estimate of each day’s run, as given in 
stadia, tally with the actual length of coast. I think the difficulty 
disappears a good deal if we consider what means there were of making 
such estimates. Short runs in the river between known landmarks are very 
fairly consistent in the Greek accounts, On the basis of such short runs, 
and with a very vague idea of the effect of wind and tide, the length of 
each day’s run at sea was probably reckoned at so much per hour. There 
could hardly have been any other way of reckoning open to the Greeks. 
They recognised no landmarks after leaving Karachi. Even had they 
been able to use a log line it would have told them but little. Wind 
and current (for the currents on this part of the sea mostly follow 
the monsoon wind) were either against them or on their beam all 
the way to the Hingol. They encountered more than one severe 
storm which must have broken on them with the full force of a 
monsoon head wind. From the point where the fleet rounded Cape 
Monze and followed the windings of the coast to the harbor of Moronto- 
bara the estimates, though excessive, are fairly consistent still ; but 
from this point westward, when the full force of monsoon wind and 
current set against them, the estimates of distance are very largely 
in excess of the truth, and continue so till the pilot was shipped 
at Mosarna who guided them up the coast of Persia. Thenceforward 
there is much more consistency in their log. It must not be supposed 
that Nearkos was making a voyage of discovery. He was probably 
following a track that had often been followed before. It was clear 
that Alexander knew the way by sea to the coasts of Persia before he 
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started his flect, and it isa matter of surprise rather than otherwise 
that he did not find a pilot amongst the Malli who, if they are to 
be identified with the Meds, were one of the foremost seagoing peoples 
of Asia. His Phwnecian and Greck sailors evidently were strangers 
to the coast, and some of his mixed crew of soldiers and sailors had 
subsequently to be changed for drafts from the land forces. We 
cannot now follow the voyage in detail, uor could we, even of we would, 
indicate the precise position of those islands of which Arrian writes be- 
tween Cape Monze and Sonmiani ; some of them may now be represented 
by shoals known to the coasting vessels, whilst others may be connected 
with the main land. Ihave no doubt myself that Morontobara (the 
“woman’s haven ”) is represented by the great depression of the Siron- 
dha luke to. which I have already alluded. Between Morontobara and 
Kokala (which about answers to Ras Kachari) they touched at the mouth. 
of the Purali, or Arabius, not far from Liari, having an island which 
sheltered them from the sea, to windward, which is now part of the main- 
lind. Near by the mouth of the Arabius was another island “high and 
are” with a channel between it and the mainland. This too has 
been linked up with the shore formation, and the channel no longer 
exists, but there is ample evidence of the ancient character of this 
corner of the coast. Between the Arabius and Kokala (three days sail): 
very bad weather was made, and two galleys and a transport were lost. 
It was at Kokala that they joined hands with the army again. Here 
Nearkos formed a camp and it was “in this part of the country” that 
Leonnatus defeated the Oritae and their allies in a great battle wherein. 
6,000 were slain. Arrian addy that a full account of the action and its 
sequel, the crowning of Leonnatus with a golden crown by Alexander, is 
given in his other work, but asa matter of fact the other account is 
so entirely different (representing the Orite as submitting quietly) that 
we can only suppose this to have been a separate and distinct action: 
from the cavalry skirmish mentioned before It must be noted that the 
evast hereabouts has probably largely changed. A little further west it 
is changing rapidly even now, and it is idle to look for the names given. 
by the Greeks as marking any positive locality known at present. 
Hereabouts at any rate was the spot where Alexander with such ditti- 
culty had collected ten days supplies for the flect. his was now put on 
board and the bad or indifferent sailors exchanged for better seaman. 
From Kokala a course of 500 stadia (largely over estimated) brought 
them to the estuary of the Hingol river (which is described as a winter 
torrent under the naine of Tomeros) and from this point all connection 
between the fleet and the army appears to have been lost. It was at the 
mouth of the Hingol that a skirmish took place with the natives which 
is so vividly described by Nearkos, when the Greeks leapt into the sea 
and charged home through the surf. Of all the little episodes des- 
cribed in the progress of the voyaye this is one of the most interesting ; 
for there is a very close description given of certain barbarians clothed in 
the skins of fish or animals, covered with long hair and using their uails 
as we use fish knives, armed with wooden pikes hardened in the fire and 
fighting more like monkeys than wen, Here we have the real aborigi- 
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nal inhabitants of India. Not so very many years ago in the woods of 
western India a specimen answering to the description of Nearkos almost 
literally, was caught whilst we were in the process of surveying those 
jungles, and he furnished a useful conundrum to ethnographical » nee 
at the time. Probably these barbarians of Nearkos were incomparalbly 
older even than the Turanian races which we can recognise, and which 
suceceded them, and which, like them, have been gradually driven 
south into the fastnesses of central and southern India. Mekran is full 
of Turanian relics connecting it with the Dravidian races of the sonth ; 
but there is no time to follow these interesting glimpses into prehistoric 
ethnography opened up by the log of Nearkos. Nor indeed can we follow 
this voyage in detail much further, for we have to take up the route of 
Alexander, about which very much less has hitherto been known thin 
n be told about the voyage of Nearkos. We may, however, trace the 
k of Nearkos past the great rocky headland of Malan, still bearing 
the same name that the Greeks gave it, to the commodious harbor of 
Bagisara which is likely enough the Dimizarr, or eastern bay of the 
Unmnara headland. The Padizarr or western bay correspouds more 
nearly with the name Bagisara, but as they doubled a headland next 
day it is clear they were on the eastern side of the isthmus. The Pasiris 
whom he mentions have left frequent traces of their existence along the 
cuas Kalama, reached on the second day from Bagisara, is easily re- 
cognisable in the Khor Khalmat of modern surveys, and it is here again 
that we can trace a very considerable extension of the land seawards 
that would completely have altered the course of the fleet from the 
coasting track of modern days. The island of Karbine from which they 
procured sheep may very well have been the projecting headland of 
Giaban now connected by alow sandy waste with the mainland. = It 
could never have been the island of Astola as conjectured by McCrindle 
and others. From Kalama to Kissa (now disappeared) and Mosarna, 
along the coast called Karbis (now Gazban), the course would again be 
longer than at present, for there is much recent sand formation here ; 
and when we come to Mosarna itself after doubling the headland of 
Jebel Zarain we find the harbor completely silted up. It may be noted 
that this western bay of Pasni was probably exactly similar to the 
Padizarr of Urmara or of Gwadur, and that there is @ general (but not 
universal) tendency to shallowing on the western sides of all the Mekran 
headlands. Here they took the pilot on board, and after this there 
was little difficulty. In three more days they made Barna (or Badara) 
which answers to Gwadur. where were palm trees and myrtles, and we 
need follow them for the present no further. Colonel Mockler who was 
well acquainted with the Makran coast, but hardly perhaps appreciated 
all the changes which the coast line has undergone (neither indeed did 
1 till the surveys were complete) has traced the course of that historic 
flect with great care. He has pointed out correctly that two islands 
(Pola and Karabia) have disappeared from the eastern neighbourhood 
of the Gwadur headland and one (Derenbrosa) from its western extre- 
mity ; and he might have added that yet another is breaking up, and 
rapidly disappearing off the headland of Passabandar near Gwatur, He 
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has identified Kyiza (or Knidza) the small town built on an eminence 
not far from the shore, which was captured by stratagem, beyond doubt, 
and has traced the fleet from point to point with a careful analysis of 
all existing records that I cannot pretend to imitate. We cannot, how- 
ever, leave Nearkos without a passing reference to that island on the 
const of the Ikthyophagi which was sacred to the sun, and which was 
even in those days enveloped in such a halo of mystery and tradition 
that Arrian holds Nearkos up to contempt for expending “ time and 
ingenuity in the not very difficult task of proving the falsehood” of 
these “antiquated fables.” I have been to that island, the island of 
Astola, and the tales that were told to Nearkos are told of it still. There 
off the southern face of it, is the “sail rock ” the legendary relic of a lost 
ship which may well have been the transport which Nearkos did un- 
doubtedly: lose off its rocky shores. ‘There indeed I did not find 
the Nereid of such facinating manners and questionable customs as 
Nearkos describes on the authority of the inhabitants of the coast, 
but sea urchins and sea snakes abounded in such numbers as to make 
the process of exploration quite suttciently exciting ; and there were 
not wanting indications of those later days when the Meds (now an 
insignificant fish-eating people scattered in the coast hamlets) were the 
dreaded pirates of the Arabian sca, and used to convey the crews of 
the ships they captured. to that island, where they were murdered 
wholesale. It is curious that the name given by Nearkos is Nosala, 
or Nuhsala. In these days it is Astola, or more properly Hash- 
tala, sometimes even called Haftala. Jam unable to determine the mean- 
ing of the termination to which the numerals are prefixed. Another 
name for it is Sangadip which is also the mediseval name for Ceylon. 
‘There can be no doubt about the identity of this island of sun worship 
and historic fable. 

We must now turn to Alexander. We left him near the month of 
the Hingol, then probably 4 or 5 milcs north of its present position, 
and nearer the telegraph line. So far he had almost step by step 
followed out the subsequent line of the Indo Persian telegraph, and 
at the Hingol he was not very far south of it. Near here Leonnatos 
had had his fight with the Orit, and Alexander had spent much time 
(for it must be remembered that he started a month before his flect, 
and that the fleet and Leonnatos joined hands at this point) in 
collecting supplies of grain from the more cultivated districts north, 
and was prepared to resume his march along the coast, true to his 
general tactical principle of keeping touch with his ships. But an 
obstacle presented itself that possibly he had not reckoned on, ‘Tho 
huge barrier of the Malan range, abutting direct on the sea, stopped his 
way. There was no Buzi pass (or goat track) in those days, such as 
finally, and after infinite difticulty, helped the telegraph line over, 
though there was indeed an ancient stronghold at the top, which 
must have been in existence before his time, and was likely cnouzh 
the original city of Malan. He was consequently forced into the 
interior, and here his difliculties began. We should be at a loss to 
follow him here, but for the fact that there is only one possible routo. 
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He followed up the Hingol till he could turn the Malan by an 
available pass westward. Nothing here has altered since his days. 
Those magnificent peaks and mountains which surround the sacred 
shrine of Hinglaz arc indeed “everlasting hills” and it was through 
them that he procecded to make his way. It would be a matter of 
immense interest could one trace any record of the Hinglaz shrine in 
classical writings, but there is none that IT know of. And yet. [ believe 
that shrine, which next possibly to Jugygernath, draws the largest crowds 
of pilgrims (Hindu and Mussalman alike) of any in India, was in 
existence before the days of Alexander. For the shrine is sacred 
to the goiddess Nani (now identified with Siva by Hindus) and the 
Assyrian or Persian goddess Nana is of such immense antiquity that 
she has furnished to us the key to an older chronology even than 
that of Egypt. The famous cylinder of Asshur-ban-i-pél, king of 
Assyria, tells us that in the year 645 B.C., he destroyed Susa the 
capital of Elam, and from its temple he carricd back the Chaldean 
goddess Nana, and by the express command of the goddess herself, 
took her from where she had dwelt in Elam “a place not appointed 
her” and reinstated her in her own sanctuary at Urukh (now Warka 
in Mesopotamia) whence she had originally been taken 1635 years 
before by aconquering king of Elam who had invaded Accad territory. 
Thus she was clearly a well established deity in Mesopotamia 2280 years 
B.C, Alexander however would have left that Ziarat hidden away 
in the folds of the Hinglaz mountain on his left, and followed the 
windings of the Hingol river some 40 miles to its junction with astrean 
from the west which would again give him the chance of striking out 
parallel to the coast. We should be in some doubt at what at parti- 
cular point Alexander left the Hingol, but for the survival of names 
given in history as those of a people with whom had to contend, v7z., the 
Parkanoi, the Sagitte2, and the Saco, names not mentioned by Arrian. 
Now Herodotus gives the Parkanoi and Asiatic Ethiopians as being 
the inhabitants of the seventeenth satrapy of the Persian Empire, and 
Bellew suggests that the Greck Parkanoi is a transcript of the 
Persian form of Parikan, the plural of the Sanskrit Parva-ka—or in 
Pushtu the Bar-rohi—or men of the hills. However this may be, there 
is the bed of the stream called Parkén skirting the north of the 
Taloi range and leading westwards from the Hingol and we need look 
no further for the Parkanoi. In support of Bellew’s theory it may be 
stated that it is not only in the heart of the Brahui country, but the 
Sajidi are still a tribe of Jalawan Brahuis of which the chief family 
is called Sake, and that they occupy territory in Makran a little to the 
north of the Parkan, There is every reason why Alexander should 
have selected this route. It was his first chance of turning the Malan 
block, and it led most directly westwards with a trend towards the sea. 
But at the time of the year that he was pushing his way through this 
low valley flanked by the Taloi hills, which rose to a height of 2000 feet 
above him on his left, there would not be drop of water to be had, and 
the surrounding wilderness of sandy hillocks and scanty grass-covered 
waste would atftord his troops no supplies and no shelter from the tierce 
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autiimn heat. All the miseries of his retreat. were concentrated into 
the distance (about 200 miles) between the Hingol and the coast. 
The story of that march is well told by Arrian It was here that 
occurred that gallant episode when Alexander proudly refused to drink 
the small amount of water that was offered him in a helmet, because 
his army was perishing with thirst. Tt must have been near the harbour 
of Pasni, once again almost on the line of the present telegraph, 
that Alexander emerged from the sand storm with but four horse 
mcn, on to the sea coast at last, and instantly set to work to 
diy wells for his perishing troops. Thenceforward Arrian tells 
us only that he marched for seven days along the coast till he 
had reached the well known highway to Carmania, when he turned inland 
and his ditticulties were at an end. Now that well known highway was 
almost better known then than it is now. He could only leave the coast 
near the Dasht river an strike into the valley of the Bahu, which would 
lead him throngh a country subsequently great in Arabic history, over 
the yet unsuspected sites of many famous cities, to Bampur, the capital 
of Gadrosia. From leaving the coast to Bampur the duration of his 
march with an exhausted force would be little less than a month. 
Working backward again from that same point (which may be regarded 
as an obligatory one in his route) the seven days weary drag through the 
sand of the cuast would carry him no further than from the neizhbour- 
hood of VPasni, and that is why I have selected that point for the histo- 
ric episode of his guiding his army by chance and emerging on to 
the shore unexpectedly, rather than the neighbourhood of the Basol 
river to which the Parkan route might naturally have led him. 
He clearly lost his way as Arrian says he did, or else the estima- 
ted number of marches is wrong. We are told by Arrian that he 
reached Pura the capital of Gadrosia on the sixtieth day after leaving 
the country of the Orite. This is a little indifinite, as he may be con- 
sidered to have left the country of the Uritoe when he started to collect 
supplies from the northern district, and we do not know how long he 
was on this reconnaisance. Probably however the date of leaving the 
coast and striking inland up the Hingol river is the date referred to 
by Arrian, in which case we may estimate that he spent about twenty- 
four days negotiating the fearful country opened up to him on the 
Parkan route ere he touched the sea shore again. This is by no means 
an exayverated estimate if we consider the distance (something short of 
200 miles) and the nature of his army. A half armed mob which 
included women and children, and of which the transport consisted 
of horses and mules and wooden carts dragged by men, cannot move 
with the facilities of a modern brigade. Nor would a modern  brigado 
nove along that line with the rapidity that has distinguished some of 
our late manauvres in Afghanistan, On the whole I think the estimate 
a probable one, and it brings us to a consideration of Bampur as the 
ancient capital of Gadrosia. 
1 am well aware that another place, Fahraj, halfway between Bam- 
pur and Kirman and on the edge of the Kirman desert has been accepted 
by scholars as the ancient capital of Gadrosia ever since the late Sir 
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0, St. John discovered it during the progress of the Sistan Commission. 
The name Fabraj is indifferently Fahraj, Purag, or Pura, and the ruinsof 
of it are extensive and undeniably most ancient. St. John points out 
that it is the probable place of junction between the forces of Alexander 
and of Craterus who joined before reaching Kirman, and could only 
have joined about this pvint ; and that it is about 60 days march from 
the country of the Oritas as then understood. Against this I have to 
urge that it is improbable that the country of Gradrosia extended so far 
to the north west. Fahraj is well within the natural Kirman division of 
Khorasan now, and probably was always so. Althongh I agree that it was 
by the caravan route across the desert from the great bend of the 
Helmund to this point that Craterus with his elephants and heavy bag- 
gaye must have joined Alexander, I do not find it stated anywhere that 
he juined at Pura—but that he joined when Alexander was on his way 
from Pura to Kirman. Again I cannot agree that St. John’s estimate allows 
sutticienily for the slow progress of the Greek force in face of such ditticul- 
ties as we know of, and there is finally this great objection to Fahraj which 
I think is conclusive. In order to reach Fahraj Alexander must have 
passed Bampur. There is no other way consistent with Arrian’s account. 
Bampur is however a city as ancient as Fahraj, and not far to the east 
of Bampur is the site of a still more ancient (though now reocct- 
pied.) city called by the very names that Fahraj is known by—wi:, 
Purag or Pura ; and Pura is the modern appellation. Thus _ there are 
two places with identically the same name, Fahraj and Pura, and as no 
mention is made of Alexander’s passing the latter, and as the latter is 
within the limits of what we believe to be Gadrosia, I have myself no 
hesitation in assigning that position to the ancient capital of the Gad- 
rosiaus. We have now followed Alexander ouc of India into Persia. 
Thenceforward there are no great geographical questions to decipher, 
or knots to be untied. His progress was a progress of triumph and the 
story of his retreat well ends with the thrilling tale of his meeting again 
with Nearkos, after the latter had harbored his fleet at the month 
of the Minab river and set out on the search for Alexander guided 
by a Greek who had strayed from Alexander’s army. Blackened by 
exposure and clothed in rags, Nearkos was unrecognised till be 
announced himsclf to the messengers sent to look for him. Even 
Alexander himself at first failed to recognise his admiral in the extraordi- 
nary apparition that was presented to him in his camp, and could only 
at first believe that his fleet must have perished and Nearkos and Arkias 
were sole survivors We can imagine what followed. ‘Those were day 
of ready recognition of service, and no despatches, and all Persia was 
open to the conquerors to choose their reward. But all history has its 
moral, and the moral of the story of Alexander's retreat might easily be 
mistaken, if indeed it has not been so mistaken though all time Arrian 
is not a good natured biographer. Whilst giving to his hero all credit 
for his gallantry and his determination, he never forgets to sneer at his 
ostentation and an occasional display of what in modern slang would 
be termed bad form. Other writers than Arrian have told the story of 
Alexander's retreat, aud of the disasters that attended it, and have 
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i inferred, if not actually stated their conviction that where so great a 
2 general as Alexander failed it would be hopeless for others to attempt 
¥ tosueeeed. Arrian however very clearly points out that which is most 
4 unloubtedly true, that it was only Alexander's obstinate determination 


todothat which had proved so fatal to Semiramis and Cyrns that led 
zy him to select the worst possible route through Makran. It is impossible 
tv suppose that he did not know that there were better and more open 
vars, even though we may credit him with the wish to support his fleet 
hy alopting a route as near the coast as possible. The high road be- 
tween west and east that lies throngh Makran must have been kno vn 
lefore Alexander's time, just indeed as we may be certain from the 
eurse which was steered by the Mosarna pilot as soon as he took charge 
ofthe feet that the sea route to Persia was well known. After Alexander’s 
time many centuries clapsed before we get another clear historic view 
into Makran; and then what do we find? A country of great and 
flourishing cities, of high roads counecting them with well known and 
well marked stages, armies passing and repassing, and a trade which 
represented to those that held it the dominant commercial power in the 
world, all flowing steadily century after century through that country 
which was fatal to Alexander, and’ which we are rather apt now to cousi- 
der the fag end of the Baluchistan wilderness. The history of Makran is 
the history of India from time immemorial. Not all the passes of all the 
frontiers of India put together have seen such traffic into the broad 
plains of Hindustan as for certainly three, and possibly for eight, cent- 
uries passed through the gateways of Makran. As one by one we can 
now lay our finger on the sites of those historic cities, and first begin 
faintly to measure the importance of Makran to India ere Vascoa-di-Gaina 
first claimed the honor of doubling the cape and opened up the ocean 
highway, we can only be astonished that for four centuries more Makran 
has remained a blank on the map of the world. 


Genera Str H. Brackenspury :—Your Excellency, if I rise to say 
afew words it is not to criticise, nor that I think I can add anything 
useful to what has been so ably said by Colonel Holdich, but because L 
think it would be a thousand pitics that a lecture not only showing so 
much literary research but containing so much original matter and 
original thought, should be allowed to fall flat without a few remarks 
from some one, in connection with the subject of which it treats. 

The lecture has been to me full of interest: I know of no subject 
in the wide range of military history more interesting than the marvel- 
lous march, of which the retreat to-day described formed the final 
episode, and no character more fascinating than that of the great com- 
taander who conducted that march. Think of this young man, a mere 
boy in years, starting with an army from Greece, marching through 
Europe to the Hellespont, crossing the Hellespont, marching through 
the length and breadth of Asia Minor and Syria into Egypt, establish- 
ing his authority in Egypt, returning through Syria, and marching 
through what is now known as Turkey in Asia into Persia, through 
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Persia into Afghanistan where he reached Kandahar then striking north- 
wards through Bokhara to Samarkand, returning east of the Kabul 
River into India, and conquering his way to the banks of the Sutlej, or 
rather to the Beas, just above its junction with the Sutlej, and there 
only checked by the announcement of his officers that the men could 
not go further. What must that proud man have felt during the three 
days which he passed alone in his tent, waiting in hopes of a change in 
his mens’ minds. But it was not to be. The land and its treasures 
which he had intended for his troops were not to be theirs, for he was 
compelled to admit that the limits of human endurance had been 
reached. 

Then commenced his retreat to and down the Indus. J had hoped 
that Colonel Holdich was going to tell us something of that portion of 
the retreat for it is full of historical and geographical interest ; but I 
can well understand that it would have been impossible to deal with 
that subject as wellas the one he has dealt with in the limits of a single 
lecture. Then it was, after sailing and marching down the Indus, that 
he reached its mouths, and after recomnoitring by sea, commenced that 
portion of the retreat which Colonel Holdich has dealt with to-day, 
sending part of his troops by sea under Nearkos, and conducting the 
remainder himself by land. It is an interesting question why Alexander 
chose this route by the Indus for his homeward march. It is related 
by some historian, I think it is by Arrian, that Alexander believed that 
in the Indus he thought he had found the source of the Nile. It is 

sy to understand how, having seen the Nile delta and having heard 

in Egypt of the enormous length of that river, and having heard on the 
Upper Indus of the great delta at the mouth of that river, he might 
well think they were one and the same. 

There are many extraordinary features connected with this retreat 
which has been described to-day. In the first place consider what these 
ships were. They were rowing galleys that had been built high up in 
the river Indus for purposes of river navigation. What ships to put to 
sea with! There are many instances of troops marching by land accom- 
panied by ships at sea, and the troops on shore being supplicd by the 
ships, but this is the only instance that I know of where the ships were 
victualled by the troops on shore. Then the horrors and sufferings of 
the march through that terrible desert, the blazing heat and waut of 
water. No one but Alexander could have successfully overcome these 
obstacles. And that was due to the character of the man; a character 
full it may be of faults, the faults of his age, but full of the most noble 
qualities Think of the glorious courage of the man. Wherever difli- 
culty arose, wherever the danger was greatest, he always put himself in 
the front to mect it. It was I think somewhere near Multan that at 
the assault of a city where there was some delay in his men mounting 
the wall, he himself sprung from the summit of the wall into the citadel, 
and was for sometime alone among the enemy, being terribly wounded 
by them but still holding his own till saved by his men. And then 
think of that incident which has been alluded to by the lecturer, how 
in this retreat through the desert, when the troops were dying for want 
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of water, and he was marching on foot at the head of his army, some 
men found a little water in a pool, and like good soldiers, bronght it to 
their commander, and he would not drink it but poured it on the ground 
becanse there was none for his men. It is traits such as these that 
make his character so full of fascination. And if the lecture which has 
been given to-day should lead any of the officers who are present, and 
who may never have read the accounts of this wonderful march and the 
story of this wonderful leader, to study them, they will, I am certain, 
find in the history of the march and in the character of the march 
much of the deepest interest to every one who has the instincts of a 
true soldier. 


In rising to convey a vote of thanks to the lecturer His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief said.— 

Lapigs AND GeNTLEMEN,—I must not leave this chair without carry- 
ing ont what I know are your wishes in returning thanks to Colonel 
Holdich for the very interesting lecture to which we have all listened 
this evening with so much pleasure. If we consider the differences of 
opinion that arise regarding the movements of troops which have taken 
place even in the memories of living men we shall be the more surprised 
that Colonel Holdich has been able to trace the route of Alexander and 
his army after twenty-two centuries have elapsed since they left foot- 
steps on the evanescent sands of time Nor has he located the stages of 
the Great Conqueror’s march, nor fixed the positions of the harbours at 
which the fleet of Nearkos sought refuge and supplies, from unsup- 
ported surmise. His disinterment of buried cities, his recognition of 
long forgotten places and names have been strengthened by arguments 
and proofs that go a long way towards carrying conviction with them. 

The fact that these buried traces had to be followed in what we 
now call south-west Beluchistan has not made the task of the lecturer 
easier. Those that know its soil-less hills and the consequent unchecked 
violence with which the rain storms sweep down to the rivers and 
natural drainage channels will feel that nature’s process of ‘ paring the 
mountain to the plain” is there going on with more than customary 
rapidity, wiping out the old land marks and merging them into the 
level sameness of the lowlands. 

As your Chairman, I must now couple the name of Sir Henry 
Brackenbury with that of the lecturer in our vote of thanks. He has 
added to the interest and instruction to be derived from the lecture by 
analysing with characteristic capacity the military significance and use- 
fulness of the lessons to be learnt from the unexampled enterprise and 
dauntless intrepidity of the greatest conqueror of ancient times. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF THE NARROW 
GUAGE FIELD RAILWAY. 
Translated from the Russian 
By Captain Orrtey SHors, 18th Bengal Lancers. 


Communicated by the A. Q. M. G. Intelligence Branch, Quarter Master 
General’s Department. 


The experiments which for some years past have been carried out 
by the Prussian Railway Troops relative to the construction and work- 
ing of the 60 centimetre field railway have satisfactorily proved both its 
capabilities as to transport, and safety of movement along it, 

In particular, the following points have been settled. 

The width of 60 centimetres selected produces eminently satisfac- 

* 5 tory results, and it has been conclu- 

Ninh seared to she wilt ofthe sively proved that perfect safety of 

movement has been arrived at along a 

military railway of this guage, which would be laid down rapidly and 
without ballast. 

The principal advantages of the 60 c. m. guage are :— 

1. The possibility of laying it down even along narrow roads 
without interfering with the ordinary traffic. 

2. Its pliability admits of its being used at very sharp curves, 
and consequently of its use along the existing net work of 
ordinary roads. 

Where trains are to be drawn by steam power, the radius of a curve 

must not be less than 30 metres, but 
mee and profile of the waggons alone can travel over curves 
with a radius of 10 metres. 

Where a train weighing 60—70 tons has to be drawn by one loco- 
motive, the gradients must not be more than -025; but gradients of 
02 do not interfere with the working of the line—where gradients 
exceed 02, but are less than ‘025, and extend overa length of 400—500 
metres, they must be interspaced with levels at least as long as the 
length of a train. 

Where the gradients are short they may even be as steep as “04: 
but it is then necessary to maintain the following relations between the 
length of rise and the steepness. 

With a gradient of -025, length of rise may be 300 metres. 

Ditto 033, ditto ditto 200 ,, 

Ditto 04, ditto ditto 100, 
One locomotive under these conditions can then draw a train of the 
weight abovementioned. 

With a previously acquired sufficient momentum and a length of 
rive uot, execeding the length of the train, the gradient may be “U5. 
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For steam traffic the weight of the wide base rails should not be 

4 less than 94 kilogrammes to the-metre. 

Raila and Sleepers, A length of 5 metres (five) for rails was 

found to give the best results Sleepers |4—16 centimetres wide should 

not be less than 1:2 metres long, and the space between each, 65—75 
centimetres. 


With the object of having the most powerful locomotives and at 
the same time bring as little pressure 
on the rails as possible, it was decided 
to employ 6-wheel double ‘action engines (duplex and compound) similar 
to those in use on the Bosnian 76 centimetre railway. 


Engines of this pattern, ordered from the Munich firm of Kraus 
and Co., proved on trial by the railway brigades to be easy of contr 
and easy running, not only over the heavier gradients but also down 
the inclines after an ascent ; their centre of gravity was low, and they 
were very durable. 


Engines. 


The boilers were tested with a pressure of 20 atmospheres. 
Maximum pressure permissable during movement—15 atmospheres. 


Weight of locomotive whilst working, 15 tons. The following table 
gives the tractile capacity of these engines :— 


On a gradient of ‘01 up, from 110—120 tons. 


Ditto 02 60— 70 ,, 
Ditto 25 5O— 55 ,, 
Ditto 033 35— 40 ,, 
Ditto 04 28— 30 


” 

With practice and a knowledge of his engine a driver can in several 
ways get more work out of it than is shewn in the foregoing tables; as, 
e. g. by knowing how to utilise the momentum and by increasing the 
steam pressure, 

An engine requires 125—20C kilogrammes of coal and 600—900 
litres of water per bour’s run, but these figures are dependent on the 
weight of the train, steepness of the gradient and the rate of move- 
ment. The engines, however, can carry enough water and cval for a 
2—-2} hours run and consequently require no tenders. 

Average speed—15 kilometres per hour, but this may be consider- 
ably increased on a well laid line. 

Each engine has an elevator (pump) and can therefore draw its own 
water direct from springs and wells, thus obviating the necessity for 
water-standards. 

A composite half waggon was constructed out of 2 separate 4-wheel 
platforns, with a carrying capacity of 
5 tons (five.) 

The most convenient height for the wheels appeared to he 45 cen- 
timetres, and the distance between the fixed axles 70c. m. For steam 
draught the single flanged wheel proved better than the double—and 
where the metals are sutliciently strong to resist lateral pressure, see 


Waggons or trucks. 
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to prevent the waggons leaving the rails better than the double flanged ; 
besides the disadvantages of double flanged wheels are :— 
1, That they produce greater friction on the metals and conse- 
quently diminish the tractive power of the locomotive. 
2. That they can only be used on rails whose heads are of the 
ordinary dimensions. 
3. That the ditticulty of constructing points and crossovers is 
much greater than in the case of the single flanged. 

The 60 centimetre guage is quite suited to the transport of pas- 
sengers, carriages are constructed of two platforms carrying the carriage 
body ; inside two benches are fixed lengthwise to seat 10 people each 
giving an accommodation of 20 people per carriage. 


THE TWO-WHEELED FIELD KITCHEN. 
Translated from the Russki Invalid. 


By Capt. Orriey Saorz, 18th Bengal Lancers. 


Communicated by the A. Q. M. G. Intelligence Branch, Quarter Master 
General's Department. 


Up to date various patterns of field kitchens have been experiment- 
ed upon in different branches of the service but none of them have 
proved satisfactory owing to their failure to fulfil the following necessary 
conditions :— 

Simplicity of construction—durability—lightness—and portability. 

Staff Captain Kovaleff however has invented one which we shall 
now describe and which we believe more nearly approaches the wished 
for result than any others yet produced. 

This kitchen is constructed as follows :— 

To the axle of an ordinary two wheeled cart is attached a copper 
eylindrical boiler: above the boiler are two round openings A and a; 
water and the food stuffs required for the preparation of liquid food are 
poured in at A, and a medium sized cylindrical boiler for the “ Kasha” 
(oaten gruel) &c., is inserted at the opening a: the axis of the smaller 
and larger cylinders being thus perpendicular to each other. 

The smaller boiler thus immersed in boiling water, prepares the 
“Kasha” simultaneously with the soup, and in proportion to the temp- 
arature of the latter. 

Both openings are hermetically closed by means of the screw C 
and the bar D. Below the larger cylinder is placed the cleverly devised 
furnace E in a hollow especially provided for this purpose, connecting 
with Bromley’s patent funnel. 

The firebars are so arranged that the draught increases with the 
rate of movement, and thus enables the food to be cooked during the 
actual march. 

The funnel is fitted with a shut-off, and may be folded back by 
means of loops to facilitate movement through woods, &c., &c. 
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In order that this pattern may be universally adopted by all arms, 
and adapted to every kind of transport, it is so constructed that it can 
be carried by 4 men (by means of poles attached to the sides of the 
boiler) and can also be placed on a pack saddle, in the latter case the 
boiler is simply.detached from the axle, and the furnace taken out; 
the boiler alone then goes on to the pack saddle. 

To minimise the effects of jolting the boiler is fitted with General 
Engleheart’s patent buffers, F. 

The driver’s seat also forms a box G which can contain stores of 
various kinds, such as meat, groats, meal, &c. 

The weight of the whole is about 13 Poods (about 469} Ibs.) 

Cart ... on ose «9 poods, (325 Ibs. 
Boiler... 0... ss aes gy (108 Ibs.) 

Tf we add to this the weight of the food in course of preparation, say 

for 150—170 men, the stores of provisions and the driver, the whole 

will not amount to more than 28—30 poods (1017 to 1083 Ibs.) which 
can easily be drawn by one horse. 

Kovaleff’s field kitchen was tried this summer by several arms 
of the service in the Moxon and Kieff military districts with the 
following results :— 

1. The kitchen is so light that it can easily follow immediately in 
rear of the troops along with the 2 wheeled ammunition carts 
and even across country. 

2. The capacity of the boilers under trial which amounted to 15 
vedegeor (40} galls.) was found to suffice for the normal re- 
quirements of 150 men only, which falls rather short of the 
strength of a company on a war footing. 

The “ Kasha” boiler was also too small. 

3. The cooking of the food proceeds automatically on the march 
without requiring any special attention from the man in charge 
as the stream valve gives ample notice when the water has 
reached boiling point. 

4, The food is cooked very rapidly. Three hours after the materials 
have been placed in the boilers, the men can be served out 
with a hot meal. 

. The preparation of the food requires very little wood, almost 
half as little as in the ordinary system of cooking, and experi- 
ments shewed that the food could be cooked in the same time 
by using shavings instead of wood. On the move the consump- 
of fuel is greater owing to the increased draught. 

. The boiler for the “ Kasha” was scarcely satisfactory, for the 
latter was hardly sufficiently cooked. 

. All kinds of food can be prepared in this kitchen, fast-day and 
simple fare, and there is no chance of the victuals being 
smoked or burnt, as is the case with ordinary stoves, 

. The issue of rations is very convenient ; boiler and furnace can 
be readily cleaned, and this can be performed in 12 minutes, 
inside and out: the tinning of the boiler is however attended 
with some difficulty owing to the narrowness of the orifice. 
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9. The funnel is not satisfactory and would be in danger of being 

broken. 

10. The kitchen is solidly constructed and repairs could be easily 
executed even by the men of the detachments themselves. 

11. The drivers seat is well thought out and well adapted to driving: — 

All the shortcomings above noted have now been corrected by 
the inventor. 

The capacity of the boilers for “Stchee” and ‘ Kasha” has in- 

creased up to 

200 men per Company. 

150 ,, _,, Squadron. 
the boiler containing the “ Kasha” is continued down to the 
furnace itself, so that now it is heated from below by the 
furnace and on one side by the smoke funnel, and the ‘‘ Kasha” 
is thus thoroughly cooked. 

The walls of the boilers have been thickened, round iron hoops are 
substituted for the rivets and a wooden jacket lined with felt 
is affixed to the outside of the copper cylindrical boiler with 
the object of preserving it from damage and of keeping the 
food warm for a longer period than heretofore. 

To facilitate the tinning of the boiler the funnel has now been 
placed in the centre. 

Zinc boxes have been added for the preservation of the raw and 
cooked meat, the food for the next meal, &c., &c. 

With all these improvements the weight of the whole kitchen has 

only been increased by 1 pood (36°11 Ibs.) 

As a military conveyance the 2 wheeled kitchen minus its boiler, 
may be used as a means of transport for wounded men, for carrying 
woud, bread, and other materials. In addition to this special fittings 
allow of three healthy men, two slightly wounded or one badly wounded 
man being carried in it. 
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PORTABLE FIELD KITCHENS. 
Bogaevski’s Pattern. 


Translated from the Russki Invalid of 20th February 1894, 
By Captain O. B. Saors, 18th Bengal Lancers. 
Communicated by the Asst. Quarter Master General, Intelligence Branch, 


Since the attention of military men is at the present time especially 
turned to this question, we append a short summary of the field kitchen 
invented by Colonel Bogaevski, commanding the 14th Rifle Battalion, 
which has been under trial for nearly a year among the troops of the 
4th Rifle Brigade. 

This two wheeled kitchen consists of a field boiler of wrought iron 
with a hermetically closed lid, which goes into a furnace transported on 
a carriage with springs. Each portion of the kitchen is extremely sim- 
ple and strongly constructed. Width of wheel track and dimensions of 
the wheels are the same as those of the military transport in use. 

Capacity of the infantry pattern.. 220 men. 
Ditto cavalry Rs 
The weight of the whole infantry pattern... 16 Poods. 


Ditto cavalry.. . 144, 
Advantages.— 


1.—The ordinary company kettle is retained and can easily be 
taken out of the furnace: this is very important because these kettles 
need not be allowed for in calculating baggage. ‘ 

2.—Simplicity in tinning, can be readily done regimentally if ordi- 
nary shape* and takes out of the furnace easily. 

3.—Facility with which the kitchen may be detached from its car- 
viaze and used as an ordinary kitchen in confined spaces as in the 
railway ; at the refreshment points on the line, in field hospitals, in bar- 
racks, camps, &c, 

4.—Adaptability of the carriage once the kitchen has been taken 
off to the transport of wounded. 

5.—Great economy in fuel, which according to experiment proves to 
be 25-35% less as compared with the improved pattern and 50-60% 
as compared with the ordinary pattern of regimental kitchens. 

This kitchen of Colonel Bogaevski’s was inspected by a special 
commission ordered to assemble by the G. 0. C. Odessa Military District 
during the summer of last year and again in the winter. Independently 
of this also each regiment of the 4th Rifle Brigade had one of these 


* The unusual shape of the kettle in other patterns renders the operation of 
tinning very difficult: where the walls of the kettle are covered so as to include 
the furnace and smoke funnel, 
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kitchens during the manceuvres and it was tried in the barracks of the 
Ismail Reserve Battalion last November. 
Lhe Committee reported as follows on it:— 

1.—Cooking proceeds as fast as under ordinary circumstances even 
whilst on the move or at a trot. Time required varying according to 
kind of food, 2-4 hours, food well cooked and does not burn. 

2.—Any kind of fuel met with on the march can be used in it with 
satisfactory result :—One pood of common coal was required to cook 
“stchee” for a company on war footing at a temperature of 5° Reanur. 
(18° Fahrenheit.) 

3.—This pattern of kitchen is very cheap. 

4—Construction very simple. ‘Tinning of the (boiler) kettle and 
cleaning the smoke funnel unimpeded. Any soldier cook can under- 
stand its management. 

Perfectly durable. 

5.—Kitchen very portable and can go across country drawn by one 
horse. 

Comparing above report with that of the troops who had been 
experimenting with it this field kitchen is undoubtedly simple, durable 
and portable, quickly prepares the rations, requires little fuel, and is 
therefore specially adapted to the requirements of the soldier. 

We can only hope in conclusion that every opportunity may be 
given to the army to test these field kitchens in time of peace in order 
that we may arrive at the scttlement of the important question of feed- 
ing the soldier on the march and after a fight without loss of time. 
The trouble and expense taken over this will not be in vain but will aid 
in maintaining the health and energies of the army in war. 


THE ADAPTATION OF IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF HOT MEALS AT REFRESHMENT STATIONS 
ON THE LINE OF RAILWAY DURING MOBILISATION 
MOVEMENTS. 

Translated from the Russki Invalid of 29th June 1894. 

By Captain O. B. SHorg, 18th Bengal Lancers. 


Communicated by the Asst. Quarter Master General, Intelligence Branch. 


On the order for mobilisation being received the Railways are stl- 
denly called upon to transport an cnormous number of troops for a period 
extending over several weeks ; and at several points along the lines these 
troops will have to be provided with food and drink. 

This therefore is a matter which must be specially legislated for. 

Let us suppose the refreshment station has to feed 12,000 men 
per 24 hours, passing through at the rate of 1,000 men every two hours; 
also that with the present system of boilers and kettles food requires 
five hours to prepare, then the station must have boilers for 3,000 meu. 
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But it is evidently desirable to reduce the time required for the 
preparation of food to two hours, and this necessitates improved appara- 
tus such as steam kitchens these, however, are costly and intricate 
and take up much space where every square yard is of importance in 
such cases. This reduction in time can, however, be attained by other 
and simple means as shewn by the Austrian instructions of last year for 
the formation and supply of railway refreshment stations. (Anleitungen 
Sur die Braulichen Anlagen der Eisenbahn Verkistiyungs und Triénkans- 
talten und fur den Betrieb der Verkistigungs austult, 1893.) 

The Austrians have adopted the Wetscherek portable iron furnace 
(stove), which takes to pieces, with its boilers for the preparation of food. 

This stove with its water boiler capable of supplying 500 litres 
(110 gallons) and iron funnel 4} metres long, weighs, without the food 
kettles, 5964 kilogrammes (10 cwt. 7 qrs. 0-4 lbs.) 

It can be put together in half an hour by ordinary unskilled work- 
men; on it, in addition to the water boiler which forms a part of it, is 
room for four food kettles each of a capacity of 150 litres (33 gall.) : 
i.¢., 125 portions of hot food. 

A hot meal can thus be prepared for 500 men at once, in addition 
to supplying 404 vedéor (119 galls.) of boiling water. 

Yotal length....... see 4 metres. 
a breadth... 

The Wetscherek kettle is in the form of a box constructed of steel 
plates : inside is suspended another smaller kettle with a moveable bot- 
tom: the sides of the smaller vessel are perforated so that any fluids 
contained in it may pass into the outer one, whilst all solids are retained: 
the object of this is to do away with the necessity for stirring the food, 
and also to prevent its burning. When cooked, the kettle is taken off 
the stove: the moveable bottom of the interior kettle removed (it folds 
in half on hinges) and the solids are thus allowed to fall into the outer 
kettle and mix with the fluids. The interior kettle is then lifted out, 
and the food in the outer one carried to the dining-room for distribu- 
tion. 

For the preparation of a hot meal of meat (400 grammes per man) 
and various vegetables in a kettle on a 
stove of the above named pattern two 
hours are necessary if the kettle is filled with cold water, but it can be 
reduced to one hour by filling it with boiling water taken from the boiler 
attached to the stove. 

One hour is required to boil the water: and as the water boiler 
contains 500 litres this amount can be had every hour: (or 1000 in two 
hours.) Each food kettle takes 50-60 litres of water 200-240 for the 
four. 

Thus the supply of boiling water not only fully meets the require- 
ments of the food kettle but gives a surplus of 700-800 litres (154-176 
galls.) for the preparation of coffee, tea or for washing up, ete. 

In order that there may be no delay in filling the food kettle with 
meat (previously cut up into small pieces) vexctables and condiments, 
cach steve can be supplied with a double set of kettles, 7. e. eight ; four 


397 Grammes = 14 oz, 
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to be cooking and four away in the dining-room, being emptied cleaned 
and prepared again in their turn. 
For a kitchen comprising 2-3 such stoves the following staff would 
be required in one relief :— 
(a.) One man to look after stove, one cook, one stoker, four 
assistants (who may be women) to fill the kettles with 


water and food and chop wood. Total 8 

(3.) One superintendent and ten assistants (women) to cut 
up meat. Total 11 

(c.) Nine people (of which six may be women) to wash up 
dishes, prepare vegetables. Total 9 
Total... 28 


Se 
Of these 28, 20 may be women. 

From the above it will be seen that if the refreshment station is to 
fulfil the condition of supplying troops with a hot meai at the rate of 
1,000 passing through every two hours it must have a kitchen of the 
above mentioned kind with a double set of kettles, z.e., 16 each holding 
150 litres. 

Besides supplying hot meals at the above rate and time, such 
refreshment station could furnish intermediate detachments with hot 
coffee or tea owing to its great resources in boiling water. 

(The Austrian instructions lay down that boiling water is to be 
simply poured over the coffee or tea without any further boiling : coffee 
then to stand for 25 minutes, tea for 15.) 

It is worthy of note that several recommendations in the Austrian 
instructions are not borne out by our own practical experience: such a8 
for instance the case where according to the Austrian method the 
meat is cut up raw but the bones are not put into the kettle &c., do. 


COSSACK SWARMS. 
A Postscript. 


By Lieut.-Colonel P. Nevitve, 14th Bengal Lancers. 


Since writing the paper on the above subject which appeared in 
the March number of this Journal, I have read with much interest Mr. 
McSwiney’s translation of a Russian paper on the “ Lava” system of 
attack. 

This paper supplies very nearly all the information ‘so much lack- 
ing in 1y first study of the subject of swarm attacks, and I would now 
very briefly review a few of the salient points therein noted, as a post- 
script to my original essay. 

1. The first point deserving of attention is the existing decadence 
of the old warlike spirit among the Cossacks. This, the writer, M. 
Mitkevith, while attempting to gloss over, clearly reveals, and this is 
quite in accordance with Professor Vambery’s views of their national 
present character, which he does not hesitate to describe as ‘cowardly’. 
In the Turkish war, the Cossacks did little or nothing, or, if they did 
history is silent regarding them. M. Mitkevitch alludes to this at the 
conclusion of his paper. “In the last wars the Cossacks did not dis- 
tinguish themselves in any exceptioual way, but is it possible that such 
fact is to be attributed to want of courage and daring ? We do not, and can- 
not believe that, otherwise they ought to have been struck off the roll 
of our military forces.” He goes to excuse this failure by the fact that 
they attempted to act as regular cavalry, and this brings us to the 
second point. 

2. The present training of Cossack cavalry is on the same lines as 
that of the regular troops, and the regulations regarding drill and man- 
euvre have been in force unchanged since 1875. 

This the writer deplores, contrasting the present state of things 
with that of 1812. 

“On the news of Napoleon’s advance in 1812 the Cossacks who 
had assembled or joined the colours, even while still at their stanitzas 
(villages) used to practise all the evolutions usually adopted by them 
in war time, +. ¢., formed into “ Lava” for attack, and with their war 
ery, charging with the lance, scattering, executing feats of horsemanship, 
and firing at the gallop. 

Now nothing of the kind exists, or if it does it is only on paper ; 
can it be expected therefore, that the Cossacks under their present 
system of training, should be able to achieve the fame of their ances- 
tors 7” 
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3. The Cossack, he avers is unsuited to the tactics of regular cavalry 
for the following reasons, viz :— 

1. “The Cossacks are mounted on small horses, and although 
forming excellent fighting substance, they have no speed 
for short distances.” They are mounted on “small 
shaggy horses with large heads and thick rough legs,” 
which, however, in spite of their ugliness and want of 
speed, are “able to perform marches of 70 and more miles 
a day.” 

2. “The Comal systen of riding with snaffle bits, affording 
many invaluable advantages in comparison with the use 
of the curb, deprives Cossack close formation of that 
neatness and good order which is so essential when oper- 
ating in large masses.” 

3. They ride horses of their own training, or, more accurately 
speaking, of no training at all, in fact horses only just 
tamed. 

4. Each man provides his own horse, so that these are good, 

bad, and indifferent. 

Horses are mobilized direct from grass, quite emaciated from 
poor living and obliged to get into their work and condi- 
tion whilst en route to the seat of war. 

For the above reasons he considers that Cossack cavalry is un- 
suited for shock action. 

They have moreover “fallen away from their former types, and 
have not amalgamated with regular cavalry.” 

4. The next interesting (to us) point, is their decadence in horse 
man-ship. 

“At present the important training significance of skilled riding 
for producing bold, dexterous, and dangerous individual antagonists 
appears somehow or other to have diminished, and has degenerated in 
some Cossack regiments into mere individual feats occasionally execu- 
ted for the pupose of attracting public notice, instead of being daily 
exercised in horsemanship for all bodies of Cossack troops.” 

There is a warning note in the above remarks to our Indian cavalry. 
Do we not also see in some regiments much valuable time wasted in the 
practise of “tent-pegging ” “lime cutting”—mere individual feats occas- 
zonally executed for the purpose of attracting public notice, when there 
is such evident necessity for better training in mounted combat, which 
alone gives the trooper confidence in himsclf and tends to make him 
fearless in the mé/ée. 

5. The Cossack we are told excels in single combat, whilst it is 
stated that the regular cavalry of Russia is weak in this respect, and 
operations in scattered order are “risky” for them. The latter state- 
ment is so worded that it may be applied to any regular cavalry, but 
here in M. Mitkevith errs from ignorance of the cavalry of other nations. 
It is no exaggeration to say that within the last decade our British 
(and Native) cavalry have improved themselves in this respect, wonder- 
fully. There seems to be to-day a re-action setting in. In many regiments 
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the mounted combat was over-done, and the horses, beginning to associ- 
ate the sight of an enclosed tan-ring with blows from single-sticks and 
prods from dummy lances, grew unsteady, and often unmanageable. 
Then the cry arose that we were spoiling the horses. It seems to me 
however that while much time and trouble were given to the training of 
the men, little or none was devoted to that of the horses. This was our 
mistake, (one surely that can be rectified), and as we now clearly see the 
sort of troops who may one day oppose us, we should most decidedly give 
more, rather than less attention to the perfection of our trvopers in indi- 
vidual horsemanship and the use of arms. Mounted as we are, we can over- 
take and ride down our worse-mounted adversaries, but let us make certain 
of being no whit behind them in the use of sword, lance, and rifle. 
Also speed alone is not all we shall require from the horse: Owing to 
their preponderance in numbers, our men must be prepared to combat 
several Cossacks at once and in this, success will depend on the handi- 
ness of his mount as much, or perhaps more, than on his skill as a 
man-at-arms. 

As for operations in loose order being any way “risky” for British 
cavalry, that is of course absurd. 

6. M. Mitkevitch advocates firing from the saddle for the Cossack 
‘lava’. He says that armed as they are with ‘splendid rifles’ they 
should be able to pour a crushing hail of bullets into front, flanks, and 
rear of any body in a close formation, No doubt they might do 
so if they were allowed. This point I have already dealt with except 
that I assumed they would dismount to fire The fact of their firing 
from horseback, would make them far the less formidable, especially, 
as we have seen, as their ponies have no training whatever and are, it 
is admitted, only just tamed. Let us, however, carefuly eschew this 
dangerous advice, and never, except for purpose of giving an alarm, 
have recourse to mounted fire, which is a mere waste of ammunition. 

In the skirmishing combat, which must take place in opposing the 
‘ Lava’ tactics, files should be taught to act in mutual combination. 
Every horse should be trained to stand fire to such a point that the 
rider may safely be enabled to fire standing, with the rein over his 
right arm. 

Supposing then, that front and rear rank men work together in 
pairs—one dismounts and fires, while the other remains mounted to 
ride down any opponent who may endeavour to attack him while on 
foot. A cool, active man, on foot holding his horse, and armed with 
a magazine, or Martini carbine, ought not to fear the assault of three 
mounted opponents, even if alone; and, when supported by a mounted 
comrade, should net be dismayed by double that number. He can 
shoot them down one after the other. This is the system which it 
now behoves us to inculcate. 

My former paper dealt only with the action of the Division, sup- 
ported by horse artillery and machine guns. In the case of bodies of 
cavalry acting alone, without guns, dismounted fire from a screen of 
skirimishers will be the most effectual way of keeping the Cossack 
swarms at a distance from the main body. 
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As such tactics will entail a far greater expenditure of ammuni- 
tion by the cavalry soldier than at present provided for, it will be 
necessary for us to devise some means by which a reserve of small- 
arm ammunition shall accompany each division or Brigade in the 
field. 

7. My remarks as to liability of swarms to panic seem fully borne 
out by M. Mitkevitch. He says— 

“The system of operation by ‘“ Lava”, like everything else in the 
world, has it’s weak side. In order to create a terrible weapon out of 
the individual actions of the Cossacks in “ Lava” it is necessary for each 
Cossack to execute his duties as well and courageously as possible. At 
the same time the supervision over individual Cossacks, owing to the 
wide area over which they are scattered, is minimised to a degree, and 
the troop to a certain extent gets beyond the control of it’s troop officer, 
and for this reason there is the danger lest Cossacks under adverse cir- 
cumstances, being cut off from the immediate influence of their officers, 
should retreat. 

This is undoubtedly one of the weakest points of this system, and, 
in the event of the Cossacks being insutticiently prepared, may lead to 
grave results.” 

To sum up,—after reading M. Mitkevitch’s paper, the Cossack 
appears to me a far less formidable adversary than I before had imagined. 
His warlike spirit has decayed. His horsemanship has fallen off. He 
is not trained to war in the the manner best suited to his characteristics 
and traditions, but is only exercised in the tactics of regular cavalry for 
which he is eminently un-fitted. Though armed with a “splendid rifle,” 
he is advised, by the champion of the “ Lava” tactics, to use it from the 
saddle, whereby the value of his weapon is minimised, and he is clearly 
very liable to panic. 

Our own procedure of preparation for possible war in Central Asia, is 
clearly marked out for us. Increased attention to individual] horseman- 
ship and proficiency in the use of arms; training of all horses to stand 
fire by their dismounted riders while holding the reins ; the addition of 
a battery of machine guns to the division and like weapons for the 
better protection and independence of the horse artillery, and lastly an 
adequate and suitable arrangement for a sufficient supply of reserve 
small-arm ammunition in the field. 

If these points are duly attended to without delay, we may confi- 
dently enter the arena with any number of Cossacks that Russia cap 
produce, and shall, I am persuaded, satisfactorily dispose of them. 
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“ON THE TACTICAL TRAINING IN DISTRICT CON- 
CENTRATIONS, BEST FITTED FOR PREPARING THE 
ARMY IN INDIA FOR WAR 

(a) Against a civilized enemy. 
(b) Against Savage Tribes in mountain or jungle 
, warlare,” 
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Bugeaud wrote that “when attempts are made to lay down 
principles in war, a lirge number of officers at once solve the 
problem by saying everything depends on circumstances. As the 
wind blows, so must the sails be set; but, if the proper sail 
and the proper amvunt of sail suitable to ench wind is not known 
beforehand, how can sail be made at all?” It is for this very 
reason that in India, perhaps more so than in any other part of 
our possessions, it is imperative that we should train our army 
to successfully undertake the varied species of warfare that it may 
be called upon to engage in, so that “when the blast of war 
blows in our ears” we may, to use Bugeaud’s metaphor, know 
the proper amount of sail suitable to each wind, and how to set it. 

Our soldiers must, it is clear therefore, with such a wide 
scope of operations as our Indian Empire embraces, be taught to 
fight in plains and valleys, over mountains and through impene- 
trable jungle. Against, on the one hand, a civilized enemy armed 
with modern guns and rifles, and with every appliance of war 
that science can bring to bear upon it, led by Generals who have 
made the art of war the study of their lifetime, and who blead 
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with theoretical knowledge, the experience of warfare waged 
against civilized foes in Europe, an experience such as has never 
been the lot of those who will lead us in the future to obtain. 
On the other hand, against semi-civilized and savage foes in 
mountainous country, dense jungle, or sandy deserts; against 
foes, who as yet unversed in the art of war as we understand it 
in these fin de siecle days, are nevertheless warriors to the manner 
born, inured from boyhood upwards to a life of hardship, struggles, 
and warfare ; nature's fighting men, who stamp witha realistic 
brand, the theories of natural selection and survival of the fittest. 
Warriors who, although perhaps ignorant of the mechanism of 
breechloaders and Maxims, are yet from sheer force of numbers, 
from their inherent talent for organisation and mobilisation, and 
from their fanatic and lasting valour, by no means to be despised 
by the civilized soldiery of modern times. 

The history of the Campaigns in which the army of India 
has taken part during the last fifteen years even, gives manifold 
examples for those who are desirous of studying the subject of 
warfare as carried on by our Indian Forces in various climes and 
localities, and under circumstances differing one from another to 
a degree not to be found in the records of modern battles of 
other nations. Afghanistan, Egypt, the Soudan, Burmah, the 
N. E,, the N. W. Frontiers, to say nothing of small internal riots 
within the limits of our Indian Empire, all have been productive in 
the way of instruction, and are useful “‘ Guides to battle formations” 
whether against civilized or savage foes. 

The mere study however of the history and art of war is not 
sufficient in itself to ensure that in times of emergency our officers 
and men shall be qualified to take the field. Practice and actual 
experience is what is required. Theory, by which is meant the 
study of experiences of others, is no doubt most valuable ; but, 
theory and scientific attainments alone, as Lord Wolseley tersely 
remarks, can never make a good staff officer or leader in war. 

Our late chief, Lord Roberts, has made it very clear that the 
only satisfactory way of properly training our ofticers and men 
in the work that it is their calling to perform, is by the concentra- 
tion of troops, while the Pax Brittanica reigns supreme, for Peace 
munquvres; which, although they cannot pretend to give the 
fame experience and teaching as actual warfare, goa long way 
towards instructing commanders and commanded alike in what 
they will be called upon to perform in battle. 

It remains therefore to be seen how the tactical training best 
fitted for preparing the Army of India for War against civilized 
enemies and against savage tribes in mountain and jungle can be 
obtained. 

Peace Manceuvres, whether they take the form of Camps of 
Exercise or as Js more frequently the case, for motives of 
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economy, of District Concentrations, are held in and about most 
of our big military centres during each cold weather. Until the 
present drill season, however, I believe no attempt has been made 
at these manceuvres to exercise troops with a view to wartare 
other than that against civilized foes in fairly open, level, or par- 
tially hilly country. Mountain and jungle warfare against savage 
tribes has, in all our big camps, been an unknown factor, though 
it has been practised frequently in some commands during both 
summer and winter, both in the hills and in the plains, but not 
ever, to my knowledge, in connection with Camps of Exercise or 
District Concentrations. That some of our troops are extremely 
pn in Guerilla and Mountain Warfare, there is not a doubt; 
ut this is due more to actual experience gained during the ever 
frequent little frontier wars, rather than to the intuition given in 
times of peace ; and, in many cases, ’ere officers and men have 
become thoroughly “ aguerri” to this description of fighting, 
they have had to undo a good deal learnt on the parade ground, 
and start afresh with experience and common sense as their guides 
in lieu of the drill book. I remember full well, during one cam- 
paign, after many little brushes with the enemy and not a few 
night attacks, a Sikh Officer asked me if we were ever going to 
advance against the enemy in ‘‘pucca (real) attack formation.” 
This remark is instructive as showing within what narrow grooves 
the instruction imported to our soldiers has been laid. , 
The new drill book of ’93 is certainly an improvement on that 
of, 89, though it is sadly deficient in any special notes and pre- 
cepts on the subject of jungle, desert, and mountain wartare. 
It has moreover with regard to attack formations yet to be applied 
in mancuvre, and experience alone will teach us whether 
after all it will not be necessary for the purposes of uniformity 
and drill (as 1 am myself inclined to think it will be) to lay down 
certain rules as to the manner in which extensions are to be car- 
ried out, and supports and reinforcements brought up. In doing 
this there need be no fear of falling back into the old stereotyped 
attack formation, bound down to a great extent by distances and 
zones. Aa it is at present, every General and every Commanding 
Officer has his own particular ‘‘ plan” on which he wishes to see 
files extended and supported ; and the result will be that the rank 
and file will, as stations and commanders change, be perpetually 
undergoing fresh instruction in the petty details of Infantry Drill 
Part 1 Section 47 et seg applied to the attack. This method, or 
rather want of method, strikes me as being the weak point in our 
present system, and is conducive to the production of “ Turks” which 
according to Prince Kraft’s experience are evils to be avoided. — 
As regards the Manwuvre portion of the book however, it is 
much more elastic than its predecessors, and the general obser- 
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vations are capable of being treated in a freer Sense and the pris- 
ciples applied according to circumstances. In order therefore to 
practise the art of adapting general principles to specific circums- 
tances, it is necessary that we should as far as is possible, at Peace 
Manceuvres, rehearse, for instruction of Officers and men, al} the 
varied descriptions of warfare that our Army in India may be 
ealled upon to undertake; so that when the time comes, we may 
know the proper amount of sail for each wind and how to set: it. 

Having now given a cursory glance at the general principles 
of tactical instruction, I will proceed to detail in what manner F 
think they may best be adapted to the training of eur Indiaz 
Forces at District Concentrations, for the purposes laid down im 
the heading of this essay. 

Camps of Exercise (Cavalry and Artillery) amd Bistrict 
€oncentrations (all arms} are held regularly: every cold‘ season at 
most of the large Military centres and other selected places in 
India. To cover the cost of these a sum of about a lakh of: rapee® 
is annually provided for in the budget, and placed at the disposat 
of the Military Authovities in India. Putting Camps ef Bxereise 
on one side as without the pale of discussion in this essay, what 
would propose in the first place as regards District Concentrations 
for Manceuvres, is that our Military Training be extended over 
three years instead of a3 at present; by this 1 mean that during 
the drill season of The First Year, there should be no District 
Concentrations (nor Camps of Exercise) but that corps should be 
left entirely in the hands of their Commanding Offieers and Dis 
trict Commanders, and be occnpied in regimental, and te a certain 
extent brigade training, preparatory to taking part in the District 
Concentrations. This would give Commanding Officers more chance 
of getting their regiments together under their own eommand for 
purposes of instruction in drill and maneuvre, which, what with 
Camps. of: Exercise, District Concentrations, Military training by 
squadrons and Companies, Musketry, and the hot weuther, when the 
regiments are often split up in detachments, they seldom get enough 
time for now a days. With this proposal I um inclined to think 
50 p.c. of General Officers Commanding and 99 p.c. of Officers 
Gemmanding will agree. 

Fhe Second Year.—Will be employed ‘as at present, treops being: 
concentrated in large bodies for Manesuvres in the plains of India 
during the drill season, and Operations will take place to impart 
tactical instruction to all ranks in warfare against eivilized foes. 

The Third Year.— Will be employed in District Cencentre 
tions on a smaller scale, consisting merely of the troops in the 
command and those passing through on relief. The Concentri- 
tions will be held in two portions. The first portion in the hills 
during the summer months, the second portion in the plains dur 
ing the cold weather ; both portions being entirely devoted te 
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tactical instruction of all ranks in warfare against savage tribes. 
This. three years scheme, in addition to imparting all the 
instruction required, would save Government a large 
amount of money, as the cost of the first year would be nil, and 
that of the third year would be about half the sum usnally granted. 

With the savings thus obtained over a course of nine years, 
together with the usual yearly grant for the tenth year, a total of 
(after deducting the cost of Camps of Exercise for 6 years) ap- 
proximately Rs. 5,50,000, I would propose that every tenth, year 
ene of the: Divisions of all arms for mobilisation should be mobiliz- 
ed and moved, if not right up to the base of operations, at al¥ 
events far enough. to test the capabilities of our mobilization 
scheme, more especially aa regards the Commissariat, Ordnance 
and Railway Departments. The cost of such a “rehearsal” has 
been estimated at 5,25,000 Rs. 

I will now proceed to give “definite and practical proposals ” 
for carrying out the necessary instruction for the three years. 

First Year—Although not actually “District Concentrations” 
IT look on this year as a component part of the District Concentra- 
tions of 2nd and 3rd years ; fer during this period, Officers and’ 
men will be minutely instructed and: practised in the minor de~ 
tails of what they will in twelve, eighteen, and twenty four months, 
be called upon to perform during the Maneuvres. 

In Army order of Ist June 18938 H. R. H. by H. M,, the 
Queen’s command, requires of all officers a scrupulous adherence 
to the system of drill and Mancuvre as promulgated in our In- 
fantry drill, (which it must be remembered, as regards Pt. V 
affects all branches of the Service.) To secure this “a thorough 
training is essential, great precision being inculcated in the early 
stages of a soldier’s instruction, and later as much latitude being 
conceded to subordinate commanders as possible.” By this means 
only is the efficient preparation of troops for the practical require~ 
ments of the field obtainable. 

Everything to be carried out successfully must be done with 
an eye to precision in minor details, and officers and men must be 
trained stage by stage, from working in. sections and companies 
to forming a portion of a unit of a Division in actualbattle. Our 
“annual training ” gives good opportunities to the squadron and’ 
gompany Commander to become acquainted with, and impart 
detailed instruction as regards Squadron and Company work iw 
barracks and in the field to his officers, N.C. Os. and men. The 
above proposal would be simply to go one rurg higher up the 
ladder of military training, and create a “ Triennial battalion (or 
regimental) training “ whereby C. Os. would have ample time to 
train their officers and men in drill and manceuvre, and thus be im 
® position to bring at the District Concentrations a well drilled, 
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well instructed, and theroughly disciplined force to the Brigadier 
under whose command they will be ; instead of, as is not_unfre- 
quently the case now, a regiment of excellent material no doubt, 
but one that shows on the face of it a want of accuracy and preci- 
sion in actual battalion and brigade drill as well as in the smaller 
details of manosuvre, 

The time that a battalion regiment or battery is at the disposal 
of its commander during this preparatory year might be divided into 
two portions ; the first to be devoted to tactical training in warfare 
against civilized enemies, the second to instruction with regard to 
savage tribes in mountains or jungle. 

For the first portion, the several drill books, especially the 
manceuvre portions are practically all that are required ; and tac- 
tical training, as laid down by authority, should be thuroughly 
worked out by means of drills, lectures, and manceuvres, until the 
Commanding Officer is satisfied that, as far as his corps is concern- 
ed, a thorough training has been obtained by all ranks for the prac- 
tical requirements of the battle field. 

With reference to this training J would lay great stress on the 
necessity of teaching officers and N. C. Os., to act independently on 
their own responsibility. This is, { have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying, one of our weakest points, especially as regards 
British troops. How many regiments there are that one could point 
to as being essentially “ Officer’s Commanding ” or “ Adjutant’s” 
“or even “ Sergeant Major’s regiments,” the whole machine being 
worked by one man! This evil however does not lie only with regi- 
mental commands ; one sees often at our field days too much 
interference on the part of seniors, 1 have known commanders of 
Divisions or Brigades commence the operations with every inten- 
tion of playing the role of G. O. C., but finally, after having sent 
every Gualloper at their disposal all over the field to enquire what 
on earth certain Company or section commanders were up to, 
wind up by practically Commanding a Company of 40 file in the 
firing line ! 

This abominable system of one man trying to do the work 
of a hundred, has taken root terribly in our service, and every 
endeavour should be made from the earliest stages of a soldier's 
career to eradicate it. The result of the system, on an emergency 
arising, is too distressing for words, as has been proved over and 
over again on service. Our junior officers are not unfrequently 
“tied by the apron strings” until they suddenly find themselves 
in an independent Command, when not having been trained or 
encouraged to think and act for themselves, they are completely 
non-plussed, and failing to find any “superior authority” to 
refer to, become a prey to indecision, vacillation, delay and error, 
which in nine cases out of ten would not have happened, had they 
been accustomed from their youth up to think and act for them- 
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selves on emergencies, even though these emergencies may have 
been the simple “telling off” of a prisoner, or the tactical hand- 
ling of a section in mancuvre. 

Juniors certainly frequently err from simple lack of expe- 
rience, but if they do so in the piping times of peace, how much 
more wiil they do so when the whiz of bullets sounds around them, 
when their men are becoming gradually decimated by the mur- 
derous fire under which they are advancing, and the noise and 
uproar of battle blended with the cries of the wounded drown any 
possibility of hearing orders passed on by gullopers or adjutants 
as they have grown accustcmed to on field days. Supervision 
or interference by superiors will not be possible then; therefore 
isit most necessary that at District and regimental mancuevrs, 
every chance should be given to juniors to act on their own 
responsibility, and even though they may have made a tactical 
nistake, an opportunity should be given them of ‘rectifying the 
error, and thus saving the situation and their own reputation. 

There is yet another point as regards training for mancuvres 
which requires more care and development on the part of Officers 
Commanding, and that is the training of all officers in issuing orders 
verbal and written. Take any average regiment of Cavalry, battery 
of Artillery, or battalion of Infantry, and it will be astonishing to 
find how few among the juniors, or even among the seniors, have 
any idea of framing orders quickly and on the spot, which will 
be intelligent Queen’s English, and at the same time fairly meet 
the requirements of the case. That sucha necessity frequently 
arises on service goes without saying, and yet, though this is 
known to all, how few Commanding Officers ever take the trouble 
toensure that their officers shal] be trained during peace time 
to undertake this portion of their duties during war. The art of 
framing orders of brevity and completeness to meet every emer- 
gency is by no means to be acquired in a day, and few officers, save 
those who have had the advantage of staff work, ever get a chance 
of perfecting themselves in this part of their military training. 
As regards the second portion of the preparatory year, viz: 
instruction in tactical operations against savage foes, in mountains 
or jungle, it is evident that something more than the one page 
of hints on savage warfare (compiled purely from experiences in 
the Soudan) in part V section 123 of the Infantry drill, is required 
for instructional purposes. What I would suggest is the addition 
ofan “Indian Appendix” to the Infantry drill which, while in 
no way repeating nor in any way altering the existing book, would 
give valuable hints and precepts as to dealing with the Tribes 
on our Frontiers whether in rngged barren country, forest clad 
hills, desert plains or dense jungle. An Appendix of this sort 
would not run to more than 30 or 40 vages and could be incorporated 
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with the present drill book for use in India. We havein the 
Army of India many officers of experience in this description of 
warfare, and well qualified to undertake this compilation, and 
a few short notes and preeapts to act as guides to those proceed- 
ing on Frontier wars would be of more service to all ranks than 
the whole of our existing edition of Infantry drill. Were this 
done officers and men alike could be trained in the general princi 
ples of savage warfare in mountains and in jangle working with 
the Indian Appendix as their guide, in the same manner as they 
are trained now-a-days to fight against civilized foes, with the drill 
books as the recognised authority, 

Second Year.—This year will be devoted to Camps of exercise 
for Cavalry and Artillery and District Concentrations for Forces of 
all arms for tactical instruction in warfare against civilized 
enemies. To make my proposals more definite and practicall 
will draw out a scheme for a District Concentration of say about 
9,000 or 10,000 men and then proceed to describe how I consider 
the tactical instruction required may be best given. 

The troops forming this imagiaary Concentration will be as 
follows, and it will take place Ae motives of economy) at and 
around one of our Indian Military Centres; the troops being 
composed of (a) Those in the station (6) Those marching through 
in relief (c) Thosein the District who are brought up specially 
for the manwuvres. These latter are the most expensive items and 
should therefore be in the minority. 


Composition. 


Battery R. H. A. 

Regiment British Cavalry. 
Regiments Native Cavalry, 
Batteries Field Artillery, 
Company R. A. Heavy (Elephant) 
Mountain batteries. 

Battalions British Infantry. 
Company Sappers and Miners. 
Battalions Native Infantry. 


Before the Concentration takes place, a District order should 
be published showing where the incoming regiments will be en- 
peal Be giving the names of all the Staff officers who will be 
employed on the District H. Q. Staff during the Manceuvres, the 
names of O. C. Brigades and their Staffs, the composition of each 
brigade, the locations of each unit of the brigades, and defining 
the limits of ground told off for drill an manoeuvres of each brigade 
and brigade division of Artillery. Every Officer, Sergeant Major 
Sqd. Sergt. Major and Cr. Sergeant should be in possession of 
a map of the country over which the manceuvres will take place; 
these maps to be marked off in 1” squares and lettered as usual. 
In all operations of force against force, the defenders (ab initio) 
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will always be distinguished by wearing white in lieu of Kharki 
head dresses. Distinctive flags will be carried by the mounted 
Orderlies of G.O. C., C. R, A., and O C. Brigades, and will be 
hoisted at their H. Qrs. in Camp or Cantonment. 

A Synopsis of drills and manceuvres to be carried out will be 
drawn up somewhat as given in appendix A, presuming as is gen- 
erally the case that the concentration lasts about a month. 

By way of prefatory remarks I would here suggest not only 
with reference to this year, but, to training generally, that the 
“unexpected” which is of most frequent occurrence in wat 
should be more often practised. This might be done by the 
Umpire-in-Chief suddenly converting a presupposed successful 
attack or defence into an unsuccessful one, owing to the sudden ar- 
rival (imaginary) uf large reinforcements to one side or the other. 
Also that Casualties should be practised as they would occur on 
service ; e.g., where the attack and assault is hottest as many ns 
15 to 20 p. c. might be put out of action, thus giving Commanders 
opportunities for showing how rapidly they can fill gaps. Not 
only should the rank and file be put out of action but Brigadiers 

“Commanding Officers and Company Commanders should be named 
by the Umpire-in-Chief to fall out ; by which means it would 
le seen whether (as in action would have to be done) the next 
senior can at once carry on the duties of his superior who 
wight be either killed or wounded. ; 

It will be observed from the attached Synopsis that up to 
the 10th day the several arms work by themselves. From the 
10th onwards the Artillery and Infantry work together, 
the cavalry joining in on the 19th, from which date maneuvres wiil 
be carried out with the threearms combined. The period during which 
the cavalry works with the other two arms is short and embraces 
only one day besides the final manceuvres, but this is I consider 
suthcient because the working of cavalry with the other two arms, 
although called “ combined tactics of the three arms” is asa 
matter of fact mercly carrying out the instructions they have 
learned when working by themselves, Cavalry are never rela- 
tively in the same position to infantry, which is after all the main 
attacking force, as artillery are. There is not the same touch and 
combination with other branches as there is with artillery and 
infantry. ‘Uhis arises from the fact that both the latter are through- 
cut an action practically under the orders of the General 
Officer Commanding the Force ; whereas, cavalry are practically 
under the orders of their own cavalry commander, who although 
he receives his orders from the General Ofticer Commanding before 
or at the commencement of operations, acts hereafter on his own 
responsibility, in a manner that is not possible with regard to the 
other arms, 
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As regards the tactical training of the cavalry, the Cavairy 
Drill Vol. IL parts iv, vo and vii, and Vol. ILL give all the 
instructions that it is neces to follow. Endcavours, however, 
should always be made, as far as is compatible with the nature 
and expanse of the maneuvring ground, to arrange the Operations 
so as to give them a more realistic colouring than is often the case. 
We are too apt, doubtless owing to the confined area over which 
eavalry can work at some district concentrations, to arrange our ad- 
vanced and rear guard actions, attack ete. too much according to pro- 
gramme. Vol. II part VII para. 17 of cavalry drill states:—“The 
chance encounter is perhaps of more frequent occurrence in war 
than any other;” yet how often do we see regiments day after 
day practising the charge from the same rendezvous and against 
practically the same objective, which is frequently a stationary 
one. It is no easy thing for a cavalry leader to strike the exact 
point selected when the wobject is a moving one, and training in 
this art is most necessary ; for should the squadron Jeader turn 
to follow his moving object, without paying sufficient attention 
to the squadron wheel, he will in so doing crowd up his inner 
wing and loosen his outer, the result being a “loose charye.” 
For this reason I would advocate that the skeleton enemy should be 
a real enterprising enemy, and placed under the command of an 
officer specially selected for his dash and “go.” A wide scope of 
operations should be given him, and every endeavour made to 
produce encounters in any place but that expected by the brigade. 
ahis will necessitate commanders having their wits about them. 
and keeping a sharp look out. for any fresh development or sur- 
prise on the part of the enemy. Ground scouts and combat 
patrols will then he properly tested in their duties, which owing 

o “programmes” have become at times merely nominal. 

Vol. IL. Part iv, Para 13 of Cavalry drill w ‘hich applies eqnal- 
ly well to a brigade, viz; practice in “forming for attack in any 
given direction from any order of formation, and even while in 
the act of passing from one to another” should be thoroughly 
thonght out by the Brigadier directing the training of the Cava! 
ry Brigade, and he should arrange with the Commander of his 
skeleton enemy various schemes of attack in order to test the 
capabilities of his senior officers in the command ofa brigade. 

A very workable formation for Attack, with a first line and 
rizht and left supporting lines, so as to meet an attack to front or 
flanks, was employed by Colonel Palmer, Commanding the Cavalry 

srigade at the Rawal Pindi manwuvres of 1892, and might with ad- 

vantage he used against any enemy civilized or savage : though. 
it must. be borne in mind that with Cavalry as with Tnfantry any 
stereotyped © Form of Attack ” is out of the question, as time a and 
circumstances can alone decide what formations “ Preparatory 
or * Atiack ” are most suitable. 
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On the Sth day of the proposed Camp, the R. H. A. join the 
Cavalry Brigade and great stress should be laid on the smut and 
accurate working of the battory in conjunction with the Cavalry. 

At our cavalry camps and District Manceuvres, the following 
faults not unfrequently oceur,. Either (a) the battery having 
moved out to the front, or front flank of the Brigade, gallop to the 
best! position and come into action as quickly as possible, pay- 
ing more attention to getting the first shot off quickly, than to 
accurate laying. 

Cavalry and R. H. A. umpires should watch the laying of the 
guns most carefully and note in their reports any tendency shown 
to let steady laying give way to appearances. Prince Kraft, him- 
himself'a gunner, is among the most earnest advocates for accu- 
rate laying at manoeuvres, and though while admitting that when 
firing against cavalry rapid fire froma flank should be used, says 
in letter XII on artillery, “Son no account should it be made a 
point that the first shot be fired as quickly as possible, no time 
should be lost about this but the most important point is that the 
first shot shall be well laid and well observed.” or (b) as 1 h: 
seen more than once during our cavalry,camps and District Manwu- 
vres the R. H. A. are too slow in taking up their position pre- 
paratory to the cavalry charge ; or (¢), as is not infrequently the 
case, the battery commander does not thuroughly and at once 
grasp the intention of the brigadier and selects a position too near 
or too much to the front of the cavalry, The result in both these 
latter cases is, that the great aim and object of Horse Artillery, ez 
to go in at once to decis:ve range “Shatter the enemy’s cavalry and 
keep down the fire of the enemy’s guns ”* is lost, as before they 
have been able to get the range and produce any effect, their sire is 
masked by their own Cavalry. 

A great deal of this slowness, especially towards the end ofa day’s 
manquvres, is undoubtedly due to the excessive draught of the 
12 prs. and over heavy country the strain on the teams is some= 
thing terrific. No doubt the gun is an excellent one, but unless 
with the introduction of cordite it can be shortened and the 
carriage lightened, or the 6 pr. * wire” quick firing gun now 
under experiment for Horse Artillery, brought into use, it seems that 
our Royal Horse Artillery will find themselves at a disadvantage 
when opposed to af civilized foe armed with a lighter gun for gullop- 
ing. Still the weight of the gun and carriage is not alcuys the 
cause of this slowness, which is sometimes attributed to want of 
dash, training of the teams, or quick grasp of the situation ; and 
these points can well be remedied when training our Royal Horse 
Artillery for warfare against civilized foes. 


__ *Prince Kraft in letter XVII on artillery puts these objects inversely, but 
without doubt the Paramount duty of . HL. A. isto shutter the Enemy's Cavalry, 
Vide FA) Drill, Ch iy seo 12 “HAL with Cavalry Us 
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As regards pursuits and retreats ; there is nothing much to 
be said with reference to this part of the training, other than is 
usually carried ont at our camps. Perhaps the unsuccessful 
charge, retreat, and reforming of the Cavalry under cover of their 
guns might be oftener practised. We cannot expect all our charges 
to be successful ; and when working against a skeleton enemy 
there is not that necessity to halt and await the Umpire’s decision ; 
so the above Mancuvre might well be practised, and give the 
Artillery Officer a chance of displaying his coolness and resource 
in the most delicate of tactical Mancouvres that ever falls to the 
lot of Royal Horse Artillery to play. % 

When opportunities occur ; The swimming of Cavalry and 
Artillery horses across a river should be practised by squadrons 
and divisions selected by the Brigadier. With regard to this, a peru- 
sal of Major Money’s report on the Training of the 9th Bengal Lan- 
cers isinteresiing as well as instructive reading, and shows how very 
necessary proper training is, and how simple the art becomes wil 
but a little practice, 

During the training of the Cavalry Brigade on the lines laid down 
in the attached synopsis, every opportunity should be given to 
Senior Officers to show their aptitude in handling a_ Brigade. 
The Brigadier should frequently assume the role of ‘ Chief Ins- 
tructor ” it being borne in mind that District Concentrations are 
essentially Camps of Instruction asopposed to the large Cavalry 
Camps of Exorcise. : 

As regards the Artillery, the general Principles of ch. IV 
of Field Artillery Drill of °93 should be adhered to, and when all 
the available guns in the Force are collected together, (42 in this 
case, ) tactical training for working Artillery in Mass as empioyel 
against civilized enemies should be the chief point aimed at. !a 
any big battle of the future, it must be our aim to bring up our 
batteries by brigades into the right position, at the night time, 
and in preponderating numbers to that of the enemy employed ia 
that particular action against us; and that, when brought up, they 
should Ait their target. Should these conditions be fulfilled thea 
we may rest content that the tactical training of our artiliery for 
employment against civilized troops has been properly seen to. 

As before suggested with regard to cavalry, I would work the 
training as much as possible against a skeleton enemy ; for which 
purpose it will be seen, by the synopsis, 2 guns and the company 
of Sappers and Miners might be used. This while assisting the 
Commander Royal Artillery in the instruction of batteries, would 
give 4 days training in fire discipline tu the company of Sappers. 

From the Ist to the 9th I have left the Infantry to work en- 
tirely by themselves, and during this period every endeavour 
should be made to obtain that cohesion of units in Brigades and 
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Divisions, which can only be thoroughly mastered when different 
battalions are concentrated for Mancuvres under the command 
of a selected Brigadier. An intimate knowledge of all the tactical 
requirements of Infuntry “in the presence of, or within striking 
distance of the enemy” is presupposed in all officers and men, 
who during the preparatory year should have been thoroughly 
trained in all these duties regimentally. What is now required 
is to complete by degrees the “ mosaic” of the mixed force of 
all arms, that will be concentrated at the final Manceuvres of the 
camp, by working up the scale gradually; first, infantry by bri- 
gades by themselves, then force against force, then by divsions, 
then with Artillery attached and finally a foree of all arms ; 
always bearing in mind that in every detatl, the enemy whether 
formed from other Brigades or merely a skeleton enemy, is 
presumed to be a civilized foe, armed with similar weapons to 
those used by us. 

As regards the actual tactical training for the attack which 
our Infantry must be put through, I do not propose to go into 
detail and elaborate a long series of “ Forms of attack ” with plans, 
based on the principles of Pt. V of the drill book, suitable to every 
imaginable occasion that might arise, as this would be but to revert 
toa worse system than that in vogue in 1889 ; Moreover, I do 
not consider that this is the idea meant to be conveyed in the 
conditions laid down for this essay ; for, to quote the drill book, 
“it is impossible to provide for all contingencies” and even were 
standard torms laid down for a hundred different species of attack, 
there would still be “the danger of a standard form being applied 
to cases for which it is unsuitable.” What I do propose to do, is 
to endeavour to show tbat by the careful working out of a month’s 
instruction, on the lines given in the attached synopsis, our troops 
may be tanght by experience how the principles laid down in Pt. 
may best be applied to Brigades and Divisions under various and 
any circumstances. 

During the past 18 months, various Commanding Officers 
and others, labouring for the welfare of their corps, have giver 
birth to a large number of “Forms of attack ” with and without 
plans. Some of these are full of merit, some are not; and after 
puzzling my brain by picking those of others I have quite come 
to the conclusion, that the soundest plan of all is that summed up 
by Capt. Maude R. E., so far back as 1888, when he wrote (in bis 
gold medal essay) “Train our men above the fear ef death, prepare 
the way by Artillery fire, and then with a dense line of skirmishers 
in front, hurl battalion after battalion in line upon the decisive 

oint. If cur inen will only stand half the losses their fathers 

ore, I prophesy boldly that no troops in Europe will stand before 
them. Immortality should be the soldiers highest reward ; but, he 
should seek it in the spirit and not in the flesh,” 
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The chief point undoubtedly to be considered when fighting 
against troops armed with a rifle of increased range and flatness 
of trajectory, is the best means of bringing up the firing line as 
near the enemy’s position as possible, and keeping up an etfec- 
tive fire from 800 yards by always having as many men in the 
firing line as is “ consistent with the efficient use of their rifles.” 
Whether our system be ‘“ Treffenweise” or “ Flugelweise” the 
main principle remains the same ; and no matter in what manner 
the extended files of the firing line are at first extended, it must 
and will always happen in an actual fight that the Companies get 
mixed, ere they arrive in position to assault. After all, so Jong 
as the firing line can be kept fed by supports and reserves of its 
own battalion, it signifies little in the heat of the battle whether 
Capt A or Capt B is giving the executive words of command to 
the men composing the firing line to his immediate front. All 
attempts to bring up supports by files on a particular flank, and 
closing the firing line in to right or left will be out of the question 
at medium ranges in a modern battle against a civilized enemy. 
The supports and reserves will move by rushes through a “ hail ” of 
lead, and when ordered to reinforce will make for the nearest 
gaps in the firing line to their immediate front. Closing or 
diagonal movements during these exciting moments will be im- 
possible ; and instead of practising our men at drill attacks to do 
this, I would sooner see them trained to make straight for gaps 
caused by casualties, and thus accustom themselves to the mixing 
of Companies that will to a moral certainty occur in battle. 

Another difficult problem to solve in this “ Attack” question 
is; how to bring up the supports and reserves at the right time 
with as little loss as possible. The increased flatness of trajectory, 
creating as it does greater dangerous spaces, naturally makes this 
all the more difficult. Unless the ground offers peculiar facilities 
for cover, it is evident that the supports must keep at greater dis- 
tances than formerly in the containing action, if they are not to 
be abnormally thinned out by the fire fight during the first phases 
of the attack. Yet it is absolutely necessary that the supports and 
reserves should, in the critical and most dangerous moments ot the 
battle, approach nearer and nearer to the firing line ; and the dan- 
ger and loss must therefore be diminished by their being brought 
up by rushes. To keep supports intact in hand (unless the 
gtound is favourable and the firing line has sustained but littlo 
Joss) after entering the medium range, appears unneceésary. 
Victory, we are told, is effectively prepared at medium ranges ; 
therefore we should make use of every available rifle where it 
can be effectively used both of firing line and supports, perhaps 
even of the Reserve ; but in so doing we must remember that for 
moral as well as physical support there must be a body of men be- 
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hind to push on the attack at once should it show signs of wavering, 
and bring to its aid reinforeements in men and their ammunition. 

We are as yet in the days of infancy as regards the use of 
the magazine rifle, and it has to be seen how far fire discipline in 
the heat of action can curtail the risks of running out of ammu- 
nition. The replenishment of pouches even during the heat of 
the action must of course be provided for, but even “that would not 
prevent, should a fierce onslaught be made on the firing line, an 
enormous and unprovided for expenditure ; Worth and Spicheren 
in the ante-Mayazine days are examples of this, It may there- 
fore follow that a firing line of the finest disciplined troops in the 
world, might find themselves reduced to nothing but cold steel 
when perhaps 400 yards or more from the position. This argu- 
ment is considered conclusive as to the necessity of fighting in deep 
formations with supports, reserves, 2nd and 3rd lines in rear with 
their pouches full, Advocates of linear tactics with but a long 
envelupping line of attack, may be 2 or even 4 deep, should con- 
sider the results that would accrue from the absence of the moral 
and physical support of troops in rear. 

Long range volleys by picked men from selected positions 
will no doubt Le made use of in the future even by the attacking 
force ; but to attempt any Jong range firing, except against ex- 
traordinary large masses by the firing line is but to court waste 
ofammunition, Long range firing is essentially the role of the 
defence ; aud every endeavour must be made by the attack to 
reach the medium range with the pouches of the firing line full. 
Volley firing as long as possible will be maintained by the firing 
line; but to expect any other than independent firing when 
aulvar ing by rnshes from £00 yards would be to expect too much. 
The great aim will then be to get over the ground as quickly as 
possible, and at the halts pour an unceasing fire into the position. 

At the latter stages the advance will probably best be made 
hy alternate portions of the firing line, so as to render mutual 
support to one another. An advance by Wings or from the centre 
by double Companies is advocated as preferable to and safer than 
an advance by alternate companies. 

The best formation for the 2nd and 8rd Lines is a question 
that practical experience must decide ; but considerations moral 
as well as physical, and national traditions should be taken into 
account revarding their formation. 1 am myself inclined to think 
that no better formation exists for British Troops in the 2nd and 
3rd Lines than the time honoured “ Thin red line” two (or even if 
necessary four) deep ;and I would be inclined to insist, in spite of 
the heavy unreturned fire under which these lines advance, that 
the paee should be throughout a steady march, and as it nears 
the tirang line, a march carried out with bands playing, colours 
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{ ri flying, advancing steadily shoulder to shoulder with all the pomp 
ey and ete of War, as our forefathers did before us. 
3 Vhether the “2nd sine” is brought into play at 400, 200 or 
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even 100 yds. or whether in one or in successive lines upon lines, 
can but depend on circumstances and must be left to the com- 
mander. To know when the moment has arrived for pushing up y’ 
one’s 2nd line and commencing the assault is an art which can only 
be learnt by practice at Peace manceuvres, or experience in war. 
When practising the attack on any position during our man- 
ceuvres, every endeavour should be made by commanders to adapt; 
timo, distances, extensions, reinforcements &c., to the circums- 
tances of the moment, the nature of the ground and the tactics; 
of the enemy. Sudden arrival of reinforcements to either side 
| may completely alter any plan they may have thought out a few 
| hours previously ; aud were they to attempt, in spite of cireum- 
ie stances, to adhere to any particular preconceived “ plan of attack,” 
: 
\ 
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| 
} they would to a certainty morally and physically come to grief. 
Great stress should be laid at our Manceuvres on the prope 
| direction being kept during an uttack. Units will become mised 
ge and a eertain amount of confusion must necessarily follow; bu 
; there should be no difficulty in keeping the main attack proper] 
directed. Discs carried by the directing file, end on to the enemy, 
80 as to be invisible from front but easily seen from flanks, (2 
recommended by Lt. Colonel Gunter, Norfolk Regiment) are pr 
- | ferable to flags. 
ie The developing of flank attacks should be thoroughly pra 
tised, and Commanders should arrange the frontage of the seve 
units of the firing line, and the position of other troops acco 
; dingly ; by this f mean that it would be quite unnecessary to giv 
the same small frontage to a frontal attack that was never inte 
ded to push home, or to back it up with the samé depth of troo 
behind, as for a flank attack that was meant to be decisive. 
i : Machine guns will play an important part in the attack, b 
it is a mistake to try and push them up too far. Their role 0 
doubtedly is to support the attack from a flank with sweepin| 
| fire ; and a good position at 800 or 1000 yards should be held 
until their i is masked. ; 
When the Artillery join the Infantry on the 10th, (vide syno 
sis) the combined arms must be worked thoroughly together. 
! our field days we see a great deal of Artillery as a prepa 
i tory arm, but how seldom in the attack and “assault d 
| we see it made full use of. As the Infantry move fo 
: ward it becomes the duty of Artillery to support them as close 
| ES as possible, and regardless of the fire from the enemy's Artille 
t 


every gun should at once open, during this stage, with rapid fi 
pen, § g 


at decisive ranges on the points selected for attack. Prince 
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says at the most decisive moment of the action, Artillery must 
not shun the very closest range ; adding that “as soon as the main 
attack has proved successful, its proper place in most cases is in 
the line of skirmishers.” 

And now to return to the synopsis of parades for the 
Manwuvres—From the 22nd to 26th there will be combined 
tactics on a large scale, force against force. For these field 
Maneuvres, one force, A we will say, might move out 25 
miles from contonments and the other, B (the defending 
force) about 15 miles. The attacking force being the strongest 
would probably push back the defenders until they made a final 
stand on 26th on a position, selected and strengthened by earth- 
works, covering cantonments, These five days would give grand 
opportunities for practice in outposts, advanced and rear guards, 
night attacks, reconnaisances, attack and defence, with all three 
arms. For the final day, as also for similar days in the earlier 
part of the programme, every endeavour should be made to select 
such ground as will give ample scope to commanders when plan- 
ning their several portions of the attack and defence; so that 
different formations may be arranged according to the nature of 
the ground, dispositions of enemy, and intentions of the command- 
ers. To make my proposal of @ practical nature, I will give a 
rough idea with plan (marked B) of what might be the tactical 
area of the battle field on the final day. 

At early morning, the Cavalry of the attack report enemy in 
position on rising ground at C on both sides of road just 
S of River A and about a mile N ot village B. Infantry under 
cover 3 no guns seen ;enemy’s Cavalry was met some 4 or 5 miles 
8 of B and driven back under cover of their infantry fire. General 
Officer Commanding accordingly determines to attack, and even- 
tually drives the enemy out of their position at C by 
Artillery fire and long range volleys from D. The enemy then 
takes up position in rear of river on rising ground E. F. G., 
strengthened by earthworks, with his guns about 500 yards to his 
rear on commanding ground, H. I. 

General Officer Commanding directs Brigadier of No. 1 
Brigade to attack with 2 battalions advancing from B and J 
8ipported by Royal Horse Artillery and machine guns. He is to 
umake as big a demonstration as possible, but not to commit him- 
self to the assault, unless he gets further orders, The 3rd Batal- 
lion Ist Brigade, General Officer Commanding keeps a small 
Division Reserve and directs Brigadier 2nd Brigade to attack 
the R flank of the position, moving as much as possible under 
cover of wood and ravines at K, the mountain batteries assist- 
ing. 1st Brigade push on to the attack; No. 1 Battalion 
extending from village B so as to cover about three times the 
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amount of ground that it would were it intended to force a frontal 
assault. No. 2 Battalion advances in column or line under cover 
of copse marked J. and from thence similarly extends to the left 
of No. 1 Battalion across the open. This attack is timed s0 ast 
bring the fullest fire of both Battalions and guns from the high 
ground marked C on to the defence, when the left (main) attack 
comes into the open. This Brigade will entrench itself at (, 
with F.S. tools, to be brought up by mules. There will be no 
2nd or 3rd Lines to this attack, but No. 3 Battalion will be held 
in readiness in case of need. One Regiment of Cavalry will be 
posted behind village B and the R. H. A., and machine guns will 
assist the attack, the former with the Cavalry eventually moving 
up to L ready to pursue. 

As regards the left attack, the Brigade will move down unter 
cover as much as possible to S of wood K, opening out where neces 
sary. From 8. W., of wood the attack will deploy, each Battalion 
finds, say, its own supports, reserve, and 2nd Line. The Battalion 
detached from Ist Brigade forming 3rd Line. 

Now take for example No. 1 and 2 Battalions; they have arrived 
with but little loss, we will say, S of K about 1300 yards from the 
position, in line or shallow columns. From this point onwards ther 
move through the wood, covered by scouts, in Company column: 
No. 1 company as firing line, No. 2 as supports close bebind ani 
Nos. 8 and 4 reserve. Nos. 5 to 8 follow as 2nd Line. Noe 
tending need take place until actually within 800 or 900 yard: 
of the position, when they come into the open, supported by the 
concentrated fire of Ist Brigade at (. The Reserves and 2ni 
Lines coming up under cover. No 3 Battalion has a harder time 
of it, and must extend at once at 1700 yards when debouchis: 
from cover of the wood. This Battalion works steadily up to the 
river, from whick point advance is made in $ Company rushe 
The river bank will afford temporary rest and cover to Reser 
and 2nd Line. This left attack, consisting of 3 Battalions in }% 
and 2nd Line and a 4th Battalion as 3rd_ Line, will push th 
assault right up to the enemy’s position at E. F. Mountain guns Wi. 
accompany the attack advancing on both flanks giving every siP 
port. One regiment of Cavalry will be under cover S of K reads 
to pursue. The 3rd Line will, should the position be taken, advan 
with the rest of its own Brigade (viz the 2 Battalion in position 3 
C,. and take up pursuit, or cover retirement as case mt 
be. The cavalry and RK, H. A. at L. and C. will conform to nee! 
of pursuit or retirement. 

To make the day still more realistic ; just as the Left altach 
has developed itself, the Brigadier, one Cavalry Officer, one Com 
manding Officer battery, 4 Company Commanders and an adjatat! 
might be named by the Umpire-in-Chief to fall back as wound 
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and their places be taken during the action by the next seniors. 
Should the “unexpected” be required ; as the assault takes place 
the defenders might be supposed to be reinforced by overwhelming 
numbers, and the whole attack have to fall back under cover of its 
3rd Line and retire in an orderly manner, with its Cavalry and 
R. H. A. forming part of the rear guard. 

The above sketch of a field day is but intended as an idea of 
what might be done as regards tactical training for attack and 
defence against civilized foes; and gives an example of how, 
although adhering to the principles of part V of Infantry Drill, 
the actual attack formations adopted by the different units of the 
force may necessarily vary according to circumstances. 


Third year. 


Daring both portions of this year’s training, I attach much 
importance to the proper working of the “skeleton enemy”; as 
during this year’s maneuvres there should be no force against force 
similarly armed. A few selected Officers with a force of oll 
soldiers (all natives if possible) who have had experience of the tac- 
tics and habits of ‘“ ‘Lhe Tribes on our Frontiers” should be told 
off for this purpose throughout the concentration. The sepoys 
should during the Manceuvres wear their “mufti” not uniform ; 
standards similar to those in use by savage tribes should be car- 
ried ; and they should on all occasions act with craft and délan, 
following out as closely ax possible the tactics of savage tribes- 
men. Officers and men alike should be athletes, good climbers, 
fast runners, and able intelligently to understand the réle they are 
about to play for the instruction of their comrades. 

While touching on the subject of savage warfare (India) I 
would here call particular attention to the two divisions, in which 
such operations may be divided, as particularized in the Journal 
U.S. L India of October 1893, viz: (1) Campaigns undertaken to 
defend our position and uphold our prestige in India (e. g., an 
overwhelming coalition of tribes on North-Western Frontier 
acting as screen to invading army of a European Power) and (2) 
Punitive expeditions ; for not only is the strategy of a cam- 
Paign affected thereby, but the actual tactics of the battle fiell 
may be modified accordingly as to whether we are engayed in 
class (1) or (2). This should, I consider, be embodied in the sug- 
gested Indian Appendix before alluded to, and be impressed on all 
commanders as part of this year’s instruction. 

I will not go to the length of drawing up another synopsis 
of mancuvres &c., for this year ; bat where owing to local cir- 
cumstances a regular campaign cannot be arranged, I would suggest 
that foreach portion of the year’s training, similar orders should 
be issued, and the work carried out in the same methodical man- 
ner both in the hills and in the plains. At least onc regiment of 
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native infantry, should yearly be brought up to the hills from 
the plains in each District, to take part in the Concentration, other- 
wise our native troops, except those located in the hills, get no 
practice in mountain warfare. 

In some Districts, Rawal Pindi for instance, the country lends 
itself well for a regular fortnight’s eampaign across the hills ; and 
when this is possible it might be carried outin lieu of disjointed 
manoeuvres, as is only possible by reason of expense during the 
2nd year. To explain what I mean ; take for example the Murree 
Hills. I would concentrate the force, say, 3 Mountain batteries, 1 
Company Sapper Miners, 3 Battalions British Infantry, 1, Battalion 
Native Infantry, at Gharial-Topa, Kuldunua, and Cottons Folly ; 
(vide sketch marked C.) and operate northwards in 3 columns via 
Dewal, Changla Gully, and Sujkot, across the hills, which nertk 
of the watersheds running East and West from Changla Gully 
marked A. B. C. on the sketch, might be supposed to be enemy's, 
country. The limits of operations could be well bounded by th 
river Jhelum on the East and the old Abbotabad road on th 
West, giving an area of 12 miles in width; The main objectiv 
(marked, D. E. F.) being the ridge running Hast and West frum thi 
high mountain of Mian Jani, 14 miles from Murree as the er 
flies; The Haro, Bakot, Dewal and Kalabun valleys, and the range 
of Ghora-Dhaka, Baragully, Kalabagh, Muchpuri etc., being 
occupied by the enemy. The Base ot operations would be Murre 
with an ‘advanced depot at Changla, (where there is a Commissa 
riat bakery and butchery.) Water is obtainable most years a 
over these hills, and there are innumerable sites for bivouac 
The crops are few and far between and need not be interfere 
with, and provided a proper season is selected the whole force 
eould operate without tents. 

A skeleton enemy of 300 selected hill men of N. L. regi- 
ments with 4 or 6 British Officers would be required for a Peace 
campaign of this description, and could draw supplies from Bara 
Gully bazaar if due notice were given to the Civil Authorities. 

Doubtless similar operations could be arranged in the hills 
around Landour, Dalhousie Nynee Tal, Kirki, Wellington &c. : 
but [ am not sufficiently informed to say for certain. This is but 
a suggestion ; a novelty in Peace Manwuvres no doubt; but one 
I think that, while not being expensive, would give the most 
practical and iuteresting instruction in mountain warfare against 
suvage tribes to our troops. 

Anyhow whether the manceuvres are carried out as one 
campaign, or have to be ofa more disjointed nature, the training 
during the 1st period should embrace the following, for although 
not confined to the limits of Attack and Defence, they are practical 
instruction for troops “in the presence of, or within striking 
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distance of the enemy.” Marches through hills occupied by the 
enemy ; Lines of Communication ; Transport loading and care ; 
Convoy duties; Advanced and Rear guard actions; Attacks on 
villages, passes, heights, sungars and stockades; Defence of 
Camps, bivouacs, shelters, entrenchments, obstacles, sungars, stock- 
ades, bridges and rafts; The passage of rivers; Outpost duties ; 
Night marches ; Night attack and defence; Reconnaissances and 
the combined working of aural and visual signalling. The above 
heading as regards “‘ Mountain Warfare as applied to India” 
have so lately been thoroughly threshed out in the two essays of 
1898, that it seems but mere repetition to discuss them here ; 
still L will endeavour as concisely as possible to particularize 
some of the points, giving chief attention to the actual tactical 
training for the attack and Defence, 


Marches: If the preparatory training has been properly 
carried out, every corps should by the time the manceuvres com- 
mence, be able to do their 20 miles on hill roads and 12 miles 
across country with ease. Hill climbing is a mere matter of 
wind and training, and provided the former is sound, the latter 
should be easily accomplished. Throughout the area of the ope- 
rations, all marches should be made as if in an enemy’s country ; 
heights should be crowned, flanks thoroughly searched and pro- 
tected, and the pace regulated so as to keep the column compact. 
Twelve men of the skeleton enemy judiciously and energetically 
employed will keep the eyes and ears of a brigade on the march 
well open. 


Lines of communications and convoys: I would propose that 
all supplies sent by the commissariat from their nearest godown 
to the camp or bivonac of the force, as well as other stores etc, 
should be despatched under convoy as would be done from the 
base on service ; and small fortified posts should be established 
along the line as is done in our little wars. The skeleton enemy 
will be able to exercise their skill in attack on convoys. Limits 
as to delays will of course be necessary, to ensure timely arrival 
of the day’s provisions, but the Umpire in Chief will gather from 
the daily reports of the “officer commanding savage tribes” and 
officer commanding convoys, whether the duty has been properly 
carried out. 


Transport : an officer of the Commissariat Department should 
be specially attached to General Officer Commanding District’s 
Staff and detailed during these manceuvres to report on loading, 
marching, and care of transport animals. The whole plan of a 
hill campaign depends so much on the transport, that it is most 
vecessary that the General Officer Commanding should know 
if every corps is perfectly trained in the duties. 
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Attack: I have already suggestcd the embodiment in our 
drill book of hints and precepts for dealing with savage tribes on 
our frontier, and would, while discussing tactics for attack in hill 
warfare, premise tay remarks by calling attention to the 12 pre- 
cepts enumerated in the Journal U.S L. India for October 1893 ; 
which should be considered when forming any plan of Attack in 
the hills. Attempts to lay down normal formations for the attack 
in hilly countries are even more out of the question than for the 
plains ; but to make my proposals more definite and practical I 
will give one or two examples of how tactical training for the 
attack and defence might be carried out during these manceuvres. 

A piece of country similar to that given in plan marked D 
has, we will say, been selected for practising attack against savages 
in mountainous country. The skeleton enemy takes up a position 
on the range of hills marked A. B. C. D., with sungared post at 
C and small sungars at A. B. E. F. H. I. L. his line of retreat 
being D. 

A force consisting of 2 Battalions with two machine guns, and 
2 mountain batteries is ordered to take possession of the range and 
bivouac there for the night, keeping up communications with the 
Base, 2 miles South of K. 

Spies report that C is strongly fortified and the hill side 
rugged, steep, and bare beyond E. The O.C. attack decides to 
assault by spur running B. K. and turn the right of the main 
position at C. 4 Companies Infantry and one Mountain Battery 
are directed to proceed up spur G. F.E. keeping a goed look 
out towards the East, and to push forward and occupy E, if possi- 
ble before the main assault commences, One battalion, 2 machine 
guns, and 3 Mountain battery guns form the main attack up K. B; 
and 4 companies and 3 mountain guns proceed up M. A. (their 
left is protected by native allies, or our troops.) 

Each party covers its front by small groups of 3 or 4 men 
who, followed by their supports, push up along the ridges, 
under cover as much as possible, keeping a sharp look out to the 
flanks, and leaving a small group to watch where necessary. They 
thus cover the advance of the remainder who follow in column, 
sections, or files, as best suited to the ground, until the advance is 
checked by fire from the Sungars L. I. F. Helio communication 
takes place with troops on the other ridges, and fire is opened on 
the Sungars by selected sections if necessary, and by the guns on 
the adjacent spurs. From this point the groups of scouts are 
strengthened into a “ firing line of groups” which push on by 
alternate portions, seizing points of vantage as they go, and cover- 


. ing the advance of the rest. Volleys will be chiefly used, unless the 


enemy come down with a rush when independent magazine fire will 
take place, and the supports will at once move up. A§ the firing 
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line advances, should the enemy open fire from above, every 
opportunity should be taken by supports, reserves and guns to 
cover their advance with flank or overhead fire. On no account 
should the advance be hurried as the men will want all their 
energy for the final Assault, Artillery will make use of each, 
available position such as G. F.H. I. K. L. M. to assist the 
attack. 

On getting within effective range of the defence, (which in 
actual Warfare depends greatly on the number of stolen rifles 
with the foe!) the reserves must open out into groups or line, 
as best. suited to the ground. The 2nd and successive lines will 
generally be able to advance in Column of Route, if line is im- 
possible. As the position is neared from 300 to 200 yards, the 
groups of the firing line should keep well in touch, so as to be 
prepared for any sudden charge ; and should at the same time 
manage to fit in their halts etc., with the natural cover provided 
by the ground. 


Just before the Assault which may be from about 50 to 100 
yards in a stiff country, the Ist and 2nd Lines of 2nd and 8rd 
columns should be collected in as compact order as the enemy’s 
fire will allow, the successive Lines not being more than 100 yards 
behind, and under cover of the fire of mountain guns at L. I. and E., 
and machine guns at H. or L. and whole of No. 1 column at E., they 
should with drums and pipes playing rush the’positions A. and B. 
with the bayonet. No. 2 column will then assault ©. from the 
West, assisted by No. 1 column at E ; while No. 3 column remains 
to support it if necessary, and concentrate its fire on parties of 
the enemy in flight down the northern spurs, the machine and 
mountain guns opening fire from B and E. 


Defence: The position at C having been captured, arrange- 
ments will be made at once for night defence, picquets thrown out 
where necessary, though at night outlying picquets should be 
avoided as much as possible; water supplies reconnoitred and water 
picquets posted ; bivouacs and transport lines marked out, and 
tanitary arrangements completed. Communications should be 
opened by helio and lamp with the Base, and if necessary a post 
lett at E to watch the east. Every endeavour should be made by 
throwing up small earthworks, and clearing jungle and trees in 
front to protect the bivouac from the annoyance of sharp-shooters, 
bullets at night, and the chance of a “rush.” Inlying Picquets 
should lie around the bivouac, behind earth or stone works, with 
their bayonets fixed and rifles along side them. Sentries must be 
double, if not treble even, remain perfectly still, and trust to sense 
of hearing as much as to eyesight. Unnecessary. firing must be 
strictly forbidden as it only disturbs the rest of the troops. 
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The skeleton enemy will employ themselves by firing into the 
bivouac as soon as it gets dusk, creeping up and endeavouring to 
loose the transport animals, or to rush a weak point in the defence 
(care being taken that opposing sides do not come into actual 
contact.) At 9 P.M. hostilities might cease and the days proceed- 
ings be discussed round a Camp fire where the Umpire in Chief 
would preside over the assemblage of officers of both civilized and 
“ Savage” forces. 

On another occasion an attack and defence of a position such 
as given in sketch marked E. might be practised. In this case 
it being supposed that it is impossible to attack the enemy at A 
from a flank, either owing to the nature of the ground, or to the 
delay it would cause, a frontal attack would therefore be necessary. 
The open country intervening between A and C would have to be 
crossed by a strongly supported firing line by rushes ; during 
which time a heavy fire from C and latterly from men entrenched 
at B would be kept up on the defenders. The greatest loss may 
be expected between F and E, and on gaining the summit if the 
enemy remain in their stronghold. During the actual steep ascent 
it will be difficult for the enemy to bring an effective fire on the 
assailants, though in real Warfare falling rocks hurled from above 
would be certain to cause loss. The men must scramble and creep 
up to near the summit as compactly as the ground will adinit of, 
though here and there they will have to go in single file ; and 
should collect in as big groups as possible near the summit, under 
cover, so as to have a succession of supporting groups behind 
and on a given signal rush the position. The covering party 
(8rd Line) at B should as soon as the assault appears successful, 
follow on; but if there be any chance of a repulse, they must 
cover the retirement by a steady fire, care being taken that it is 
not directed on a melée of friend and foe, The position gained, 
it should be entrenched and sungared where necessary, a nd held as 
in the former example. 

In addition to Attack and Defence of actual hills, passes, 
heights etc, I would suggest that attacks through thick jung!e and 
forests, across nullahs requiring bridging and across rivers requir- 
ing rafts should be practised. The trees in many of our hill can- 
tonments are thinned out and felled year by year by the M. W. D. 
coolies, but on these occasions they might: be marked in selected 
spots by either the executive engineer (or forest officer where not 
in contonments) and troops exercised in felling trees, and in cou- 
structing shelters, bridges and rafts. Afushks should be supplied 
by the Commissariat Departinent for practice in mushk rafts. 

With regard to Advanced and rear guards : in pees where 
the forest or jungle is thick I would recommend the adoption of the 
plan suggested in the Journal U.S. I. India of Oct. 1893, viz, thas 
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The skeleton enemy will employ themselves by firing into the 
bivouac ag soon as it gets dusk, creeping up and endeavouring to 
loose the transport animals, or to rush a weak point in the defence 
(care being taken that opposing sides do not come into actual 
contact.) At 9 P.M. hostilities might cease and the days proceed- 
ings be discussed round a Camp fire where the Umpire in Chief 
would preside over the assemblage of officers of both civilized and 
* Savage ” forces. 

On another occasion an attack and defence of a position such 
as given in sketch marked KE. might be practised. In this case 
it being supposed that it is impossible to attack the enemy at A 
from a flank, either owing to the nature of the ground, or to the 
delay it would cause, a frontal attack would therefore be necessary. 
The open country intervening between A and C would have to be 
crossed by a strongly supported firing line by rushes ; during 
which time a heavy fire from C and latterly from men entrenched 
at B would be kept up on the defenders. The greatest loss may 
be expected between F and E, and on gaining the summit if the 
enemy remain in their stronghold. During the actual steep ascent 
it will be difficult for the enemy to bring an effective fire on the 
assailants, though in real Warfare falling rocks hurled from above 
would be certain to cause loss. The men must scramble and creep 
up to near the summit as compactly as the ground will admit of, 
though here and there they will have to go in single file ; and 
should collect in as big groups as possible near the summit, under 
cover, so as to have a succession of supporting groups behind 
and on a given signal rush the position. The covering party 
(3rd Line) at B should as soon as the assault appears successful, 
follow on; but if there be any chance of a repulse, they must 
cover the retirement by a steady fire, care being taken that it is 
not directed on a melée of friend and foe, The position gained, 
it should be entrenched and sungared where necessary, a nd held as 
in the former example. 

In addition to Attack and Defence of actual hills, passes, 
heights etc, 1 would suggest that attacks through thick jung!e and 
forests, across nullahs requiring bridging and across rivers requir- 
ing rafts should be practised. The trees in many of our hill can- 
tonments are thinned out and felled year by year by the M. W. D. 
coolies, but on these occasions they might be marked in_ selected 
spots by either the executive engineer (or forest officer where not 
in contonments) and troops exercised in felling trees, and in con- 
structing shelters, bridges and rafts. Afushks should be supplied 
by the Commissariat Department for practice in mushk rafts. 

With regard to Advanced and rear guards: in places where 
the forest or jungle is thick I would recominend the adoption of the 
plan suggested in the Journal U.S. I. India of Oct. 1893, viz, that 
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of dropping stationary files, from front or rear as the case may be, — 
who watch the flanks from concealed posts, and eventually join 
the head or tail of the column according as to whether the force 
isadvancing or retiring. 

During the fortnights instruction in the hills, there should 
beat least two night marches; one by the roads and one across 
country. Any one who has had any experience of night marches 
esyecially in an enemy’s country knows what a very difficult opera- 
tin it is ; and yet sometimes a very necessary one even in the 
mountains. Night marches have been made by our troops on 
frequent occasions on the N. W. and N. E. Frontiers, in Afgha- 
nistan, and in Nepal, and without doubt they will be made in the _ 
fature ; therefore our troops should be trained as far as possible 
tomake their way across hills and valleys, slowly and quietly, 
guided by stars, compass, prominent features of the landscape, 
and perhaps a paper track laid by the advanced guard points. 
Each of these marches should be made with an objective, for ins- 
tance the attack of a stronghold. On one occasion the attack 
mizht be made at night, a necessity that is possible though not pro- 
table on service, and on the other the attack might be delivered 
atdawn, a more usual occurrence, These night operations would 
giveample opportunities to the skeleton enemy. 

Reconnaissances by large and small parties should be prac- 
tised; and sketches and reports sent in on the return of the party 
for immediate information of O. C. Force. These parties must 
avoid being entrapped by ambushes laid by the skeleton enemy. 

The Second Period of the 3rd year’s training will, take place 
in the plains, probably in the vicinity of the Head Quarter Station 
or when possible in the jungle and scrub at the foot of some hills. 

During this Period I would augment the “ Savage Enemy ” by 
the addition of a Squadron of native Cavalry; and include among 
the troops engaged both British and Native Cavalry, wheeled Ar- 

_ tillery and Mounted Infantry. The same system will he carried. 
out as for the first portion, but the area of operation will extend 
over @ much wider stretch of country. . The following might be 
peed: Attack on stockades in dense jungle: Attack on a 
arge coalition of tribes on a plain fairly open but cut up in parts 
by ravines and covered with patches of jungle: Defence of 
convoys and camps: Building stockades, bridges rafts etc : Forming 
wheeled transport into “ Laager”: Night marches, ambuscades, 
aod night attacks. : 

It is not always possible to find within easy distance of any 
Cantonments an impenetrable jungle such as we are accustomed 
toin Lushai and Burmah ; but there are near most of our stations 
areas of jungle land cut up with ravines, and over grown with 
grass and bushes, that lend themselyes fairly well for purposes 
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of instruction. For instance given a piece of country similar 

that shown in App. F, where the jungle is fairly thick and ¢ 
up by ravines, but not “impenetrable.” For purposes of ig 
truction this tract of land may be considered to he almost ig 
penetrable, i.e. any formed body moving through must eit! 

cut path ways or follow the native tracks. The tortuous f 

paths can be well shown for the time being by laying a fe 
paper tracks early in the morning. They should be so laid tha 
they debonch in the vicinity of the objective, which can be 
stockade made of branches and marked with 4 flags, fairly wa 
concealed but with open space for from 50 to 200 yards aroumd. 

The Officer Commanding attack (say a sinall ‘force of 40 

men) is directed to rendevous at A (see plan marked F). He thq 
receives written instructions as follows :—“ It is reported th 
a body of the enemy surmised to be about 1000 are i 
possession of a stockade about two miles to NE or NNE of & 
As this is the route the expeditionary force will take in the 
evening, Officer Commanding attack is directed to seize thit 
stockade and clear the jungle of the enemy. Enemy’s retread 
will probably be to W of stockade in direction of C, and theit 
flight should be intercepted if possible. Spies report the jungle 
impenetrable for formed bodies, but that certain tracks wind 
through it and debouch in neighbourhood of stockade. The jungla 
is infested with small bands of tribesmen armed with matchloe! 
and a few rifles. 

The Officer Commanding at once throws out his advance 
guard of say 4 company formed as follows : an advanced point 
5 men, with flankers of 10 men each to examine the jungle on eac 
side, all selected men. They are ordered to proceed at a very slow 
pace, not more than 2 miles an hour ; and should the flankers not 
he able to keep up with them, the system of dropping stationarys 
points to flanks will be adopted. The advanced point is followed’ 
at about 30 paces by connecting files (4 men) behind whom a 
about 50 paces follow the vanguard ; ‘The main body heing abou 
100 paces behind with intervening connecting files and flankers| 
if necessary. The rearguard of the same strength and composi- 
tion as the advanced guard forming the tail of the force. 

Arriving at D the advanced point reports divergence in tracks 
to right and left. O. C. proceeds to front and decides to 
despatch 1 Company (Left Column) to the left, which track he} 
presumes will lead to the W of the Stockade, with orders to advance! 
silently and not to attempt an attack on the stockade unless he re- 
ceives further orders or it becomes absolutely necessary, but to 
attempt to intercept the enemy on the road to C. Commanding 
Officer arranges to signal by flag or helio if possible, if not by? 
bugle sound (regimental call) when he has arrived with the Right ' 
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Column in position to assault, so that the Officer Commanding Left 
Gulumn may know his whereabouts. The three companies 
forming the Right Column proceed along route leading N. W. 
and then N, KE. About 2 mile further on the advanced point is 
fired on from an ambuscade at E on their right, but being at once 
supported by the vanguard, dislodge the euemy from the right 
of their position by threatening their rear. The tribesmen however 
escape under cover of jungle and arriving at F., Ofticer Command- 
ing decides to take the track running West, and on approaching 
G.is fired on by parties of men in the jungle. The point and flan- 
kers halt under cover and the vanguard doubles up, when heavy 
nis heard from the west on their left front. Being uncertain 
whether this fire proceeds from the enemy or his detached company, 
Otiver Commanding proceeds cautiously with decreased distances 
and strong tankers. At G. he finds an ambuscade deserted 
and meets the right flankers of the left column who have pro- 
ceeded by road D. H. on the presumption (a likely one) that 
D. I. led too much to the south, and met the enemy near G. 
Oitcer Commanding attack having thrown out points on both 
tacks Land M decides to advance with the Right Column by L 
and sends the Left Column by H. N. across a deep nullah, with 
orders to work up the left of large marsh discovered at Q. On 
; driving at P., Officer; Commanding attack finds that three tracks 
branch off, and on consulting his bearings determinkes to take 
that leading to R. which he finds leads into fairly open country. 
From this point he advances in skirmishing order, when he shortly 
gts news, trom a group of scouts, that the stockade las been seen 
_ om asmall knoll to N. E. This rather upsets his calculations 
evarding his Left Column; so he halts at Kt under cover, with his 
thks well protected, half an hour, to give time for Lett Column 
"to get round by the nullah, Olficer Commanding Attack then 
‘makes his dispositions to attack the stockade from the Bast, and 
‘ances 4 Company in extended order at 2. paces, closely followed 
ly its other $ Company as support, with the remainder in Column 
“hind, When at 100 yards from the stockade he assaults it with 
? \ ompany (firing line and supports, now blended) in line, followed 
i bya second company, the third company being kept in hand. 
Mt being able to see any signs of the Left Column, he sonnds the 
Tegimental call, which Officer Commanding Left Column hears on 
's arrival at K. and therefore knows that he is well to 8 
: V of stockade, and at once pushes up very quietly till he 
, Cones On a track leading cross-wise where he forms an ambush 
“ping to entrap the retreating enemy. 
_ Thisis all presuming that the savage enemy remains in posi- 
fon at B; but he méght draw the force on in’ that direction by 
decoys, and hiding in nullab north of I, tall on the rear of both 


: 
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Columns. In fact all sorts of variations for instruction might be 
made over even a small area like this by an enterprising “ savage 
enemy.” 

The above is but a rough idea of how training in this sort of 
jungle warfare may be obtained. It is not purely theoretical, as 
very similar days were worked under Brigadier General Kinloch 
in "92-93 (with a skeleton enemy as before described) using the 
paper tracks, which were laid an hour before rendezvous of the 
force by “ Officer Commanding savage tribes.” These days were 
admitted by officers and men alike to have been most instructive, 
and moreover, they were interesting as well, being not unlike our 
frontier jungle experiences, and a change from the beaten track 
of parades and drills. 

The following day of these manwuvres, the Force (consisting 
of say $ of troops concentrated) having advanced through the 
jungle of the previous day’s action, and bivouacked in the 
vicinity of B for the night, advaace at daybreak in the direction 
of Cand forma junction at A (vide plan marked G) with the 
remainder of the troops who have been similarly instructionally 
employed about 5 miles or so to the 8. W., through a like jungle 
but with say a cart track through it. The objective of the whole 
force wil! then be C. a village about 10 miles to N. W., through 
open grass jungle with small bushes. 

The front of the force is covered by a screen of Cavalry, who 
report that the enemy’s cavalry about 600 (skeleton of 1 squadron) 
have been met and driven back, The following written infor- 
mation might then be given to General Officer Commanding 
Force, viz: ‘The tribes are reported to be collected in large 
numbers in the vicinity of C. with the apparent intentia 
of attacking the force on its march from A. The strength of the 
enemy is reported as 5000 with 30 standards and about 50 
horsemen ; the whole armed with matchlocks, spears, swords and 
a few rifles. Endeavours are to be made to engage the enemy 
in the open, and to inflict severe losses on them.” 

The General Officer Commanding will then determine on 
his plan of operations ; they may be one of the following: (a) 
To advance his whole force, baggaye and stores, etc. and be pre- 
pared to attack the enemy wherever. found, either (1) in square 
with the transport inside or (2) in square, or in line 4 or 2 deep, 
or in echelon, with his baggage left a mile or two in rear with 
one battalion, 1 squadron, and 6 guns as guard ; or (0) to take up 
a defensive position the open and await the enemy’s attack. 

Acting on the principle that when dealing with Orientals an 
active and pushing plan of campaign is always preferable to passive 
resistance, he determines to adopt (a) (2) viz; to advance 
with 2 battalions of Infantry, 2 machine guns, 1 Company Mounted 
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Infantry, 8 Squadrons Cavalry and 6 guns and fight the enemy 
wherever found, leaving his paraphernalia behind at A in a defen- 
sive position until ordered to follow on. 

With a wide screen of Cavalry covering his front the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding advances across the plain, say in the fol- 
lowing formation : Infantry in oblong square 2 deep, 6 Companies 
front und rear faces. The Artillery with Cavalry escort and Mount- 
ed Infautry on right flank, Cavalry on lett. ‘he enemy is discov- 
ered by the Cavalry, collected in large numbers advancing South 
East from C. A. large number of horsemen being on their right, and 
Infantry scouts on their left. On arrirng at B. fire is opened by ene- 
my’s scouts on the square, and large masses of men are observed 
halted among the scrub well within Artillery range. The General 
Ofticer Commanding however, acting on previous experience, docs 
not to make use of his guns at this stage, wishing rather to encourage 
the enemy to attack him in the open ; which, if scattered by shell 
fire they would not probably do, but would disperse and devote 
themselves to harrying the advance of the troops, attacking convoys 
and firing into camps at night. The square advances in quick 
time, a halt being made now and then, when decisive ranges 
are reached, to fire volleys by half companies or sections. The 
enemy emboldened by their comymratively slight losses determine 
toattack, and under cover of fire from their left, their swords- 
men rush on to the charge eventually surrounding the square on 
all sides. The Cavalry remain on the left flank slightly in rear, 
and the Artillery and Mounted Infantry in rear on right flank 
(with Cavalry escort) or if desirable, (and as recommended by 
some in authoritv, though I think unwise,) the guns may be 
moved into the square. Now is the time to inflict heavy losses 
on the advancing masses of the enemy. ‘he guns open with rapid 
fire bursting their shells well to the front, and firing case when 
necessary ; the square as the masses arrive 300 yards off open 
with rapid fire, magazines being used when the enemy gets to 
within 100 yards or so (if he ever does); should the attack be ver 
determined on one point and but slight on another, the rear ik 
of the lightly pressed companies might be formed up as a third 
rank to resist a hotly pressed charge, machine guns being turn- 
edon to the foe where the masses are thickest and the charge 
most determined. The guns and Infantry will keep up a heavy 
fire on the retreating enemy when tha Attack has been repulsed ; 
the Cavalry taking up the pursuit on a given signal, when the 
Artillery will be warned that the Cavalry is pursuing on the left. 

The Force will then continue its movement in the direction 
of C. advancing now in say echelon 4 deep, with frontage of 6 
companies, and the front of one company on either flank. This 

euvre is performed on the march by the rear face of the square 
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doubling up on to the front face, the flank companies forming 
outwards to the front and rear companies closing on Jeading 
compani While in this formation (echelon 4 deep) if attacked 
on all sides by the enemy, the flank companies form half right and 
half left and close on the tlank of the line, the front Compunis 
Open out to 6 paces from the Tear companies, mounted othicers 
move in between the companies, which at extremities of flunk 
companies close so as to fill up the gap. 

Now to change sides, let us observe the tactics of « savage 
enemy.” When no longer under fire from the square. they 
collect in groups in’ moken ground and open fire on pursning 
Cavalry which acting under orders retires in rear of its Infantry, 
They then. retire towards vililage C, a few hundred matehluck 
men keeping up fire on the advancing echelon and as they near 
the broken ground a party of some 560 swordsmen conceal them 
selves lying fat on the ground, in nullahs and behind shrubs, 
to the lett tront of advancing echelon ;— their horsemen, whieh 
have heen driven off by the Cavalry from their richt have now 
collected under cover to their left, behind a smail copse and thick 
Jungle patches ; meanwhile the retreating parties gkoing towards 
the village still keep the attention of the attack on’ them hy 
keeping up a dropping fire. ‘These two concealed parties of the 
enemy watch their opportunity and as the echelon nears the 
ravine fall simultaneously on Doth flanks shouting and yelling 
as they charge. 

G. O. GL at once closes up the flank Companies as 
above described, the Artillery come into action on the right 
the mounted Lutantry push” round to right to cut off retreat 
to the north, and when the assault is broken the cavalry charge 
down on both flanks of the Enemy. the pursuit is) carried 
on for some 3 miles beyond © towards. the hill, the Cay: Yoand 
mounted Intantry pressing on ahead with 3 guns. The villase 
of C and jungle round is cleared of the Enemy, and the baggave 
having now come up, in accordance with orders sent back trom 
B, the force halts for the night forming a laaser of Wagons 
(with shelter trench underneath) round. the advanced faces ; 
entrenchment and parapet of camel saddles, stores &e., round rear 
faces, and smal! redoubts at the acute angles for flanking fire. 
Transport and horses in the centre, in close formation with heads 
inwards, (For plan of Indian Taaver vide H.) Lither on this 
night or the one following, or early one morning when about to 
arrange for onward march, an attack by savage enemy might be 
made on this laaver, 

The above is but a rough idea of how instruction in warfare 
against savage triles in open jungle such as the plains of the 
Soudan, Afghanistan, and Persia, may be obtained during this 
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third years’ training. As will be gathered from the above a 
great deal on these oceasions depends on the energetic and 

“erafty” handling of the skeleton enemy, but if carefully worked 
out the “ Ofticer Commanding Savage foe ” should be able to give 
a very instructive and realistic touch to the manouvres, which 
while making them essentially p-eactical, will at the same time 
keep the troops keenly interested and on the ‘qué vive.” The 
onslaught on line or square should always be made in “ crowds ” 
not in parade formations, and the horsemen should always swoop 
down in © swarms” at the most unexpected moments and_ places, 
and disappear as quickly as they came. The sudden onrush of 
ayelling horde of may be but 100 or 200 Ghazis on service. is 
apt to paralyze fur a moment. the best of troops, 7f they have 
never been accustomed to such tactics on the part of the enemy ; 
and on more than one occasion a handful of Ghazis have creat- 
eda panic among well drilled and disciplined troops, who had they 
heen accustomed and trained to meet such attacks, would in all 
probability have kept 50 per cent cooler and steadier than they 
did, being, as they were, unused to such fighting either in Peace or 
War Manceuvres. We cannot undertake to provide Frontier or 
Soudan expeditions for all our troops with any regularity as a 
triennial training! Therefore the next best thing, ez Peace 
Manwuyres should surely be at all events partly devoted to this 
purpose. 


T have now as fur as the limited space of this Exsay allows, 
sketched a rough outline of how I consider the tactical training 
lst fitted for. preparing the army of India for war against 
civilized enemies, or against savage tribes in mountains and 

jingles, may be ‘host oltained at our District Concentrations. 

he se Concentrations last approximately 4 or 5 weeks and it is 
with reference to the Ist year and the time thus employed during 
the 2nd and 8rd years that I venture to suggest the above de tailed 
system of training 3 which, it should be noted, need in no way 
interfere with ordinary Field days during the drill seasons, which 
can of course be arranged as against ‘civilized or savage foes, 
accordinuly as the General Ofticer Commanding considers is most 
required ‘by the troops under his command. Tue proposals put 
furward have with the assistance of a few sketches and detailed 
schemes been made as definite as space will allow; while the 
practicability, which really resolves itself into a matter of cost, 
has heen shown to be quite feasible, and moreover leaves a 
laiance credit to Government after 10 years, even while throw- 
ing in what every one, who has given the subject of mobilisation 
a serious thought, considers most necessary, viz: a rehearsal of 
our existing paper mobilisation scheme. 
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That our present system of training, and our preset 
books are incomplete without the necessary instruction } 
army in India in the tactical requirements of “India’s lit 
is palpably apparent. Therefore in addition to the pre 
our troops for the great strnggle with a civilized power, ¥ 
for ever before us as a possible and probable drama of ¢ 
I have endeavoured to show how the more present needs 
cal training for War against the many turbulent fore 
our Empire’s bulwarks, may be obtained, without at the 
neglecting the preparations for the coming ‘ Stru 
East” ; So that by a judicious combination of the t 
be prepared for all emergencies great aad small, and 

“blast of war blows in our ears,” whether from North, Si 

or West, whether a hurricane from off the shores of 

ora breezy zephyr from the recesses of our rugged ba 

we may, to use Bugeand’s metaphor, know the proper @ 
sail suitable to each wind and how to set it. 
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SUGGESTED. 
ALTERATIONS IN CAVALRY DRILL VOL. II. 


By Carr. W. W. Norman, (2nd P. C.) 
Commanpant Zaop Levy Conps. 


Introduction, 


In presenting this paper to the United Service Institution, 
T must apologize to all Cavalry officers for proposing alterations 
in the existing drill. I would however ask for a slight hearing 
through the medium of this Introduction, and if, after it has been 
read, they will do me the favor of reading through the dril! book 
with my suggested alterations in hand, I hope to prove that I am 
no vexatious theorist, buf that my proposals tend solely to lessening 
the task of instruction by officers, and of remembrance by the rank 
and file. 1 do not forget that I have been an Adjutant, and in 
my present appointment 1 am still an instructor. I know the 
difficulties and have no wish to add to them. Iam however con- 
vineed that the very slight changes I propose will be of use. I 
would here state that every single suggestion has been carefully 
tested. The men of my Corps are trained to the drill as altered 
by me, and [ have found that it is readily learnt and works well. 

A few words of explanation are necessary as to the alterations 
proposed. To commence with I must point out that Troop and 
Squadron Drill alone are affected, and in them the following 
changes are suggested. 

1st The abolishing of “ Column of fours.” This form of column 
is not required except for such purposes as taking ground to a 
flank for a very limited distance, such as to allow one troop to 
close on another troop, or to correct squadron intervals ; to allow 
of such movements I have made provision (see page 181 last para). 

2nd. Column of fours being abolished the only forms of 
column necessary to be retained are, column of sections, of half- 
sections, of single file. 

3rd. Each section is looked on as a small unit subdivided 
into two half-sections, each of the latter consisting of two files. 

4th, The Section, being a small unit, must always 
remain intact, that is, always be composed of the same two half- 
sections ; as long as this intactness is maintained, itis immaterial 
what the position of any particular section may be in the troop, 
that is, it may at one time be on the right flank, at another on the 
left flank or possibly in the centre. 

5th, Similarly the two half-sections of each section may, 
while always remaining present in the samo scction, continually 
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change places, sometimes one and sometimes the other being the 
right half section, and rice versa. 

6th. This principle applies still further to each of the files 
in each half section. 

The above may all appear a hopeless muddle but it is in fact 
a perfect system of transposition, and all I have done is to adapt 
the system of regimental drill to troop drill, for as it is of no con- 
requence as to where a particular squadron may be located in 
the line, so itis immaterial what the position of any particular 
section may be in the troop. Similarly with half-sections and files 
in their sections and half-sections. 

The following example will I think show what I mean. 

déa.—A troop consisting of 12 files t.e. of 3 sections in line. 
Give the Command “ Advance by single file from the Right.” 
“ Walk March.” After the column has been formed or _ partially 
formed, give the command. “To the Halt, on the right form.” 
This is one of my words of command and notice the result. The 
right flank section has become the left flank section, and rice 
versa, the centre however remains the same, but in each section 
there has been a further upset for each half section has changed 
places and in each half-section- each file has changed _ places. 
Though there has been this great upset, it will be noticed that 
each balf-section and each section is intact. 

Now the above is perfectly possible if we abandon the system 
of numbering off; there is no necessity for it. It is of course 
necessary to number off when the troop is first formed, but. after 
the flanks of sections have been proved, men are at liberty to 
forget their number; all they have to remember is that they 
belong to acertain half-section, which is part and parcel of a 
certain section, that as long as they keep together in their  half- 
sections and sections, it is immaterial what the position of their 
section in the troop may be. 

Now to goa siep further, which brings us toa great simpli- 
fication of-drill. Having abolised the system of numbering off, 
and treating the section as a unit, or properly speaking as a sub- 
unit, we can dispense with the terms right or left in front, inner 
and outer flank, as far as- troop drill is concerned ; all this is 
perfectly possible as a reference to my suggestions will show. 

The drill as proposed by me consists of only a very few sim- 
ple movements and words of command. The chief alterations 
are. 

Ist. Column of fours abolished. 

2nd. Numbers, and odd and even files, abolished. 

3rd. The terms inner and outer flank, also right and left 
in front, abolished. 

In place of these the following system has been adopted. 
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1st. The section to be treated as a sub-unit, this principle 
extending also to the half-section. : 

2nd. Column of route to be only by sections, half-sections 
and single file. 

8rd. Advances in column, whether from the right or left 
flank, to be performed as laid down in the Cavalry Regulations. 

4th. Formations from Cuolumm into Line to be treated on one 
general principle, the command being simply “ Form” with the 
caution “ On the right” (or lett) prefixed. Formations to a flank, 
or oblique formations to be treated as frontal formations, the head 
of the column being first whceled to the required hand. Forma- 
tions to the rear being treated as frontal ones, the front being first 
reversed by the countermarch of sections, etc. etc. 

5th. Increase of front always to be made by a left incline 
of the units in rear, whether the original advance was made from 
the rizht or left. 

6th. Decrease of front always to be made by an advance 
from the right flank of units, with a right incline by those who 
have to follow in rear, whether the original advance was made 
from the right or left flank. 

I think I have now fully explained all my ideas, they can 
however only properly be understood by those who will favor me 
with a systematic comparison of my suggestions with the drill 
book. Before concluding I would however beg to state that by 
treating the section and half section as sub-units, all detached 
duties would be much more easily performed. 
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Page 197-198. Erase the term “ fours.” 


Page 198.—Between the terms “ Blank or Incomplete file” 
and the term “ File Leader” insert the two following terms:— 

“Half Section Leader.” The senior man in each half section ; 
he should be a junior N.C. O. or selected trooper, and will take 
command of his half-section whenever it may be detached as a 
Cossack post, weak reconnoitring patrol, ete. ete. 

“Section Leader.” The senior half-section leader of the two 
half-sections comprising a section ; he should bea senior N.C. O. 
and will take comtnand of his section whenever it may be detach- 
as a detached post, strong reconnoitring or flanking patrol, 
ele, ete, 

Page 200. In the term “Column of Route” erase the 
Fords “a narrower front than fours” and substitute the words 

4 narrower front.” 
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Page 202.—Line 5 erase the word “fours” and substitute 
“ sections.” 


NV.B.—Hereafter whenever the word “fours” is met sub- 
stitute “ sections.” 

Page 213,—S. 4. paragraph 9. Cancel and substitute: — 

9. The men to form each troop and the number of files to 
be turned out, also the individual composition’ of each section, 
having been previously determined, each troop forms on its own 
parade in double rank as is the custom on service. Non commis- 
sioned officers required as serre files and the squadron trumpeter 
form separate in single rank in rear of the rear rank. 

Page 218.—Cancel paras. 10 and 11. 

Page 214.—Cancel paras. 12 and substitute:— 

12. The troop is next told off by the following words of 
command :— 

“ From the right, tell off by sections.” The flank guides and 
centre guide are included in the telling off. 

“ Flank of sections, Proof.” While the men are proving, the 
commander sees that flanks of sections of the front rank are covered 
In the case of a troop of 12 files, the files next to the flank guides. 
must be complete. ‘As you were.” 

“Centre guide Proof.” “As you were.” 

“ Half-section Leaders Proof.” “ As you were.” 

“Section Leaders Proof.” “As you were.” 

“Sections by ranks—Right.” 

“Sections oy ranks—Right.” : 

“Guides going to the rear—Proof.’ The coverer of the 
centre guide and two men on the flanks of the rear rank prove. 
© As you were,” 

“ Sections by ranks. About.” 

N.B.—In a troop of 12 files the centre guide is the left hand 
man of centre right half-section. In a 16 file troop he is the left - 
hand man of the second section from the right flank. 

Page 215.—Para 16 cancelled and for para 18 substitute:— 

18, In order to ascertain that the troops consist of the same 
number of files, and have been properly told off, the squadron 
leader will give the following words of command :— 

“Centre and Flank Guides—Proof” and while they are 
proving.— 

“ Flanks of sections—Proof.” “As you were.” 

“ Sections by ranks—Right.” 

“Sections by ranks—Right.” 

‘* Guides going to the rear— Proof” “As you were.” 

“ Sections by ranks—About.” 
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“Troop Leaders take post.’—The troop leaders take up their 
proper position in front of the centres of their troops. 

Page 227,—S. 9. Para 11 (0). Substitute (6) ‘“ From tha 
Right of Sections to the Front File.” All halt except the right hand 
man of the front rank of each section, who continues to march 
straight forward. The remainder of each front rank section 
incline to the right in succession, as they get room and fall into 
file, each at one horse’s length distance in rear of their original 
right flank man. 

Each rear rank section follows its front raak section in the 
same way. Each man, front and rear rank must preserve an 
interval of 3 horses’ widths and the dressing fromthe centre. Tho 
troop leader places himself in front of the centre (or right centre) 
right of sections, On the Command “ Front Form Ranks” the 
leading man of each section moves straightforward. The remainder 
incline to the left and form up into line. The rear rank march 
straight on and form in a similar manner, covering their front 
rank men at the proper distance. 

Page 238.—S. 12. Para. 9. Erase from the words “The 
radius” in line 5 to the words “inward flank” in line 7. 

Puge 242.—S, 13 para. 9. Substitute the following diagram 
for fig 1. (vide plate 1). 

Page 252.—S. 14. for para. 1 substitute:— 

1. The movements by sections etc, should in the first 
instance be practised in squads of 16 men in double rank, and 
ata walk. When the men can execute them correctly at this pace, 
they should be practised at the trot and occasionally at the 
gallop. The drills will afterwards be gone through in troops, and 
finally in squadrons with officers complete. 

In para. 8, line 3. Erase the words ‘ Fours” and substitute 
“sections.” Again between lines 6 and 10 insert the following 
sub para :— 8 

“The men must be made to undertand that it was neces- 
sary for them to number off, in order to tell off the different 
sections, but that when this is once done they have nothing 
further to do with numbers. It will further be pointed out that 
Nos. 1 and 2. form a half-section and Nos. 3 and 4 another half- 
section. 

Page 253,—Erase lines 12 and 13 and for para 4 substitute 
the following:—4. In order to prove the telling off of a body of 
men, and to enable one troop to close upon another troop,. or 
toenable squadrons to correct their intervals, the wheel of sections 
by ranksis used. Such a wheel is made upon the flank man of 
each section, front and rear rank simultaneously, who turns his 
horse upon the fore feet and the dressing is to the wheeling flank 
(S. 12 para, 14) Fig 1. (see plate 1). 
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The words of command are “ Sections by ranks” “Right” 
(“ Left” “About” or “ Left About,”) and the various sections 
wheel at once without any further word of command, and halt on 
the completion of the wheel. It will be necessary when correcting 
intervals, in order not tu overshoot the alignment, to incline the 
column outwards from the alignment thus:— 

“Sections by ranks—Right” “ Right, incline,” “ Walk 
march.” 

Then when a sufficient incline has been made “ Forward” 
“ Sections by ranks—Left” “ Halt” Dress.” 

(On foot the wheel of sections by ranks is completed in 3 
paces, the out-ward flank man taking a pace of about 42’). 

The interval between front and rear rank sections when in 
column of “sections by ranks ” is four feet. On foot there is 
no interval. Tho distance between sections is the usual one of + 
feet except on foot when it is 3 paces. 

Page 254.—Para 6. Erase from the words “¢ the interval ” in 
line 8 to the words “6 inches” in ling 11. And again erase from 
the words “there is no interval” in line 13 to the end of the 
para. 

Page 256.—S. 15. para. 1. Erase all line 5 to the words 
“on the move” in line 6, also from the words ‘or fours” line7 
to the end of the para. 

Cancel para. 2. “By fours.” Para 7.” ‘By fours.” Para. 
11. “By fours.” 


Formation to the Front, Flank and Rear. 


Page 261.—S. 16. Insert as additional paras, the two follow- 
ing, numbering them 1 and 2, 

1. Owing to the fact that the section isa unit by itself, it 
does not matter in the least whether its position in the troop is 
shifted so long us the section remains intact, that is remains always 
formed of the same men. In formations to the front, flanks, or 
rear, is may then often occur without the slightest derangement, 
that the original right flank section may, after a particular form 
tion has been completed, become the left flank section, and tice 
versa. 
- 2. The word of command for any formation is simply 
“Form,” the instructor preceding the above command with the 
caution “On the Right” (or “ Left). Thus if the column is 
right in front, line can be formed either to the right or left of 
the head of column by the command— 

“On the Right” (or “ Left.”) “Form,” similarly if the 
column is left in front. In formations to the flanks, whether 
right or left in front, the formation is treated as a frontal one, 
the head of the column being first wheeled to the flank by the 
command— 
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“Leading Sections Right (or Left) wheel” “On the Right 
(or Left) Fortin.” 

In oblique formations the head of the column is wheeled to 
the required extent before the command “ Form” is given. 

Formations to the rear are also treated as frontal formations, 
the front of the column being first reversed by the countermarch 
of sections ete. 

Re-number original para 1 as para 3. 

Cancel original para 2 and substitute new para 4. 

4. All formations from sections, ete, whether from the halt, 
or while on the move are done on the move ; if, therefore, it be 
wished to execute any of them to the halt, the caution. “To the 
Halt” will be prefixed to the command for the formation. 

Re-number para. 3 as para. 5 and in line 4 erase the words 
“except” to “ fours” in brackets. 

Re-number paras. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 as 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

Paye. 263.—Cancel para. 9. “Form Fours.” 

In para. 10, "Alter tlie command “To the Halt.” “ Front 
Form.” “ March ” to the command “To the Halt.” “ On the left 
Form.” “ March” and number the diagram Fig 1. (See plate 2). 

Add as para. 10 ():— 

10 (1) From Sections. ‘ To the Halt.” “On the right Form.” 
“March.” This formation is carried out as in para 10 (a), subs- 
tituting the’ word “right” for ‘left ” in the instructions Fig 2. 
(See plate 2.) 

Puge 264.—Substitute for para. 11 the following:— 

ll. From Half Sections. 

The words of command and instruction are the same as for 
sections in para. 10 (4) and 10 (0) substituting the words “ Half- 
section ” for “ section, 

12. From Single File. 

The words of command and the instructions are the same 
a3 for sections in para. 10 (a) and 10 (0), substituting the word 
“man” for “ Section.” : 

For paras. 13 and 14. Substitute :-— 

13, from File.” 

“To the Halt.” “ Form.” “ March” Tho leading front 
rank man advances 6 horses lengths (6 paces on foot) and halts; 
all the rear rank men check their pace until the front rank men 
of the files nest behind come up abreast of them; the whole 
then incline to the left at the pace ordered, until opposite their 
Places in line, when they square their horses and form in the 
tanks to which they belong, on the left of those already formed, 
the leading rear rank man halting at his proper distance in rear 
of his front rank man. (Sce plate 2). 
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Fig 3. 

Formations from file to a flank when necessary are made 
upon a similar principle. A formation to the rear is treated as 
a frontal formation, the front of the column being reversed by 
the counter march of files, when each file wheels about. 

14, In formations to the front to the halt, immediately on 
issuing from narrow ways or streets, the head of the column halts 
and the remainder must turn to the left as they come out of the 
defile, and march along the rear of those already formed, until 
they come opposite their places in line. 

Cancel para. 15. “From fours.” ; 

In para 16. Substitute for the command “To the Halt.” 
“Left Form.” “ March” the command “ Leading Section Left 
wheel.” “To the Halt.” ‘On the Left Form.” 

Add as para. 16 (b)— 

“Leading Section Left Wheel.’ “To the Halt.” “On the 
Right: Form.” 

This formation is carried out by the leading section wheeling 
to the left, after which it advances 6 horses’ length (6 paces on 
foot) and halts, followed by its rear rank section; the remainder 
move straight along the rear of those already formed, until 
nearly opposite their places in line, when they wheel to the right 
and form in the ranks to which they belong. (See plate 2) 

Fig 2. 

For para. 17. Substitute:— 

17. From Half-Sections. 

The words of command and instruction are the same as for 
sections in para. I6 (a) 16 (6), substituting the words “ Half-Sec- 
tion” for “ Section.” 

For para. 18 substitute. 

18. From Single File. 

The words of command and instruction are the same as for 
sections, substituting the word “‘ Man” for “ Section.” 

Cancel paras. 19, 20, 21, 22, and substitute:— 

19, Formations to the outer flank are carried out in the 
same manner as formations to the inner flank, except that the 
head of the column must be wheeled to the right instead of to the 
left, and in the case of the formation being ordered on the left of the 
head of the column, rear sections as they come up opposite their 
places wheel to the right, instead of to the left, and vice versa if the 
formation is required to the right of the head of the column. 

Cancel paras. 23 to 26 and substitute para. 20. 

20. Formations to the rear are first carried out by changing 
the front of the column by the counter march of sections, etc, 
then treating the formation as a frontal one, as laid down in paras. 
10 (a) and (0). 
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Page 269.—Sec. 17.Erase first 4 lines and substitute “ Squa- 
dron Counter March” “Sections by Ranks Right and Left.” On 
which the front rank wheels, “‘ Sections Right ” and the rear rank 
“Sections Left” (Fig. 2). 

Also erase lines 17 to 21 and Substitute ‘Sections by 
ranks Left and Right.” 

“Halt.” On this command the front rank wheels to the 
left, the rear rank to the right. (Fig 4.) 

Page 269—Section 18. Cancel para 1 and substitute:— 

1. In the following instructions it is immaterial whether 
the column of sections is right or left in front. It is a principle 
that (a) in diminishing the front from sections to half-sections, 
or single file, men that have to follow in rear must always make 
aright incline whether right or left in front (b) In increasing the 
. front, men that have to come up must make a left incline whether 
right or left in front. 

Para 2. Cancel lines 10 to end of para and substitute— 

Thus in diminishing from sections to single file while on the 
move, the command will be “ Advance by Single File,” “ Rear 
Halt,” when all but the right flank single file of the leading 
section will halt ; and increasing the front from single file to sec- 
tions while at the walk, the command will be “ Form Sections ” 
“Rear Trot”, on which all but the leading single file will take 
the increased pace, resuming the walk on arriving at their proper 
place in column, and the leading section will continue to advance. 

Page 270.—Cancel para. 5. 

Page 271.—Cancel para. 7, 8,9, and for para. 10 substi- 

10. From Sections to Half-Sections (Right or Left in front 
“Advance by Half-Sections.” “ March.” The right half-section 
of the leading section followed by its rear rank section advance ; 
as soon as its flanks are clear the left half-section inclines to the 
right, follows and covers. The remainder move off in succession 
in the same manner, right half-sections advancing, left half- 
sections inclining to the right, following and covering. 

Page 272.—For para. 11 substitute:— 

11. From Sections to Single file (whether Right or Left in 
front) the right hand man of the leading half-section, followed by his 
rear rank man advances; the left. hand men of this half section, front 
and rear rank as soon as their frontis clear make a right incline, 
follow and cover. The remainining half-sections move off ina 
similar manner in succession, right hand men advancing, lett 
hand men inclining to the right, following and covering. 

Para 18. From Single file to Half-sections (whether Right or 
leftin front) “To the Halt form Half Sections” “March.” The 
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leading man of the column, followed by his rear rank man advances | 
6 horses lenyths and halts; the left flank man with his rear 
rank man makes a left incline and comes up into his proper place 
in the’half section. The remainder continue to advance, right 
flank men with their rear rank men moving straight on and 
halting at the proper distance, left flank men making a left in- 
cline and moving up to their proper places in their half sections, 
each half-section being formed in succession, from front to rear 
and taking care to remain in single file, until the half-section in 
front of them is formed. 

14. From Single file to Sections (whether Right or Left in 
front). As for formations from single file to half-sections, the 
right flank man of the leading section with his rear rank man 
advances 6 horse’s lengths and halts, the remaining men of the 
leading section making a left incline and coming up to their 
proper places in their section. Rear sections continue to advance 
until their right flank man arrives at the proper distance from 
the section in front, and halts when the remaining men of the 
section make a left incline and come up to their piaces in their 
respective sections ; each section being formed in succession and 
tuking care to remain in single file, until the section in front of 
them is formed. 

Para 15 Cancel. 

Para. 16.—In sub-para. (a) line 2 alter the command “To 
the Halt.” “ Form Troops.” “ March” to “ To the Halt.” “On the 
Right, (or Left.) Form Troops.” “ March.” 

And in line 4 write 10 (a), 10 (0), for 10. 

Para. 17. In line 1 erase the words “ Fours” and in line 2 - 
erase the letters in brackets and substitute (S. 16 para. 10 (a) 11, 
12. 

! Para. 18. Cancel and substitute:— 

18, From Half-Section to Sections (whether Right or Left 
in front) ‘To the Halt.” “Form Sections.” “March.” The lead- 
ing half-section followed by their rear rank, advance 6 horse's 
lengths and halt ; the left half-scction in rear with their rear rank 
men make a left incline and form up on the left of the leading 
halt-section, taking up their places in their section. The half 
section in rear continue to advance, right half-sections halting at 
the proper distance from the scction in front of them, left half- 
sections making a left incline and coming up to their places in 
their respective sections, the whole taking care to remain in half 
sections until the section in front of them is formed. 

Para, 19. 20, 21. Cancel. 

Page 295, Para, 12, Cancel and substitute:— 
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12. When it is required to dismount three fourths of the 
men, the squadron being in line, the command is given “ squad- 
ron (or first, second etc., Troop)” “* By sections with carbines—Dis- 
mount” on which the troop leaders advance 2 horses’ lengths, 
the front rank 1 horse’s length ; the horse holders, front and rear 
rank then advance 1 horse’s length, the left half-section leaders 
of each section and their rear rank men make a slight passage 
to the right, taking up part of the space left vacant by the horse 
holder. The whole of the men, with the exception of the horse 
holders, then dismount, after which they dress up into line with 
the horse holders. The right half-section leaders then hand their 
bridvoo reins over to the horse holder, who at the same time takes 
over the reins of the left half-section leader, the left flank file of 
each section passing his reins through the back strap of the left 
half-section leader, hands them to the horse holder. The dis- 
mounted men with carbines at the trail then double to the front 
and form at close files, 3 horse’s lengths in front of the troop 
leaders horses, rear rank men moving round the nearest flanks 
and forming on the left of their front rank men ; the troop leaders 
form 3 paces in front of their troops. The men of each section, 
form a group, being commanded by the section leader as directed 
in 8. 4. para. 13. 

The squadron leader, or an officer told off by him, accompa- 
nied by. the trumpeter, takes command of the whole. 

Para. 13. Cancelled. 

Para. 17. In line 1 erase the word “ fours or 
“or “in 1 to “ numbers ” in line 2. 

Para. 18. Erasetrom the words “or odd” in line 3 to 
“dismount ” in line 5. 


Para. 19, Erase line 4 to the word “ dismount” in line 5. 

Para. 20. Page 298, line 1. Erase from the words “In 
the case” to end of para. and substitute:— 

In the case of dismounting by sections, as soon as the horse 
holders have handed over the horses to their owners, they move 
their horses up 1 horse’s length; the remainder then mount, 
slightly passaging their horses so as to get room, and dress up 
into line with the horse-holders and the rear rank when formed 
dresses up to its proper distance. 

Para. 23 and 25. For “odd numbers” read “half section 
leaders with their rear rank men” and for “even numbers ” read 
“the remainder.” 


Page 386 Sec. 18. para. 87 and 38. For “fours” read 
“sections,” 
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ON FACING ODDS. 
By Colonel P. Nuvintr, 14th Bengal Lancers. 


Delivered as a Lecture in Simla on the 8th October 1894. 


We in England are accustomed to boast of our freedom, and well 
we may, but this very blessing of freedom has, from a military point 
of view, certain drawbacks, amongst which must be reckoned a volun+ 
tary system of military service. 

This, it is true, gives us the best of soldiers, for a volunteer is 
ever equal to two pressed men, but at the same time it tends to limit 
the total of our fighting force to a minimum as compared with the 
enormous armies of other countries where conscription prevails. 

In the days of hand to hand fighting this disparity in numbers 
was not so much to our disadvantage as it is now. 

Englishmen were very superior to other nations in war, and the 
reason of this is not far to seck. Whatever may have bcen the evils 
of the fendal system as compared with the improved forms of govern- 
ment which succeeded, there is abundant evidence that the commonalty 
of England lived on more friendly terms with their barons, were far 
less oppressed, and infinitely better fed than any other people on the 
continent of Europe. Their stoutness and daring in war was such that 
they inspired their enemies with a superstitious terror, and it is no 
vain-glorious boast today, but a simple historical fact, that one English- 
man was then counted equal to three of any other nation. - 

At present the improvements in modern weapons have resulted in 
making personal strength and courage a far smaller factor in war than 
when men fought hand-to-hand. 

The veriest coward who can hold straight a magazine rifle is more 
than a match for a Roland or an Oliver. 

Must we then despair of success in future wars because of the 
smallness of our army ? Certainly not. 
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Let us rather look back on the glorious roll which the page of 
military history unfolds. Let us note the famons victories won by our 
fathers against fearful odds ; and so long as our cause is just, I, for one, 
am convinced that we may as confidently look for victory in the future 
as they did in the past. 

We shall now review, very briefly, for our time is limited, some 
very famous battles all fought facing odds, in which the weaker side 
were winners, and although we shall begin far back before the days of 
fire arms, I would ask you to note the same elements of success rnn- 
ning as a golden thread through the whole historic fabric—the mili- 
tary skill and dauntless courage of our leaders and the strict and ad- 
mirable discipline, combined with a dogged determination to conquer, 
of our men. 

Since the time when Norman William took with him British troops 
to put down his rebellious subjects in Poictou and Normandy, up to the 
beginning of the 14th century, English kings had constantly interfered 
in French politics, and the rivalry and hatred between the two countries 
grew until it needed but the veriest trifle to cause a war with France. 

In 1335 Edward III went a step beyond his predecessors and 
claimed the French throne by right of inheritance. 

In this war he was unsuccessful, chiefly because his troops were 
foreign mercenaries. 

In 1346 he again took the ficld with a small though fine army of 
English troops and landed on the Norman coast. 

Any school boy to-day would laugh at the idea of invading France 
with 10,000 men, but in those days we thought nothing of it. 

Normandy was defenceless The French were expecting an attack 
in the south where the Duke of Normandy with a large army was 
endeavouring to drive the English, who were commanded by the gallant 
Earl of Derby, from Guienne. 

Edward's objects were two-fold. First to relieve Derby by threa- 
tening Paris—secondly to cross the Scine and effect a junction with 
his allies, the Flemings who had already crossed the frontier. 

The English army marched to Rouen where Edward intended to 
cross the river. Philip however was there before him: the bridge of 
boats was removed, and a French army far superior to his own occupied 
the right bank. 

The English ascended the left bank of the river towards Paris. the 
French preceeding them on the opposite bank, destroying every bridye 
and guarding every ford. 

At length they arrived at Poissy, 16 miles from Paris. 

From thence they raided in the neighbourhood, and St. Germain, 
St. Cloud, Bourg-la-Reine, and Neuilly were reduced to ashes. 

Still, however, Edward’s situation was very critical. He was cut off 
from his allies, the Flemings, and’ the whole of France was rising to 
repel the invaders. Now the English king, by a masterly stroke of war, 
retrieved his fortunes. Having examined the bridge at Poissy, which 
was only partially destroyed, he saw that it could be easily repaired, 
He therefore struck his tents and advanced rapidly on Paris, as if to 
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k the capital. This had the effect he foresaw of making the 
French cross to the left bank to defend the city. Edward’s van reach- 
ed the suburbs of Paris and opened a skirmish to keep the enemy em- 
ployed. In the meanwhile the king wheeled round, retraced his steps, 
cleared the bridge with his bow-men, rapidly repaired the breach, and 
lefore the French king was aware of what had happened he crossed his 
whole army with but trifling loss. 

From the Seine, Edward now made a rapid march to the Somme 
hoping to be able to cross. | Philip, however, managed to reach Amiens - 
before him and resumed his former tactics, destroying all the bridges, 
and guarding every ford. 

The French army had by this swollen to the formidable number 
of 100,000 men, and Philip assumed the offensive. 

Crossing the river with 60,000 men, he pursued the English down 
the left bank hoping to drive them into the sea: So closcly did he 
follow Edward, that he entered Airaines, where the English king had 
slept, but two hours after his departure 

The same evening the Enzlish reached Oisemont and here they 
found themselves cooped up between the Somme, the Sea, aud Philip’s 
ariny. 

Fran now offered freedom and 100 golden crowns to any of 
his prisoners who would show him a crossing. One Gobin Agace res- 
ponded and pointed out a place called Blanche Taque which was 
furdable at ebb tide. 

At day-break Edward sought the ford, but found not only the tide 
in flood, but the opposite bank guarded by 12,600 French under Sir 
Godemar da Fay. 

He waited in great suspense for the tide to ebb, every moment 
expecting Philip to arrive in his rear. 

At last the ford was reported passable and the king gave the order 
to advance in the name of God and Saint George. The English knights 
dashed boldly into the water. They were met half way by the chivalry 
of Sir Godemar and a very fieree conflict ensued. Eventually the 
French were furced back and the English force made good their cros- 
Bing. 


They were not yet, however, out of the wood for a narrow ereck or 
efile led from the ford up to the right bank and this was held by 
0,000 men amongst whem were a detachment of the then much dread- 
ed Genoese cross: bow men, 

Directly the flying horsemen had cleared the front the Genocse from 
both banks of the ravine poured down a terrible rain of bolts on the 
serried ranks of the English. Edward now ordered his archers to the 
front, and so deadly and accurate was their aim that cach arrow brought 
down its man. Nothing could stand before them, and very shortly tho 
French were in full retreat. 

Edward sent his knights to pursue Sir Godemar, and himself en- 
camped in the fields between Crotoy and Crécy. 

Philip now appeared on the left bank, but the tide having again 
risen be could not cross and had to fall back on Abbeville. 
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The following day the English raided on Crotoy and sacked 
town where they found plentiful and much needed provisions of all so 
They also captured several ships laden with wine which was much 
~preciated by our troops who of late had fared very badly. 

Nothing up to this had been heard of the Flemings; neverthel 
Edward, encouraged by his success at Blanche Taque, now determi 
to make a stand at Crécy and fight the whole French army. 

That night the English made good eheer and at dawn the follot 
ing morning they were drawn up in positions carefully selected the 
before. 

In his rear Edward parked all his tents, wagons, and horses, 
every man that day was to fight on foot 

His army was drawn up in three Divisions. The first under c 
mand of his son, the Black Prince, was 3,800 strong, 2,000 of whi 
were archers. With the Prince were the Earls of Warwirk and Oxf 
Sir Godfrey Harcourt, Sir John Chandos and other experieneed lead 

The second Division numbered 2,000 of which 1,200 were arch 

‘It was echelonned to the left rear and commanded by the Earls 
Arunddl and Northampton, the Lords DeRoos, Willoughby .and oth 
The reserve was posted on a hill to the rear and was 2,700 strong. 
will thus be seen that the English force was but 8,500 men, while 
French army, according to one account, numbered 120,000 men. 

Supposing, however, we take 35,000 off that total, it would 
leave the odds at 10 to 1 against the English. . 

Philip had lost a whole day at Abbeville waiting for the Coun! 
Savoy who was to have joined him there with 1,000 lanees. This m 
ing, however, the 16th of August, he resolved to wait no longer, 
advanced to give battle to Edward. 

Advancing rapidly from Abbeville, he soon came in sight of 
English army, and reflecting this his men were tired and his rear.gu 
far behind, he resolved to halt where he was and wait until the morr 

The order to halt was given, but in those days it was no 
easy a matter to arrest the march of so large, and so undisciplin 
force. The van-guard indeed halted but the main body pushed on 
lowed by the rear ward driving on by sheer weight those in front. T! 
the whole enormous seething mass of horse and foot slowly advan 
like a huge wave down the Vallée des Clercs to the English positi 
When within bow-shot of the Black Prince, they halted fast enouj 
and the van-guard fell back on those in rear causing indescribable ¢ 
fusion and disorder. 

Philip seeing he could not halt his force, gave the order for bat: 
and summoned to the front his Genoese cross-bow legion. These w 
15,000 strong under command of Doria and Grimaldi. The men wi 
tired and exhausted having marched six leagues carrying their hea 
cross-bows. 

They, however, formed up and led the attack, supported by te. 
Comte d’Alengon with a very large body of cavalry. = 
While this was going on, the sky was darkened by an eclipse of the 

sun, the storm-clouds gathered, and amidst peals of thunder, the rain 


_ Ten years later the Black Prince gained a splendid victory at 
Poictiers against the whole French army. He had with him but some 
12,000 men, very few of whom were English: most of them wero 
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descended ia torrents, slackening the strings of the cross-bows while 
the English long-bows in their cases sustained no injury. 

Nor was the eclipse the only omen, in that credulous age, to dis- 
may the French. Flocks of ‘croaking ravens hovered over the field as 
if they anticipated the carnage which followed, like that “canopy most 
fatal” at Philippi, and the hearts of the enemy failed them. 

When storm and eclipse had passed, the sun shone ont brightly, on 
the backs of the English, but in the faces of the Genocse who were thus 
prevented from taking aim. 

Edward having formed up his men rode down the ranks encourag- 
ing them to fight bravely. He then took up his position in the wind- 
mill on the hill. 

The Genoese made their advance with & terrible shout to strike 
terror to the hearts of the English. Three times they shouted thus, 
and then, advancing, began to discharge their bolts. 

Then the English moved indeed, but it was one step in advance, 
and so deadly was the shower of arrows which followed that the Genoese 
fell back in confusion. Seeing this, the French king in a fury cried 
out “Kill we these scoundrels for they do us no good, but bar our 
advance.” Thereupon the French men-at-arms fell on the Genoese, 
killing and wounding many and making the disorder in their array 
more confounded. 

The English arrows did much damage to d’Alencon’s cavalry, but 
these, getting clear to a flank fell with great fury on the Prince’s le!t 
wing and fought very fiercely for some time. 

The second Division now moved up to the support of the Prince. 

Philip tried hard to get to d’Alengon’s aid but could not penetrate 
the hedge of English archers in his front. 

At a moment when the conflict appeared doubtful, the Earl of 
Warwick sent to request a reinforcement from the reserve. Edward who 
was watching the fight from the wind-mill, asked if his son were wound- 
ed. “No Sir,” replied Sir Thomas Norwich, “but he is sore be sct.” 
“Let the boy win his spurs,” said the King. ‘He shall have no help 
from me, for I am resolved, if it please God, that the honour of this 
day shall be his.” 

Immediately after this the Comte d’Alengon was killed, and his 
troops scattered. 

Philip led several gallant charges but was repulsed each time with 
great loss. His horse was killed under him, and by the hour of vespers 
he had about him not more than 60 men of all sorts. Then Jolin of 
Hainault seizing his bridle-rein turned him from the ficld. 

Such was the famous battle of Crécy. The French loss was cnor- 
mous. There fell of them 11 Princes, 80 Baronets, 1,200 Knights, and 
about 30,000 common men. 

The principal victim was the blind King John of Bohemia whose 
crest and motto are still used by our Princes of Wales, . 

Ten years later the Black Prince gained a splendid victory at 
Poictiers against the whole French army. He had with him but some 
12,000 men, very few of whom were English: most of them were 
Gascons, 
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The French were totally defeated, and their King John, and Prince 
Philip were taken prisoners to London, 

We have not, however, tine to consider this battle, but must pass 
on toanother, one of the most remarkable that has ever been fought. 
Azincourt, corrupted by the English into Agincourt, where King Henry 
V totally defeated the Royal army of France, estimated at 100,00 
men, with barely 5,500 English troops. 

His army when he took the ficld in 1415 consisted of 24,000 in- 
fantry and 6,500 horse. He landed in the mouth of the Seine and laid 
seige to Harflenr. 

The place surrendered in 36 days, but in the meantime a terrible 
epidemic broke out in the English camp and decimated the troops so 
that when the sick and Wounded were re-embarked the King had left 
but 6,000 men. He scorned, however, to return to England without 
some honour gained, and so determined with this handful of troops to 
march over-land to Calais. Our mind is made up” he said to his 
captains, “to endure every peril rather than that they should be able to 
reproach us with being afraid of them. We will go an it please God 
without harm or danger, but and if they disturb us on our journey, 
why then we must fight them and victory and glory will be ours.” 

The King of France with the Dauphin anda large army la 
Rouen. The Constable of France was in Picardy in front of the Eng 
with also a large force which was being recruited daily. 

Henry set out on the 6th of October. He crossed Normandy safely 
but was harrassed by hostile bands, more numerous than his whole force, 
who hung on his flanks and rear cutting off stragglers and laying waste 
the country, so that the English suffered much from want of food as 
well as by the sickness they brought with them from Harfleur. 

Henry hoped to be able to cross the Somme at the famous ford of 
Blanche aque, but he found it fortified and was forced to waste a week 
working up the left bank looking for a crossing. All the bridges were 
destroyed and the fords strongly guarded. — At last, however, they 
fonnd a ueglected ford between Voyennes and St. Quentin and crossed. 
The Constable now fall back on St. Pol in Artois. Here he was daily 
recruited until ina few days the whole Royal army of France was in 
Artois. Henry came up with him on the 24th of October when he 
crossed the deep and rapid Ternois. Seeing ahead of him some French 
columns, he formed order of battle, but the enemy retreated towards 
the Castle of Azincourt and the English encamped for the night near 
Maisoncelles, 

The French were badly posted between two woods which gave them 
no room to deploy and heavy rain falling during the night made the 
ground very soft. The French horses were kept moving about all night 
to keep them warm, for it was very cold, and this converted the battle 
field into a heavy swamp. 

As soon as the moon was up, Henry sent officers to survey the 
ground, and, so slack were the enemy, who spent the night carousing, 
that he was enabled to post two bodies of archers in ambush, one in 
the wood of Tramecourt and the other in the French rear near Canlers 
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dand soon the French rout was complete. ‘Their loss was very 
t. There fell that day 7 near relations of the King, 120 great 
4 and 8,000 knights, gentlemen and squires. 


The English loss was 1,600 men including the Duke of York and 
Earl of Suffolk. 
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The next victory against long odds which we shall review was won 
by Major General Arthur Wellesley in 1803 against the Mahrattas at 
Assaye. 

Our Sepoys were first trained to English discipline and tactics in 
1746. 

During the Governor Generalship of Warren Hastings, 1774 to 
1784 they were greatly increased in numbers and efficiency. 

On more than one occasion they crossed bayonets with the French 
with nearly equal numbers and showed themselves:-equal under proper 
leading, to a contest with that warlike nation. What they have done, 
they will do again, and I believe that in future wars in this portion of 
our Empire, we may confidently rely on the courage and loyalty of our 
native troops, and expect no less from them than the devotion and 
fortitude they displayed in many a brilliant feat of arms in the last 
century, one of which we will now consider. After the destruction of 
Tippoo Sultan the Mahratta Confederacy made itself very formidable. 
One Perron, a Frenchman, was Scindhia’s Commander-in-Chief, and 
under him the Mahratta armies were well and carefully trained. They 
had a very numerous and formidable cavalry. 

In 1802 Scindhia expelled the Peishwa from his dominions. The 
Peishwa, our ally, applied to the British for help which was accord- 
ed. The Nizam joined the English, while the Raja of Berar and Holkar 
another Mahratta Prince nearly as formidable as himself, joined Scin- 
dhia. General Lake took the field with 10,500 men and marched on 
Dethi. Perron commanded an army of 17,000 disciplined and trained 
infantry mostly officered by French officers; he had also an immemse 
body of irregular troops and from 15 to 20,000 cavalry and a numerous 
and well appointed artillery train. 

Lake defeated him at Allyghur, taking that strong fortress, and 
Perron, on his undertaking to leave Scindhia’s service and retire into 
private life, was permitted to reside in Chandernagore. 

In the meantine Wellesley, with his cavalry alone, made a dash 
on Poona, doing 60 miles in 30 hours. He drove out Holkar’s troops, 
restored the Peishwa to his throne and by this brilliant and rapid raid 
saved the capital from being burnt. 

In August 1803 the Mahratta armies were massed on the Nizam’s 
frontier. 

On the 8th of that month Wellesley suddenly appeared before the 
strong fortress of Ahmednuggur. With great boldness, before pitch- 
ing a tent, be took by escalade the walled and fortified tow On the 
9th he opened his trenches, and by the 12th so great a bresdch had bees 
made that the fortress surrendered. 

The moral effect of this victory was very great. In the middle of 
September Wellesley heard that Scindhia’s army, being re-inforced by 
16 Battalions comruanded by French officers and a large train of 
artillery had entered the Nizam’s territory and were encamped on the 
Kaitna river. He immediatley resolved to attack them. So eager was 
he to prevent their escape that he detached Major Stevenson with a 
portion of his force to move in a parallel direction some miles to his 
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left. This was a blunder as the Duke afterwards confessed. He 
should have kept his small army concentrated. As it happened, he 
was obliged to fight before Stevenson could come to his assistance. 
On the 23rd of September Wellesley, who was deceived by a false re- 
port that the enemy were in retreat and that their cavalry had already, 
left the district, came up with the whole Mahratta army which he found 
posted on the left bank of the Kaitna. 

He sent word to Stevenson, who was eight miles on his left, and 
advanced to reconnoitre with the 19th Light Dragoons and three regi- 
ments of native cavalry composed of Mysorees aud friendly Mahrattas. 

His infantry consisted of but two British regiments, the 74th and 
78th, and five native regiments. He had only 14 guns. In all 4,500 
effective men, while the enemy was 50,000 strong, 30,Q00 being Mah- 
ratta horse, and had 97 guns. But the heart of the great captain was 
as stout and intrepid as when, twelve years later, he— 

“On that loud Sabbath shook the Spoiler down 
In that world-earthquake—Waterloo.” 
Retreat was only less perilous than advance. He therefore resolved to 
attack. 

A glance at the map will show the position of Scindhia’s force. 
Encamped on the pleateau between the Juah and Kaitna rivers, which 
two streams, joining to the east of Assaye, form the river Poorna, a tri- 
butory of the Godavery, their right rested on Bokerdun, and their left 
on Assaye. The cavalry was on the right flank. Wellesley arrived in 
front of their right, but seeing the position from some rising ground, 
and believing that if he could defeat the infantry on the left, he had not 
much to fear from the cavalry, he marched down the right bank of the 
Kaitna looking fora ford. 

The natives declared there was none, but Wellesley with his eagle 
eye, noticing the proximity on opposite banks of the villages of Pipple- 
gaon and Burrood inferred that a ford must exist between them, nor 
was he mistaken. 

He therefore advanced on Pipplegaon, the 19th guarding his rear 
and the native cavalry his right flank. 

The chief otficer of the Nizam, on hearing the order to advance, 
exclaimed “God is great!” On being asked by Wellesley after the bat- 
tle what he meant, he said— That you were mad.” 

The Mahrattas now crossed over a large body of cavalry and moved 
down on the British rear. Leaving the native cavalry to keep them in 
check, Wellesley crossed the ford and formed up in three lines, the 74th 
on the right of the first line and the 19th Dragoons in rear on the right. 
This position possessed the great advantages of having the flanks pro- 
tected and a narrow front, like that at Agincourt, but against this was 
the fact that in that confined space every shot from the enemy’s guns 
told. 

The Mahratta army was quickly and skilfully drawn up by their 
French officers to meet this attack. Their 97 guns opened a fearful 
caunonade and quickly silenced our artillery, killing all the bullocks, 
so that during the advance they had to be abandoned. 
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The crisis was as desperate as that at Agincourt. Death was the 
only alternative to victery. But the troops under Wellesley were as 
cool and resolute as those of Henry V. 

Wellesley seeing that the enemy’s guns must be captured or the 
day was lost, fired but two volleys and then advanced against them with 
the bayonet. ‘The first line advanced with admirable steadiness, closing | 
up, as great gaps were made in their ranks by shot aud shell. 

‘The officer commanding the picquets on the right, mistaking his 
orders, turned towards Assaye. The 74th being ordered to support the 
picquets, followed, and a great gap was made in our line. 

Seeing this a great. body of cavalry advanced against the flank of 
the 74th. To save them Wellesley ordered the 19th Dragoons to the 
front and they were thus brought too early into the fight and suffered 
severely. * 

Our infantry swept on and took the guns, and then a yery fierca 
fight took place with the Mahratta infantry who fought bravely and well. 
Eventually, however, they were broken and fled, our troops following in 
pursuit. 

Now the enemy’s gunners who were shamming dead under the car- 
tiages, jumped up and turned the guns on our rear causing great loss to 
friend and foe alike. Wellesley, heading the 78th in person and assisted 
by the 7th native cavalry which had crossed the ford, again re-captured 
the guns. The 19th were then let loose on the flying enemy and did 
great damage among them, turning their flight into a wild stampede. 
The French officers now rallied a large portion of their army, and formed 
up in a new position to the rear, but on being charged by the 19th 
under Colonel Maxwell, they broke and fled. Maxwell himself was 
Killed in this charge. 

The victory was now complete. The enemy left 2,000 dead on the 
field, including Scindhia’s chief Minister, and their 97 guns with a 
vast quantity of stores and ammunition fell into our hands. 

Our, loss was very heavy, 409 killed and 1,622 wounded, or half 
the effective force hors-de-combat. 

Wellesley, who led the 78th in person against guns and also against 
the village of Assaye where very fierce fighting occurred, had two horses 
killed under him. A bullet passed through his epaulet. All his staff 
officers had their horses killed and his orderly’s head was taken off 
by @ cannon ball at his side. 

Assaye was the fiercest battle ever fought in India. This was facing 
odds indeed, and great is the glory which history accords the victors. 

; The late Poet Laureate referring to this action wrote these stirring 
ines— 


“ For this is England's eatest son, 
He that gained a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun, 
This is he that far away, 
Against the myriads of. Assaye 
Clashed with his fiery few—and won.” 


We must now move on six years, and review another famous battle 
fought by the same great commander against the French in Spain in 
1809—the battle of Talavera. 
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T think I can hear some one say—“ Where were the odds here?” 
Well they were in reality very great. It is true that Sir Arthur had 
with him the headstrong, foolish, pompous, unsoldier-like Spanish gen- 
eral Cuesta, who had under his command 33,000 Spaniards and 70 guns, 
but these were useless. Only two battalions, one cavalry regiment, and 
two guns ever fought at all, and Wellesley had to contend against 50,000 
veteran French soldiers, who considered themselves invincible, with 80 
guns, his own effective force, for as I have said the Spanish were 
useless, being but 16,000 English troops, 3,000 Germans and 30 
guns. Moreover the English troops were mostly raw untried men, so 
recently drafted from the Militia, that many of them still wore their 
Militin uniforms. They had never seen a shot fired, and had to face 
Napoleon’s veterans including the Royal Guards. The moral odds agaist 
us here were far greater than those of mere numbers. 

The situation was generally, this— 

Marshal Victor was falling back on Toledo followed by the British 
army moving down the valley of the Tagus. 

Cuesta, the heedless and headstrong, insisted on pursuing them 
tho warned by Sir Arthur of the danger he exposed himself to of separat- 
ing himself from him. 

As it happened Joseph Buonaparte and Sebastiani were both march- 
ing to join Victor, being aware of the presence of the British at Tala- 
vera. On the morning of the 25th of July their-concentration was 
effected and King Joseph had thus 50,000 men and 90 guns drawn up 
behind the Guadarama within a few miles of Cuesta’s advance guard. 

The Spanish main body was at St. Ollalla. Sherbrooke, whom Sir 
Arthur had sent across the Alberché with two divisions and all the 
cavalry, to keep if possible Cuesta out of mischief, was at Casalegas, 
and Sir Arthur himself at Talavera. Wilson with 4,000 men was at 
Escalona, so that while the French were marching concentrated to at- 
tack Wellesley, the Allies were in four disconnected bodies, separated 
one from another. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning of the 26th the French crossed the 
Guadarama and drove the Spanish cavalry out of Torrijos, pursuing 
them to Alcabon where Zayas was drawn up with 4,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry and 8 guns. 

On the first sight of the French infantry, Zaya’s division fled in 
disorder towards St. Ollalla. The disaster would have been very great 
had not Albuquerque boldly come up with 3,000 cavalry and held the 
enemy in check. As it was the Spanish lost 4,000 men that day, and 
had not Sherbrooke intervened between them and the French, Cuesta’s 
rashness might easily have ended in the total dispersion of the Spanish 
army. 

"Sie Arthur, secing a great battle was at hand, with very great dif- 
ficulty persuaded Cuesta to fall back on Talavera on the morning of the 
27th. He seut to recall Wilson, and leaving Mackenzie’s division and 
a cavalry brigade at the Casa Salinas, fell back six miles into the posi- 
tion he had chosen for the battle. He thus arranged his line. The 
Spaniards at Talavera in two lines, having two redoubts and a breast- 
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work guarded by felled trees in front. Their cavalry was in rear of the 
infantry. He thought that if they ever fought it would be here, pro- 
tected as they were on all sides. We shall see presently how they 
behaved when the fight commenced. 

Behind the big redoubt was our light cavalry brigade ; then came 
Campbell’s division in two lines—Sherbrooke’s division in one line, for 
Mackenzie who was watching the Alberché at Salinas was to fall back 
in his rear. Hill’s division should have closed the line by taking pos- 
session of the high hill on the left which was the key of the position, 
but for some unexplained reason, this was not immediately done. 

The whole line was two miles long. The left rested on a ravine 
between the low hills and the range of mountains. The front was pro- 
tected by a watercourse rising about the middle of the position, deep 
on the left, and a chasm in the valley. Part of the cavalry was in the 
plain behind the left. 

Before daybreak on the 27th King Joseph put his army in motion. 
His cavalry led, followed by Victor, Sebastiani, the Royal Guards and 
the Reserve, in succession. 

At 1 o'clock Victor reached the heights of Salinas whence the dust 
of the Allies taking up their position could be perceived. 

The French disposition for attack was this. Sebastiani against the 
Allies right, the cavalry agdinst their centre and Victor against their 
left; the Guards and Reserve to support Sebastiani. 

Mackenzie neglected to send out patrols, a grave error, and at 
3 o’clock he was surprised by two divisions of Victor’s corps. So sudden 
was the attack, that Sir Arthur himself, who was in the Casa, barely 
escaped capture. The English brigades were separated, and, being 
young soldiers, they fired on one another and were driven in confusion 
from the forest to the plain. 

In the midst of this rout and disorder, the 45th, a stubborn old 
regiment, and a few companies of the 60th Rifles showed an unbroken 
front, and, led by Sir Arthur himself, held the enemy in check, so, 
supported by the cavalry, all were able to retire in good order into the 
position. Mackenzie with one brigade fell in behind the guards ; Colonel 
Donkin, with the other brigade, occupied the high hill on the left and 
80, accidentally, filled the position. 

This out-post affair cost us 400 men. 

Victor, as soon as his artillery was up, issued from the wood and 
rapidly crossed the plain, making a fine show. He took post on a hill 
opposite Donkin and opened a heavy cannonade. 

Simultaneously the 4th corps and reserve advanced against the 
Allies’ right. Their light cavalry under Colonel Milhaud, cantered up 
to the barricade and commenced a pistol skirmish with the Spanish. 

These brave troops of Cuesta’s fired one general volley in the air, 
and then, as if deprived of reason, 10,000 infantry and all their artil- 
lery broke and fled in the wildest disorder. The artillery took their 
horses, the infantry threw away their arms. 

: O’Donaghue, an Irishman, their Adjutant General, was foremost 
in the flight, and even Cuesta himself went oft slowly. 
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Sir Arthur now moved up some squadrons of his light cavalry on 
the French flank and the Spaniards who remained, seeing they were 
quite safe from attack began to use their muskets with effect, so the 
French were repulsed with some loss. 

Most of the run-away fled to Oropesa, saying the Allics were in 
full retreat and the French in hot pursuit. 

Thus the right rear became the scene of indescribable disorder, 
and it cannot be concealed that some English otlicers disgraced their 
uniform on this occasion. 

When Cuesta recovered himself, he sent his cavalry to head the 
runaways and drive them back. Thus during the night some 4,000 
infantry and a portion of the artillery were brought back but the 
Spanish army next morning was 6,000 short of strength and the big 
redoubt in the centre was silent for want of guns. 

The hill on the English left was the key of the position. Victor, 
seeing it weakly held, and deeming the coufusion on the Allies’ right 
a good opportunity, without informing the King, now determined to 
attack the hill, He directed Ruftin’s division against it, supported by 
Villatte, while Lapissé was to engage the German Legion, but not seriously. 

The assault was quick and vigourous. Donkin repulsed his as- 
sailants in front but others got round his left and gained the summit 
of the hill. It was after sun-down when the attack was delivored, 
and now it was nearly dark! Wellesley now sent General Hill to the 
relief of Donkin, and in the darkness, finding himsclf under fire from 
the top of the hill, he imagined it was some mistake and rode up with 
his brigade-major Fordyce. Ina moment he found himself surround- 
ed by the French. Fordyce was killed, Hill’s horse was wounded and 
a grenadier seized his bridle ; he however put spurs to his horse, and, 
breaking away, gained the bottom of the hill where he found the 29th. 
Placing himself at the head of this regiment, he now returned 
and led so fierce a charge that the French could not stand before it. 

Having thus happily recovered the summit, Hill now brought up the 
48th and a battalion of stragglers from Sir John Moore’s force. These 
with Donkin’s brigade now held the hill. They were just in time, for 
the two remaining regiments of Ruffin’s division which had been 
entangled in the ravine now came up, and Lapissé opened fire on the 
German Legion. A fierce fight now ensued but eventually the French 
were repulsed with a loss of 1,000 men. Our own loss was 800. This 
ended the fight of the 27th. At mid-night, the cowardly Spaniards at 
Talavera, hearing some horses moving, opened a tremendous fire of 
infantry and artillery at nothing at all which lasted 20 minutes, and 
during the remainder of the night they kept it up at intervals, killing 
and wounding many men and ofticers in the English camp. 

At day-break on the 28th Ruttin again assaulted the hill with his 
whole division supported by Villatte. ‘I'his assault was preceeded by 
a terrible artillery fire which swept away our ranks by whole sections. 
For 40 minutes a tremendous conflict ensued. Hill was wounded, and 
his men fell fast, but yet they stood their ground, and the French fell 
back under cover of their artillery, having lost 1,500 men. 
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Sir Arthur now strengthened his left, bringing up Bassecour’s 
Spanish division and Albuquerque’s cavalry. 

The French upto this had gained nothing. Joseph now held 
a council of war in which Jourdan advised him to retreat behind the 
Alberché and await Soult’s arrival on the British rear. Just then a 
despatch was received from Soult saying he could not be in Plasencia 
before the 5th of August. 

Joseph therefore determined to give battle. His general attack 
vommenced at 1-30. Just then some hundreds of English soldiers who 
were employed in carrying the wounded to the rear, came up in a body, 
and were taken by the French (as their accounts of the battle will 
show) for Wilson’s division whose strength they had greatly exaggerated. 

Nevertheless they opened fire with their 80 pieces of artillery. 
The 4th Corps fell on Campbell’s division with great fury, but, assisted 
by Mackenzie and two Spanish battalions, he repulsed them and _ took 
10 guns. The French then gathered for fresh attack, but our fire was 
very hot and a Spanish cavalry regiment charged them in flank, which 
secured the victory an our right. : 

Meanwhile Villatte advanced against the British left and Ruffin 
attempted to get round our left flank. 

Sir Arthur now ordered Anson’s cavalry brigade to charge the heads 
of these columns. Anson had with him the lst German Hussars and 
the 23rd Light Dragoons. They made a gallant charge, but were 
met half-way by a hollow cleft or ravine which threw them into great 
confusion, The Germans pulled up on the brink: the English went 
down bravely tho’ many horses fell, and scrambling out the other side by 
twos and threes, in this broken order, they charged a brigade of French 
cavalry in rear. 

The Polish Lancers now came up and the 23rd had to retire with 
a loss of half their number. The moral effect of this charge was so 
great that it virtually paralysed the French action on their right. 

While this was going on, the French had broker our eentre. Here 
Lapissé’s division with a numerous artillery had made great gaps in out 
line, but had been several times repulsed, when the Guards rashly 
pursued too far and were hemmed in by the enemy and at the same 
time the German Legion began to waver. Now it was that the gallant 
48th, led by Colonel Donellan, cameto the reseue. Advancing down the 
slope in a beautiful line, as if on parade, they fell on the flank of the 
French columns. The Guards and Germans rallied, the Light Cavalry 
Brigade came trotting up, our artillery played on the French masses, 
and the battle was restored. 

This was the crisis of the fight. 

Lapissé was mortally wounded, and every where the French gave- 
way. 
The British, now reduced to 13,000 and weak from hunger, could 
not pursue. About 6 o’clock the fighting ceased, each army holding 
the position of the morning. 

The total British loss was 6,200. The French lost 7,390 and 17 
guns. The Spaniards said they lost 1,200 but this is very doubtful. 
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The following morning the French retreated beyond the Alberché, 
and Crauford came up with Light Division and took up the outposts. 
He was at Plasencia two days before, having just marched 20 miles, 
when he heard from the Spanish stragglers the wildest stories of the 
defeat of the Allies and the death of Wellesley. Crauford, nothing daunt- 
ed, boldly hastened on and covered 62 miles in 26 hours at the hottest 
time of the year, leaving but 17 stragglers behind, a feat not unworthy 
of record. . 

The last instance of a brave struggle against Odds, which I shall 
relate, is generally known as the Combat of the Coa, and was fought by 
General Crauford on the 24th of July 1810, just a year after Talavera. 

The odds here were 24,000 French infantry, 5,000 cavalry and 30 
guns, against 4,000 British infantry, including some Portuguese 
Cagadores, 1,100 cavalry and 6 guns. 

The French were investing Ciudad Rodrigo. Lord Wellesley was 
not strong enough to render the town any assistance. Massena 
made every endeavour to draw him on to fight, but Wellington, a far 
greater general, bided his time. Crauford with a weak division beyond 
the Coa, had for three months maintained his ground within two hours 
march of 60,000 French, appropriating the resources of the plain en- 
tirely to himself. On the 11th of July Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered, 
and Crauford fore-sceing a general advance of the French, fell back 
towards Almeida, and asked for a reinforcement of two battalions. 
Wellington replied that he would willingly give him two divisions if he 
could hold his own, but as that was impossible, he very strictly ordered 
him not to fight beyond the Coa. This however did not at all suit the 
fiery temper of Crauford. He thirsted for honour and distinction and 
deliberately disobeyed Wellington’s orders. 

On the 21st the enemy advanced. Crauford blew up Fort 
Conception and fell back as if to cross the Coa. Nothing however 
was further from his intention. - 

On the evening of the 23rd he drew up his division as shown on the 
map, his right on some broken ground, his left on an unfinished tower 
protected by the guns of Almeida. His cavalry was on the plain in 
front. A mile in his rear, at the bottom of a deep chasm, was the bridge 
over the Coa. 

This was a bad and very faulty disposition, as any military man 
will see at a glance. A retreat must, of necessity have eventuated, 
and a better General than Crauford would have provided for it. Brave, 
however, to a fault, all his thought was fighting, and as we shall see, 
aright gallant fight it was. 

The night was very wet and the troops were drenched with rain. 
At daybreak they. were under arms. A thick mist hung over Almeida. 
Some pistol shots were heard in front. Then came the order for the 
cavalry and guns to advance. Now the mist cleared, and 24,000 
French infantry, 5,000 cavalry and 30 guns were seen bearing down on 
the English. 

The British line was now contracted and brought under the edge 
of the ravine. 
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The crisis was imminent, but the gallant McT.cod was equal to the 
feeasion. Immediately turning his horse, he called on his men to fol- 
Kew him, and waving his cap rode with a shout straight at the French. 
The suddenness of the thing and the animated action of the man had 
the desired effect. A mob of soldiers rushed after him cheering and 
eh. as ita whole army were behind them. 
ie French, astonished at this fierce attack, stopped short, and 
}- fre ther could recover themselves, the 52nd had passed the bridge. 
MoLead followed ata run and gained the other side without loss. It 
“was a fine exploit. 

Asthe infantry crossed the bridge they drew up in loose order on 
the hill, The artillery came into action on the summit. The cavalry 
recupied all the roads to the right to watch the ford and observe the 
bride of Castello Bom six or seven miles higher up, for it was to be 
fared that while Ney was attacking in front, Junot with the 8th Corps, 
might cross there and get between the light division and Wellington. 

‘The river was now rising fast, and further retreat was impossible 
until night fall. Soon the French crowded ou the opposite bank and 
their artillery and infantry opened a hot fire which was vigourously 
teplied to by the English. 

Now a dragoon was seen trying the depth of the stream above the 
trlze. Two shots from the 52nd killed man and horse, and their 
telex floated down between the hostle lines, showing the river to be 
unfordable. 

Now the roll of French drums was heard’ and the. head ofa noble 


eatumn darkened the long narrow bridge. 


A drummer and an officer in splendid uniform dashed to the front 
aud with loud shouts the whole rushed forward. 

At first the depth of the ravine deceived the English aim and two- 
thirds of the passage was won before a single Frenchman fell. They 

ly corrected their mistake, and, a few steps more, and their whole 
ling section goes down asx one man. The column behind presses for- 
xand put cannot pass that terrible barrier. Thick and fast they fall 
t-fure the British fire and the heap of dead rises as high as the parapet. 
Son the whole column has melted away. 

Then loudly rose the British cheer, but it is as loudly re-echoed 
fran the further bank and soon another column more numerous than 
the first, again attempt the bridge. 

This time, however, our troops knew the range and before half the 

Jassuse was won, the whole French mass was torn, shattered, dispersed 
or slain. 
Some 10 or 12 men got over and behind some rocks on the river 
tank, A brave French surgeon now came down to the brid 
waving his handkerchief, commenced dressing the wounded w 
batest fire. Immediately every English musket w: 
Lin. The brave respect the brave. 

The French made one more attempt to cross the bridge but failed 
and the tight was needlessly continued, many falling ou both sides until 
u 4 o'clock heavy rain falling put an end to the battle, 
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Marshal Ney at once saw Cranford’s faulty disposition of his troops, 
and swooped down on him like an eagle. 

Four thousand cavalry supported by a numerous artillery swept the 
plain driving our cavalry before them. The Infantry darted at charging 
pace against the British left and centre. 

Now Crauford made some worse mistakes. He withdrew some of 
his troops and advanced others without reason, and worst of all, he placed 
the 43rd in a walled enclosure 10 feet high with only one outlet, a few 
hundred yards down the ravine. 

Now the firing became very heavy. Our cavalry and artillery 
followed by the Portuguese in full retreat swept past the enclosure. 
In a few moments the 43rd must be captured without hope of escape. 
But here, as in every other part of the field, the quickness and smartness 
of the battalion commanders remedied the faults of the General. Some | 
large stones were loosened, then by a simultaneous affort of the whole ; 
regiment the wall fell, and in a moment the 43rd were up in the fight- 
ing line. 

There was no time for order or formation: each officer led the group 
of skirmishers nearest him straight at the foe, and the fight was kept 
up with surprising vigour. Nothing, however, could avail agaiust the 
numbers and vehemence of the French veterans. They poured over the| 
edge of the ravine. Their guns, ranged on the summit, poured down a 
hail of grape shot on our retreating line. 

Their Hussars sweeping along the glacis of Almeida, came tearing: 
down the road sabring every thing in their way. The guns of the 
fortress dared not open, as friend and foe were mixed in a hand-to-hand 
melée. E 
Ney now sent five officers in succession to order Montbrun to fol-; 
low the Hussars with the whole of his cavalry. Had he done so, there 
is little doubt the British would have been utterly defeated. Montbrun, 
however, disliked Ney, and said he would take no orders except from 
Massena himself, so would not stir. 

Now our battalion commanders, with admirable skill, extricat 
themselves from their perilous situation. The British regiments, wit! 
splendid discipline fell slowly back, stopping to fight where opportunit; 
offered. Down the ravine they came, over rocks and through tangl 
vineyards, hotly pursued by the French. As the retreating troo; 
neared the river, the ground became more open. The left wing, hi 
est pressed, reached the bridge when it was crowded by the caval 
and artillery. 

Major McLeod of the 43rd, seeing the danger, rallied four com! 
panies of his regiment on the hill to the right of the road. 

Brigade Major Rowan posted two more companies of the same regi- 
ment on the hill to the left. They were joined by some men of the 
95th. These two posts now flanked the road, so as to allow of the right 
wing crossing the bridge. Part of the 52nd, however, were still a long 
way off. 

Now the French gathering in great force, made a rush and drove 
back the post on the right hill. 
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rering nis handkerchief, commenced dressing the wounded under the 
hottest fire, Immediately every English musket was turned away from 
im. The brave respect the brave. 
e French made one more attempt to cross the bridge but failed, 
and the fight was needlessly continued, many falling ou both sides until 
at 4 o'clock heavy rain falling put an end to the battle, 
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The crisis was imminent, but the gallant McLeod was equal to the 
occasion. Immediately turning his horse, he called on his men to fol- 
low him, and waving his cap rode with a shout straight at the French. 
The suddenness of the thing and the animated action of the man had 
the desired effect. A mob of soldiers rushed after him cheering and 
charging as if a whole army were behind them. 

The French, astonished at this fierce attack, stopped short, and 
hefore they could recover themselves, the 52nd had passed the bridge. 
Mcleod followed at a run and gained the other side without loss. It 
was a fine exploit. 

As the infantry crossed the bridge they drew up in loose order on 
the hill, The artillery came into action on the summit. The cavalry 
occupied all the roads to the right to watch the ford and observe the 
bridge of Castello Bom six or seven miles higher up, for it was to be 
feared that while Ney was attacking in front, Junot with the 8th Corps, 
might cross there and get between the light division and. Wellington. 

The river was now rising fast, and further retreat was impossible 
until night fall. Soon the French crowded on the opposite bank and 
their artillery and’ infantry opened a hot fire which was vigourously 
replied to by the English. 

Now a dragoon was scen trying the depth of the stream above the 
bridge. Two shots from the 52nd killed man and horse, and their 
bodies floated down. between tho hostle lines, showing the river to bo 
unfordable. 

Now the roll of French drums was heard’ and the. head:of'a noble 
column darkened the long narrow bridge. 

A drummer and an officer in splendid uniform dashed to the front 
and with loud shouts the whole rushed forward. 

At first the depth of the ravine deceived the English aim and two- 
thirds of the passage was won before a single Frenchman fell. They 
quickly corrected their mistake, and, a few steps more, and their whole 
leading section goes down as one man. The column behind presses for- 
ward but cannot pass that terrible barrier. Thick and fast they fall 
before the British fire and the heap of dead rises as high as the parapet. 
Soon the whole column has melted away. 

Then londly rose the British cheer, but it is as loudly re-echoed 
from the farther bank and soon another column more numerous than 
the first, again attempt the bridge. 

This time, however, our troops knew the range and before half the 
passage was won, the whole French mass was torn, shattered, dispersed 
or slain, 

Some 10 or 12 men got over and behind some rocks on the river 
bank, A brave French surgeon now came down to the bridge, and, 
waving his handkerchief, commenced dressing the wounded under the 
hottest fire. Immediately every English musket was turned away from 
him. The brave respect the brave. 

The French made one more attempt to cross the bridge but failed, 
and the fight was needlessly continued, many falling ou both sides until 
at 4 o'clock heavy rain falling put an end to the battle, 
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Such was the combat of the Coa, where the British more than held 
their own against great odds, and in which the skill and coolness of the 
battalion commanders remedied the grave tactical errors of the gallant 
Crauford. 

Lieutenant Dawson with half a company of the 52nd was left be 
hind in the tower. He was thought to be captured, but with great 
intelligence, he evaded the enemy’s out-posts at night, crossed by a dis- 
tant ford, and rejoined his regiment. 

We lost in this engagement 28 officers and 250 men. The Portu- 
guese who made a prudent retreat very early in the day, as they usually 
did, lost about 50 men. Ney lost 1,000 men and the slaughter at the 
bridge was very great. 

That night Crauford retired safely behind the Pinhel. 

We have now terminated the brief review of the battles I have had 
time to notice in which, though outnumbered, our troops were victorious 

These backward views of military history are useful to us to-day in 
so far as they supply as with suggestions for the present and the future. 

Since the Crimea, the standing armies of Europe have been enorm- 
ously increased and now there are millions when there were but tens of 
thousands. Our army, however, is little, if anything more numerous 
than it was then. I omit the Volunteer force, which might be useful 
in case of invasion. 

We must therefore look well to it, if we would continue to hold 
our own against any of the great Powers. 

Let us not be dismayed, as I said as the begunining of this lecture, 
but let us rather calmly consider in what direction our strength lies 
and how we may increase it ; for numbers, as we have seen, do not al 
ways give victory. 

The first great” 
tion is discipline. 

What was it enabled our small force at the Coa to retire in such 
admirable order before six times their number? Discipline. What 
stecled the breasts of those fine soldiers who marched shoulder to shoulder 
against the guns at Assaye? Discipline. 

The latter half of the present century has been remarkable for 
wave of revolutionary democracy which secms to be passing over the 
whole civilized world. Everywhere wo hear a cry against Kings and 
Princes, against rank and authority. In many places we see the mob 
with arms in their hands opposed to the civil power, and ‘ Anarchy’ has 
become a household word in our mouths. ; 

Is it possible that our array can entirely escape the taint of this 
wide-spread epidemic? Have we not seen signs of a relaxation in that 
splendid discipline which has done so much towards building up the 
British Empire to it’s present colossal proportions, and more over, havé 
we not seen a tendency in the highest quarters to condone such 
offences 3 

Let us look well to this, for without the strictest discipline, § 
small force cannot expect success in facing odds, be their personal 
courage what it may. 


point in my opinion to;which we should pay atten- 
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As regards the three arms of our service. Foreign nations have 
greatly increased their artillery, and some of their guns are said to be 
as good as, or even better than ours. 

Well naturally, the best thing for us to do would be to incrcase 
our artillery too, but if this is not to be hoped for, we should pay even 
greater attention than ever to good and accurate shooting, and quick and 
accurate range finding. If the enemy brings against us two batteries 
to our one, well, we must destroy those batteries. You may say this is 
impossible. Well, I will give you on instattce of which I was an eye 
witness. 

At the battle of Charasia on the 6th of October 1879, on the 
right of the English position Major Parry commanded a battery of 16 
prs., supported by 3 squadrons. 

The Cabulees brought out of the Sung-i-Nowishta Pass a battery 
of Armstrong guns and opened fire on us. Their range was accurate 
but as they were firing blind shells they did us no damage. At first 
Parry paid no heed to them being occupied in watching the hills to 
his right, one of which had just been carried by Major—now General Sir 
George White. 

Presently, however, as their aim improved, he gave orders for two 
rounds of common shell from the right. 

The enemy’s guns were well placed behind the slope of a rolling 
mound in the mouth of the Pass where they were quite invisible except 
for the smoke, Well at the end of those 12 rounds, and I am not at 
all sure it was not before—the battery was silenced. The cavalry then 
pushed forward and we found 4 out of the 6 guns and 2 powder wagons 
smashed to pieces—bits of wheels and men and horses lying about in 
horrible confusion, and so damaged were the remaining two guns that 
they abandoned them on the road a little in rear. This is a good ins- 
tance of a battery destroyed in a few minutes by good shooting. The 
range was some thing over 1,900 yards. 

For our Infantry good shooting is of course great the grert desidera- 
tum. It was by good shooting that the Archers of Edward III won the pas- 
sage of the Somme at Blanche Taque—it was by good shooting that the 
Boers beat us in South Africa, and it is by good shooting that we must . 
win in future wars. Baron Marbot, in his interesting Memoirs, declares 
that the English beat the French in the Peninsula mainly owing to 
their splendid shooting, which he says was the best in Europe. 

Shooting has made great strides since then, and we should now 
aim at perfection in this most important branch of military education. 

While on this subject, I have a word to say about our present 
system of musketry training. 

Individual shooting is given a secondary place, and the figure of 
merit which is what every regiment wishes to shine in, is made to de- 
pend on collective shooting. 

Well, I havo nothing to say against collective shooting, except to 
mention en passant that the Boers were individual marksmen and we 
volleyists and the result is historical. But what I do want to say is 
that it seems to me that we are not going the best way to work to 
improve our volley firing. 
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To. practise volley shooting is not the way to improve volley shoot- 
ing. This sounds paradoxical, but a little consideration will show what 
I mean. 

A section of 20 men fires a volley. Every rifle explodes simult- 
-aneously. ‘A splendid volley ”-we say at the firing point. 

When the result is signalled we find that only 10 of the 20 bullets 
have struck the target. Where have the missing 10 gone to? Who 
‘have scored and who missad of the 20? 

Nobody knows, and naturally it eventually happens that nobody 
cares, and that the men come to look on it all as a piece of luck. 

In no practice can we hope for improvement unless we are made 
aware of our faults and are thus enabled to correct them It seems to 
me that collective firing should be practised with blank cartridge. This 
will improve men in rapid loading—precision of fire, and control of fire. 
For the range part of it, I would divide the practice into two parts. 
The first should consist of individual firing by word of command, with 
each shot signalled. 'The second part should consist of squads of 6 or 
8 men firing volleys, each at his own target. It would then be seen 
who were proficient and who required more practice in part I. Fiually, 
at the end of the course, I would have volley firing under service con- 
ditions for prizes. The result of the latter practice whould show the 
actual fire value of the troops engaged in the contest. 

Besides good shooting however, we should, I think, not lose sight 
of the tactics of our greatest of generals—the Duke of Wellington. 

In the Peninsula he was constantly employed in facing odds and 
he adopted the best possible system—a defensive—offensive réle. 

This consisted in choosing before hand the strongest possible posi- 
tion and arranging his troops thereon to the best advantage. 

He then allowed the enemy to break their heads against this posi- 
tion, remaining strictly on the defensive, until they seemed tired and 
disheartened. He then suddenly assumed the offensive, and by a 
vigorous counter attack, drove them far from his front, taking good 
care however not to abandon his original position by pursuing tov far. 

We have seen the mistake made by the Guards at Talavera. 

Well, it seems to me that these tactics have been lost sight of 
‘We hear to-day of nothing but systems of attack—attack formations 
and the like. In our Camps of Instruction we practise attacks but 
how seldom do we see a defence practised ? 

We may be—and before long—called upon to meet in the field a 
civilized army greatly our superior in numbers, and in this country 
where our army is composed of Europeans and Natives, anything like a 
defeat, or even a serious oheck, is by all means to bo avoided, as if the 
Natives once lose their confidence in us they will have lost all confidence 
in themselves. We should therefore, I am persuaded, resume Welling- 
ton’s tactics and practice defence, which will not only accustom our 
soldiers to the rdle they may be forced by circumstances to assume, but 
will also accustom our generals to cultivate that military “eye for coun- 
try” which is so important in selecting a defensive position. 

As regards our cavalry, I think we should be wise if we freed our- 
selves completely from the trammels of foreign systems, 
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‘If the odds are against us, no extension of our front line will pre- 
vent us from being out-flanked. On the other hand, no system of 
echelons, however well calculated, will give us victory when opposed to 
an enemy who also fights in echelons and who is our superior in strength. 

What must we do then with our cavalry? We should I think cul- 
‘tivate a system of rapid mancuvre, and not fear to manceuvre, feint, 
and even retire, when in close proximity with the enemy. 

Our tactics must resemble those of a light-weight opposed toa 
heavy-weight. boxer. He does not stand in front to receive the slogging 
blows of his adversary, but, avoiding them, he relies on his superior 
agility, and springing to the right, to the left, to the rear, he delivers 
his own blows in the most unexpected places. These should be our 
tactics. 

Avoiding a crushing front attack, we should approach it as closely 
as possible so as to prevent the enemy from foresceing our object, then 
‘by a rapid spring, gain his flank and attack by successive echelons, 
and we should not hesitate to engage by single squadrons if time does 
not permit of our forming larger bodies, for surprise will be a great 
factor in our favour. 

Our aim should be to defeat and put to flight each successive unit 
of the enemy’s force, pursuing with small units to prevent them from 
rallying, and rapidly rally our victorious squadrons for the prompt 
support of the nearest body engaged. In this way we shall be contiuu- 
ally bringing up fresh bodies of troops into the fight. 

Such manceuvres will of course require careful and skilful training 
in time of peace. ; 

We must do something to compensate for our weakness in cavalry, 
and it seems to me that in the direction of rapid manwuvre there lie 
Great potentialities of success. 

Finally, a word about our officers. We have to-day in our army 
as gallant and devoted gentlemen as those who fought at Crécy and 
the other glorious battles we have reviewed. But personal courage 
in these days is not sufficient to ensure victory. We want knowledge, 
skill in handling troops, an eye for country, quick to seize on points of 
vantage, and most of all perhaps, we require an intimate acquaintance 
with the military history of the past in order that we may profit to-day 
by the lessons it contains. All this is not to be achieved without study, 
and in conclusion I would most earnestly impress on my brother ofticers 
the necessity for devoting a certain portion of thcir time to the study 
of their most noble profession, the rewards of which are Honor and 
Glory ; Fame, and Advancement ; the approval of a Gracious Sovercign, 
and the blessings of a grateful people. 


Cotoxet Ian Hamitton :—Your Excellency, General Brackenbury, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. It may serve toclear the way for a discussion of 
wider issues, if I venture a few words in friendly criticism of one of the 
principal deductions drawn by Colonel Neville from his study of our 
military history. 
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I refer to the lecturer’s remarks on our present system of Musketry 
training, regarding which he states, ‘individual Shooting is given quite 
a secondary place, and the figure of merit which is what every regiment 
wishes to shine in, is made to depend on collective shooting.” 

The allusion. is evidently to the native army course, for, in the 
British army, individual shooting does still count in the figure of merit. 
Although, however, it is perfectly true that the individual musketry 
training of the native army is now mainly a regimental business, the 
results of which no longer appear in the figure of merit, I think it 
hardly follows that the individual shooting has become a secondary con- 
sideration. It is, 1 think, indisputable that no group can be expected 
to fire accurate volleys unless the men composing that group have each 
of them been trained to shoot well in their individual capacity. And I 
maintain therefore that the commanding officer who wishes his regiment 
to excel in collective practices must nevertheless continue to give his 
first, and not his second, consideration to the training and shooting of 
the individual sepoy. 

In the following sentence Colonel Neville observes, “The Boers were 
individual marksmen and we volleyists, and the result is historical.” 
Now certainly this is no occasion for discussing the vexed question of 
the relative values of collective and individual firing, but at the same 
time it is right, I think, to point out that the premises here given can 
lead to no fair inference. For, in 1881, the British army were certainly 
not volleyists in the present sense of the word, and it was only very 
occasionally that collective fire was employed by them in action. At 
Majuba there were perhaps half-a-dozen volleys fired carly in the day, 
at a range of 1100 yards, by a single section. It was reported after- 
wards that several horses had been killed and that a man had been 
wounded by these volleys, but, however this may be all the rest of the 
firing on that day was individual, ‘both as regards the firing of our side 
and of the Boers. At Laings Nek and at the Ingogo the firing was 
entirely individual on both sides. 

In his next paragraph the lecturer has advanced a view that volley 
firing constitutes an exception to a pretty general rule and that prac- 
tice, in this particular connection, does not make perfect. “To practice 
volley shooting,” he says, ‘is not the way to improve volley shooting.” 
He then gives some very ingenious reasons to prove why this must be 
the case, but I cannot help thinking that the following figures may lead 
toa more reliable conclusion. At the time of the Afghan war, 1879- 
1880, our native infantry used to expend only five rounds in volleys, all 
the rest of their ammunition being reserved for individual practices. 
These five rounds were fired with the Snider rifle, but at much casier 
distances, targets and general conditions than those at present obtain- 
ing, and the percentage of hits made was 28-94. In 1889-1890, or ten 
years later, this percentage had risen to 42:72 although rapid “volleys 
were by that time included in the course. 

In 1892-1893 vhe course had been made still more difficult, includ- 
ing volleys at a moving object, as well as rapid volleys, and yet the 
percentage rose to 50°12. Finally, in 1893-1894 the record was again 
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broken and the volley firing percentage of hits to rounds fired attained 
the really admirable figure of 51:80. 

In other words, as we have pegged away at collective firing and 
taken an ever increasing proportion of rounds from individual practices 
and devoted them to volleys, so have the percentages obtained in these 
volleys risen in more than corresponding ratio. 

Tt may be urged that these are merely target results which do not 
prove that our fire would be really more effective in war. In 1891, 
however, an excellent opportunity offered itself of getting hold of some 
actual service statistics. I will not go into the story of how they were 
obtained which is recorded in the Annual Musketry Report for 1891-1892. 
The facts brought out were as follows :— 

In the Samana expedition the total percentage of casualties on the 
enemy's side to rounds fired by us was 3°55.—Whereas, at Charasia, in 
1880, under similar but on the whole more favorable conditions, the 
percentage realised was only °71. 

According then to war tests as well as target results our efficiency 
seems to have about doubled since we have taken so sedulously to the 
practice of our volleys. So far I have dealt to the best of my ability 
with what may be called the destructive portion of Colonel Neville’s 
criticism. But I have also a very few words to say with regard to the 
alternative system of musketry training proposed for our adoption. 

The first period of this course would consist of individual firing 
by word of command. 

The second period of volleys by sections, each man having his own 
target to fire at. (An excellent idea I may remark but expensive and 
troublesome from the regimental point of view). The third period of 
volley firing under service conditions. 

Now I cannot reconcile this proposed course with the previous 
remarks of the lecturer regarding our neglect of individnal firing which 
he backed by an example from the Boer war of 1881. For the fault I 
would venture to find with the conditions laid down is that under their 
operation individualism will be suppressed entirely. 

Under the system proposed the soldier would never once be allowed 
to discharge his rifle at his own discretion, and I fear the result would 
be that in wood fighting or on outposts he would be much less ready 
and efficient than a sepoy trained under the existing conditions of the 
native army course. 

Your Excellency, General Brackenbury, I am ashamed to have 
taken up so much valuable time on what is more or less technical and a 
side issue. 

Thave nothing more to add unless it be a demur to the theory, 
expressed at the beginning of the lecture, that the veriest coward who 
can hold a rifle straight will be more than a match for a Rowland or an 
Oliver. Modern inventions may toa certain extent equalise physical 
strength and weakness, but it still requires a man, and a brave, cool 
man, to hold a rifle straight in action. The more cowardly the indivi- 
dual the more crookedly he will hold his rifle as soon as ever the bullets 
begin to fly about. The calls made upon courage by modern warfare 
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will, I venture to think, be just as severe in the future as they have 
been in the past, and surely this thought should afford some ground for 
reasonable hope and confidence to a nation possessing the records set’ 
forth in the lecture just delivered. 


Geveral Sir H. Brackensury :—For five years of my life I held’ 
the Professorship of Military History at Woolwich, and during those 
years I studied elaborately and’ minutely scores of campaigns and hun- 
dreds of battles, travelling over a great part of Europe and examining 
on the spot those local conditions which had affected battles, that had 
influenced the fate of nations. In the twenty years that have since 
passed I have so forgotten all those details with which I was once 
familiat that, were I now called upon to undergo an examination with- 
out previous preparation, I should probably be beaten by any average 
Sandhurst cadet. Without doubt those to whom I lectured have 
equally forgotten these details, and yet that close study of mine has not 
been, I trust, without value, both to myself and to those who were 
once my pupils. Few things have given me greater pleasure than the 
letters which now I sometimes receive from old pupils who Have become 
distinguished soldiers, and who recall themselves to my recollection, 
telling me that my lectures first led them to think seriously about their 
profession. I have said this because I want to impress upon you that 
the way to study or to teach military history is not to endeavour to 
load the mind with details, but to draw from. those details principles 
and deductions, and that if those principles and deduotions are remem- 
bered, the details on which they were founded’ may be forgotten. And 
so those amongt the audience to-day, who may feel it is hopeless to 
endeavour to remember all that they have heard about the battles whicli 
Colonel Neville has so graphically described, may take comfort and 
know that their time has been well spent if they can remember the few 
and simple principles which he has deduced from these studies in tactics. 

The great principle which I think Colonel Neville has established 
is that for our troops to be able to face odds, as they so often have to 
do, they must have, first, perfect armament ; secondly, perfect train- 
ing of men and of officers; thirdly, perfect discipline ; and I will 
endeavour to put these same principles to you in a different way. In 
his history of the French Revolution Carlyle gives a brilliant descrip- 
tion of one man facing odds. He tells us of Bonillé standing alone on 
the steps at Metz and keeping back a whole mutinous regiment. Every. 
now and then a musket is levelled at him which he looks on as a bronze 
general would, and which is always struck up by some corporal or 
other. It is the eftect of discipline still telling upon the men. For two 
hours he stands thus keeping that regiment at bay. And it is in con- 
nection with this episode that Carlyle uses that wonderful expression 
“ Discipline is a kind of miracle ; it marks by faith.” 

Now in order that the soldier may face great odds calmly and with 
confidence, that faith must, I think, be three-fold. He must have 
faith in his weapon, he must have faith in his own skill to use that 
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weapon, and he must have faith in the officer who leads him. As 
regards the weapons of the British soldier in India they are the best 
that the mechanical science of England can supply. As regards the 
skill to use that weapon, his training has for many years past been 
under the general superintendence of Commanders-in-Chief who have 
been selected as being the ablest and most distinguished soldiers in the 
Empire, and under the direct supervision of specially selected officers, 
each of whom is skilled and able, and enthusiastic about his special 
subject, and not one of whom is, I am sure, unwilling to consider any 
suggestion for improvement that is made ; while I know from returns 
recently prepared at my request in the Intelligence Department at home, 
that the Government of India is more liberal in the supply of ammuni- 
nition for such training than any other Government in the world. Thus 
then the soldier may well possess faith both in his weapon and in his 
training to use it. 

And now as regards faith in his officers. It:is even now too often 
said by those who dislike study, “All these examinations and this train- 
ing are useless. We all know that when real fighting comes the one- 
thing that is wanted is pluck; if you have that the men. will follow you 
anywlicre.” There never was a greater mistake: Skill without courage 
is of no avail but courage without skill may lead to disaster.. Let me 
give you asingle example from one of those battles of which Colonel 
Neville has spoken. There is a letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to Sir. 
Thomas Munro, written a few wecks after the battle of Assaye, in 
which he-says ; “Our losses would not have exceeded half of what they 
were had it not been fora mistake of the officer commanding the 
Picquets. When I saw that the enemy had occupied Assaye in force. 
J ordered him to kecp out of shot from that village. Instead of that 
he led directly upon it. The 74th, who were on the right of the first 
line-followed the picquets and the great loss we sustained was in those 
two bodies. Nor was this all. The cavalry which J had intended to 
keep fresh and unbroken for the pursuit had to be engaged to save the 
74th, and they became so disorganised that they were unable to pursue 
after the battle. Moreover our last reserves had to be brought into. 
action, we had no reserves left, and a party of straggling horse cut up 
eur wounded.” Wellesley with a generosity which he did not always. 
display, as those of you who have read Mercer’s book on Waterloo will 
remember, said, “I do not wish to blame this officer for it was not pos- 
sible for a man to lead troops into a hotter fire than he did.” But we 
who do not even know this officer's name, and who may regard him 
merely as a figure in history, may I think remember that with all his 
eouraye it was to his want of skill that the deaths of more than half 
= men killed in. that battle, and of those wounded who were cut up, 
ia due. 

There are some words by Napier, the conqueror and regenerator of 
Sind, to which this example lends singular force. An ignorant officer,” 
he says, —“ is a murderer.” “All brave men confide in the knowledge that 
he pretends to possess, and when the death trial comes, their generous 

flows in vain. Merciful God! How can an ignorant man:charge 
D 
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himself with so much bloodshed!” And then he says, he, the trained 
soldier, he, the great General, “I have studied war long, earnestly and 
deeply, and yet I tremble at my own deficiencies.” To such words 
from such a man it would be waste of time for me to attempt to add. 

One word more, and I have done. ‘“Omelettes cannot be made 
without breaking eggs.”—Battles cannot be won without losing men. 
Some of us present have seen, in these fights against odds, our comrades 
and our friends fall by our side. Others have had to weep at home 
over loved ones killed. To such I can only say that every true soldier 
envies such a death—death with no lingering pains, no backward looks 
of longing and regret, but death swift and sudden in the full flush and 
vigour of manhood. The thought of every true soldier is summond up 
in the two well known lines of Macanlay 

“* How can man die better 
Than in facing fearful odds?” 

And now I would ask you to join me in two votes of hearty thanks 
the first to the Commander-in-Chief and Lady White for their kindness 
in lending us this room ; the second to Colonel Neville for the brilliant 
lecture that he has delivered, a lecture that was throughout clear and 
bright, perfect both in matter and in manner, a lecture that must-have 
cost him much study, and much thought, and which has I am sure to 
you, as to me, been of the greatest interest, and given food for deep 
reflection. 


The following are a few remarks which had the lecture been able 
to be circulated before it was delivered Colonel G. Young would have 
liked to have put forward in the discussion. 


Colonel Neville has justly referred to the importance of discipline 
as one of the main lessons to be drawn, but only in general terms; I 
should like to bring that importance a little closer home. 

For I should be inclined to say, first, that the power of a small 
force to face odds lies in this one item of discipline, and in this alone, 
and that this importance of discipline is not merely one of the main les- 
sons to be drawn, but the lesson, both from every one of the instances 
given in the lecture and from every other occasion where a small force 
has defeated a large one. And, secondly, I would remark that this 
multiplication of power (for it is nothing less) which is given by discip- 
line is only obtained, like all other things worth having, by (a) much 
thought and (6) constant practice, and I do not think that at present it 
gets either the one or the other, at all events in the way necessary. 

The power of discipline does not merely mean a power to keep men 
from running away when they would otherwise do so; it means much 
more than this, viz., a power to keep men from advancing when and 
where they are inclined, or from firing when and where thcy are in- 
clined, and soon, which all requires a much higher power over them 
than one which merely keeps them from running away. It is, in fact 
the power, when their whole natural inclination impels them to doa 
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certain thing or go in a certain direction, to cause them to do just the 
reverse ; to halt or turn aside when they are wild to rush onwards, or 
to remain silent under a withering fire without firing a shot in reply. 
As regards then the importance of discipline being the lesson to be 
learnt from the lecture as that item which makes a small force able to 
beat a large one. 

In the very first battle Colonel Neville gave us we have Edward 
TI, making a dash on Paris, thus misleading his enemy, and then sud- 
denly turning round and doubling back to the bridge which he was thus 
able to seize. 2 

Again at Talavera we have the cavalry of the German Legion pull- 
ed up in its headlong charge by the power ef discipline at the very 
brink of the nulla on the left flank, and go saved from disaster, while 
want of the same power involved the rest of the brigade in heavy 
logs, 

Again at the Coa we have the 43rd, saving the whole force from 
destruction by action which none but the very highest discipline could 
have enabled troops to take ; anything short of it would have resulted 
in the whole force being thrown pell mell on the bridge together and 
have involved destruction of the whole. 

And in the other battles referred to in the lecture it is just the 
same; again and again we have instances of things being done which 
bag the day, and which only a high pitch of discipline gave the power 
to do. 

And 80 it will be found in every battle where a small force has 
beaten a large one ; it will be found always owing to something being 
done which only a very unusually high discipline in his troops gave the 
commander the power to do; some blow struck suddenly and unerpect- 
edly, some feint made in one direction and then the force rapidly trans- 
ferred in a different direction or something of that kind. And again in 
almost every battle prominent instances will be found where the causes 
which led to defeat were brought about, not so much because the com- 
mander failed to see that if he did a certain thing it would save him, as 
from the inability to get certain troops to go just where and when he 
wanted them, or to halt just where and when he meant, or to withdraw 
troops from one point and to apply them promptly to another point, or 
to get them to fire or to cease fire just when he intended. 

And again in the older wars, among the Grecks, Persians, &c., how 
many times was not defeat solely caused because troops launched into a 
gharge could not be got to halt when intended. And what gained the 
Romans all their victories, but their power of discipline. And civilized 
man ought to be better able to acquire discipline than even the Romans. 

And again we have Colonel Neville’s own observation as to the réle 
which will afford the only chance of success to a weaker cavalry, wz. 
the réle of the light weight boxer versus the heavy weight, the réle of 
feint, and manoeuvre, é&c. 

Now all these things, when translated, mean simply one and the 
same thing, wiz., disciplgne. The things which done in the past have 
won victory over larger forces (and which we require to be able to do in 
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order to win similar victories in the future) were only able to be done 
because there was a discipline above that of the opponents, and I am 
afraid far above that of the present day, though there is no reason why 
-we should not regain it. The only way by which a small force can 
beat a large onc is by the réle of feint, of mancuvre, of pretending ta 
strike here but really attacking there, of pretending to be beaten back 
- and then suddenly turning on the enemy and beating him in detail, aud 
so on, and so on,and so on. But these things are not even to be dreamt of 
by the commander of a force whose discipline is merely ordinary ; only 
the very highly disciplined force, trained to obey instantly and no mat- 
ter what the circumstances, can do such things as these. It applies of 
-course to all arms, but chiefly to infantry, because as has often been 
said, in artillery we deal mainly with guns, in cavalry with horses, but 
in infantry with men, and men are not so easily made to subordinate 
their wills to that of one man as are horses and guns. 

And what I want to emphasize is, that when the section com- 
“mander can so hold his section in the hollow of his hand that he can 
deliver its fire, or stop that fire, or pour it forth again, or turn it this 
way or that, with the precision with which he might throw a hand- 
grenade ; when the company commander can so hold his company like 
-a machine absolutely subordinate to his will that (no matter what the 
crisis or the temptation to rush hither or thither) he can in an instant 
stay its course, turn it this way or that, or forma front in any direc- 
tion ; when the battalion commander can so hold his battalion at his 
-absolute will that it will at a word charge, or halt, or retire, “as if on 
parade” under a fire which remains unanswered, then, and not till then 
can those things be done which enabled odds to be faced, and a small 
-force to beat alarge one. And nothing but the very highest pitch of 
«discipline will enable the section, the company, and the battalion to act 
as I have described when, not a parade ground but a battle field, with 
all its exciting influences, is the scene upon which such action is 
required, 

Once we had this discipline, and our infantry were pre-eminent 
‘throughout Europe for it, but, from national, political, and other 
causes we have declined from that highest ideal, though not perhaps 
as much as some of our neighbours. Qn the other hand we require 
it very much more now than ever before (1) because modern war re- 
quires it more than that of any former age, and (2) because the dis- 
parity in our numbers is greater than in those ages. I maintain that 
we can get it again if we try; but it is to be learnt in peace, not 
in war. How it is to be got is the problem of the regimental command- 
er; backed of course by the higher authorities of the army, and of the 
government. But it can certainly I think be done. Only by instilling 
it into the man, from the very first hour he joins as a recruit, that 
che has got one thing to learn absolutely, viz., to obey; with the most 
‘prompt, the most implicit, the most unquestioning obedience ; not that 
he is to become a mere unreasoning machine, but that he is to rise to 
‘a much higher ideal than that, viz, a voluntary subordination of his 
whole will to the will of another who commands in order that they may 
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jointly achieve an object to be achieved in no other way; that he has 
in fact become a piece in a machine which will only work (to success) 
on that one condition, a machine which without this condition will 
«rumble to pieces and involve him too in its ruin; only thus can it be 
done. And as I have said the soldier of the present age ought to be 
able to acquire this higher ideal of an unwavering discipline better 
than the Roman soldier, or even the English soldier of a former day, 
and if he is but taught it in the right way will acquire it. 

It cannot be learnt in war; it must be learnt in the barrack room, 
in the orderly room, on the range, and on the training parade. ‘The man 
has got to acquire a habit, one which is strange to every feeling of all 
his previous existence, a habit of absolute, unquestioning, instant sub- 
ordmation of his will to the, perhaps apparently erroneous, will of 
another, And it must be acquired just like other things, by practice 
in the very smallest details, and even in many little things in which 
{except in order to gain the habit) such implicit obedience would be 
quite unessential. 

The temper of our age is against it. But unless it can be done 
{and I maintain that it can), to attempt the only réle by which odds 
can be faced successfully is impossible ; the ship will refuse to answer 
the helm just at the very moment when its doing so would keep it off 
the rocks. It is of no use for the brain to know just how to plant a 
blow, and for the eye to see just where it would be effective, if the hand 
will not obey but wants to go some way of its own; it is of no use for 
the fisherman to see just the spot on the water where the fly he throws 
should alight, if the hand and the rod will not obey his will; it is of 
a0 use for the soldier to have in his hand a weapon if he cannot launch 
it just exactly at the spot and just exactly at the moment that his 
brain and eye tell him will achieve success ; the moment passes and the 
opportunity is gone. 

Besides those indicated above, these are also many ways in regard 
to field training by which the power thus learnt may be increased by 
Practice ; such as the constant practice of the kind of problems which 
occur in retirements before a superior force, the rapid taking up (against 
time) of fresh formations in a few minutes to meet sudden attacks from 
unexpected directions, the sudden change from the offensive to the 
defensive, and ao on. 

And when at last we have acquired the power of which I have 
been speaking, and can do with our troops the things I have indicated, 
then we need have no fear of facing odds, and an English soldier will 
once again be equal, (notwithstanding all improvements in weapons) 
to three of any other nation. For he will be one of a force which has 
a it the power to adopt that réle which can alone win when facing 
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By Major Masters, C. I. Horse. 


The appearance of the report on Swimming Instruction, as carried 
out by the 9th Bengal Lancers, which was published in the November 
1893 number of the Journal of the United Service Institution of India, 
has induced me to send you the following notes as an appropriate 
appendix :— 

Ihave for some time endeavoured to find means whereby cavalry 
may be enabled to cross rivers with their arms and accoutrements com- 
plete, without the assistance of boats or other appliances which may not 
be procurable at the time. The men and horses can swim across easily 
enough ; but the saddlery, arms and accoutrements of a sowar in march- 
ing order weigh 6 stone; and the difficulty is to cross these over with- 
out wetting. It will only be in exceptional cases that time or means 
will be available for providing boats, or for procuring sufficient materials 
for constructing rafts of wood, or hay, or mussuks, é&e., 

On service a regiment will probably be directed to eross a river 
without any previous warning, and it will be thrown upon its own 
resources entirely, and not be able to count upon external aid. 

The carrying power of the mussuks of the regimental bhisties 
would be a mere bagatelle to the actual requirements of a regiment under 
such circumstances, as a raft composed of all the mussuks in a regiment 
would take a long time to put together, and it would not carry over six 
saddles in marching order at a time, without getting them wet. 

T have tried the following methods, and have obtained far better 
results than can be obtained from rafts of mussuks, or of any other 
material likely to be procurable under the conditions of active service. 


1st Method. 


A portable raft can be constructed with the following materials :-- 
Ten cords each 20 feet long, of same thickness as camp 
colour lines the ends whipped with thin wire to pre- 
vent fraying and to stiffen them 8} lbs. 
A net made of rope, of same kind asabove, 8 feet square, | 
with meshes 4” square a 
A waterproof sheet 8} feet square, with eight brass eyelets 


on each side ... ve 144 Ibs, 
Two sets of tin cans, 11 inches each, which fit into one 
another aes Beak tesa ae ae «» 40° Ibs. 


Total... 63 Ibs, 
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The net and ropes St into one set of tins, and the waterproof sheet 
into the other ; and the two packets fit into saddle bags, and may be 
carried on a horse or riding camel. The tin cans are made of kerosine 
oil tins, and numbered inside consecutively from 1 to 11; the latter 
being the largest size, and measuring 12” diameter: by 13” high. All 
the tins are the same length, with round sides and flat ends, and with 
diameters diminishing just sufficiently to enable them to telescope into 
one another without sticking. Each tin has three iron Ds. size §” sold- 
ered on as shewn in figure A, one being in the-centre of closed end, and 
two diagonally opposite one another on edge of open end of timcan. 
Each tin has to be tested regarding its being air-tight, by forcing it 
under water, open end downwards, and observing whether the escape of 
bubbles shews any leakage. 

Ten regimental lances with the above materials can, in from 12 to 
14 minutes, be constructed into a raft which wit carry 1000 Ibs. weight. 

Procedure to fix up the raft— 

Arrange the five bigger tins thus (11)8)(7)(9)(1C) for one side, and 
the six smaller tins thus (6)(3)(1)(2)(4))5) for another: side ; so also with 
the 11 tins of second set ; the whole thus form the four sides of raft. 

Each side is then put together as follows-:— 

Take two Iances and one of the 20 feet cords, the eentre of which 
fasten with a clove hitch on to a Iance, 18”from itg end ; and face the 
lance on to one side of the tins vide figure B, which. shews the course 
of the cord (shewn in red) before it is tightened up. Then with the 
remaining half of the cord fasten the second lance in a similar manner’ 
to the opposite sides of the tins, and lastly bring the two ends of cord 
together again and fasten them. Figure C. shews one of the sides lace? 
on and tightened up above and below, and finished off. 

When the four sides are finished and ready as in figure C, arrange 
them in a square (figure D) having the open ends of tins downwards 
Cross two lances for diagonals at bottom, and take two cords and clove 
hitch them on the centre of crossed lances at (E); and the four ends of 
ropes are then drawn taught towards the four corners, and the three 
lance ends at each of the lower corners are fastened, after which the 
same rope ends fasten the two lance ends.of upper corners. 

The waterproof sheet is now fastened in position to the upper lances 
along their sides, by means of a 10” length of twine in each eyelet hole. 
Lastly clove hitch the centres of two more cords on two upper corners. 
diagonally opposite one another, and with an end of each rope (one for 
each side) lace the sides. of the net through each mesh evenly along the 
lances on upper sides. 

The raft is now ready and should next be lifted and floated on the 
water. The two remaining ropes are available for towing the raft. 

This raft needs to be loaded uniformly all round, or extra pressure 
on one side will sink that end. The weight carrying power of the raft lies 
in the net resting on the water, which bears. the load. The air-tight 
compartments forming the sides of the raft are intended to support only 
the edges of the net and waterproof sheet high above the water line. 


_ The net bears the weight of the load, which rests on the water, andis 
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stipported by the amount of the pressure of the water thereby displaced. 
The waterproof sheet prevents the water from penetrating into the in- 
terior. 

A single horse has with ease towed such a raft with a load of 750 Ibs. 
of saddlery across a stream 200 yards wide ; but only a few horses are 
so steady that they may be trusted not to come against ‘the raft and 
get speared by the projecting lance points. With judicious handling 
this raft is capable of effecting great results, but probably it is not 
suited for the rough treatment it would be subjected to at the hands of 
the ordinary sowar. 


2nd Method. 


This consists of a bag of waterproof material, with a circular bot- 
tom 38” diameter, and upright sides 34” hich. vide Figure F. 

To pack the kit into the bag; the horse blanket is first doubled ; 
the open numdah placed in centre ; the saddle in marching order placed 
on numdah, seat uppermost, bridle, sword belt, stirrup irons, boots, and 
other kit placed under saddle; a triangular pyramid is formed with 
sword in scabbard hilt downwards in front of saddle, carbine with butt 
end on rear side of seat, and carbine bucket attached to saddle with 
muzzle end raised upwards on off side ; the top of this triangle is strap- 
ped together with the centre wallet strap; the blanket is next tied tight 
over all this ; the bundle is then placed into the waterproof bag and the 
mouth gathered in and closed. This pyramid formation gives an open 
space above the saddle, which makes it very buoyant in water, and it 
may be tilted 40° without risk of upsetting. 

The whole of a sowar’s saddlery arms and kit in marching order, 
weighing six stone, fits into this bag; and it can be thus towed across 
stream by the man and horse. Or 20 such bags may be fastened in a 
line and drawn across a stream by a cord extending from bank to bank ; 
and then the empty bags can be returned for a fresh load. 

This isa very simple and practical way of conveying kit across a 
stream, and very little time is lost in preparatory arrangements. A 
riding camel or pack horse may easily carry two packages each contain- 
ing 10 such bags carefully packed, the weight of which would amount 
to 130 Ibs. for 20 bags and 10 Ibs. rope of 400 yards length. This would 
supply the wants of a squadron, or even of a regiment. As these bags 
will be required for use only once ina way, they should not be ditli- 
cult to keep in a serviceable state. 

I do not know the best method of making waterproof material, but 
I have been very successful with the following receipt. Bags were made 
of ordinary white drill, such as summer clothing is made of, double 
sewn and not hemmed, the flat bottoms and lower 6” of sides being 
doubled, vide figure F. as this part bears the pressure of water. 

Eight pounds linseed oil was boiled and reduced to 4 lbs.; $ 1b. of 
bee’s wax was then added, the whole being heated and mixed thoroughly. 
The bag was covered with this compound, and put up to dry for a week 
or 10 days, and then it had a coating of copal varnish The ready made 
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THE FRANCO AUSTRIAN CAMPAIGN OF THE 297TH APRIL TO? 
THE 41TH JUNE 1859. 


Summarized from Prince Kraft’s Letters on Strategy. . 
By Captain A. A. E. Camppety, 25th P. I.. 


Note by author.—As the German publishers of the well known: 
Letters on Strategy by Prince Kraft zu. Hohenlohe refused permission. 
for the publication of any further translation of that work in the. pages. 
of this Journal except on conditions that it was beyond my means to 
accept, I venture to offer a more or less summarized account of the 
second campaign treated of, in.lieu of the translation and in. the belief. 
that it will be of interest to many. 


The campaign of the 29th April to the 4th-Fune 1859—that is to- 
say, the development of the war between France and Austria from its 
commencement to the battle-of Magenta—should be of all the greater 
interest and afford an even greater share of lessons of general value 
than the last campaign treated of (Jena, 1806,) in that we have here no 
overpowering genius such as Napoleon I. but on both sides leaders of 
only moderate gifts opposed to one another. Hence it is the more 
interesting to-consider what circumstances and measures upon the one 
side led to victory, and what upon-the other impelled to defeat. Never 
more true will the saying be found than here, that he-is the victor 
who makes the fewest mistakes. 

Political development.—In 1857 revolutionary movements had‘ 
taken place all over Jtaly carried on by the emissaries of Mazzini- 
Piedmont had given her secret assistance, in order by their help to 
obtain dominion over: Italy. England was not unfavourably disposed. 
towards the revolutionists. France however had been active in help- 
ing to foil the undertakings directed against Naples. In revenge for 
this action the- Italian propaganda decreed the death of Napoleon, and 
Orsini attempted the Emperor's life in January 1858. His last words. 
seem to have made-a deep impression on that monarch and to have great- 
ly influenced his future policy. Before June 1858 signs were not 
wanting of @ feeling on-the part of the French government hostile to 
the position of Austria in Italy. Moreover the Austrian govern- 
ment became aware that the discontent amongst their Italian subjects 
was being fanned by Piedmont. 

On the lst: January 1859, om the occasion of the New Year congra- 
tulations Napoleon said to the Austrian ambassador: “I regret that 
our relations with your government are not as cordial as they were > 
but I beg you to assure the Emperor that my personal feelings to, 
wards him remain unchanged.” 
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All the world knew already Napoleon’s practice of foreshadowing 
his policy by some public utterance. Though he thus lost the ad- 
vantage of the political surprise, he scems to have considered such a 
course necessary, in order to probe the public feeling of France. No one 
had any longer any doubt but that Napoleon had resolved upon war 
with Austria. The impression produccd was that of a threat. 

One would suppose that now Austria would either acquiesce with 
Napoleon's demands or mobilize and arm with all speed. The former 
course meant the cession of Lombardy and Venice,—which was impossible 
without a struggle. War was therefore inevitable. The sword had 
been forced into Austria’s hand. 

But no cession was made, neither did she arm with energy. For 
four months the most valuable time was wasted. The shilly shallying 
of Austrian policy during that time gave an impress to the whole 
conduct of the war. It is evident throughout its history and proves 
what influence the spirit of the guiding policy has upon the spirit 
in which the strategy is carried out. Naturally a general who knows 
that his government is resolved to stake the very existence of the country 
on the game, if necessary, will make up his mind to fiercer battles, 
than one who feels that his governement is disinclined for decisive 
measures, 

Comparison of strength.—On a peace footing the Austrian field 
army should by law have consisted of 334,263 men, 63,539, horses 
and 552 guns with their teams; at war strength, of 674,033 men, 
108,228 horses and 1,504 guns. The peace strength was however short 
by 25,000 men and 13,700 korses. The organization moreover had not 
been of long enough standing to supply the army with the requisite 
augmentation on mobilization. The war strength was consequently 
55,058 men and 55,677 horses less than it should have been. The 
official account however states that the levies to be raised in the spring 
and the volunteers covered this deficiency. We may then take the 
strength of the Austrian army at the opening of the year 1858 at 
674,000 men, 50,000 horses and 1,504 guns. 

The French army in peace amounted to 390,812 men and 77,227 
horses, in war to 610,435 meu and 152,427 horses. To this add 209 
batteries of 6 guns or 1,254 guns. 

The Sardinian forces on a peace footing amounted to 49,273 men, 
6,290 horses, and 80 guns, on a war footing to 86,806 men, 15,358 
horses, and 160 guns, of which some 3,300 men were not available in 
the ficld. 

The numbers therefore on both sides were fairly equal. 

As to the marine forces, suffice it to say that the Franco-Sardinian 
fleet had no need for anxiety as to their troop-transports from the Freuch 
to the Ligurian and Tuscan coasts. 

A further comparison must be drawn between the numerical and 
the real strengths of the two armics. 

In the first place, the French army numbered in peace nearly 
400,000 men, in war over 600,000 while the Austrian army had on 
mobilization almost to double itself. The French therefore could be 
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more easily and speedily mobilized, had a longer term of peace service 
and would consequently be better trained. 

On the other hand, the Austrian army could be more quickly concen- 
trated on the theatre of war. It commanded two lines of rail to Verona 
(one somewhat broken). France had to trust to transport by sea, to 
which one line only led from inland, while from Genoa on to Turin 
there was but one line of doubtful capacity. She had also the road 
over the Alps. This line of communication even as late as May offered 
serious difficulties. : 

The more favourable organization of the French army consequently 
appears counterbalanced by the greater power of Austria to concentrate 
in strength on the scene of operations, especially if she took advantage 
of the winter, when the Alps were impassable. A further point in. 
Austria’s favour is brought out when we consider the forces to be de- 
ducted from the totals above given as being required elsewhere. 

Sardinia had naturally the whole of her forces in the field, but 
France could not altogether deprive Algeria of her garrison, while with 
relations with England strained and the knowledge that the Germany 
that lay outside Austria could never be her ally, she could not leave 
her coasts and frontiers undefended. In fact a little over 300,000 men 
and 9,000 horses were all that France could throughout the war bring 
into the field of operations. 

Political situation.—On the other hand Austria had little to fear 
from the outside. Russia, in consequence of her attitude during the 
Crimean war, was not on friendly terms with her, but since the failure 
to bring about intimate relations between Russia and France in 1857, 
she had nothing to fear from the former enemy of France. England 
had been supporting Cavour and the Italian revolutionists, but rela- 
tions between France and England were strained and it was more pro- 
bable that the latter. would act as a friendly neutral than as a foe 
towards Austria. As for the Italian States, that lay outside Sardinia, 
these Austria had to protect and at the same expect hostilities on 
the part of the revolutionists. The overthrow of Sardinia was the 
best means of securing these allied states and also of putting an im- 
mediate stop to the revolutionary plots. The only Austrian troops 
therefore not available in the field were two army corps guarding the 
Adriatic coasts, and the garrisons of Rastadt and Mainz in Germany. 

Austria must have been fully as well informed then as we are now, 
of the condition and strength of the French and Sardinian forces, and 
the political view of the situation as above summarized, must have 
been quite clear to her statesmen. With Germany a friendly neutral, 
and Russia unlikely to move, she was sure of limiting the war, if she 
chose, to Italian territory. If Russia did show herself unfriendly, it 
was only one reason the more for putting the whole army into a con- 
dition to fight. 

Austrian dilatory mobilisation.—It has been urged that there were 
financial reasons for Austria’s dilatory mobilisation. Partial mobilisa- 
tions however are false economy, for they only produce insufficient 
numbers of fighting men and hence lead to costly defeat. The mere 
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fact that the army required ten weeks to complete its mobilisation was a: 
. good enough reason for commencing betimes to arm. 

Possibilities. —Had Austria ordered the mobilisation of her army 
the moment she received the news of Napoleon’s speech to Baron 
Hiibner, before the middle of March she would have been ready. The 
troops (infantry) which required less time to mobilise might meanwhile 
have been conveyed to the scene of operations, and allowing another 
fortnight for the transport of the rest, 300,000 men might have crossed 
the Ticino by the end of March. France up to the 20th of May proved’ 
unable to bring much over 100,000 men on to Italian territory, and in 
March would have been quite unable to save Sardinia from destruction.. 
With 300,000 Austrians across the Ticino in March or April, the revo-- 
‘utionary outbreak in Tuscany could not have occurred and the forma- 
tion of Garibaldi’s free troops: would scarcely have been possible. 

Half measures adopted.—There is no doubt that Austria was fully 
aware that war was inevitable. The Austrian official account states. 
that it was well known to the Government that warlike preparations 
were going on in France in: December 1858. The clearest proof how- 
ever is that in answer to Napoleon’s speech the II Army Corps was at- 
ence despatched to Italy, a move that attracted much notice. 

This insignificant strategical move did not at all correspond with: 
the gravity of the political situation. The corps was on a peace footing, 
some 16 or 12,000 men strong, and such a triftmg: re-inforcement to. 
the troops already garrisoned in Italy was no real accession of strength,. 
and causcd a great deal of alarm, not only because the force was. 
despatched direct from Vienna but also because the politicals at once 
made as much fuss as possible about the matter.. 

To make sucli a reply as this to Napoleon’s proffered challenge- 
was.to take up the gauntlet and accept combat. Had they only 
brought the battalions already stationed in Italy up to war strength, 
they would have had six times as many infantry there on the spot and: 
have caused less commotion. Sardinia made the despatch of the 
Austrian ITI Corps into Italy an excuse for pressing on her own arma-: 
ment and France no longer made any secret of what she was doing. 

Reasons for want of energy: The splendour in which the name of- 
Napoleon had in the fifth decade of this century involved itself dazzled’ 
the cyes of all Europe. This monarch had hitherto carried through 
every enterprise he had undertaken with such deliberate calmness and 
had succeeded in alt in such a way that every State recognised the pre- 
dominance of France and none cared: to fall foul of her. If then people 
in Austria clearly perceived that they would have to fight, it may have 
been that they did not care to admit it. It conld not have been want 
of money that caused the apparent lack of energy, for, as an Austria 
statesman once remarked, “ Has Austria ever had any money when she 
began a great war!” The Austrian statesmen of 1859 were men of’ 
great ability. They could see as clearly as other men how the ship of 
the State was steering. ‘The only possible explanation for the dilatory’ 
behaviour of Austria at this crisis is that her people wavered between 
the knowledge of the inevitable advent of the war and the hope of cir~ 
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cumventing it. They postponed the mobilisation again and again, and 
tried the palliatives of negotiation, until it was too late. 

We have learnt from the history of the first Napoleon what a 
paralyzing influence a man’s name may have upon Tactics. We see here 
the same phenomenon affecting Policy and Strategy. 

First refults of Austrian supineness.—So wavered Austria's policy 
from early in January to the end of April, between measures that reck- 
oned on war and measures that pointed to peace. Count Gyulai, the 
unfortunate strategist, who was entrusted with the command in Italy 
from the commencement, was kept in utter uncertainty as to what his 
task actually was—whether to adopt the defensive or take the offensive. 
At one moment it was expected that Germany would join in the struggle. 
Until she should be ready, no offensive action was possible. Should 
France and Sardinia attack now, before Germany declared herself, then 
Austria would have to merely defend herself in Italy and the issue of 
the war would be decided on the Rhine. The next moment the opinion 
was that it would be fatal to the advantages of the initiative in Italy, 
to wait so long for Germany. 

Gyulaz’s early plans.—The experience of 1848 and Gyulai’s train- 
ing strongly induced him to utilize the defensive strength of the famous 
Quadrilateral. For ten years this group of fortresses had been the 
pet theme of Austrian strategists. From the Quadrilateral they argued 
the invincibility of Austria in Italy. The idea was to take up a defen- 
sive position there, in the event of losing Lombardy, and from thence 
to make counter attacks on the enemy’s weak points. It is a dangerous 
thing to give oneself up to one idea, and imagine no other eventuality 
possible. Napoleon I. once said ‘He that holds the plateau of Rivoli, 
holds Italy.” With these words in his head Carlo Alberto marched to 
Rivoli in 1848. Radetzki let him quietly be drawn there, attacked him 
in flank and beat him. What is true of to-day, may be false under 
other conditions of policy, strategy and strength. Common sense must 
be the basis of strategy. To adhere to dead and gone systems can only 
lead to disaster. 

Mutilated telegrams in war.—Gyulai manifested his intention to 
stand on the defensive behind the Quadrilateral in several memoranda 
despatched to Vienna. On the Ist May he received a telegram, mutil- 
ated in transit and hence instructive in a tragi-comical way, as it must 
have been very misleading. It ran thus, “In the present position of 
affairs the theatre of war is confined to Italy chiefly. In fourteen days 
another army corps starts from here” d&c. The message reached Gyulai 
in this form, “In the present position of affairs the theatre of war is 
confined to Italy, chiefly to Verona. Daily another army corps starts 
from here &c.* 

Examples of such mistakes are not uncommon. In 1866 Gablenz 
gave orders to a brigade to march to Pransznitz (near Kaile.) It was, 
however, directed on Pransznitz on the Elbe, and the Prussian Guard 


* In Italian vorwiegend. In vierezhn Tagen ” &c. was the original message, 
which in its mutilated state ran, ‘‘ In Italien vorwiegend in Verona. Taglich ” &. 
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Corps found the debouchée of the defile opposite Eipel open and 
was able to attack Gablenz in rear. I had a personal experience ina 
telegram that ran “heute nicht ” (not to-day) whereas the original order 
was “heute nacht ” (to-night !), In 1870-71 on this account all telegrams 
were followed by their original written copies, a measure, of foresight, 
the necessity for which cannot be sufficiently insisted on. 

However, leaders of armies should not be tied down to the tele- 
graph line. ‘heir plans must be so extensive and dependent on com- 
binations that they can not be altered off hand 

Résumé Austria.—Napoleon’s new year specch was replied to by the 
despatch of the III. corps into Italy. There were three other corps on 
a peace footing in that country, the V. VII. and VIII. Sardinia and 
France went on with their armaments. 

At the end of January Napoleon proposed a congress to settle the 
Italian question. On the 6th February Austria declined the proposal, 
and Sardinia raised a war-loan af 50 million lira. 

Nevertheless no further Austrian reinforcements reached Italy. 
Only the four frontier battalions of the ITI corps stood at war strength, 
while the batteries of the Austrian army in Italy were raised to a war- 
footing with horses from other corps--a measure which permanently 
injured the fighting power of the whole of the rest of artillery. 

On the 14th February Gyulai reported that for an offensive move- 
ment westwards he had at his disposal only 12 brigades with a total of 
25,742 men, after sufficiently garrisoning the Quadrilateral. To subdue 
Piedmont alone he wanted five corps in the field. Against France and 
Sardinia combined he could with this force only hold his own within the 
Quadrilateral. To attack the allies he would require seven army corps. 
During February fresh disturbances arose in Parma, Modena, Toscana, 
and in Lombardy. 

On the 25th and 28th February orders were first given to augment 
the II., IIL, V., VII. and VIII. corps. On the 10th March, orders were 
issued for the location of the necessary trains. Meanwhile Austria can- 
vassed for the assistance of the other German states, but without much 
energy. 

On the Ist March Count Cavour officially stated that the independ- 
ence of Italy and the expulsion of the Austrians were the “ conditio sine 
quénon” of a peaceful settlement of the inter-national dissensions. 
France declared that she had never had more confidence in the preserva- 
tion of peace than just at this time and as late as the 5th March denied 
she was arming. 

England sought to interpose. Lord Cowley’s mission failed early in 
March. 

At the end of the month Austria demanded the disarmament of 
Sardinia as a preliminary to negotiations. This step put an end toa 
peaceful adjustment of the quarrel, and yet it was not until the 5th 
and 6th April that orders were issued for the mobilisation of II, LII., 
V., VIL, VII, VI. and IX. corps, of which the first five were already 
being augmented while the last two needed ten weeks to be ready. The 
Tl. corps had been announced ready to leave Vienna on the 29th March 
but its transport was not effected until the 13th and 28th April. 
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Hitherto England had stood by Austria. But a ministerial crisis 
came on and a change in policy. On the 3rd April England supported 
France. 

Soon after this an inspired article appeared in the Moncteur and on the 
19th April Cavour declared in favour of general disarmament. Meanwhile 
France and Sardinia continued preparations with greater zeal than ever. 

On the 20th, the Austrian Government, in consequence apparently 
of news of the movement of French troops towards Italy, directed Count 
Gyulai to present Sardinia with the ultimatum, which delayed by inter- 
ference from England was postponed to the 3rd. Three days’ respite 
was proposed and refused. On the 27th telegraphic orders reached 
Gyulai to cross the frontier. 

Ou the 24th April (that is, before it was completely ready) the IX. 
corps received orders for Italy. 

Ou the 25th the first French troops entered Savoy and neutral 
Genevan territory. On the 26th the first French troops landed at 
Genoa. On the 25th also Gyulai reported that owing to the “rapid 
advance” of the French he had decided to act on the defensive. The 
grounds of his adopting this decision are not apparent. 

Gyulai took the field with an army of five corps, one infantry and 
one cavalry division, amounting to in all about 150,000 men, 7,000 
horses and 400 guns, including garrison troops available for fighting 
and Urban’s reserve division detailed for the supression of disturbances 
in Lombardy. Many battalions especially those of the I. and II corps 
had not reached their established strength when ordered to move. In 
fact, had four army corps been mobilized on the 6th April a larger force 
would have been availabic than the five army corps afforded, which 
crossed the Ticino on the 1s. My. Half measures, we see, resulted in 
uot only loss of time but alsu iuss of power. 

During these first four months of 1859 diplomatic negociations did 
not so harmonize with military preparations that the final rupture fol- 
lowed at the most convenient moment. Premature, or rather insuflici- 
ent military measures nullified the advantage of the adroitest diplomatic 
negotiations. In the middle of January they alorded the enemy the 
desired excuse for arming openly. At the end of April they deprived 
the country of the assistance of Germany, when the confederation had 
just agreed that they only needed to be given time in order to arm. 
Austrix, lost patience under constant and groundless provocations on the 
part of France and Sardinia. But a rational strategy must not allow 
itself to be carricd away by impatience. It must not break loose before 
all is ready and complete. France in 1870 was led away to a prema- 
ture declaration of war and to opening hostilities before her preparations 
were complete—with the same result. 

Preparation in Sardinia.—Before New Year’s Day 1859 the Sardi- 
nian Government contented itself with fostering the revolutionary spirit 
in Italy. After the despatch of the Austrian IJ]. Corps into Italy a 
council was held on the 17th January at ‘Turin to decide as to the for- 
tifications to be undertaken under the guidance of the French Marshal 
Niel, the raising of the army to war strength, and the supply of mate- 
tial such as anms, clothing &c. 


¥ 
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Although Sardinia was the most concerned in the war, she was ill 
prepared. .Arms and clothing were not to hand. Her augmentation 
proceeded very slowly in spite of the favorable relation in which her 
peace and war establishments stood to one anothcr. A loan had to be 
raised, and the fortifications raised in earth in the winter, fell to pieces 
in the spring. On the 20th May the Sardinian ordre de batazlle totalled 
about 60,000 men and 90 guns only, being some 2,200 men and 70 
guns short of the war establishment. 

French preparations.—France also seems to have esi ‘deta 
Before the 1st January naval preparations only had occupied the atten- 
tion of the Franch government. However, Napoleon III. must have 
known the full effect of his speech to the Austrian ambassader. The 
Imperial marriage at Turin in January, the council of war held in the 
presence of the Imperial Prince, and Marshal Niel’s commission to direct 
the fortifications in Piedmont—these facts all show that war had been 
resolved on from the first. 

Nevertheless an army with a war establishment of 600,000 men 
and a peace strength of nearly two-thirds of that total could not after full 
four months put more than 107,000 men and 9,000 horses into the fleld. 
Supposing 50,000 men, at a liberal computation, had to be left in 
Algiers and 300,000 to defend the German frontier, 200,000 were still 
free to march into Italy. That number did eventually find their way 
thither, but not at the first, The first Napoleons pass-words “‘ activité 
vitesse” had been forgotten in Paris. 

In fact no great energy or despatch was employed. Six troop trains 
a day to the south were few, when one recollects that in 1870 the Ger- 
mans were able to start 18 a day on each line. 

On the 10th April orders were given for the transport of 50,000 
men by rail and sea from France to Piedmont, and the concentration of 
25,000 men on the Savoy frontier was publicly notified. No attempt 
was made at concealment, indeed foreign railways were partly used. 
The numbers were insignificant and stamp the movement asa half 
measure. Probably Napoleon had just discovered that his army was 
not as prepared as he had assumed it to be, and this will account for 
the concessive spirit he showed about this time for the purpose of gain- 
iug a little time. War at all events he was resolved upon. 


OPERATIONS OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY FROM THE 30TH APRIL 
TO THE 6TH May. 


Advance into the Lomellina.—The Austrian ultimatum dated the 
19th April was on account of protests from England not delivered until 
the 23rd. On the 26th the Sardinian government refused the condi- 
tions. On the 27th telegraphic orders were received from Vienna to 
cross the frontier. On the 30th the army crossed the Ticino. 

Criticism on the slow action here taken by Austria is scarcely ne- 
cessary. Means might have been adopted to ensure a delay of only 8 
few hours, instead of several days. In strategy the loss of a single day 
may upset every thing.. 
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Up to the 27th April the fault of the delay lay with the politicals, 
but no reasons are given why the commander of the army did not cross 
the fromtier on the 28th iustcad of on the 30th. Probably his reluc- 
tance to assume the offensive was the cause of his not being already 
eoncentrated on the Ticino, and of his having to spend the 28th and 
29th in the march up to that boundary. 


Position of Austrians on 2nd May.—The army, consisting of five 
army corps—II, ILI, V,. VII, VIII—a cavalry division and an artil- 
lery reserve marched on a wide front, and advanced on the 30th April 
from the Ticino to the Terdoppio, on the Ist May to the Agogna, and 
on the 2nd May frem the Agogna to the Sesia-~Po. No enemy was 
encountered, a few troops and some guns were seen moving on the fur- 
ther banks of the Po. The inhabitants of the Lomellina were well- 
disposed. 

On the evening of the 2nd May the position was as follows, begin- 
ing from the left :— . 

VIII corps at Pieve del Cairo on the Po with one brigade behind 
observing the lower Po. 

HI corps at Torre Beretti on the Po. 

V_corps at Cozzo—Candia opposite junction of Sesia and Po. 

VIL corps at Robbio and Rosasco,. northwards to Vercelli, and 
holding the passages of the Sesia. 

Il _ corps, at Mede, in support of the VIII or TIT. 

Artillery reserve at Ottobiano and cavalry division at Trumello in 
rear. 

The front of the army extended a little over 27 English miles. 

The III corps received orders to reconnoitre the bridge over the 
Po at Velenza on the evening of the 2nd, and at day break of. the 3rd 
to take and destroy its defences on the Austrian side of the river, to 
blow up the bridge and to break up the road from there to Torre Beretti. 


This and the leaving behind of a brigade of the VIII corps for the 
ebservation of the lower Po point to an intention to act at that point 
strictly on the defensive and to press forward across the Sesia against 
Turin, 


_ Lengthy despatches.—The orders giving the details of these disposi- 
tions are very lengthy and minute. They deal with matters, which the 
eorps ought to have settled for themselves. Brevity in the issue of 
orders is of extreme strategical importance. In the first place, an order 
should be intelligibly drafted and despatched at the right moment. It 
will then be carefully read and executed. Lengthy orders will generally 
not be opportune nor skilfully drafted, and will reach corps late, when 
every one is tired out. Itshould not be so but is only human that main 
Points in that case should be overlooked. The disastrous effect of too 
much detail was exemplified at Austerlitz, where Wairotter’s disposition 
for the Austro-Russian army had not been completed in writing, when 
the fight began. The apparent sluggishness of Austrian troops in 
almost every war is largely due to the fondness of their staff for long- 
winded documents. Better than lengthy dispositions are none at all. 
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Regulation of supplies—In Gyulai’s army requisitions for supplies 
could only be made through the brigade commissariat officers under the 
direction of those of the corps, and the distritution of supplies follow. 
ed through the same channel. Now in war, supplies.cannot be distri- 
buted at the proper time if the requisitions are concentrated in the 
hands of a corps commissariat, because the number of recipients is too 
great for any but the very few to yet their supplies at the proper time. 
The consequence is that the troops cither starve or help themselves by 
culpable excesses—commonly both, Draconic orders of Gyulai’s prevent 
ed the excesses. So no wonder there were complaints. In the middle 
of one of the richest districts in Europe, the Lomellina, the inhabitants 
being not ill-disposed, many of the troops suffered bitter privation. 
Later on matters grew worse through constant counter-orders aud 
changes of plan. 

To allow troops to take what they can find no doubt easily degene- 
rates into plundering, and plundering uses up the means of sub- 
sistence prematurely through waste, and ruins discipline. But there is 
agreat difference between plundering and organized requisitions or 
exchange of ready cash. Ready moncy wins sympathies. 

Requisition system.—The requisition need not be made under the 
direction of the commissariat. A gencral who insists on this system 
transfers the responsibility for the supply of his troops from himself to 
the commissariat officer and submits to the rules the latter makes. 

In time of war unless there casist: a regulated system of self help 
working hand in hand with the comuis,ariat, the commissariat is always 
late with the provisions. The fault lies not with them, but with the 
oranization and peace training. Supposing, asin this campaign, the 
corps have a Commissariat Staff, while the Divisions have none. The 
issue of rations to the whole corps cannot possibly be properly timed 
if it is made from one central depot to all the troops of the corps, espe 
cially if they have had a march that day. Even when each Division has 
a Commissariat Staff, this is impracticable, except when the troops 
bivouac concentrated. But if troops are billeted and cover an area of 
about four square miles per division, when are they to eat, if after theit 
march they have to get their rations at the central depot ? 

Asa matter of fact, the effect of its peace training 1s to make the 
Commissariat Department with its regulations and orders behind hand 
in time of war. In peace, account must be taken of every grain of oats, 
and all settlements must be as fair as possible and so as to spare the 
people of the district. For manceuvres that last a week, the depart: 
mont begins its preparations weeks beforehand. Accustomed to these 
formalities by a long peace practice the commissarint official makes cal- 
culations, thoroughly impracticable, for as soon as the least unforeseen 
vieissitude takes place, his plans are all out of goar. Some provisions 
cannot be laid in long beforehand. In 1866 we found loaves of bread 
piled up at Pardubitz, which were to have supplied the Austrian army 
for ten days. What a state of mouldiness the last of these would have 
been in, had they ever been issued to the unlucky men, for whom they 
were intended } 
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«A hungry soldier cannot feel brave,” old Radetzky once said to 
me. There have been glorious exceptions of course. But the efficient 
nourishent of man and horse is one of the foundation pillars of strategy. 

When in 1866 the arrangements for the supply of the reserve 
Artillery of the Guard Corps fell to my lot, [laid my plans with a lively 
recollection of old Radetzky’s words. My very zealous Commissary’s 
proposals must have led to my men always getting their food two days 
late. I set to and so far succeeded that not a single man or horse suf- 
fered privation, and that although after Kéniggriitz I marched through 
districts, which had already been traversed by the retreating Austrians, 
and by two Prussian corps! In 1870 the Guard Corps was cared for in 
exactly the same way and with equal success, except on the day of 
St. Privat. 

To explain the system followed :—by a “ requisition ” is meant what 
the troops raise for themselves, by a “supply” what the Commissariat 
iurnishes, whether they have procured it by requisition or through a 
contractor, 

Troops have to “requisition” their daily supply and to make a 
daily report of the result. At the beginning of the campaign they receive 
a three day’s supply, replaced on consumption. In accordance with the 
daily reports the Commissariat are able to calculate how much is to be 
made up in supplies to each unit and has always up to three days’ time 
todo so. Meantime the commissariat collects materials by indents on 
the district. For this purpose they apply to the superior district 
authorities, whilst the requisitions of the troops are made first on the 
village authorities and only in extreme necessity on individuals. 

To obviate excess, and to preserve discipline, receipts or ready 
money must be given for a requisition, and the transaction can only be 
through an officer. The only units authorized to requisition are, in the 
Infantry battalions, in the Cavalry regiments, in the Artillery brigade 
divisions.. Smaller units can only requisition when so detached as to 
be unable to get the day’s ration from the battalion ec, 


Meat.—The reason for this particular limitation of authority is that 
one fat ox enffices for one day’s rations for an artillery division or a 
cavalry regiment, and two fora battalion. In case of lean cattle of 
course this number must be doubled. If therefore a company, a squad- 
ron, or a battery slaughters an ox, material is wasted. 

To these units moreover are attached paymasters who keep an 
account of all money transactions over requisitions and supplies. 


Bread.—It is not good to supply bread, contract loaves are issued 
stale, often green with mould, and bring on sickness, It is better to supply 
flour. As a makeshift for days when bread is not to be had in this way, 
our provision columns carry biscuit, 

, Wood and water.—The men fetch wood and water, where they can 
nd it, 

To avoid disputes between the different troops, requisition circles 
ave told off to the groups of billets or bivouacs. In bivouacs the men 
usually live on the iron ration or commissariat supplies, 
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The Austrian Commander-in-Chief was a stern disciplinarian. Bat 
if it is true that he forbude the mulberry trees on the roads and bivon- 
acs being broken down for fire wood, he went too far in his desire to 
spare the district. It is impossible to bring troops in bivousc the 
amount of wood daily required in addition te ether daily requirements. 

The Commissariat cannot know how things go on among the troops 
what hardships regulations for their feeding often unnecessarily lay upon 
them, and how to avoid them. The Commander of the troops alone 
can judge of this correctly, because he is intimate with the interior 
machinery. In his ev-operatiun, therefore, must be fuund the proper 
corrective for unpractienl measures. 

Meat and bread have been slone mentioned, because they are 
heaviest. ther necessaries, such as compressed vegetables, riee, salt, 
coffee, tobacco, may well be supplied by the Commissariat. Potatoes 
and onts the treops must be allowed to requisition. 

Altempts at crossing the Po 3rd, 6th May.—The 3rd May.—On the 
2nd it had appeared as if the Austrians had determined to hold the Po 
at Valenzs and advance at once across the Sesia on Turin. Nothing bad 
been seen of the enemy, and their only trustworthy information had 
been received from Vienna. A Sardinian army was supposed to be 
united about the position of San Salvatore, and un this day Gyulsi 
changed his plang and made as if to attack it before the French in any 
numbers reinforced their allies. Whether he acted on orders from 
Vienna or of his own accord, is not certain. 

‘he III eorps were sent orders to force the bridge at Valenza, 
which it had not yet destroyed. The JI. corps was te throw a bridge 
at Bassignana aud eross the river. Demonstrations of cressing at Cambio 
and Porto Cornale were to be made by the VIII corps, which wa 
eventually to follow the IJ, while the V was te create a similar alarm 
along the Sesia and Po and follow the II] at Valenza. Finally the VII. 
was to cross at the same point. 

What actually occurred was as follows :—The III corps dia not get 
these hatest orders in time, and although they might easily have takes 
the bridge om the 2nd and crossed, they proceeded with the task of dee 
treying it. They alarmed the enemy. ‘There was a great deal of can- 
nonading, but little damage done on either side. 

The VII corps forded the Sesia at several points and seoured the 
eountry to about five miles beyond, but were compelled by a sudden 
flood to return. A demonstration of crossing the Po alse drew a consid- 
erable force of the enemy upon it, but here teo hot a fire waa attended 
by insignificant results. 

Troops of the VIII corps erossed in boats to balasida on the Po, 
but withdrew without having sighted the enemy. 

Meanwhile a bridge over the Po at Vaccarizza and a bridge-head o» 
the further side were prepared, and the Gravellone was put into a state 
of defence at the mouth of the Tieino. These measures were taken i> 
view of a retreat through Pavia ! 

The II corps reconnoitred the roads and concentrated at Mede. 

The VII corps had to remain on the Sesia and reconnoitred from 
Vercelli towards their front and into the hills on the right flank. 
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Whilst Gyulai’s orders for his last change of plan were still on their 
way to his different corps, he had news from Vienna that 50,000 French 
were directed on Casale and Alessandria, that Bouat’s Division had 
reached Turin over the Mont Cenis, that MacMahon had left Genoa, 
and that large reinforcements were being despatched from Toulon, Mar- 
seilles and Briangen. Accordingly on the evening of the 3rd May 
Gyulai gave up his plan of pushing through at Bassignana, 

4th May.—The III corps now received orders to destroy the bridge 
at Valenza. The material, however, offered an unexpected resistance. 
Arise in the river flooded the mining chambers, and the explosion was 
not effected until the 8th May. 

The VIII corps was directed to throw a bridge over the Po at 
Cornale seven miles below Bassignana and to cross over. ‘The passage 
was affected. No enemy was seen, and the corps advanced about five 
tiles southwards and put out out-posts. 

‘the II corps was stationed in support at Sannazaro and Lomello. 
The IIL corps remained at Valenza. ‘lhe V made a demonstration at 
the mouth of the Sesa. The VII received no orders on this day and 
concentrated one division at Vercelli, the other to its left on the Sesia. 

It is difficult to perceive what object was gained by putting the 
VIII corps into so dangerous a position across the Po. In his orders 
to the corps Gyulai states that he purposes giving up the line Pavia— 
Lomello for that of Milan—Vercelli, and that the VIII corps is to pro- 
tect his flank. The passage of the river by the VIII corps roused the 
liveliest. apprehension among the enemy that the Austrian army 
‘was on the point of pushing forward in full strength at this pvint to 
surprise the allies. Extensive measures for defence were taken in the 
Serivia valley. 

5th May.—When the dispositions for the 5th May appeared, the 
army found that it was, with the exception of the VIII corps, to fall 
back upon the line Milan—Vercelli. The VII corps was to concentrate 
at Vercelli, thé V to march to Robbio, the III to Candia and Cozzo, 
the II to Mortara and Cergnayo, the cavalry division to Nicorvo and 
the artillery reserve to Mortara. 

But suddenly the Po rose. hindered, as before related, the destruc- 
tion of the bridge at Valenza, broke down the one at Cornale and cut 
off the retreat of the VIII corps. A rapid advance on the part of the 
allies would have enabled them to deal this corps the fate of Mortier 
at Diirrenstein in 1805. 

Upon this the remaining corps were all directed to hold their 
ground. As however, the orders to this effect were only despatched at 
6 aM., it is unlikely that they would have been in time to stop the 
troops altogether. To put an army corps into motion is an affair of 
time, whether it has one mile to cover or three, and most of the troops 
on the 5th May must have been well under weigh before the counter 
orders reached them, and have had some tiring marches to and fro to 
carry out. The VII corps sent scouting parties beyond the Sesia, and 
found no enemy, but well disposed inhabitants who even with great 
good will set to work at the broken roads. 
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6th Muy.—On.the morning of the 6th May the Po had fallen 
sufficiently to allow of the repair of the pontoon bridge. This was 
complete by the afternoon and the VIII corps detiled back until 
11 o'clock at night, scarcely molested at all by the enemy, and proceed- 
ed to Pieve del Cairo, Mezzanabigli, aud Sannazaro. 


The IL corps made room and marched to Cergnago and San Giorgio, 
the cavalry division to Nicorvo, the Artillery Reserve to Mortara. The 
VII corps pat Vercelli into a state of defence. Across the Sesia there 
was skirmishing with Garibaldi’s volunteers at Balzola and on the canal 
at Popolo, and it was ascertained that Leing supported by a Piedmoutese 
Division they had advanced from Casale northwards, had however only 
taken supplies from the district and then returned to Casale. Near 
Valenza the enemy appeared to be diminishing his forces. 


7th May.—Advance tcwards the Dora Bultea,—On the 7th May the 
offensive was to be taken against Turin. With this view the outposts 
of the VII corps were pushed nearly 14 miles beyond the Sesia as far 
ag Santhia ; one brigade went to Stroppiano and the neighbourhood, one 
to San Germano, and a demi-brigade, whose patrols reached Biella 
without meeting any of the insurgents, to the right to Carisio. The 
other division of the corps remained at Vercelli. 

The Cavalry Division marched into bivouac at Vereelli (13 
wiles.) 

The V corps marched to the neighbourhood of Rosasco and Palestro 
(about 9 miles,) so as to be ready to cross the Sesia at Palestro the 
fullowing day. The III curps moved into bivouac near Cuzzo (9 miles.) 

The VIII corps left two brigades under General Lang at Lomello 
to vbserve the Po and to scout towards Alessandria and Voghera. The 
yest of the corps marched to Mortara, (rather under 9 miles.) The IT 
corps marched to Nieorvo (9 miles,) the Artiliery Reserve te Rubbio, 
(7 miles.) 

. On the whole the army on this day made a move to its right 
(northwards,) rather than to its front, and finally stood concentrated 
on the Sesia from Vercelli to the junction of the Sesia aud the Po, the 
reserves at Mortara and Nicorvo, 44 miles in rear. 

Of the enemy scarcely anything had been seen. Only at Valenza 
guns appeared on the right bank of the Po, the projectiles of which 
showed that they were rifled—prvof that they belonged to the French 
Artillery. 

May 8th.—The VII corps advanced about 4 miles only, the roads 
being much cut up, and halted with its head at Tronzano, its rear at 
Cassine di Stra. Its right column occupied Biella, and scouted to 
Ivrea on the Dora Baltea, and discovered the falsity of the reports of 
spies as to the presence of 75,000 French in Biella and masses of the 
enemy at Ivrea, for they found no one. Another scouting party al 
armed the bridge-head at Casale. 

The II corps followed the VII vé Vercelli and took up a position 
on its left rear. 

The Cavalry Division remained in bivouac at Vercelli. 
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The V corps crossed the Sesia at Palestro by a pontoon bridge and 
pushed its foremost troops as far as Stroppiana, Pertengo and Costenzana, 
about tive miles beyond the Sesia. 

The ILE corps marched, after blowing up the bridge at Valenza, 
about five miles to its right, to Torvione, its rear at Candia. 

The main body of the VIL corps made a march of seven miles 
from Mortara to Robbio, most fatiguing to the meu as it crossed the 
columns of the II and IIL corps. 

The Artillery Reserve moved to Borgo Vercelli. 

Thus on the 8th May three Army Corps had crossed the Sesia, 
alvanced posts on the Dora Baltea, ‘Iwo corps, the cavalry division 
and the Artillery Reserve were still to the east of the Sesia. 

Urban’s division was directed to advance in as great strength as 
possible south of the Po upon Stradella, to be ready to crush any rising 
in Lombardy but not to advance tuo far from its base Pavia—Piacenza, 

Nothing was seen of the enemy this day. 

The day’s movements show the evil consequences of the crossing of 
columns on the march, By good management on the part of the staff, 
this can always be avoided, except under unforeseen and untforesceablo 
circumstances, as for instance with Napoleon I in October 1806 (seo 
Letters on Strategy, Part I.) Here there was no such necessity, and 
yet the VIII corps was tired out in a march of seven miles. 

Further it is not clear why so many of the troops on the 7th and 
8th May had to bivouac. he marches were short and net in the pre- 
sence of an enemy. To impose such useless hardship on the troops only 
injures their fighting efficiency. 

9th May.—On the 9th May the V and VII corps had orders to 
advance to the Dora Baltea, the II. corps to support, the other troops 
to remain halted. The movement was in progress, when at 9-15 a. ™., 
counter orders were issued. ‘The army started to march back. ‘This 
wus what occurred. 

The VII corps gained touch with the enemy, was then obliged to 
turn about and returned to Vercelli, both divisions bivuuacking still on 
the enemy’s side of the town 

The V corps was on the march, when at 10-30 a. M., camo orders 
for it to return to Palestro covered by a strong rear-guard, one division 
to make its way from Tricerro to Vercelli, At 12 noon the corps received 
a third order, namely, to yee ce Tricerro and to leave a strong rear 
guard in front of Casale. 2-40 p. M. a fourth order arrived, to halt 
on the heights of Prarolo na Pezzuni » on the euemy’s side of the Sesia, 
Finally at “3-30 pM. a fifth order was received, to ‘begin recrossing the 
Sesia at once. ‘This it was impossible to do. The corps halted that 
night with a brigade each at Stroppiana, Asigliano and Desana, and the 
rest about Prarolo and Pezzana. 

The direction of this corps having been changed four times duving 
the day would lead one to suppose that something extraordinary was 
afoot. Asa matter of fact there was no such canse, and the changes can 
only be attributed to conflicting counsels amon the Staff. Anyone 
who has any experience of Jarge bodies of troops ou the march, can ap- 
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preciate the confusion and hardships attendent on changes of direction 

-en route, The V corps must have been greatly fatigued, supplies can- 
not have reached it and yet in the evening it stood on the very ground 
it had occupied that morning. 

The II Corps was directed to recross the Sesia, and to take post 
between Torrione and Vercelli. “It found the roads blocked, had to 
make wide detours, and got into bivouac at Robbio between 11 and 3 
o'clock at night. 

The ILI Corps was ordered to bivouac above Castel d’Agogna a cheral 
of the road from Mortara, front to the Agogna. It had hardly 7 miles 
tocover. Yet starting at half-past 2 in the afteraoon it only got into 
camp at 4 o’clock next morning. ‘I'he roads were blocked by the VIII 
corps. 

: The VIII Corps was to have marched from Robbio to Trumello, 
but was so done up by its march of the day before, only completed at 
4 o'clock that morning, that it fell short of its destination. One brigade 
of this corps was then sent to Vaccarizza below the junction of the 
‘Ticino with the Po to hold the bridge over the Po and build a bridge 
head. It reached Vaccarizza on the 11th May. 

Vague information of the enemy came in thisday. Lang reported 
that his scouts had seen nuthing but that the French Emperor was ex- 
pected and according to rumours of the country people the allies were 
concentrated between Tortona and Alessandria, Troops were reported 
to be concentrating at Valenza, but none were to be seen further down 
the right bank. From Vienna came news that up to the 6th May 
40,000 French had landed at Genoa, 30,000 of the 3rd corps had ar- 
rived at Turin and two divisions each of the 4th corps and Guard were 
on the march, 

Gyulai in his report to the Kaiser called his advance to the Dora 
Baltea a reconnaissance and stated that on finding the enemy had aban- 
doned that line he had retired again with a view to taking up a defeu- 
sive position in the Lomellina. His Majesty, he said, had approved 
of this plan, the army being too weak to assume an offensive role. 
This approval was however uever expressed. His advance to Ivrea had 
roused the liveliest apprehension among the allies, and it was with the 
greatest astonishment that they saw his eventual retirement. 

10th May.—This day the VIII Corps marched 9 miles from Tru- 
mello to Lomello, and resumed its observation of the Po. Lippert’s Bri- 
gade of the II Corps was attached to it. 

The I{I Corps remained at Castel d’Agogna, one Brigade on the 
Sesia. 

The II Corps moved to Albonese, 44 miles north of Mortara. 

The V Corps marched, partly by Palestro, partly through Vercelli 
over the Sesia by Palestro intu camp at Mortara, a march of 27 mils 
for some of the troops, the tail not getting into camp till an hour after 
midnight. The bridge at Palestro was destroyed. 

The cavalry division marched from Vercelli into camp at Nicorvo. 

The VII Corps withdrew across the Sesia and took post on that 
river from Palestro to Vercelli. 
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Reports of pursuit by masscs of the enemy disturbed the march. 
Gyulai therefore directed the evacuation of Vercelli, in spite of its forti- 
fications. It afterwards proved that the pursuing enemy consisted only 
of patrols. 

The Artillery Reserve went to Bogo Lavezzaro. 

The sum of the day’s operations was the completion of the retreat 
ever the Sesia and the assumption of a central position about Mortara, 
with 6 brigades on the Sesia from Vercelli to-the Po and 5 Brigades 
along the Po as far as the Ticino, 

Gyulai sent the siege park to Mortara, a proof that he had no more 
thoughts of an offensive. Some days later the ammunition for this artil- 
lery was brought into Pavia. 

No information was had of the enemy. 

On the Defensive in the Lomellina 11th May.—On the T1th May a- 
halt was made. Only the Artillery Reserve was moved to Trecate to. 
the north. Al] the news gathered was, that about Voghera and Stradella 
the allied forces were expected. This again roused Gyulai’s anxiety for 
his lett flank, for he telegraphed to Vienna that the enemy appeared to 
intend operating south.of the Po against Piacenza. The day was spent 
in improving communications within the position. 

12th ay.—On the 12th the Artillery Reserve was again dragged 
southwards, this time to Vigevano on the Ticino, Very little was as- 
certained about the enemy. Patrols from Vercelli found the ground just 
abandoned between the Sesia and Dora Baltca swarming with the ene- 
my’s scouts and Garibaldians.. Some rencontres took place, and the 
rumour was that the Free troops were about to move northwards by way 
of Gattinara and threaten Novara, 

Spies reported. that Casale was wenkly held and that the enemy’s 
main army was marching on Tortona. These spies were probably in 
the pay of the French, for the information was false, as information 
given by such persons very often is. 

In an army order the ‘Field Marshal informed the troops of the 
ehject of his position.. Too weak to-attack the foe “in his fortified posi- 
tions” he would await him from. the Lomellina and fight him in the 
epen, wherever he should show himself. 

13th May.—On the 13th the army moved into a more extended 
Pesition for the greater comfort of the men, at least a portion of 
whom could now get the shelter of a roof. 

II Corps to Albonese. 
III Corps to Mortara, one Brigade on. the lower Sesia. 
V Corps to Trumello. 
VIL Corps to Robbio, one Brigade at Vercelli. 
VILL Corps to Lomello, two Brigades on the Po, one at Vacca- 
rizza, 

Cavalry division to Vespolate. 

Artillery Reserve to Vigenano and Bereguardo. 

Thus on the circumference of the semicircle formed by the line of 
the Sesia—Po from Vercelli to Vaccarizza stood the VII Corps, one 
Brigade of the IJ1 Corps, and three Brigades of the VIII Corps, total. 
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9 Brigades. The remainder, 16 infantry brigades, the cavalry and the 
Artillery Reserves stood in the centre uf the semicircle in such a position 
that they could reach any point of the circumference in a day’s march, 
assuming good telegraphic communication, quick issue and prompt ex- 
ecution of orders. Vaccarizza alone was two marches from most of the 
troops, but the enemy also could not reach that point in any strength 
unobserved. 

Tt was ascertained that a considerable force of the enemy was col- 
lected at Valenza and Bassignana, that the Emperor of the French had 
landed at Genoa and was expected in Alessandria on the 13th, A forag- 
ing party from Vercelli had a slight skirmish four miles west of the 
Sesia with riflemen of Garibaldi’s force. Urban reported that Garibaldi 
with between 3,000 and 12,000 men was about to push through 
the mountains round the right of the Imperial army and operate in its 
rear by way of Como upon Bergamo ; further that the harbour of Spezia 
was unoccupied; Voghera and Tortona were still unoccupied on the 
evening of the 11th. 

The intelligence of the threatening of the right flank was scarcely 
regarded, Urban was ordered to remain south of the Po until relieved 
by the LX Corps, not to push his main body beyond Castegyio but to 
scout towards Tortona, the Scrivia, and the Apennine passes, ‘The IX 
corps had been expected since the 10th, but reported that it could not 
commence arriving before the 16th. ‘I'wo of its Brigades were not to 
be relieved at Trieste before the 17th or 18th. Urban had already had 
orders to return to Lomburdy on relief, and detailed instructions were 
sent to Trieste to the 1X Corps as to its distribution on arrival. 


The vicissitudes of war are such that it is impossible to arrange 
beforehand what is to happen four to cight days later, and detailed dis- 


positions of the kind only do harm. They absorb the working energy 
of the Staft, lead to confusion and are sure to omit something which will 
not fit in afterwards, General instructions to a corps are sufficient, the 
particulars must be left to the corps commander. 

The I and XI Corps, hitherto reserved to form the Austrian 
contingent of the Federal troops in case of Germany taking part in the 
war, were now directed to reinforce the army in Italy. Their maobilisa- 
tion was incomplete, and the date of their arrival therefore uncertain. 

14th and 15th May.—On the 14th a brigade of Urban’s marched to 
Voghera and found the defile of Pontecurone held, 1n the retreat next 
morning to Stradella three hussars were attacked by peasants and oue 
slain with pitch-forks. 

At Vaghera it was ascertained that the majority of the French 
troops had reached Alessandria vid Turin, and that their army was 
posted along the line Bosco—A lessandria—Casale, that the Frenén 
Emperor was at Alessandria, and that a general attack was projected. 
An Anstrian detachment of two companies penetrated the Apennines as 
far as Bobbio on the 11th and returned to Piacenza on the 15th. They 
had surprised Bobbio but on attempting to get on to Varzi found the 
passes held by peasants and free troops. These two raids roused the 
1 Baraguay d’ Hilliers for his right flank, and he had 
ia and Varaiiu the Apennines rendered impassable 


the passes of ‘Torr 
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An army order of the 15th May was issned on the subject of the 
defensive tacties adopted. It assumes various possibilities and clearly 
prescribes what is to be done in each case, contains a good deal about 
retirement, even to behind the Ticino, ‘The possibility of the enemy 
doing what they actually did, namely advancing in full force through 
Vercelli was not taken into consideration. Clausewitz used to say. 
“There always are three alternatives possible, and when you have pro- 
vided for all these «three, a fourth steps in.” In my first letter I laid 
down the principle that a strategist must have a remedy ready for every 
eventuality so as not to be taken by surprise. But there is a great dif: 
ference between thinking a matter out and giving expression tu it in 
orders. Diseussion does not belong to the latter at all, 

Under Gyulai’s orders the bridge over the Sesia at Vercelli was 
blown up. Scouts from the VIT corps reported no enemy in strength 
beyond the Sesia, which served to confirm the idea that the enemy’s 
mnain forceg were concentrating at Alessaudria. 

164 May.—On the 16th Gyulai issued an order to the effect that 
patrols were to always be of considerable strength and when possible of 
both cavalry and infantry, This was to prevent isoluted troopers being 
cut off by the peasantry, but it had strategical effects, for it paralysed 
the whole intelligence service. Cavalry might as well have been dis- 
pensed with in the army altogether. 

The 1st brigade IX corps marched into Placenza. Most of the rest 
of the corps followed on the 17th and 18th, a few battalions not till 
the 23rd. Lhis corps had no artillery nor cavalry and was assisted by 
detachments from the artillery reserve and cavalry division. 

lith May.—Becanse the enemy had on the 15th outposts on 
the islands of the Po, because two battalions had been seen on the 
march from Valenza to Bassignana, and because he was evidently dimin- 
ishing his forces near Valenza, Gyulai apprehended an advance east- 
wards combined with an attempt to cross the river at Pieve del Cairo. 
He therefore instructed Benedek to shift the centre of gravity of his 
corps (the VIII) to the left flank, but thin the support of the V and 
held in prospect that of the other corps, 

A party of 18 men crossing the Po at Valenza spiked some guns 
left there and reported no enemy in the nearest villages. ‘lowards 
evening the enemy reappeared at Valeuza and near the bridge head at 
Vaecarizza. ; 

18th May.—Benedek had drawn his corps closer together and so 
disposed it that in case of the enemy attempting the passage at Pieve 
he might hold. him with a few of his troops and attack his right fank 
with the rest, Enurly on the 18th a cannonade arose; the only result 
being the destruction by guns of the VILL corps of an old boat bridge 
on the turther bank of the Po. The II corps took ground behind the 
VU between San Giorgio and Cergnano, while the V stationed itself 
along the Po from Sannazaro to the ‘Ticino. 

A reconnoitring party from Vercelli discovered a cavalry division 
and free troops at Sau Germano. At other points troops were to be 
sven moving in all directiuus and the rolling of heavy waggous was to 
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be heard. On the Po, columns of French and. Piedmontese were snid to 
he marehing enstwards on Cornale. Bobbia was found reoccupied by 
the French on the 17th. 

On the strength of this Gyulai held his left flank to be seriously 
threatened. 

19¢h May.—Accordingly on the 19th May, whilst the VIIJ, Il, 
and part of the V corps stood. fast, the VIE corps forming the right 
wing was withdrawn from Vercelli and marched to Mortara and Castel 
@ Agogna, leaving a small post of observation towards Vercelli and 
Palestro and a brigade on the Sesia.. The IL]. eorps moved to Trumello. 
Three brigades of the V..corps marehed to Vaccarizza with a view toa 
reconnaissance in force next day towards Voghera. The cavalry division 
remained halted. 

Numerous reports showed that the enemy was showing great acti- 
vity all along this front. One message brought by a spy announced a 
general attack across the Po, Casale, Voghera, and Cervesina with a 
feint from sonth and west on Stradella. That the spy had been tam- 
pered with there can be little doubt. Nevertheless this confirmed any 
doubts there might have been amongst the staff as to the point of 
danger, viz., the left flank. A report that the enemy was gathering in 
and about Vercelli, received on the 19th evening, effected no change in 
the plans determined on for the 20th. 

As a matter of fact the Sardinian army crossed the Pd at Casale, 
this very day, the French remaining halted. News of Garibaldi’s entry 
into Gattinara was not received until the 20th evening. 

Orders for the 20th were now issued.. In the Austrian official 
account these take up over six closely printed large quarto pages, not 
including orders for the column magazines, Again three alterna 
tives are assumed, not one of which was realised 

Count Stadion commanding the V corps was to take his three brigades 
and the brigade of the VIII corps at Vacearizza,. one briyade of the IX 
eorps and one of Urban’s. division and make a reconnaissance in force 
towards Voghera to ascertain whether it was intended to make the 
main attack on the right bank of the Po. If he met wilh superior 
forces and the enemy assumed the offensive, he was to retire on 
Vaccarizza and watch the Po from there to Spessa. Further, if on the 
21st the enemy attacked between Casale and the Ticino and attempted 
the passage of the river, which he would be able to ascertain by the 
soun‘ of the guns, he was to draw as many forces as possible on himself 
by an energetic offensive on the south bank. Should neither of these 
things happen and should he meet only inferios forces in his recon- 
naissance, hoe was to return on the 21st inte the Lomellina 

It is to be remarked that this reconnoitring force was made up of 

_ troops from four different corps, although Stadion’s 3 brigades might 
easily have been augmented by 3 brigades from either the IX corps 
or Urbau’s division. It was moreover most hazardous to make such a 
strategically important resolution as Stadiom was to take on the 2Ist, 
dependant on catching the sound of the guns. The sound of the guns 
is most misleading, Shells may often fly over head without the sound 
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of their discharge being heard. Further, 6 brigades only were em- 
ployed, although almost all the IX corps, 3 brigades of Urban’s, 3 
brigades of Stadion’s and one brigade of the VIII corps were all at 
hand, troops which in case the euemy crossed tha Po in a northerly 
direction, would be too distant to be of any use. Finally the course 
of events will show that Stadion could not possibly direct his troops in 
the mauner prescribed for the 21st which shows how futile and harm- 
ful it is to make detailed arrangements in face of the possibility of a 
fight with all its uncertainties, Satdion was also to guard his left flank, 
as 4,000 of the enemy were at Bobbio. 

20th May.—Montebello.—On this day Stadion’s reconnaissance in 
force led to the battle of Montebello. The Austrian troops advanced 
to Montebello and svon after midday seized the town and the position 
of Genestrello on a spur of the Apennines and commanding the plain, 
They were at once attacked by the French from Voghera. A sharp, 
somewhat fluctuating struggle touk place. At half past seven in the 
evening ov the approach of the reserves in the shape of Baznine’s divi- . 
siou Stadion was compelled by his orders to retreat. The enemy did 
not pursue, but withdrew to Voghera the same evening. 

The Austrian loss in “ missing” tells plainly how hazardous such 
Teconnaissances in force are, if instead of preluding further offensive 
action they involve giving up the ground won. A withdrawal, from 
haud to hand combat especially, cannot be effected without losing pri- 
soners—a moral and material loss. Clausewitz somewhere remarks 
that a man resorts to a reconnaissance in force asa sup to his conscience, 
when he feels that he must do something but cannot decide what that 
should be. : y 

The main result of the battle was that Gyulai became more certain 
than ever that his left flank was threalened. In which we kuow that 
he was entirely mistaken. On the other hand the French, who had 
commenced to move off towards Vercelli, became alarmed for their right 
flank and communicatious, from which we again see that the initiative 
maser gvod for something, even if not directed upon exactly the 

vat point. i 

Pet May.—Making certain of a hostile advance south of the Po 
Gyulai ordered ‘Stadion with the three Brigades of his own corps, one of 
the VIII and one of the 1X to stand fast at Vaccarizza. Four brigades 
of the IX corps were echelouned south of the Po from Piacenza to San 
Giovanni. Urban crossed the Po to Corte Olona with orders to secure 
the bridges over the Adda. 

The VIIL corps observed much stir and animation beyond the Po 
but reported that the enemy was not preparing to attack. 

On the other hand the enemy made his appearance in serious earn- 
est on the Sesia. Colonel Ceschi, left with a demi-brigade at Borgo 
Vercelli, reported that since the 20th evening masses of hostile troops 
had been seen gathering above and below Vercelli, from Villato to 
Palestro, and that Garibaldi had entered Romagnano on the 21st, thus 
turning the right flank of the army. 

Thereupon the VII corps early on the 21st pushed closer to the 
Sesia, to Palestro and Candia, 
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While still adhering to his opinion that the enemy on the Sesia 
conld only consist of Garibaldi’s free troops, the Austrian Commander 
in-Chief nevertheless held the I corps in reserve near Castel d’ Agovna 
ready to support the VIL, Colonel Ceschi was directed not to engage, 
but to retire on Novara, should the enemy advance. 

Meanwhile the enemy crossed the Sesia near Vercelli and drove 
Ceschi back. He retired behind the Agouna towards Novara. 

22nd May.—On the 22nd the VIL corps advanced to repel the 
enemy. Only a few cavalry had crossed at Palestro itself. These soon 
fell back across the river, but a lively cannonade was opened trom the 
further bank, upon which the VIL corps halted to abide the issne at 
Palestro, Ceschi reinforced by some cavalry advanced again to Orgenyo, 
At Borgo Vercelli a brilliant cavalry combat resulted in the evacuation 
of that place by the enemy. The VIL corps returned to Castel d’ 
Agogna without re-securing the passages of the river at and north of 
Vercelli. Intelligence arrived that Garibaldi was pressing on to Arona 
on the Lago Magsiore. 

On its return to Castel d’ Agogna the VII corps heard of an at- 
tempt to cross the river opposite Candia, The brigade there, Dondorfs, 
had seen sneh energetic preparations for the passage at four different 
points and such masses of troops, that it concentrated and sent for re 
inforcements. The corps headquarters was not at Castel that day, bat 
the IT and VETE corps sent various brigades in support. These were 
ordered back again by the hevlquarter staff of the army, after very 
fatiguing marches ant counter-marches. The staff found serious fault 
with the VIL corps for getting nunecessarily alarmed and reiterated 
their conviction that these were only Garibaldian demonstrations. 

Asa matter of fact three French corps were on the line Voghera- 
Castegyio, the restat Alessandria, But almost the whole Piedmontese 
army was on the Sesia, one division (Cialdini) already on the left bank 
between Vercelli and Borgo Vercelli, and Garibaldi at Castellctto on the 
Ticino, 

Urban marched to Brescia and Lodi and resumed his original task 
of repressing attempts at insurrection, The 1X. corps stood fast south 
of the Po. ° 

From Vienna news arrived that the I corps would commence to 
arrive on the 30th. Arrangements were at ounce made for both this 
corps and the XL, which were, however, doomed to be upset. 

At midnight orders were issued for the ILI, VII and VIII cots 
to be ready to march at day-break on the 23rd. 

23rd May.—Except, however, that the VIT corps sent another 
Brigade to Candia, the Austrian army on the whole stood fast. 

Colonel Ceschi (replaced in the course of the day by Colonel vou 
Mengen) undertook a weak reconnaissance towards Borgo Vercelli, but 
found it unocenpied, General Cialdini having withdrawn the main body 
of his division across the river on account of a sudden rise of the stream. 
In the course of the day von Mengen received orders to hold San 
Martino, as Garibaldi was reported to have penetrated as far as Varese. 
At the same time Urban was despatched with his division to Cowy tv 
mect and disperse the insurgent leader, 
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24th May.—One division of the VIT corps was moved closer to the 
Sesia to divert the enemy who lay quiet in camp. 

The Austrian official account reproduces a very voluminous corres- 
pondence between the Commander-in-Chief and the commander of the 
VIL corps. The former is dissatisfied with the defective out-post service 
of the latter, while the corps commander represents the impossibility of 
hermetically sealing a line of 40 miles from the mouth of the Sesia 
trough Borgo Vercelli to Novara and San Martino, 

A. report came that Garibaldi was at Arona, not Varese. 

The Headquarter staff apprehended an attempt to cross the Po at 
Cornale and gave the necessary commands for possible movements. 

Urban, reinforced with one brigade of the the IX corps, started by 
toad and rail to-oppose Guribaldi. 

A detachment from the IX corps was sent to hold the bridge of 
Borgoforte until relieved by the XI corps. 

Gyulai wired to Vienna that the enemy was still “ demonstrating ” 
on the Sesia. 


25th May.—In expectation of the enemy attempting to cross at 
Cornale in front of VIII corps, Gyulai ordered the V corps to re-cross 
the Ticino to Pieve d’ Albignola and Zinasco Nuovo, and the II and IIT 
eorps to be ready to help. At the same time he gave all necessary in- 
structions in ease of a retreat back over the Ticino. Reconnaissances 
were made towards Stradella and Garibaldi. Urban concentrated a 
brigade at Como to attack Garibaldi the following day at Varese. 

The VII corps opened a cannonade across the Sesia into. the 
enemy's camp. 

The Allies mostly stood fast, Autemarre’s division was withdrawn 
from Bobbio to Genestrello. A proof that in this direction their purpose 
was to defend,. not to attack. 


26th May.—Urban attacked Garibaldi at Varese and after a some- 
what half-hearted fight fell back to Como. In his report he speaks un- 
favourably of. the discipline and obedience of his troops, calls the fight 
asmart combat of a reconnoitring party, and states that of Garibaldi’s 
14.000 men 6,000 or 7,000 had been engaged.. Garibaldi had only 3,000 
altogether. 

The V corps carried out the orders of the day before. The IX 
corps were warned to expect an attack from Bubbio and informed that 
the main body of the Freuch army with two Piedmontese divisions lay 
between Alessandria and Voghera, the main body of the Piedmontese 
army between Alessandria and Casale. 


Gyulai gives the position of the army on the 26th as follows:— 
11 Corps, San Giorgio and Cergnago. 
Il] Corps, Truma]lo, Garlasco. 
V Corps, Sannazzaro, Pieve d’ Abignola. 
1 Brigade, Vaccarizza. 
VII Corps, 24 Brigades on the Sesia. 
4 Brigade, Novara. 
1 Brigade, Mortara. 
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VIII Corps, 1 Brigade, mouth of the Sesia. 
1 Brigade, Cornale. nt 
1 Brigade, Mede. : 
1 Brigade, Lomello. 
1 Brigade, Vaccarizza. 
IX Corps, 1 Brigade, Vaccarizza. 
3 Brigades, between Strndells iad Piao 
1 Brigade, with Urban. wily ¢ 
Cavalry division, Vespolate and Gravellona. 
Artillery reserve, Gravellona. ; : 
Urban’s division, Como. 
In his very lengthy report, in which again three : 
are assumed, but again not the one that actually 
expresses himself as well satisfied with his very strong 
enemy advanced on Piacenza, he could issue from Vae 
and rear. If he crossed the Po northwards, he would fii 
corps in a strong position, and could not deploy, while four « 
be hurled against him. Any attempt to out-maneuvre on 
would be fraught with danger to the enemy. “Me 
At the same time Gyulai says he will direct the I corps 
Pusterlengo, the XI corps to Modena and Borgoforte. an 
he hardly knew what to do with so many troops). - 


The Allies made no move. They stood as follows:— 
French.—lst corps, Casteggiv, Montebello. ~ 
2nd corps, Voghera. 
3rd corps, Voghera, Tortona, 
4th corps, Valenza. 
Guard, Alessandria. y 
5th corps, 1 division, Genestrello. — 

1 division, landing at a ; 
Piedmontese.—1 division, Casale. be 
“1 division, Vercelli. 
3 divisions, on the Sesia. — 
Garibaldi, Varese. 
Gyulai_ was so ill-informed that in some cases the head 
the enemy’s corps were but a day’s march from his own. 
This day Napoleon made a personal reconnaissance 
and initiated the turning movement round the Austrian 
27th May—Colonel Baron von Kuhn chief of the n 
seems to-day to have been roused to apprehension for the r 
at Vercelli, for he wired there for news and was not sati 
bald reply that Borgo Vercelli was evacuated. A report that 
trains travelling empty from Vercelli towards Casale was taken to © 

firm the belief that there was nothing to fear from that quarter, 
On the 26th Urban had been induced by the threatening attitude 
of the people to withdraw from Como to the position of Camerlata 
thence he retired the same evening to Monza. On the 27th Garibaldi 
attacked at San Fermo. The tactical victory is a matter of doubt. The 
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strategical victory, however, was most significant. Garibaldi was allowed 
toestablish himself in Como, thus threatening the Austrian flank and 
rear in such a way that the whole I army corps was directed not upon 
Castal Pusterlengo but on Milan. Thus did Garibaldi with 3,000 men 
hold in check nearly three brigades of Urbau’s and the whole I army 
corps, 

28th May.—On the 28th beyond skirmishes between the reconnoi- 
tring parties near Vercelli, no movement took place. 

Spies reported that the enemy was in strength at Vercelli and that 
Napoleon had been there on the 26th and had ordered the restoration 
of the bridges over the Sesia. On the Po numbers of troops reported 
to be moving up-stream on the right bank. Roads south of the Po lead- 
ing to Piacenza were broken up by the enemy, and Bobbio was reported 
evacuated. It followed from this that the enemy had no intention of 
attacking eastwards on this flank. Nevertheless Gyulai’s reports show 
that he had mot changed his opinion that the enemy was only “ demons- 
trating” on the Sesia to make him separate his forces. 


29th Mry.—Intelligence was received that numerous railw ay trains 
had been observed travelling from Casale and Turin to Vercelli; the 
enemy's right flank had withdrawn to Casteggio ; masses of troops were 
visible at Valenza ; troops were still moving up stream ; the enemy had 
fallen back from Voghera to Alessandria. The chief of the staff after 
comparing all the reports calculated that four Piedmontese divisions 
must be at Vercelli. 

Gyulai, however, in his reports holds to his belicf that the Pied- 
montese headquarters were at Occimiano, the French at Alessandria. 
The centre and right of the enemy, he thinks, will attack him in front, 
While the left wing will seek to turn his right flank from Casale by 
Oleggio. He is of opinion that the French army is not yet prepared to 
ates He notices that the enemy is attaching much importance to 

Vercelli. 

Orders were issued this day for the positions of Candia and Fras- 
sinetto opposite the mouth of the Sesia to be put into a state of defence, 
and for the brigade of the V corps at Vaccarizza to rejoin its corps the 
next day. 


The IT, II, V, VII and VIII corps, with the exception of one 
brigade of the last’ named at Vaccarizza, now stood complete in the 
Louellina. The IX corps and the brigade of the VIII lay on both 
banks of the Po between Piacenza and Vacearizza. Urban was north of 
Milan, The I corps was arriving at Milan. ‘The foremost brigade of 
this corps was directed on Bergamo to forestall a surprise from Garibaldi. 

The troops in the Lomellina were placed as follows on the 29th :— 

VII Corps.—Two and half brigades on the Sesia in out-posts on a 

front of uine miles. 

Main body, Mortara, 18 miles from Vercelli. 

Flank detachment at Novara and at the bridge of 
San Martino on the Sesia, over 18 miles from 
Vercelli. 
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II Corps.—San Giorgio and Cergnago, 14 miles from Palestro, over 
18 from Vercelli. 

III Corps.—Trumello, 18 miles from Palestro, 23 miles from Vercelli, 

VIII Corps.—Lomello and Mede, 18 miles from Palestro, 23 from 
Vercelli. 

V Corps.—Sannazzaro, 27 miles from Palestro, 32 from Vercelli. 

Artillery reserve, Granellona, 14 miles from Vercelli. 

Cavalry division, Vespolate, 11 miles from Vercelli. 

If these distances are compared, it will be seen that the VII corps 
could hardly re-inforce its own outposts in face of an enemy crossing 
the Sesia at Vercelli in one day, whilst the remainder of the corps were 
from two, three and even four days’ march from the point of attack. 
The concentration would be the longer delayed, the longer the Aut 
trians remained in the dark as to the enemy’s intentions and in the 
supposition that it was but a ruse that was being made on the Sesia. 

With only two bridges the enemy might have brought over at least 
one army corps a day, probably two corps. As it was, he had several 
bridges and so appeared in crushing superiority. 

3uth May.— Palestro.—At half past eleven o’clock the Austrian 
outposts at Palestro and Vinzaglio became aware that a whole division 
of the enemy was marching upon each of those places. The former 
was held by a battalion, the latter by a half company. For an hour 
they stoutly resisted, then fell back. Small re-inforcements arrived, 
only to find a third division in the ficld. In fact one brigade faced 
three divisions until late in the afternoon when the Austrians fell back 
to Robbio. : 

Gyulai was at Gerlasco when at half past three he heard by tele 
graph of the advance. It did not however cause him to alter his opi- 
nion as to its being a “demonstration.” The cavalry division and some 
batteries from the reserve were ordered to re-inforce the VII cor}, 
while all the other corps had instructions to be prepared to march, but 
more with regard to repel frontal attack under cover of the supposed 
feint than for support of the VII corps. 

Towards evening, reports having come in that the enemy had left 
Voghera, Gyulai began to suspect something wrong at Palestro, betook 
himself to Mortara and united the two corps at that place. To gets 
closer view of the enemy’s intentions Zobel (commanding VII corps) 
was directed to attack Palestro in the morning with one division of bis 
own corps and one of the II. Here the official account gives us ® 
glimpse behind the scenes. His chief of the staff evidently differed 
in his view of the general situation from Gyulai, and recollecting bis 
calculation of the force at Vercelli on the 29th as four divisions—double 
Zobel’s strength—he advises the latter to be cautious. The other 
division of the I1 corps was to stand fast at Frassinetto. ‘ 

31st May.—Palestro being in the hands of the enemy, the Austn- 
ans could not see that the French were throwing more bridges over the 
Sesia there. Over these in the morning Canrobert’s corps began 
defile, while the 4th corps crossed at Vercelli and advanced by Camemt- 
ano. By one o'clock Zobel had 90,000 men before him in position. 
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He attacked, but as soon as he became aware of the crushing su- 
periority of the enemy. he extricated his troops, thus saving a general 
disaster. The brigade on the left wing was rolled up by Canrobert 
suddenly debouching, and its remnants retreated to Saint Angelo on the 
main body of the II Corps. 

This Corps had advanced during the morning and had pushed its 
way between the two divisions of the VII corps standing at Robbio and 
Candia respectively. It now received telegraphic orders to concentrate 
at Robbio. The 11I Corps received similar directions, and with these 
two Corps and the VII, Gyulai decided to attack again next day. 
However the III Corps had been marching that day from Trumello 
and Garlasco to Saint Albino and Trumello, had halted at midday, had 
received then these fresh orders, and consequently could only that even- 
ing get as far as Castel d’Agona with one division at Mortara. 


In front of the V and VIII Corps the day passed quietly. Between 
Tand 8 in the evening, the 4th French Corps appeared at Lumellongo 
in front of Novara. 

As for the tactical result of the fight at Palestro, one might have 
expected such a weak force as Zobel's was, attacking 90,000 men on so 
wide a front, to have becn destroyed. That he was not, and that he 
suffered so little is due to the moral effect of his taking the initiative. 
In their passage of the river at Vercelli the Allies wholly assumed the 
offensive, but on the 31st May they were on the defensive. They could 
only have expected to be attacked by the whole Austrian army, and 
when they found out their mistake and Zobel drew off, it was too late 
to issue general directions for an attack to complete his overthrow ; 
90,000 men are not handled as easily as a company or battalion. Time 
is needed to alter general directions for so large a force. 


It is true that at Austerlitz Napoleon I was completely successful 
in just such a rapid transition from defence to attack with large masses 
of troops. But his defence that day was but a snare, and all requisite 
arrangements had been made beforehand for a change to the offensive. 

Hence we learn from Zobel’s “ partial failure” that in strategy it 
is always better to do something, even if the course adopted is not the 
most prudent, than to sit still and do nothing. 

In the north the indefatigable Garibaldi induced Urban to attack 
him. While Urban bombarded Varese, Garibaldi made an attempt 
to surprise Laveno and then slipped away into the Alps. 

In spite of reports from the VIII and IX Corps showing that the 
enemy was clearly withdrawing from south of the Po towards Casale, 
Gyulai pinned his belief in an attack in force near Frassinetto. In 
accordance with this idea, he resolved to attack the enemy about Pales- 
tro with the LI III and VII corps on the 1st June, and after driving them 
back across the Sesia to return with these Corps to the line of the Po. 
The remaining Corps were instructed accordingly. 

Ist June—The Retreat.—The attack never took place, and 
counter orders were given. These reached the III corps at 6 a.M., 
while the II corps did not get them until 10 a.m. 
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The reason of these counter orders is not known, but we may well 
suppose that on receiving the news of Zobel’s defeat in the course of 
the night of the 3lst and probably having heard from Novara that 
the enemy there was French, not Piedmontese, Gyulai had at last 
become aware that he had the allied main forces to deal with and not a 
mere ruse. We have already seen that his chief of the staff had not 
shared his views of the strength of the enemy’s forces that had crossed 
the Sesia, To fight a pitched battle against the enemy’s main forces with 
the only the 24 army corps (IJ, III, and 1st division of the VII) at 
hand would have been the height of imprudence and a breach of the 
elementary rules of strategy. For a main principle of strategy is to 
be as strong as possible for the main battle. Opposite these 24 corps 
were four Piedmontese divisions with a French corps on either flauk, 
while the 2nd French corps had crossed the river on the 31st and was at 
Borgo Vercelli. The guard was at Vercelli, the 1st corps and Piedmontese 
reserves at Casale, 1 division of the 5th corps between Tortona and 
Alessandria, half a Piedmontese division and some Piedmontese cavalry. 

Gyulai must have been utterly disconcerted at his discovery that 
the whole army which he had hitherto believed to be south of the Po, 
was standing over and in rear of the flank from which he had appre- 
hended no danger. With the whole of his former assumptions and 
calculation upset, it is no wonder he hesitated to attack, issued counter 
orders, and delayed some hours before new orders were delivered. 

During the morning news came of the loss of Novara. Mengen 
had been driven out by superior numbers—and Frenchmen moreover— 
back-to the bridge-head of San Martino. 

At last at 10 o’clock orders were issued. One division of the VII 
corps was to stand fast at Candia, the other to return to Castel d’ Agogna. 
The II corps was to march to Mortara in reserve. One division 
of the III corps was to move from Castel d’ Agogna to Robbio replacing 
the division of the VII corps. The other division was to move from 
Mortara northwards, the cavalry division to concentrate at Borgo 
Lavezzaro. 

The execution of these orders would have caused much crossing 
and confusion among the columns, but two hours later they were can- 
celled. Reports of an advance on Vespolate induced Gyulai to push 
the whole II] corps northwards. ‘The relief of the division of the VII 
corps was cancelled. ‘The cavalry division was to advance on the right 
flank of the division despatched to Vespolate. 

An official report was circulated that 50,000 of the enemy were 
between Vercelli and Mortara threatening Magenta. The defence of 
this point was entrusted to the I corps. The corps however in accord- 
ance with its original instructions had sent its available troops to hold 
the Ticino from Sesto Calende down, and had endeavoured to join hands 
with Urban without in the least knowing where he was. Gyulai’s last 
orders were received that evening aud reply was made that next morn- 
ing 6 battalions and 12 guns would be collected at Magenta and the 
bridge-head and San Martino reinforced. The 1X corps was bidden to 
re-inforce the bridge-head at Vaccarizza. \ 
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Between 4 and 5 p.w., the dispositions were again changed. 

One brigade of the III corps was to hold the passage of the Ticino 
at Vigevano. By evening that corps and the cavalry division were 
holding the line Vespolate—Vigevano. 

The II corps was next morning to move to Robbio and Rosasco, 
relieving the division of the VII, which was to take up its position at 
Castel d’ Agogna, the other divison remaining at Candia. 

These orders were cancelled at half past one at night. The V and 
VIII corps were now ordered to concentrate, to leave only weak de- 
tachments on the Po, and to prepare to retire across the Ticino by Pavia. 
In these orders Gyulai for the first time expresses the possibility of the 
enemy having concentrated near Vercelli so as to manwuvre him out 
of his position. Still he has not yet quite given up his hope of an attack 
south of the Po. 

During the day Urban had marched into Varese. By nightfall 
the larmy corps accomplished the re-inforcement of the bridge-hcad. 
Otherwise the day passed without any particular occurrence. 

Gyulai in his report that evening to the Emperor stated that 
Novara was in the hands of the enemy, that he was now in far greater 
force at that point than he had been reported. He added that in front 
of the outposts it was on the whole quiet. This latter expression 
proves that he had really had scarcely any intelligence of the flank 
march that was being made under his very nose. All that his patrols 
reported was that troops were in constant movement from Casale to 
Vercelli. It may also be noted how Gyulai in spite of the “gencral 
quiet” of which he spoke, altered his plans four times within the day. 

2nd June.—Counter-orders again. At half-past one at night the relief 
of the VII by the IT corps was cancelled. Between 7 and 9 a.M., 
these two corps were ordered to fall back to Olevano (II) and Mortara 
(VII) The two brigades of the V and VIII corps at San Giorgia and 
Cergnago were directed on Mortara. the remainder of these two corps 
to be ready to retreat. Clam, commanding the I corps was informed 
that the army was about to retreat behind the Ticino, that he was to 
hold fast to the bridge at San Martino, to assume command over Urban 
and to stop him marching to Como. 

By 10-30 a.m., the III corps was disposed about Vespolate so as 
to cover the retreat from a flank attack from Novara, which a report 
that columns were making their way to that place, made possible. 

At 11-30 a.m, the IT and VIL corps were ordered to stand fast 
and not retire, the latter to reoccupy Robbio. Clam in Milan was in- 
formed that the orders for the retirement were cancelled. 

At 12 noon the plan of an immediate retreat over the Ticino was 
re-adopted. The II Army Corps was to march at once by Vigevano 
across the Ticino and on the 3rd June to move on to Magenta. The 
VIL corps was to march to Vigevano and encamp between the town and 
the bridge. The III corps was to cover the retirement and next morn- 
ing march to Abbiategrasso, so as to take up a position south of that 
Place near Ozero fronting the Ticino. The cavalry division was to ac- 
company the III corps.and on the 4th to march to Magenta. 
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The I corps was to hold on to the Ticino crossing places, main 
body at Magenta. If the San Martino bridge-head could not be held, 
the guns were to be spiked, the bridge destroyed, &c. The V corps was 
directed to Garlasco, the VIII to Trumello. Out-posts on the Agogna. 
On the 3rd both these corps were to withdraw by Bereguardo behind the 
Ticino and to take up their position, the V corps at Rosate, the VIII 
on its left at Binasco. 

The 1X corps was posted between Corte Olona and Casal Puster- 
lengo, detachments between Stradella and Piacenza. 

A telegraphic despatch to Vienna gives the reasons for the plan 
adopted. Superior forces had turned the right flank ; the left flank and 
lower Po were threatened ; it thus became Gyulai’s. duty to “ preserve 
the strength of the army for further operations.” The first draft of the 
telegram ran ‘tin order to reach the ccntral position of the Mincio with 
forces as far as possible unimpaired,”—showing the General's view of 
the situation and proposed method of meeting the danger. This sen- 
tence was, however, re-drafted. 

At 4 Pp. m. the Emperon’s reply came, “ At all risks hold the line of 
the Ticino by an energetic offensive.” At 9p. mM. Gyulai reported that 
it was no longer possible to carry out this command ; he would need two 
days to be able to advance again ; and thien it would be too late. 

Meanwhile at 6-15 Pp. ma telegram from Vienna announced that 
Count Hess was bringing the Emperor’s commands and would be at 
Milan at mid-night. 

Corps movements on the 2nd June.—The II Army Corps had been in 
retreat since half-past eight in the morning and was near Mortara wher 
the third counter-order reached it, cancelling the retirement. It now 
halted in column of route till the afternoon, when it received the last 
orders, viz. to retreat, crossed the Ticino near Vigevano and bivouacked 
between Soria and the river. ‘The rear of the columns came in about 
3 a. M. 

The VII corps had been on its way to Robbio in accordance with 
the counter-order issued at 11-30 4. mM. but found it occupied by the 
enemy. It left a battalion at Candia, then on receipt of the last order 
it proceeded to retire. On its way the corps met the columns of the II 
corps and had to wait for them to defile and finally arrived at Vigevato 
about mid-night. It obtained no provisions this day, as is usual in the 
case of varying and various orders. 

The III Corps stood fast, and was scarcely molested at all. By even- 
ing it had one brigade at Vespolate, one at Tornaeo, one at Lavezzar, 
and one at Vigevano. The cavalry division filled the intervals. 

The V Corps encamped for the night at Garlasco and Borgo San 
Siro. Some of this corps did not get in till 3 a.m. 

The VIII Corps started at 4-30 p.m., and camped for the night 
near T'rumello. 

The battalions at San Martino reeeived no provisions either on the 
Ist or on the 2nd June. Clam found the works at the bridge-head 8 
ill laid ont, the garrison so weak in numbers and so faint with hunger, 
that he despaired of any proper resistance. On hearing moreover that 
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the enemy had crossed the river up-stream at Turbigo and made a-bridge, 
he abandoned the bridge-head at San. Martino, spiked the guns, and 
blew up the bridge. The latter, however, remained passable for infan- 
try. A few battalions were pushed forward towards Turbigo and reached 
Inveruno. 

Thus on the night of the 2nd-3rd June the forces stood as fol- 

lows :— i 

Ti Corps and Cavalry Division, Vespolate—Vigevano, 
II- Corps, Soria, left bank. 

VII Corps, Vigevano, right bank.. 

V. Corps, Garlasco, 

VIII Corps, Trumello; 
1X. Corps, marching to its positions between Corte Olona and 
Casal Pusterlengo. 

Teorp, not yet complete, Magenta. 

Troops were marching well into the night, and in cases all night 
long. Those that had furthest to march,. got no supplies. 

Urban, at Varese and Somma,. had not had all the orders. and 
eounter-orders issued, and was forced to do nothing. He had sent a 
scouting party to Sesto Calende. 

As to the enemy,.a considerable foree had crossed the Ticino at 
Turbigo. It was.ascertained that the main body was advancing om San 
Martino and one division had arrived at. Trecate. 

Remarks on the Ind and 3rd June. 1.—The extreme importance in 
strategy of looking to the provisioning: of troops. A large portion of 
the army suffered hunger these two days. One of the chief reasons for 
abandoning the important point of San Martino was the starving con- 
dition of the garrison. With the best precautions privation may at 
times have to be undergone, but here there was no reason for it. Most 
of the troops at the bridge-head had just arrived by rail from home. A 
three days’ iron: ration: would have sufficed them for the first few days. 
With this they had not been supplied. It appears astonishing that in 
the rich neighbourhood of Magenta the garrison found’ nothing by 
requisition. One can only suppose that they did. not understand the 
system. It is said that a store-keeper at Milan refused to issue them 
rations, because: his stores were not intended for the I corps. Such 
conduct can:not be sufficiently condemned. 

2.—Fatal results of a heap of contradictory orders. ‘Ordre, 
contre-ordre, désordre.” The inevitable effect of counter-orders issued 
by the General staff during a day’s movements is to overstrain.the men. 
Confusion and delay follow, and control falls from the- chief’s hands. 
Many, when orders suddenly change, have- not time to: correct their 
bearings, and wander about aimlessly. If during.a march a counter- 
erder is issued, the commissariat trains by reason of their distance in. 
Tear cannot be brought up-in time. If fresh counter-orders arrive, and 
the trains are dragged this way and that, roads are missed, and a con- 
fusion impossible to unravel in the consequence. 

Counter-orders cannot always- be avoided. For example in 1870 
when the direction of march of the German armies westwards had to be 
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changed to northwards on receipt of the intelligence of M’Mahon’s 
flank march. This occurred about mid-day. The troops were all on 
the road. All the usual confusion, delay, and overstrain followed. Pro- 
vision waggons did not turn up. Aniron ration of bread, rice and 
coffee saved the men from hunger. In this example counter-orders were 
necessary. Had they been delayed even till evening, Sedan might 
never have been a glorious victory for Germany. 

Without absolute necessity counter-orders are to be avoided. On 
the 2nd June 1859 nothing that was ascertained about the enemy, could 
excuse them. They seem to have originated merely in a change in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s view of the situation, every time that a new 
change of view got the better of the former one. 

3.—Dispositions for troops must not be drawn out too long before- 
hand. To do so causes misunderstanding. Naturally orders must be 
issued in sufficient time to allow corps, divisions &c., time to carry them 
out in a regular and orderly manner. But to give orders for. what is to 
occur days afterwards simply means misleading subordinate commanders. 
Thus on the 2nd June, the V and VIII corps having several days 
beforehand been warned to prepare for retreat by Pavia, were directed 
eventually across the Ticino by Bereguardo, Such a sudden disloca- 
tion of communications in rear, especially during a retreat, will alwars 
give rise to great confusion amongst all the life and bustle in rear of an 
army, which in the shape of stores, ammunition and provisions form 
the vital nerve of the force. 

4.—The II and VII Corps both marched from the Sesia to the 
Ticino during the 3rd June. The former reached the left bank. The 
latter left Candia some hours after midday and at night encamped on 
the right bank near Vigevano. At the opening of the campaign the 
army took three whole days (30th April, lst and 2nd May) to do the 
samme distance, in spite of having no enemy to check its march. 

5.—Gyulai’s conduct on the lst and 2nd June gives the impression 
that his strength of judgment was really affected. This was very hu- 
man and, although a good soldier should never lose his presence of 
mind, it was under the circumstances almost pardonable.—Suddenly on 
the morning of the Ist June he became aware that he had totally failed 
to grasp the actual situation of affairs. He saw the ground cut away 
below his feet, the fate of the army and his own honour compromised. 
The whole weight of the strategist’s reponsibility made itself suddenly 
and terribly felt. To face such a blow requires extraordinary strength 
of character. Such a character Gyulai did not possess. A letter written 
by Count Hess to Vienna on the 3rd June gives us a hint as to Gyulai’s 
state of mind. He says he has been striving to “rouse ” Gyulai. 

3rd June.—Hess joined Gyulai at 5 a.m., on the 3rd at Bereguardo. 
In accordance with Hess’ instructions an order was despatched to the 
ll, V and VIII Corps to stand fast for the present. Apparently 
Hess intended making an energetic attack on Novara from the south. 
Meantime news came in of the enemy’s passage of the Ticino at Turbigo, 
of the partial destruction of the San Martino bridge, and that Clam was 
marching north—(from which last it was erroneously supposed that he 
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was marching his whole Corps, whereas he had only sent a few 
battalions.) Clam also asked for support direct and indirect, hoping 
for an attack by the III Corps on the line San Martino—Novara in 
order to divert the attention of the enemy from himself.—However the 
fact of the enemy having the bridges of Turbigo and San Martino at 
his disposal seems to have decided Hess that the retreat had already 
gone too far to make any offensive attempt on the right bank of the 
‘Ticino possible—consequently Clam was warned against advancing too 
farnorth. The III, V, and VIII Corps received orders at about 10-15 
4.¥., to continue their retreat. The II Corps was ordered to Magenta. 
These movements were carried out without mishap. 

In the course of the day a fight took place at Robechetto between 
the French Division that had crossed at Turbigo supported by a second 
division, and Clam’s recunnoitring detachment. Of the 44 battalions, 
only 1} were engaged. Qverwhelmed by numbers these gave way and 
the force withdrew to Marsallo, 2} miles north of Magenta. The men, 
it is said, were so exhausted with hardships and want of food, that num- 
bers fell fainting and a few committed. suicide ! 

Urban on hearing that the French had crossed the Ticino marched 
with two brigades to Gallarate, leaving one at Varese. 

Corps movements on 3rd June.—At the close of the day the I 
Corps snd Mengen’s demi-brigade stood north of Magenta from Marsallo 
to Beruate and west of Magenta on the Naviglio Grande from Bernate 
to the Bridge of Magenta. 

The II Corps had had no provisions on the 2nd, cooked on the 
morning of the 3rd, and left Soria about 8a.m. The cavalry division cut 
through the Corps and camped at Corbetta—The II Corps then followed 
the cavalry and took post on the left of the I Corps. 

The VII Corps did not find the roads clear until 11 a.m. One 
division marched by Abbiategrasso to Corte Cerclla, 2} miles S. E. of 
Magenta. The other division had had no food the day before, halted 
to eat and marched on in the evening to Castelletto, 63 miles S. of 
Magenta. 

The ILI Corps found the bridges near Vigevano blocked, halted 
to cook, and then marched, one division to Abbiategrasso, the other to 
Ozero. 

The V Corps reached Fallavecchia between 9 and 12 at night. 
One Brigade was detached to near Pavia and was marching until 6 a. M. 

The VIIL Corps left Trumello at 2 Pp. mM., and took up its position 
about Bereguardo, its rear-most troops crossing the bridge at 3-30 a. m. 
on the 4th. 

The IX Corps concentrated near Piacenza, one brigade at Stradella. 

Clam’s strength at Magenta was 38} Battalions, 26 squadrons, and 
136 guns. 

1 Division of the VII Corps was 6} miles distant. 
The IlI Corps was from 7 to 10 miles distant. 
The V Corps from 10 to 14 miles distant. 

The VIII and IX Corps, most of the Artillery Reserve, and 

Urban’s troops were too far off to support him at Magenta on the 4th. 
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It might be supposed that even though the enemy had possession 
of two passages of the Ticino, Turbigo and San Martino, the Austrians 
were equally possessed of two crossing places at Vigevano and Garlasco, 
and might cry quits. But one of the chief points of difference between 
marches to the rear and marches to the front is that in the latter the 
fighting troops-can ‘be more quickly led over defiles than in the former, 
because in marching to the front it is the fighting men, in marching to 
the rear it is the trains of waggons have to be allowed to pass over 
first. 

In the évening orders were issued from Army Headquarters :— 

The Artillery Reserve to march at once to Rosate, 11} miles from 
Magenta. 

The IX Corps to concentrate one Brigade at Piacenza, one on the 
5th June at Pavia and to watch the Ticino as far as Bereguardo, to 
keep the bridgehead at Vaccarizza lightly garrisoned, to break up and 
carry off the bridge to Piacenza and prepare to build another near that 
place. 

The T, IT, III, V and Lilia’s division of the VII Corps were t 
be ready to march by 8 a. M., on the 4th. 

The VIII Corps was also to be ready to start at 8 a.M., and to 
leave one Brigade at Bereguardo and withdraw the one near Pavia on 
the 5th when it had been relieved by the IX Corps. The VIII corps 
was to establish the column magazine at Pavia, and the main reserve of 
ammunition at Pavia and Binasco. 

Judging by these army trains being collected about Pavia, Gyulai 
no longer felt any apprehension for that flank and yet it is inexplicable 
why he did not direct III, V and Lilia’s division of the VIL Corps to 
march straight to Magenta, while he was about it, instead of merely 
warning them to be in readness to march. Moreover the battle might 
have lasted two days, and had he wired to Urban and to the VIII 
Corps, they also might have started on the 4th for the scene of the 
impending crisis; even the IX Corps might as well have marched north- 
wards at once. There seems to be no earthly reason for the VIII 
corps to leave one Brigade at Bereguardo, another at Pavia, the IX corps 
one at Stradella, another at Piacenza and a third at Pavia—thus de 
priving the main army of 5 Brigades, the strength of a whole corps, 
in order to watch a neighbourhood where there was no enemy,—a 
that might have been relegated to a few cavalry. 

4th June. Magenta.—The night passed quietly. At 7 a.m, the 
outposts reported the enemy massing near San Martino. Gyulai receiv- 
ed this report at 8 a.m., Clam concentrated his troops, sent the exhaust: 
ed and starving back to Magenta, and sent some cavalry to reconnoitre 
towards Turbigo. 

At 9-15, a. M., it was reported from Bernate that the enemy Ws 
advancing in strength from Turbigo. The II Corps thereupon pushed 
a Brigade on to Buffalora. 

At 9-45 a.m, Clam having reported to Gyulai in a despatch that 
reached the latter at 10-30 a. u., that the forces advancing from Tur 
bigo were not strong, Reischach’s Division of the VII Corps was ordered 
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wp to Magenta, and Clam was directed to attack the Turbigo troops with 
this division and one of his own. Meantime however the enemy had 
crossed the bridge at San Martino and was about to attack the Austrian 
line on the Naviglio Grande. It was therefore no longer possible to 
advance these two divisions towards Turbigo. 

Gyulai wrote to Urban to attack Turbigo at once. The letter was 
received on the 19th June! (Importance in strategy and tactics of a 
good system of delivering orders.) 

At 11-45 a. m., Clam reported the state of things to the Comman- 
der-in Chief and at the same time wrote to the III and VII Corps to 
hasten to his support. 

At 12-45 Pp m., Gyulai sent orders to the VII Corps to march 
Lilia’s division tv Corbetta, Reischach’s to Magenta; the III Corps to 
threaten the enemy’s right flank from Robecco, supported by the V 
Corps which was was to post itself near Abbiategrasso ; the VIII Corps 
to advance by Gaggiano ; the Artillery Reserve to be brought up at once. 

These very proper directions were unhappily 12 hours late. Their 
issue proves that Gyulai counted on a continuance of the battle on the 
5th June, for the VIII Corps and most of the V were too far off to 
take any part in the fight of the 4th. The V Corps was 13 miles away, 
the VIII still further off. It took an hour at least for the orders to 
teach. The V Corps started between 3 and 4 p.m, but only one Bri-. 
gade took part in the battle that evening. 

As regards the general course of the battle—the I and II Corps front- 
ing west ina line from the Ponte Vecchio by the Ponte Nuovo to Buffalora 
made a most stubborn resistance against superior forces and held even 
M’Mahon’s masses off for a long time, as they advanced from Turbigo. 
When the Canal seemed almost lost, an attack by Reischach’s division 
of the VII Corps, led with incomparable valour restored the fight. The 
appearance of the III Corps from the south on both banks of the Canal 
threatening the enemy’s right flank succeeded in checking for a while 
the attacks from west and north as well. At last towards evening 
MMahon succeeded in bringing up 3 French and 2 Piedmontese divisions 
from Turbigo against the line Buffalora—Magenta and pressed forward 
in immensely superior force on the Austrian right flank. Tired to death 
the Austrians were first driven out of Buffalora. At last Magenta itself 
attacked from north and west simultaneously was lost at about 8 P. M., 
in spite of a heroic resistance by troops who had been brought up in 
tome confusion and were therefore not easily led. Falling back in 
retreat to the southward, the beaten troops were covered by the leading 
Brigades of the V Corps. 

By night time the I and II corps and Reischach’s division were 
in full retreat on Cisliano, and the III Corps retired to Carpenzago. 
Two and a half Corps of fresh troops viz., the V, VIII and one division 
of the VII Corps stood on the line Carbetta—Castellazzo—Carpenzago 
hardly a mile from the line Magenta—Ponte di Curone, ready to renew 
the battle on the 5th June. Orders for this purpose were issued but 
cancelled on Clam’s report that the I and II Corps and Reischach’s divi- 
sion were unfit to fight again. 
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The enemy did not pursue. He too was so shattered that he 
stood fast for 24 hours ‘‘ pour réorganiser l’ armeé.” 

Of the Austrian forces 75,000 infantry and nearly 3,000 cavalry 
had been engaged. Deducting from these numbers the IX corps and 
the brigade of the VIII corps detached towards Pavia and Piacenza 
it is evident that Gyulai could have renewed the battle on the 5th 
with 50,000 troops, not counting the III corps, the brigade of the V 
that had been engaged on Clam’s troops,—and had Urban been tele- 
graphed for on the 4th, he might have had 60,000 men at his disposal. 

It is impossible now to say whether Clam was just in his report 
and whether Gyulai might have done better to fight again on the 5th. 
Any way the Allies were as much shattered as the Austrians. 

General remarks on the mistakes and strategy of the Austrian 
General.—Had Gyulai desired to play into his enemy’s hands, he could 
hardly have done better than fritter away the precious weeks from the 
27th April to the lst June as he did, in busy inactivity, in wearying 
aimless marches. It will be interesting to endeavour to ascertain what 
manner of man he was, in what qualities he was deficient, and what 
other influence worked upon his plans, before venturing to pronounce 
him incapable of a high command in the field. 

Character of Gyulat.—He was a highborn gentleman, aristocrat to 
his finger-tips in sentiment and in behaviour, a strict unbending dis 
ciplinarian, stern and just, more respected than loved. Before the war 
even it was said that he was obstinate, that he understood the details 
of garrison service and of the regulations better than the tactical use of 
ground or indeed strategy. But it was never said that he was wanting 
in ability nor even that he suffered from the weakness of senility. The 
general feeling both in Vienna and in the army was that if he was 
given an efficient Chief of the Staff, he was the very man to carry on the 
war with energy. 

It is hardly necessary here to dilate on the importance of harmony 
in the Head-quarters Staff. The famous Bliicher had no head for science 
and strategy, as is well known. Personal courage that could animate 
the most faint-hearted of his entourage, a spirit of initiative that would 
not be denied, and a fair share of obstinacy were the chief traits of 
Blicher’s character. The thinking out of the attacks on which he was 
ever insisting, was the business of his friend Gueisenan, the details of 
their execution that of Miiffling. 

Gyulai’s Chief of the Staff.Now Gyulai’s Chief of the Staff was 
Colonel von Kuhn, undoubtedly the man of the whole army among 
men of his standing, who enjoyed the highest reputation as a smart, 
capable, energetic officer. Nevertheless it is pretty evident that the 
necessary harmony and confidence did not exist between Gyulai and 
von Kuhn. At all events it is plain from the repeated counter-orders 
that wearied the army and yet gave it no chance of putting out its 
strength that there were two voices, like opposing currents at headquar- 
ters, the one urging attack, the other inclined to defence. We know that 
Gyulai from the commencement considered the army too weak to carry 
out an offensive réle with success, that he so expressed his opinion to 
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the Emperor, that he was consistently disposed to act on the defensive 
and was always glad to gravitate back to the position in the Quadri- 
lateral, which he belived to be the most advantageous for maintaining 
himself in Italy. Hence we can but infer that Kuhn was the motor 
of the other current, and the inference corresponds with the character, 
of a younger, more active and energetic man. 

In the matter of the standing bridge at Valenza on the 2nd May, 
the bridge might have easily been surprised. The III army corps re- 
ported so, but was not reproved for having omitted to surprise the 
bridge. It probably received orders from the cautious Gyulai himself 
not to seize the bridge. Afterwards at head-quarters the Chief of the 
Staff carried a proposal to seize the bridge and to lay another at Bas- 
signana probably the army corps received from both officers different 
explanations as to the object in capturing the bridge. The corps com- 
mander enquired whether he was to utilize or blow the bridge up. In 
teply to the enquiry Gyulai who felt he had gone far enough in sanction- 
ing the seizure of the bridge and had no intention of crossing the Po, 
ordered it to be destroyed. 

The Chief of the Staff now urges that it is high time to look up the 
Piedmontese army at San Salvatore and to defeat it before it can be 
reinforced. His plan is carried so far that on the 4th May the VIII 

* corps cross the Po at Cornale under the excuse of thus better covering 
the left flank of the army in case of its advancing upon Turin. We 
infer this move to have been an excuse, and that Kuhn cherished the 
silent hope that the corps would get engaged, would need support from 
the two other corps, and that thus a decisive action would be brought 
about. Otherwise there is no sense in the General tying the hands of 
three-fifths of his army by sending them so far south in order to cover the 
march along the northern road vd Novara and Vercelli. The flood of the 
5th May opens their eyes to the danger into which the VIII corps has 
been thrust. In all haste Gyulai withdraws it on the 6th, and as the 
Chief of the Staff insists on an attack in any case, it is agreed to march 
westwards upon Turin. 

The tardiness of the advance across the Sesia on the 7th and 8th 
May gives it quite the stamp of a compromise. His foremost troops 
have reached the Dora Baltea, when Gyulai suddenly awakes to anxiety 
for the safety of his retreat to the Quadrilateral. His anxiety is the 
more poignant as he has not encountered the enemy in his march. 
While he is marching on Turin, perhaps the enemy is advancing 
south of the Po and cutting him off. Moreover he knows the principle 
that it is only after the enemy’s main army has been crushed, that peace 
can be dictated in safe possession of his capital. On the 9th May a 
counter order is published. Perhaps Kuhn was absent at the time. 
On his return the orders are cancelled again, until at last Gyulai has his 
way. In this way the various orders and counter orders of that day 
are comprehensible. : 

From the 10th May Gyulai betakes himself to a central position in 
the Lomellina. The 1X corps covers his left flank at Piacenza, where 
the enemy would be unable to force the narrow defile of Stradella even 
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in spite of superior numbers, before Gyulai issuing out of Vaccarizx 
with his main forces fell upon him in flank and rear, An advance 
the enemy across the line of the rivers Sesia and Po he believes 

able to repel fairly easily with united forces, while the enemy by moving 
round to the north exposes himself to the danger of being a’ ed in 
flank and driven into the Alps. 

Generally speaking, the idea of taking up a central position im 
order to defend a river line, is not one to reject, if one has planned and 
is in a position to attack and destroy the portions'of the enemy's ge 
that have crossed’ the stream, with united forces. Clausewitz calls’ 
the indirect defence of a stream. He demands however at the same 
time a constant direct defence, so'as to be in a position to diserim 
at once between serious attempts at a passage and mere demons 
Besides which the central position must lie sufficiently close 
possible points of passage to enable them to be reached before 
enemy brings over the whole of his force; that is to. say, withi 
hours’ distance: f 

However for the sake of the reconnaissance im force, which led 
the 20th May to the battle of Montebello, the direct defence of 
river line was given up near Vercelli, in order that the army 
not be scattered’ over too extended an area. What position may these 
two personalities, of whom we have been: speaking, have taken up 
with regard to the reconnaissanee in force. The employment of for 
insufficient for a decisive action leads one again to suppose, that 
attempt was once more the result of compromise. Gyula® believed 
reconnaissance to be necessary, because he felt so sure of danger” 
ing from this direction. Kuh gave his consent in order that 
events something might be done and time not wasted. 

The consequence was that Gyulat was only confirmed in 
correct view, went back to his central positiom and drawing: his fe 
closer to his left flank ceased to pay attention to the neigh! 
Vercelli. Meanwhile the enemy possessed himself of the point of pa 
left open to him at Vercelli and in Garibaldi’s successful adyar 
eognized that here he could carry out an‘ offensive movement at 
cost than south of the Po or by crossing the river line in front 
Austrian army. We'know that to the very last Gyulai adhered 
opinion that the enemy was only making a demonstration on his righ 
flank. Colonel’ von Kuhn, it expressly said, om the other hand, hi 
very different opinion and warned Zobel on: the 31st May to be cau 
in his attack, asthe enemy might possibly be too strong for him. — 

It may seem incomprehensible that Gyulai should still ha 
his eyes to Kuhn's views, even after their correctness had been 
But as to this, nothing is more difficult than to find out the tru 
the contradictory reports received from both spies and 
Not all men have the luck or the dexterity to break through the ve 
fog that dims the sight. Even the greatest and most experi: 
manders have allowed themselves to be thus deceived. It is’ said | 
Frederick the Great owed his reverse at Hochkirk to the 
which in spite of warnings he put his faith in a traitorous spy; 
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angrily rejected all intelligence that disagreed with this man’s reports. 
And Napoleon I. himsclf for many days believed that he was drawing 
the enemy’s army after him while he was really only being misled by a 
screen of cavalry, whereby he lost his capital and his crown. 

A general must adhere to views once adopted with a certain 
amount of obstinacy, if he does not want every contradictory report to 
upset his plans. Intelligence brought by spies is in a war of mancwuvre 
generally of little worth. It is often several days old and has usually 
been paid for by both parties. The only trustworthy reports are those 
of one’s own patrols, but it was not until 1870 that cavalry were pro- 
perly used (in. Europe) in reconnaissance. At the same time Gyulai 
was not well served as a rule by the few squadrous which he had in front 
line, and it is not to be denied that his command as to infantry accom- 
panying cavalry patrols seriously crippled the reconnoitring service. 
The impulse that prompted this order sounds now almost absurd. 
Gyulai could not bear to think of an imperial Hussar being basely done 
to death by peasants armed with mere pitch-forks. It was a stain on 
his honor and a shame to his cloth. The feeling is akin to the old 
fashioned disgrace attaching to being taken prisoner or of losing a gun. 

Gyulai after the second fight at Palestro became fully aware that 
he had the enemy’s main forces in front of him at Vercelli. The waver- 
ings between retreat and resistance on the Ist June point again to dis- 
agreements at head-quarters. They ended in the army finding itself 
“as it was.” On the 2nd June the fact that the enemy did not attack, 
foreed both Gyulai and Kuhn to infer that he was pressing on Milan by 
Magenta. Kuhn at once urges the attack of the enemy on his flank 
march, Gyulai, fearing for the safety of his further line of retire- 
ment behind the Mincio prefers to retreat across the Ticino and oppose 
the path of the Allies at Magenta. Hence again counter-orders and 
forced marches, which ended in Gyulai at last having his own way. 
Even then he seems to have not been quite in earnest, else he would 
not have detached so many troops to cover unthreatened districts, while- 
Hess and Kuhn urged decisive action. 

The working of this head-quarter staff, Kuhn’s dissimulations, 
Gyulai’s passing compliance, counter-orders issued in one another’s 
absence, the lively disputes that took place are only all imaginary guess- 
work, but they are probably what actually took place. All this teaches 
us that there must be harmony at head-quarters, the chief and his staff 
must be picked, so as to fit one another. (A lesson that those who 
declaim s0 loudly against the so called “rings” familiar to the British 
army, would do well to lay to heart.) 

Kuhn the Emperor’s mouth-piece.—It might appear that Kuhn as 
the junior in rank should have yielded to and entered into Gyulai’s ideas. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would have been true, but’ in all 
probability Kuhn represented the views of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria himself. At all events his views and the Emperor’s were iden- 
tical. For instance—the ultimatum dated the 19th April was present- 
ed at Turin on the 23rd and gave the Sardinian government a respite 
for three days. Gyulai must have been fully aware of this respite and. 
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might well have utilized the three days in preparing to assume the 
offensive immediately hostilities broke out, whereas we find that during 
the respite on the 25th April he sent a memorandum to Vienna, evi- 
dently in reply to views communicated to him, in which he urged that 
he was not strong enough to attack with any prospect of success. 

To prove that the Emperor's idea of assuming energetic offensive 
was the plan with most chance of succeeding, let us imagine that the 
strategical advance of the army—that is to say the advance on a broad 
front (so as to utilize all roads, but sufficiently limited to allow of rapid 
concentration) up to the position from which the army breaks forth to 
seek and strike the enemy—was accomplished by the 26th April, the 
date of the expiry of the respite allowed by the ultimatum, on a frontof 
27 miles from Turbigo to Pavia, and one army corps ready at each of the 
following places.—Turbigo, Buffalora, Vigevano, Bereguardo, and Pavia, 
Orders to cross the frontier arrive late on the 27th. On the 28th the 
army moves on the line Vercelli—Pieve del Cairo. We saw that on the 
2nd June the Austrian troops covered the distance between the Sesia 
and the Ticino in one day. Under far more favourable conditions 
therefore and without an enemy near we may well suppose the same 
march accomplished by the 29th April. 

We also saw that on the 2nd May it was reported by the ITI army 
corps that it could easily surprise the permanent bridge at Valenza. Four 
days earlier this would have been still easier effected. By midday on 
the 29th April therefore we may imagine the bridge in Austrian hands. 

Patrols would now have reported the enemy concentrated in posi- 
tion at San Salvatore. They would now have to choose between mov- 
ing on Turin and crossing the Po southwards to fight at San Salvatore. 
The former plan would have left the enemy’s main army on their left 
flank and rear and the least pressure from that direction would have 
perceptibly endangered the movement. Accordingly the alternative 
plan would have been adopted. On the 30th April they could have 
begun the passage of the Po by the bridge at Valenza and a second 
pontoon bridge laid close by, crossing over at the rate of one army corps 
a day by each bridge, four corps could have advanced on San Salvatore 
by the 2nd May, leaving one in reserve. Towards ‘Turin the movement 
would have been covered by cavalry. 

On the 2nd May the Sardinian army could only have numbered 
40,000 men. Its paper strength was 80,000, but we have seen that a8 
late as the 20th May it totalled only 50,000. 

Of the French army the Ist corps, followed by the 2nd and the 
Guard, was entangled in the Apennines between Genoa and Serravalle, 
at which place the head of the column was just emerging. The 3rd 
corps had one division at Alessandria, the rest were still defiling over the 
Mont Cenis road, leading brigade at Susa. It is uncertain where the 
4th corps was on this date. It actually entered Alessandria on the 7th 
May, and so, on the 2nd, may have been behind the 3rd corps or pos 
sibly united at Turin. Evenin the latter case, only the one division 
of the 3rd corps and a few battalions despatched by rail from Serravalle, 
Susa and Turin could have been available on the 2nd May at San 
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Salvatore. The railway was little fit for use. The whole French re- 
inforcements could hardly have amounted to more than two divisions in 
strength. 

The Austrians could have marched to attack with 100,000 men at 
least. 

We need not follow further the imaginary course of the campaign. 
Gyulai undoubtedly had his country’s interests at heart, but that is not 
enough. Heshould have subordinated his views, beyond acts of mere 
obelience, to those of his Sovereign. The Emperor demanded a swift 
energetic attack. ‘To such action Gyulai could not make up his mind. 
The Sovereign has far more opportunities and means of collecting poli- 
tial and military intelligence than the General on the frontier, and 
must therefore be better informed. He cannot conduct his policy with 
success, if the General’s strategy does not harmonize with it. Blume 
says:—Success in war depends substantially on whether those who have 
been appointed to represent the political and military points of view of 
the situation, act reciprocally with mutual understanding. 

Undoubtedly the obedience of a General must be quite another 
thing to that of a subaltern, whose obedience is chiefly mechanical. 
The General of un army in the field must strive to carry out the 
intentions of his Sovereign but be at the same time independent in 
thought and action. If he cannot do this, he had better resign 
his command, even if the moment is critical and fraught with 
danger to his country. He must tell himself that by only half entering 
into the ideas of his Sovereign or Government he prejudices the success 
of the policy adopted, and holding the common weal in view he must 
silence the prompting of personal pride and ambition. His honour and 
fame gain nothing by doing with reluctance what has been imposed 
upon him. For that only leads to such half measures as we see in this 
campaign. Here we constantly see that anxiety for his retreat into the 
Quadrilateral paralysed Gyulai’s energy. Half or more of his army was 
almost always engaged in covering his flank and rear. Consequently 
the half hearted attempts to cross the Po up to the 6th May wero 
reduced to mere demonstrations ; less than three of the five corps were 
employed in the advance to the Dora Baltea up to the 9th May; at 
Montebello the very small portion of the army engaged was not sup- 
ported by the forces in the vicinity ; to oppose the main advance of the 
enemy at Vercelli and Palestro he set not more than 24 corps in array ; 
ae at’ Magenta not even half of his total force was engaged in the 

xittle, 5 

Danger of a plan of operations —It is a dangerous thing to keep in 
view a fixed plan of operations before the opening of a campaign, how- 
ever, excellent a plan it may be or has been. Circumstances may at 
any moment alter the whole face of affairs. In strategy what is excel- 
lent today may to-morrow be entirely wrong. Napoleon I. once said : 
“Je wai jamais eu un plan d’ opération.” The principal thing is that 
the “strategical advance” of the army may be successfully and correct- 
ly effected. After that one must look to circumstances, that is to say, 
to.the condition, and strength of the encmy’s main army, to know 
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what to do, in order to gain the mastery at the critical moment and 
secure for oneself the advantages of taking the lead. Hence dispositions, 
resolutious, speculations, that precede the strategical advance generally 
prove idle pictures of fancy. They may also do harm, by biassing clear 
judgment and paralysing initiative. “Throughout this campaign they 
led Gyulai to employ altogether too many of his forces in covering com- 
munications, so that they were not present when wanted on the field 
of battle. 

“ Covering” and “ Communications.”—The terms “covering” and 
“communications” are often tactically as well as strategically mis- 
-applied. There are cases when an infantry brigade is quite insufficient 
cover, and other cases when a cavalry patrol performs the duty better 
than a brigade of either arm could. The point is, against what you 
require the covering force. For example, to cover the point of passage 
of the Ticino at San Martino the whole of the force which Clam could 
send there proved inadequate. He consequently abandoned the bridge. 
head. To cover the line of the Po from Piacenza to Pavia on the 3rd 
June the whole of the IX corps with a brigade of the VIII corps 
appears far too much. A few squadrons would have sufficed. 

It is the same with “communications.” In one case a whole army 
corps may not suffice to keep up communication between the flanks of 
‘a defensive position. (Solferino.). In another, patrols would be suffici- 
ent, in a third there is no necessity for troops at all. At St. Privat and 
at Sedan the XII and the Guard corps were enjoined to keep up con 
munication with one another. For the purpose each corps commander 
gave the other, one officer of his staff with several orderlies. This otticer 
had nothing else to do but to keep his own General au courant with 
what the other purposed doing, directed to be done, and succeeded in 
doing, and with the hour and minute at which this stage or that was 
reached. 

For both objects therefore, covering and communication, use as few 
troops as possible and as are absolutely needful, so as to be as strong as 
possible for the crisis. 

With reference to any thing that may have been said above in 
approval of Gyulai’s defensive position in the Lomellina, it was not it- 
tended to convey the idea that a rigid defensive in such a position is ever 
desirable. It could only be approved of for a time, as long as the plan 
was to sally forth to attack as soon as the expected reinforcements 
arrived. 

Method of drafting orders.-—With regard to the method in which 
orders were issued from army head-quarters, some further remarks may 
here be made. “ Dispositions” were issued of a length of six closely 
printed quarto pages, and almost all were about this length, even when 
by reason of changes and alterations three or four were issued on one and 
the same day. Who was to read all this? And how was it possible to 
write, copy and check all this at army head-quarters? How much time 
must have passed before the orders were read and understood, and be 
fore they were again given out and executed. Now in war it is of the 
utmost importance in giving dispositions and orders to be just as nig- 
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gard of every word, as in the fight of every man you have and with 
detachments of the number of troops employed. For unnecessary 
length of orders interferes with their distinctness. 

If we look at these orders, we find that they have grown to such 
inordinate length principally from two causes. First, through their 
frequent anticipation of events by several days and presupposition of 
different possibilities, and secondly because they deal with a number of 
amall subordinate details, which are in some cases matters of course, and 
in others matters for the corps or divisions to settle—Such_ interference 
with the sphere of operation of a subordinate command has however far 
more hazardous effects than the production of uselessly lengthly dis- 
positions, 

To begin with, it kills the initiative of the inferior ranks. If the 
Headquarters Staff accustoms the army to look to it for directions on 
every trifling matter, then everything certainly will be neglected for 
which a special order has not been issued, and any opportunity that 
presenta itself, will certainly be left to pass unprofited by. If it is not 
true that Gyulai that evening forbade the bridge of Valenza to be 
stormed, when by the report of the corps on the spot its surprise was 
easy of accomplishment, it is only to be ascribed to the want of initiative 
which was the resnit mainly of the accepted system of yiving orders. 
What was the practice like in the German army in 18707 If Manteuffel 
from time to time gave orders which were to initiate the attack of a 
town or a position, Geeben merely reported that he had occupied the 
town, taken the position, and soon. Non-interference with the working 
sphere of subordinates while at the same time holding them responsible 
for sins of omission where opportunities might be seized by independent 
action, produces initiative. Intermeddling in details which are not the 
business of the superior, paralyses the initiative of the inferior. 

Furthermore, to lay down directions for minor bodies of troops, as 
we often find done in the long-winded orders in question, to provide 
for the movements of brigades, demi-brigades, and even single batta- 
lions and squadrons has the further disadvantage that the next day 
these details must all be enacted afresh, because officers of intermediate 
rank cannot give directions to, for example, a battalion, for which the 
commander-in-chief has undertaken to issue orders. Thus the details 
multiply and the orders grow longer and longer. Once that at head- 
quarters the practice prevails of laying down directions for individual 
brigades instead of whole corps only, it is never again abandoned, and 
before one is aware of it, the organisation of the corps is broken down 
and the troops are jumbled together. Here almost always instead of 
organised commands we find troops bound together by temporary bonds 
of discipline. At Montebello five brigades from four different corps 
are placed under Stadion’s command. Zobel at Palestro has to attack 
With one division of his own corpgand astrange one. At Magenta Clam 


_ Smmands troops from all the different corps ! 


_, Such a system can have only disastrous results; the regular pro- 
vision of food and supplies is thereby rendered doubtful. Troops fight, 
tactically speaking, better in their customary organsicd commands than 
‘2 temporary conglomerations. 
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The orders and dispositions of the German army in the war of 
1870 on the other hand are a pattern of laconic brevity. ‘They are all 
framed on a set model 

(1) All that is known regarding the enemy. 
(2) A sketch of the general idea of our own side. 
(3) Directions for the I corps. 
(4) Directions for the IL corps. 
and so on. 

The orders were dictated to as many officers simultaneously as 
there were corps in the army, generally to staff officers told off to re- 
ceive orders, aud each corps thus learnt the directions given to each 
of the others as well as the idea of the commander of the army. 

Then such details as covering troops, communications, outposts, 
reconnoitring troops pushed as far forward as possible etc., were left 
to be settled by the corps without special orders from superior authority, 
and they had to be able to judge when the opportunities that presented 
themselves for independent action were in coincidence with the gener 
idea, inasmuch as they only acted upon this idea. 

This did not debar the commander of the army, if he had reason 
to lay special value upon it, from now and again giving one or another 
corps a special task, for example, to push the outposts forward toa certain 
line, to direct the particular reconnaissance of this or that poiut, to 
cover with stronger troops than usual the one or the other flank, or to 
occupy @ place with a certain number of men. If, however, the scanty 
brevity of an army order was not enough to indicate the particular posi- 
tion of any unit, as for example, a corps, then it was sent for this special 
occasion a separate order showing its bearings, special instructions, or, 
an officer from the general staff entrusted with the duty of impartiug 
the general intentions of the supreme command. 

Operations of the Allies up to the 4th June, 1859.—We now tum 
to consider the campaign from the poiut of view of the other side, the 
Franco-Sardinian. 

Passing without further notice the fact that after throwing down 
the gauntlet of war on the Ist January, Napoleon neverthless was uu- 
prepared for actual war until the following May, we find that subsequent 
to this the French Emperor’s procedure left little to be desired in a 
strutegical sense. 

Strategical advance of the French.—His first object was “ the 
strategical advance” to bring assistance with all speed to his allies. 
‘To do this he had to use every route available, and at his disposal were 
five army corps and the Guard. Only two routes were open, namely 
the road over Mont Cenis and the sea route to Genoa and thence through 
the Apennines. To effect the strategical advance therefore it was neces- 
sary to march columns widely separated and to unite them again before 
coming into action. ‘ 

From the moment of the delivery of the Austrian ultimatum the 
French leaders and commanders worked with a will. From the 25th 
April 17 troop trains a day were despatched to the south. 

The natural goal of the strategical advance of the French was the 
point of concentration of the Sardinian army, namely Alessandra. 
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This point was very well selected, as it coincided with the means of 
defence at hand. 

The proximity of the fortress of Alessandria, ill provided as it 
may have been, nevertheless offered some prospect of gaining time in 
the face of a hostile advance south of the Po from the east. The river- 
line of the Po too must have blocked the path of an enemy pushing 
forvard from the north out of the Lomellina. And if this enemy at- 
tempted to march on against Turin, he was threatened in flank and rear 
by the army from its position at San Salvatore. 

On the other hand to march to this point of concentration, as it 
was finally decided on, had this disadvatage, that it had to be carried 
out from two separate directions, the one from Mont Cenis vid Susa, 
the other fron: Genoa vid Serravalle. 

The chief object for the French leaders then was to support the 
Sardinian army as quickly as possible with troops and after that to post- 
pone the crisis until sufficient forces had been concentrated in the 
strategical advance to assume the offensive. Until this moment arrived 
it was in their interests to persevere in a strictly defensive attitude and 
avoid any decisive action. hey certainly acted up to this plan with 
praiseworthy consistency. 

Mysterious movement of the 4th French Corps.—It is worth while 
noticing here that the Austrian official account of the Campaign repeat- 
edly mentions how French sources of information make a secret of the 
locality of the 4th Corps from 2nd to the 7th May, and suggests that it 
had reached Turin before the 3rd Corps, the head of which was only 
at Susa on the 2nd May and which took several days to defile through 
the Alps. ‘I'his implies violation of territory before declaration of war. 

Whatever the truth as to this may have been, it is certain that the 
corps directed over Mont Cenis arrived in the neighbourhood of San 
Salvatore and Alessandria earlier than those landed at Genoa. For the 
3rd and 4th Corps were in and about Alessandaria by the 10th May, 
while the 1st and 2nd Corps and Guard were not massed on the line 
Novi—Cassano until between the 7th and 14th May; the Guard was 
still in the pass, and the 5th Corps just beginning to disembark. 

Caution and energy.—The advance both from the Alps and from 
the sea was executed with both energy and caution. The troops were 
not hurried piece-meal into position, but were first united by corps at 
the exit to the defiles and pushed forward. ‘Thus the 1st and 2nd corps 
north of Serravalle covered the Guard in their passage of the Apennines, 
and if the 4th Corps really crossed the Alps before the 3rd it acted in 
asimilar manner for the latter Corps. With the 5th Corps, things were 
different. Autermarre’s division was detached, and it is probable that 
the French could not wait for its concentration as the Austrians also 
Were getting up reinforcements. 

In the further advance it is noticeable with what. care and precision 
the French commanders preserved the organisation of their several corps. 
In respect of facility of command this gave the Allies a distinct. advan- 
tage over the prevalent practice in the Austrian army of breaking up 
Corps commands for every fight. 
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2nd May.— Position of the Allies on the 2nd May. — 
5 Piedmontese Divisions at San Salvatore : 
3rd French Corps, 1 Division, Alessandria, 
1 Brigade, Susa, ; 
Remainder, on the march; 
4th 9 » (20n the march 3) : 
Ast, 2nd and Guard Corps, just issuing from. the A 
Serravalle. Ps 
4th May.—8rd Corps, Alessandria and Turin ; 
4th Corps, (?) marching from Susa ‘to Turin 
Ist Corps, Gavi—Novi—Tortona ; ; 
2nd and Guard Corps,.in the ‘Apennines. Ns 
While the troops were in these positions, news that 
Austrian Corps had crossed the river gave rise to the greatest ; 
sioa, lest the Austraians should cut in between the two 
of army. 
5th May.—On the 5th May a reconnaissance Hy eae Au 
gade struck panic into Tortona, 4 
2th and 8th May.—5 Piedmontese Divisions, San Sal 
3 3rd and 4th Corps, Cassano, § 
Gavi > 
Guard, between Buzalla and Genoa. 
Garibaldi, at Casale. la. 
The advance of the Austriam army aeross the Sesia on | 
and an Austrian reconnaissance towards the bridge head 
again excited the keenest anxiety. (In war any show of 
an impression on the foe ; in action gives him courage.) On t 
May therefore the news was received with amazement that | he Aus 
trians were withdrawing on Vercelli. 
From the 7th to the 14th May the week passed in in 
bably because the commissariat and supply arrangements 4 
complete. 
A few Piedmontese troops:and Garibaldi’s force est: 
selves at Vercelli. 
The 5th Corps began. to disembark at Genoa. The 
connaissance towards Bobbio filled Baragnay d’Hilliers, ¢ 
the Allies’ right wing, with concern. Accordingly the first 
landed were sent off to that place, a move that roused G 
for his left flank. - 
On the 12th May the French Emperor landed and 7 
chief command. 
16th May.—\st Corps, Novi ; 
2nd Corps, advanced north towards. A 
tona ; 
Guard, advanced to: Cassano—Spinola; 
5th Corps, marching to Bobbio ; 13h 
3rd Corps, on the Po from. Pomaro to Ve 
4th Corps, in rear and to south of the 3rd. _ 
2nd Division Piedmontese and Garibaldi, at | 
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3 Divisions, Piedmontese between Alessandria and Casale ; 
Piedmontese Cavalry distributed throughout the army. 

On the 15th the Emperor inspected the position, which was on 
a front of nearly 40 miles. He found fault with the scattering of the 
forces, whereby the situation might be rendered dangerous and remind- 
ed them that the defence of a river line was better effected by assum- 
ing acentral position, from which to break with overwhelming force 
upon an enemy caught in the act of crossing the stream. 

This enemy had been standing since the 11th May on the other 
side of the river, expecting a general attack from the Allies on that 
wry day, the 15th. 

It isa question which of the two contending sides should have 
attacked on this day and which have deferred the crisis. Gyulai was 
expecting the IX and I Corps. Napoleon had only a division of the 
ith corps to await. Had Gyulai had full information of the other’s 
movements, he would have known that the time was past to cut in be- 
tween the two wings of the allied forces. Napoleon on the other hand 
ought to have sought to bring about the crisis, as his superiority in 
strenzth was daily diminishing. 

The way in which both sides took the greatest care for the defence 
of the river line is almost comical. 

\ith May.—-By the 17th May all the Piedmontese were concentra- 
ted around Cusale. The 4th Corps relieved the 3rd at San Salvatore, 
outposts on the Po, and joined hands with the Picdmontese at Casale. 
On the other bank of the Tanaro, the 2nd corps at Sale connected with 
the 4th, and on their right was the the Ist Corps from Ponte Curone to 
Voghera. 

The strategical advance was now complete. 

18th May.—Garibaldi moved off by way of Biclla and Gattinara 
to raise the flag of insurrection in the mountains and turn the Austrian 
right flank. Behind him marched three Piedmontese divisions, one 
of which on the 20th May occupied Vercelli, while two posted themselves 
between Vercelli and Casale, two others at Frassinctto. 

The movement eastwards of French troops seemed to Gyulai to 
portend an attack on his left. The result was the battle of Montebclio. 

21st May.—Scared out of their first defensive position, the French 
took up a fresh one, fronting east. 

1st Corps, Voghera ; 

2nd Corps, Cornale, Casei ; 

3rd Corps, Ponte Curone ; 

4th Corps, and Guard, San Salvatore and Alessandria : 
1 Division, 5th Corps, Bobbio. 

The Piedmontese made demonstratiuns on the Sesia. Garibaldi 
reached the ‘Ticino near Castclletto. 

22nd May.—The three army corps of the right wing made a slight 
Movement forward, eastwards :—1st corps to Castcggio, 2nd to Voghera, 
3rd to Cornale, 

23rd May.—On the 23rd these three corps opened out a little to 
the front. ‘The lst corps closed up on Casteggio. The 3rd corps 
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marched on Voghera, about which place lay the 2nd. The Guard and 
4th Corps moved a little eastwards. The Piedmontese remained on the 
Sesia. Garibaldi reached Varese, mecting with a warm welcome. 

24th to 26th May.—On these dates no move was made. On the 
26th Garibaldi successfully resisted an attack by Urban from Como. 
On the same day Prince Napoleon began to land the rest of the 5th 
corps at Livorno, The Emperor on this date made his second reconnais 
sance from Vercelli, the first having been made on the 21st. 

The official French history of the campaign gives the slight eastward 
move of the right wing the name of a demonstration, carried ont on 
purpose to encourage Gyulai’s mistaken idea of the direction of the 
attack. As, however, more than half the army was employed in this 


“manourre it can hardly be termed a demonstration. 


The French Emperor had reconnoitred Vercelli on the 2Ist and 
had set the Picdmontese in motion on that place, evidently with the 
intention of availing himself of the passages of the upper Sesia. Think 
ing that the combat of Montebello preluded an Austrian advance south 
of the Po, he provisionally gave up the idea and disposed the three 


‘nearest corps to withstand attack, advancing them slowly aud caut- 


ously 9 miles or so, as no enemy appeared. 
It looks as if the French history wished to gloss over the Empers 
mistake, by which he lost seven days, and might have lost the passages 


‘of the Sesia and Garibaldi’s force as well. 


27th to 30th May. —The army began its movement on Vercelli: 
4th corps, at Borgo Vercelli, out-posts at Orfengo towards Novara; 
3rd corps, Prarolo, opposite Palestro ; 
Guard, Trino; 
2nd corps, Casale ; 
1st corps, Valenza ; 
‘Autemarre’s division of 5th corps, Tortona. 

The troops were therefore in these four days moved 40 miles to the 
left. When we consider. how many a circuitous route had probably to 
be adopted in order to make it possible to use several roads at once 
(e. g. the Guard appears to have reached Trino by way of Pontessun) 
and how replete with delay and difficulty such flank operations are 
where one corps follows behind another and the task of observing the 
enemy can never be interrupted we must acknowledge that this flank 
march was carried out with firmness and decision. We have alraly 
learnt moreover that the enemy knew nothing of it. 

Details of this operation are wanting, and it is not known hot 
many. parallel routes were at the Allies’ disposal. The railway, stall 
events the one running to Turin, scems to have been fully utilised, for 
the Austrian spies frequently spoke of railway transports from Turit. 

As is well known, the less the distance to be covered, the less the 
strategical importance of the rail-road, which then stands secoud in 
importance to the ordinary route-march, because troops in the latter 
are always, in the course of the former never, ready for the fight st 
a mowent’s notice. Transport by rail, however, affords great assistance 
in the case of marches of longer than one day’s duration at least, espe 
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ally if an excessive accumulation of troops on one road can thus be 
obviated. 

We have already remarked upon the difficulty of moving more than 
three corps one behind the other on one road. Here it was a matter of 
moving five divisions and five and a half army corps, which had been 
standing in close proximity to one another, to the left, and therefore 
certainly marching them one behind the other. 

The execution of the manwuvre was considerably lightened by the 
existence of a rail-road and by the possibility of utilising parallel routes 
tothe Po, by Cusale and Pontestura, and thence to Vercelli, as the 
French historical account. mentions. Nevertheless the arrangements 
must have been well planned, the etliciency of the staff considerable, in 
order to have secured the result of bringing the corps punctually to 
their appointed destination in order and well closed up,. that is to say, 
the strateyical executive machine must havo been in very good working 
order. Unfortunately we are not in possession of the detailed accounts. 
of how the marches were executed nor of the detail orders delivered, 
% that we cannot deduce any practically useful lessons therefrom. 

__ In comparison with the operations of the Austrian army leaders in 
this campaign, the point strikes one favourably, as before remarked, 
that the corps were kept united in their own distinct. organization. 

That main princivle of strategy too, to have at hand for the crisis 
every possible man for a simultaneous blow, is in this case carefully 
observed. The whole of the forces that had been standing in the defen- 
sive position south of the Po, were disposed along the upper Sesia with 
the exception of nine battalions of Autemarre’s division (three battalions 
of which had been assigned to the King of Sardinia) and of the five 
Piedmontese divisions stationed on the Po from Alessandria to Casale. 
These nineteen battalions with a few cavalry were deemed sutlicient to 
form a mask of demonstration opposite Gyulai’s main forees, Later a 
large portion of these 19 battalions was sent on to Vercelli, to hold the 
Tiver passaves there, when the last regiment of Autemarre’s division 
entered Tortuna from Genoa. Nineteen battalions therefore sutliced to 
eover flank and rear. Compare this with the masses of troops, with 
Which Gyulai covered his operations ! 

30th May.— Alarmed by the bridge construction taking place near- 
Vercelli and apprehending that possibly the enemy might intend to 
fross the Sesia there in force, four Diedmoutese divisions and the 4th 
French corps passed over the riveron the 30th May at that point, forced 

ck with ease the weak Austrian out-posts and established themselves 
4h miles forward of Vercelli on an arc of a circle from Palestro by 
Confienza aud Casalino to Orfengo. They thus formed a bridge-head for 
the rest of the army, which was to follow on the 31st, and entrenched 
themselves where they stood. 

During the night Prarolo was connected with Palestro by three 

ridges, and when on the 3lst the Austrians made an attack, they were 
Rot only opposed by the forces in themselves far superior in strength 
that had already crossed, but were also assailed by the French 3rd corps. 

tening up through Prarolo by these new bridges. 
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31st Afay.—-Whilst on the 31st Zobel’s combined corps was making 
fruitless efforts against superior forces, the 2nd French corps was 
brought up from Casale through Vercelli to Borgo Vercelli in one march 
of £8 miles, the guard marched into Vercelli as reserves, one regiment 
of the lst corps was sent to demonstrate—with great success—near 
Valenza, while the remainder of that corps marched by three parallel 
roads to Casale. The 4th corps, however, the head of which was at 
Orfengo advanced by Camariano upon Novara and alarmed the enemy 
for the safety of his right flank. 

On the evening of the 31st May the Allied troops stood as fol- 
lows :— 

The 4th corps on the left flank just in front of Novara (Camariano), 
four Piedmontese divisions to the right of it from Casalino to Palestro; 
on the right flank near the last named place the 3rd corps and the three 
battalions of the 5th. As reserves for the left flank the 2nd corps lay 
near Borgo Vercelli, the guard at Vercelli. The Ist corps were posted 
at Casale as reserves for the right wing, and now that three bridges 
had been constructed near Prarolo, could reach Palestro in a march of 
not quite 13} miles. Between Casale and Alessandria were the five 
Picdmontese divisions and in Tortona and Alessandria Autemarte’s 
division. 

Five French corps therefore and four Piedmontese divisions were on 
the evening of the 3lst May united on a front of less than 9 miles and 
a depth of at the most 14, not 2} miles from the just repulsed enemy 
and separated from him by no obstacle worth mention. 

Picture the first Napoleon at the head of this army. Do you not 
at once call to mind his concentrated position behind the heights of 
Pratzen on the morning of Austerlitz, and how he dashed out and sur- 
prised the Allies? 

1st June.—No such attack took place on the Ist June. We hare 
already learnt that on the 3lst May Garibaldi had failed in an attempt 
to surprise the enemy near Laveno and was now drawing number of 
the enemy upon himself in that neighbourhood. Napoleon on the 
Ist June mancuvred the left wing of his’ army a little further east. 

The 4th corps at day break took Novara with ease and drove 
Mengen’s trifling force beck to San Martino. One division followed up 
in this direction at a short interval of distance; the rest of the 4th 
corps placed itself in a defensive position south of Novara fronting to 
wards Mortara. Behind this corps, south of Novara, was the 2nd corys 
posted in reserve. The guard was drawn up to Novara itself. The 
1st corps with one brigade from the five Piedmontese divisions marched 
from Casale to Vercelli and Borgo Vercelli, four of the Piedmontese 
divisions and the 3rd French corps stood fast in sight of the enemy. 
As the inhabitants of the district reported that the enemy had aban- 
doned Robbio, that place was occupied. 

2nd June.—On the 2nd June the movement towards Magenta and 
Milan from Novara was commenced, whilst Espinasse’s division of the 
2nd corps was pushed forward on San Martino, and Camon’s division 
of the guard upon Turbigo. The latter division found nothing but 
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hostile patrols in front of it, dispersed them, threw a bridge across the 
Ticino and firmly established itself at Turbigo; Espinatte’s division 
reached Trecate and observed the bridge-head of San Martino. The 
Ist army corps reached the Agogna near Lumellogno, between Novara 
and Camariano. The remainder of the army stood fast. Only Aute- 
marre’s division sent three battalions to Vercelli. 


The 3rd French corps and the Piedmontese army were given orders 
to follow next day to Novara. To cover the flank march of the whole 
army the 4th corps remained in position south of Novara, fronting to- 
wards Mortara. 

We know that on the same day and in the same way the III 
Austrian corps was in position north of Mortara fronting towards Novara 
covering the flank march of its own army. 

These two corps thus stood opposite one another the whole day, 
each expectant of attack, each glad not to be perceived, and consequent- 
ly without falling into collision with one another. 


8rd June.—On the 3rd June it became necessary for the 4th corps 
to reconnoitre the enemy. Two divisions—de Failly’s and de Luzy’s— 
proceeded southwards, found the enemy’s position abandoned and thus 
brought in the intelligence of the enemy’s concentration on the Ticino. 
The Emperor was not yet aware on which bank the concentration would 
take place. He accordingly kept the lst and 4th corps in their posi- 
tion in front of Novara so as to intercept an attack from a southern 
direction, united with these corps the 3rd from Palestro and marched 
the 2nd to Turbigo, whilst the other division of the guard (Mellinet’s) 
was pushed forward towards San Martino. With what care the organ- 
isation in corps was preserved by Napoleon, is evident from the man- 
ner in which he had Espinasse’s division relieved by Mellinet’s and 
despatched to Turbigo to join its own corps. The four Picdmontese 
divisions were also brought up from their position on the Palestro— 
Casalino line to and through Novara. Two of them were advanced 
south of Novara in the vicinity of Lumellogno near the Ist corps, the 
other two in the direction of Turbigo as far forward as Galliate. 

On the evening of the 3rd June the situation of the army was as 
follows :— 

The 2nd corps and Camon’s guard divisions at Turbigo & cheval of 
the river, and 4} miles from that place ; at Galliate two division of Pied- 
montese, 

Mellinet’s guard division in front of San Martino at Trecate. 

Tn the Novara position, the Ist, 3rd and 4th French corps and 
two Piedmontese divisions. 

Of Autemarre’s division of the 5th corps two regiments (6 battalions) 
were now employed) in the occupation of Vercelli and three regiments 
(9 battalions) remained at Tortona and Alessandria, The 5th Pied- 
montese division was left distributed along the Po and Sesia. 

Consequently there were, ready for the passage of the river at 
Turbigo, the 2nd corps (two divisions,) one division of the guard and two 

of Picdmontese, total 5 divisions. 
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In the neighbourhood of the point of passage at San Martino there 
was only the other Gnard division. But the remainder of the army 
(11 infantry divisions) in a position fronting to the south were not 
further than 7 iniles distant and could soon be directed on Magenta by 
way of San Martino, if the San Martino passage proved available. 

4th June.—The Emperor's plans for the 4th June, as given by the 
official work ‘Campagne de l Empereur,” are completely unintelligble. 
According to this account his intention was to take up a position om 
the 4th June fronting south, left flank (2nd corps) at Magenta, centre 
(3rd and 4th corps) at San Martino and Trecate, and right flank (Ist 
corps) south of Novara; the Piedmontese at Galliate in reserve. Such 
a position, the front uneovered by any obstacle, the flanks en U air, 
@ cheval of a river forming a tactical barrier, which had no bridges, would 
not have been a position at all. 

Since the Emperor Napoleon III had been aeting on the whole with 
sound judgment, Fruston’s account of: his plans seems to be the more 
correct one. 

According to him the Emperor’s intention was to push on to Milan 
and to demonstrate from San Martino toward Magenta only long enough 
to give time for the turning movement froin Furbigo round the enemy's 
flank to develope go as to facilitate his debouching across the Naviglio 
Grande. As long as the possibility remained in view of the enemy being 
able to advance from the suoth towards Novara, the troops at that 
place were to stand fast in their position and only to be brought up to 
Magenta through San Martino, as they were needed or after they proved 
not to be wanted at Novara, in order to turn the carly demonstration 
then into a serious attack. 

This in fact was the way in which events actually occurred, and so 
Fruston’s relation of the Emperor's plans savours of course somewhat of 
having been influenced by events, having been written after them. But 
his account fits in too well with the situation, with the Emperor's pre- 
vious proccedings, it is too genuine, natural and sensible for me not to 
put credence in it. 

‘The Emperor’s general plan. therefore was, as was evident from bis 
march from Vercelli upon Novara, to reach Milan. The possibility of 
yet being attacked on the right (western) bank of the Ticino from the 
neighbourhood of Mortara or Vigevano, precluded his carrying out this: 
plan at once with all his forces. 

As regards original intentions, we are obliged in the case of & 
Monarch to have recourse to guessing, whilst in the case of a General 
who is obliged to report first to his monarch, we have the opportunity 
of knowing from his reports what his plans were. This is a point iu 
which a monarch, commanding his army, has a strategical superiority 
over a General who is dependent on his government. If the former bas 
not imparted his plans, he can more easily depart from them without 
stultifying himself, whilst the latter is more bound to the line he has 
once adopted and has always to give an account first of his intentions. 

4th June.-—At 10 o'clock in the morning of the 4th June Mecllinet’s 
division of the guard began to defile across the bridge at San Martino- 
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Tt commenced a slight action at the passages over the Naviglio. The 
‘fight there then Janguished until after midday, as the Emperor desired 
to wait for the effect the troops from Turbigo would make upon the 
enemy’s flank, before he seized the bull by the horns. When then the 
fighting near Buffalora became audible, Mellinet’s division began to 
attack in real earnest. 

Mahon had broken out from Turbigo, had attained only a tem- 
porary success with one division, and was obliged to wait for the arrival 
of the remaining divisions. 

Meanwhile Mellinct’s division stormed the passages of the Naviglio 
Grande but was repulsed by reinforcements brought up by the enemy 
and reduced to an evil plight. (3-20 p.m.) It wag freed by Renaud’s 
division. The appearance of the head of the Austrian III corps on the 
flanks of the French divisions from the south on the west bank of the 
Navilio again placed the French troops in serious danger (4-30 Pp. M.) 
Soon, however, (4-45 p. a.) succour arrived with Trochu’s division of the 

3rd, and Vinoy’s division of the 4th corps from San Martino. 


By this time M’Mahon had completed the advance of his three 
‘divisions marching up from Turbigo, which were followed by the two 
Piednontese divisions in second line, and had begun the attack from 
the north with an energy that would not be denied. The capture of 
Magenta ended the battle as darkness closed in. 

The night that followed the troops stood as follow :— 

The 3rd corps with two divisions at Ponte Vecchio on the Naviglio, 
The third division came up in the course of the night from San Martino. 

The two Guard Divisions north of Magenta and at Buffalora res- 
pectively. 

The 4th corps with one division close to the 3rd corps, the other 
two west of the Ticino near Trecate. 

The 2nd corps at Magenta. 

The lst corps west of the Ticino at Olengo. 

Of the two Piedmontcse divisions two spent the night in and north 
of Magenta, whilst the other two stood on both sides of the Ticino at 
Turbigo. 


Of the troops on the ground the following had been engaged— 


Guard.. .» 2 divisions. 

2nd _ corp: 2 ditto. 

4th corp - 2 ditto. 

3rd_ corps. 1 ditto. 
Total...... 7 divisions. 

The following were intact :— 

Ist corps ons. 

4th corps 1 ditto. . 

3rd corps » 2 ditto. 

Picdmontese 4 ditto. 


Total...... 10 divisions. 
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The infantry divisions only are mentioned, because they alone in 
the very intricate terrain decided the issue of the battle. 

From this it appears that about an equal percentage on either side 
took part in the engagement of the 4th June, and an equal number 
would have been available for a renewal of the fight on the 5th. 

The Emperor was so little aware of the victory he had gained, that 
he allowed his army to remain halted on the 5th, and even three Pied- 
montese cavalry divisions to recross the Ticino and to concentrate at San 
Martino, a measure of a purely defensive nature. 

The accounts at hand regarding the Emperor’s strategical direc- 
tions during the battle are incomplete. The deficiencies can, however, 
he sufficiently filled up from the facts. 

M’Mahon’s five divisions employed in the turning movement by 
way of Turbigo were followed up by two other divisions of Piedmontese 
from the neighbourhood of Novara. (By evening only one of these had 
crossed the ‘Ticino at Turbigo.) This proves what importance the 
Emperor laid on this turning movement. 

For the frontal atttack from San Martino on the Naviglio the 


Emperor up to midday disposed of one division (Guard) only. At half . 


past 3 o’clock only in the afternoon one division of the 3rd Corps and at 
a quarter to 5 another of the 3rd and one of the 4th Corps entered into 
the fight on the Naviglio. 

It must strike one that Mellinet’s Guard Division which had crossed 
the bridge over the ‘Ticino at 10 a. m., was left to its own resources 
for almost six hours in a most dangerous position and _ received its first 
reinforcements from the 3rd Corps very late, while the distance from 
Novara to the Naviglio amounted to only 9 miles and that from Trecate, 
where the left wing of the 4th Corps stood, to only 44 miles. 

This is only to be explained by supposing that the Emperor up to 
midday on the 4th June was certainly expecting an advance of the 


“ Austrians from the south along the west bank of the Ticino, at all 


events considered that he must be prepared for such an eventuality. 

Five years after the war Prince Kraft states that he was once 
talking over the campaign with a French officer who had been an orderly 
officer of the Emperor at the battle of Magenta. The Prince remarked 
that he could not understand why Gyulai had not attacked on the right 
bank of the Ticino as Radetzky did in 1849. The French Officer replied, 
that now that he thought of it, this explained the course of thought of 
the Emperor with regard to an order, which at the time he took for § 
display of mere obstinacy. The Emperor had given him an order to call 
up the 3rd Corps in support of Mellinet’s Division. He observed t 
the Emperor that the 4th Corps was nearer and could bring belp 
much more quickly. The Emperor however sharply and very distinctly 
repeated the order—the 4th Corps to stand fast, the 3rd, behind it to 
march up in support. 

In the afternoon as no enemy was yet reported in front of the 4th 
Corps and the critical situation on the Naviglio grew more threatel- 
ing, the Emperor may have sent orders to the 4th Corps to march 
and have pushed one of its divisions on to the road at the San Martmo 
bridge in front of the rearmost division of the 3rd Corps. 
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This officer’s utterance in any case confirms the supposition that it 
was from anxiety lest the Austrians should make a flank attack from 
the south, west of the Ticino, that the Emperor delayed so long before 
bringing more troops across the river at San Martino. 

Concluding remarks.—Might the Allies not have done better, had 
they chosen the point of conceutration in such a way as to cover the 
capital of Sardinia, Turin 4 

On the choice of the point of concentration.—Unquestionably the 
point of the strategical advance must be chosen so as.to cover the base 
ofan army, and unquestionably the capital of a territory which is the 
hue of an army, forms a vital point in the base, for there the threads of 
alministration all converge and public and private means by which the 
requirements of an army are supplied, are there unitcd. Consequently 
the occupation of the capital by the enemy upsets the whole administra- 
tive machine and prejudices the fighting capacity of the army itsclf. 
Turin however was only the capital of the base of a small portion of 
the allied army. The real base consisted of all France and Sardinia. 
The Allies were accordingly compelled to take into consideration whe- 
ther the greater harm would be done at the outset of the campaign by 
the occupation of Turin by the enemy or by his interruption of the 
strategical advance, that is to say, of the concentration of the diff- 
erent portions of the army marching widely separated. They had 
next to choose the lesser evil. 

_, The result proved the French corps, that marched across the Alps, 
joined hands with the Piedmontese forces at Alessandria sooner than 
the forces that were directed through Genoa. The latter would accor- 
dingly have reached Turin still later; which mcans, that more time 
would have been required for the purpose, had the strategical advance 
been arranged to take place about Turin. From a stratevical point of 
View therefore, a concentration near Alessandria (San Salvatore) was 
desirable. A temporary occupation of the Piedmontese capital by the 
enemy appeared the lesser evil, the interruption of the strategical ad- 
vance the greater. Besides the Allies might, if the enemy marched 
north of the Po to Turin and gave them time to unite sufficient forces 
between Casale and Alessandria, fall upon him in rear from Casale and 
Te, with heavy interest the harm done by a temporary occupation of 

‘urin, 

The French official account informs us that their leaders had made 
up their minds for temporary occupation of Turin by the Austrians and 
took comfort in this thought. Such stoical adherence to wit had been 
once recognized as strategically correct deserves full acknowledgment 
from us. It led toa happy result. It affords a fresh illustration of 
the principle that in war it is of importance to adhere to a plan once 
formed, whilst an all too anxious sccking and striving after the Best 
leads easily to such frequent changes of plan, that the army is dragged 
hither and thither and no result whatever is effected. 

_ Napoleon III's Strategy subordinate to Policy.—When the strate- 
vical advance was fully completed in accordance with the Emperor's 
plans, it strikes us as strange that the allied army should have lain in- 
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active for nearly a fortnight, adopting measures of defence only, although 
the Austrians had far more reinforcements to expect than the Allies 
Allusion has already been made to this and we have proved to our own 
satisfaction that the Emperor ought from purely defensive grounds te 
have undertaken the offensive on the 15th or 17th May, but he made 
‘strategy subordinate to his policy. Let us here elucidate Napoleon's 
“strategy in this regard. 

He owed his crown in no small degree to revolutionary circum- 
stances and political agitations as much as to the popularity in France 
of his family name. Unlike his uncle, who had founded his power 
on victories and warlike reputation and upon the subduction of 
revolutionary circumstances, he was without any reputation as a warrior. 
It is true that his army had brought the Crimean campaign to succes 
ful issue. But his personal reputation had not gained thereby, but 
rather threatened to pale before that of his Generals. He now required 
some fame as a leader, in order to steady his power, which was stagger 
ing on a cranky ship, that intangible, undefinable element which he 
called “ public opinion”. Parties of most varied opinions in France 
were warring together under the surface of the waters. The Emperors 
plan was to fall out with none of these and eventually to make use of 
each in turn.* The occasion of Orsini’s attempt made him aware that 
the revolutionary principle which had raised him, now stood in direct 
hostility towards him. He thought it well to make his peace with 
that party, and threw it the bait of the Italian propaganda. At the same 
‘time he desired to turn this change of policy to strategical use. His 
plan accordingly became to give the propaganda ef revolutionary Italian 
agitations time to gain a distinct importance, before he exposed his well- 
ordered army to the vicissitudes—as yet strange to him—of the fortune 
of war. The insurrection all round the Austrian army and even within 
the sphere of its authority was to attract to itself or to fetter a cousid- 
erable portion of the enemy’s forces, before he stepped in to interfere, 
which he only purposed doing in such superiority of strength as would 
preclude any possibility of failure. For if on the one hand he needed 
the glory of war to establish his authority, he dared not on the other 
expose himself to defeat. He knew the shaky condition of his power 
too well not to feel that the loss of a battle conducted in person by 
himself might drag after it the loss as well of his crown. 

Garibaldi was therefore to be sent off to the mountains north of 
Lombardy with his Alpine riflemen, there to raise the standard of revolt 
The rising in Tuscany was first to take definite shape and with the help 
of Prince Napoleon’s single division of Infantry and Cavalry form * 
nucleus round which the revolutionary forces of that district might 
crystallise and eonsolidate. In conjunction with these threats revolv- 
tionary conspiracies at Parma and Modena were to inspire the enemy 
with anxiety for the safety of their other flank. At the same time & 
great deal was made of an expedition that was to land on the Adriatic 
littoral and to form the nucleus for an insurrection in the districts of 


* A French officer connected with the influential circles told me: “Le sys 
tame de la politique intéricure de 1’ Empereur est un chef d’ weuvre de balance.” 
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Trieste or Venice. This expeditionary force probably existed at no 
place or time except on paper. But the Austrian account of the war 
asserts that in Austria it was estimated at the strength of an army 
cor] 

At all events insurrections and demonstrations necessitated an in- 
eomparably larger expenditure of forces to the enemy, than they cost 
the Allies, Austria saw herself compelled to retain a special army of 
two Army Corps with headquarters at Trieste for the protection of the 
Trieste and Venetian coast and of the mouth of the Po as far up as 
Bonofurte. Garibaldi by his insurrectionary movements engaged the 
attention from time to time of Urban’s Division and of all of the I corps 
that came into the neighbourhood of Milan and Magenta. Within the 
vicinity of Piacenza as far as the mouth of the Ticino, Gyulai considered 
the presence of the whole 1X army corps and a brigade of the VIII 
corps necessary for defence, even when all the hostile regular forces had 
disappeared from the neighbourhood and he urgently needed his troops 
at Magenta. ‘Ihe intelligence brought by spies informed Gyulai on 
the 29th May that he might expect attack by 30,000 Tuscans and he 
prepared himself for an assault on flank and rear by 42,000 French, 
Tuscans and other free corps. 

Thus inactivity and a defensive attitude up to the end of May 
gained the Emperor Napoleon uo greater increase of force than it did the 
enemy, but it weakened the latter by fettering a part of his forces. 

Blume says that after the outbreak of hostilities the position of 
affairs is governed by the regard, that the bostile forces must be as quick- 
ly and completely as possible overwhelmed. Napoleon in this case 
acted otherwise. He delayed in order to ensure time for political agi- 
tations to develop. Success proved his to be the right course to have 
tuken, Bronsart however states with much truth, that more than one 
example is necessary to establish a strategical truth. The procedure of 
Napoleon in 1859 now under our consideration can not yet therefore be 
accepted in toto as a pattern to imitate, merely because it was once ac- 
companied by success. In 1870 it failed to serve him. 

Reasons for Napoleon’s neglect to attack on Ist June.—One would 
have expected Napoleon to attack in front the troops facing him at 
Robbio on the 1st June, while a simultancous flank attack by the 4th 
corps from Novara would have completed the victory. 

The concentration of masses of troops to the front implies consider- 
able hardships for the men. ‘The food supply always suffers and is 
constantly more or less unsatisfactory. It is therefore only when the 
Intention is to pass at once to the battle, that masses are collected to- 
gether in so small a space. If the battle is not the object of the con- 
centration, the latter becomes a mistake. If the crisis is not arrived 

utimmediately after the concentration without pressing reasons, the 
delay ig a mistake. If for other reasons the crisis is not brought about 
tumediately after the conceutration, it always couduces to the disad- 
Vantage of the army. 

Here Napoleon had no pressing reason for not bringing on a decisive 
‘ction. The Austrian official account relates how well the French were 
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informed of the Austrian position. Indeed a French General expressed 
his astonishment to an Austrian officer, who had been taken prisoner, 
that the attack of the 3lst May was followed up with such few forees 
and said that in the French army they had had clear intelligence of 
the strength of the Austrian troops. 

Napoleon must therefore have been aware, that he would have at 
first only 24 army corps to deal with on the Ist of June, to which for 
the present Reischach’s division from Candia could alone bring assistance. 
These three corps had been defeated the very day before. If then he 
had attacked at day-light on the Ist June, he might have completely 
accounted for this force of the enemy in the course of the forenoon. 
Even if Gynlai had brought up the V and VIII army corps from the 
Po later on the Ist June, so as to reinforce with these two corps in the 
afternoon, it still lay in Napoleon’s power to summon the guard fron 
Vercelli and the corps that was at Casale, by way of Prarolo and Palestro 
and to have preserved his superiority. Under any circumstances the 
defeat of the enemy on the 1st June would have been much more easy 
than on the 4th, when the San Martino defile, rendered difficult by 
the partial destruction of the bridge, had to be passed and the passages 
of the Naviglio to be forced, so that he could only gain breath bya 
toilsome circuitous march over the T'urbigo defile. 

Every strategical consideration accordingly urged the Emperor to 
attack on the Ist June. Nevertheless he neglected to do so that day. 

Instead, he halted the troops that were close in front of the ewent, 
and initiated the strategical turning movement, which was to lead hiu 
to Milan, by advancing the corps on his left flank a trifling distance 
through Novara and by closing to the left the forces in second line (2ud 
corps, guards, and 1st corps) uuder cover of the troops facing tle 
enemy. 

What reasons may have induced the Emperor to abstain from a0 
attack on the 1st June? Again no explanation except regard for bis 
own particular political position can be found. 

He may have felt a disinclination to expose himself to the viciss 
tudes of a decisive action, because his personal position in France was 
unequal to the loss of a battle. He desired to operate with caution and 
absolute security. In occupation of Novara he was nearer to Mila 
than the Austrian army south of Novara in the Lomellina. He hopel 
that the appearance of French troops in Lombardy would inflame the 
minds of the whole country side, especially when he should succeed in 
joining hands again with Garibaldi. He may have reckoned up 
threatening the rear communications of the hostile army by this rising. 
to make its stay in the Lomellina impossible and to force it to retreat 
behind the Vinicio. In this manner Lombardy would full into his hands 
almost without a blow, at any rate without a great battle. In his 
retreat through a country in insurrection the enemy would have suffer- 
ed considerable losses. Opportunity for military glory would not have 
been wanting, for the French army would merely have found it neces 

sary to pursue, and pursuing actions always finally end in such a way 
that one can blazon them forth as victories. The conquest of Lombardy 
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by mere maneuvring without a battle, without great losses among the 
children of France, would have substantially enhanced the brilliance of 
Napoleon’s personal talent for stratezy. Perhaps even then he cherished 
the thought of not verifying to the letter his first bombastic utterence. 
“Ttaly free to the Adriatic.” An altogether too strong Italy might at 
sume later date show herself hostile to France. A weak Italy entirely 
dependent on him suited his calculations better. Perhaps, when he had 
mana@uvred Austria out of Lombardy and if he had galled the Austrian 
army by no well fought victory, he might be able to conclude peace and 
friendship on the Mincio. It is possible that all this turned the scale 
in his calculations. Later events confirm me in this conclusion. 

The out-flunkiny maneuvre.—In_ short he resolved on further out- 
flanking the intact enemy. {[t was not long before he experienced the 
truth of the well known principle, that the out-flanker is always him- 
self out-flanked. His maxim which is often heard in connexion with 
tactics, has in strategy greater value still. An unbeaten enemy can 
not be out-flanked with impuuity unless the opponent is much the 
stronger and employs his surplus of force in the turning movement, but 
even then only on the indispensable condition of holding the opponent 
by froutal attacks and of preventing him from throwing himself upon 
the out-flanking force, as the first Napoleon did at Wagram whilst 
Davout turned the enemy’s left flank, as happened at Magenta, and as 
was carried out on the 14th August 1870, by the first German army, 
whilst the second secured the passages of the Moselle south of Metz by 
a turning movement. 

The very next day, the 2nd June, the situation in which Napoleon 
saw himself placed by his flank movement, already showed its paral- 
ysing effect. He had not more then fourteen miles to go from Novara to 
Magenta. Why did he not push on thither with the three corps col- 
lected at Novara? Because by so advancing he would compromise his 
single line of retreat upon Vercelli, as long ss the Austrian army could 
still threaten hin froin the south. He contented himself with pushing 
a division cach to San Martino and Turbigo to reconnoitre and bringing 
up the first corps as a reinforcentent into the neighbourhood of Novara 
(Lamelloguo). The whole of the rest of the army stood fast on the 2nd 
June! 

A turning movement which comes to a standstill for a whole day 
and more, leses the most telling part of its effect, for it gives the adver- 
sary the time he needs to avoid it or to utilize it by a well-timed attack 
on the agyressor’s front or upon his tarning force to his disadvantage. 

On the 3rd June again his position as an outflanking force acted 
with paralysing effect on the Emperors’s movements. He was a 
that the passage of the river at San Martino was to be easily gained, 
while that at Turbigo was in his hands, nevertheless he dared not bring 
up to Novara the Cor ps—the 3r do and the Picdmontese—which were 
covering the Sesia crossings, and push on any considerable force—2nd 
Corps—to Turbigo, until a reconnaissance southward in the direction of 
Mortara had satisfied him that no threatening danger was approaching 
from that puint. On the 3rd June therefore there was nothing more to 
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be done than to despatch a corps to Turbigo to join the Guard Divisic 
and to bring the rest of the main forces up to Novara. Still, even w 
midday of the 4th June, the Emperor, as I showed in my last letter, m 
wp his mind that an attack would be made from the south ( Vigeva 
and was by this prospective danger hindered from employing the w 
of his available forces on the 4th June at Magenta 

By delaying nearly two days for the sake of executing his 
movement he renounced the advantage of the element which mal 
victory almost a8 much assured as superiority of strength, namely a1 
prise. On the evening of 2nd June the enemy ascertained that 
crossing at ‘Turbigo was in the encmy’s hands, but it was not until 
morning of the 4th June that French troops were set in motion to et 
the passage in such force as was necessary to throw the weight of d 
sion into the scales, 

We saw how Gyulai need only have sent his more distant C 
orders to march upon Magenta on the morning of the 4th instead 
directions to merely be ready to start up to mid-day. Had he on 
4th June driven the French Divisions that had succeeded in crossin; 
San Martino from the Naviglio into the Ticino and warded 
M’Mahon’s troops so as to hunt them back by Turbigo on the 5th, 
result of his strategy as compared with Napoleon’s would have borne 
the palm. The name of Gyulai would have stood high in the histo 
the Art of War, and he would have been termed the Fabius Cunctato 
the 19th century—What strategical and political effects would have 
sued we will not further discuss, but the lesson we learn is that luck pl 
a most essential réle in the fate of battles, and it leads us to believe, 
did the war of 1806, that there is a Power above us ruling the issu 
battles in which the fates of nations are laid in the balance. 


Napoleon III then did well in acting with great caution, for 
was not in a position to be able to support the loss of a battle; nor 
he in the position of his uncle when during the most most: brilli 
period of his career, 1796 and 1797, he could hazard every thing, becat 
as yet he had nothing to lose and everything to gain. The third Napol 
had a splendid crown to lose and saw nothing much in Italy to gain 

He was not in the position in which his uncle found himself in 
later campaigns, accustomed to the ordeal of battle and taught by am 
personal experience that true caution consists in a well-timed energ 
offensive with forces united and in the improvement of the momen! 
which superiority is his own, and that sueh an opportunity does 
easily recur. 

Ill-timed caution may conjure up dangers. Til-timed caution HE 
dered the third Napoleon from seizing the opportunity for a_brilii 
victory on the Ist June. Ill-timed caution led him to resolve upon 
undertaking, with which far greater dangers were bound up than 
issue of an offensive battle carried out by superior forces on the Ist Ju 
Finally he won an extremely doubtful victory at Magenta, for he 
himself after it compelled to at once adopt measures of defence and 
not fully aware of his victory until 24 hours later. 
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In fact he is the victor, who commits the fewest mistakes— 
“C%était a qui faisait le moins de fautes,” as the Great King said of the bat- 
tle of Chotusitz. 

Had Gyulai employed the 5th June in putting into the first line 
the corps unengaged on the 4th and in reorganizing and reforming under 
their protection Clam’s broken forees, he might have been in a position 
to command attention on the 6th. The battle of Magenta would then 
have had no further result than to throw back his right flank instead 
of becoming through his retreat a battle lost. 

Analogy of Sedan.—It would almost seem as if Napoleon by the 
successful result of his out flauking maneuvre in 1859 had been led 
to attempt a similar manceuvre in 1870, and to march M’Mahon’s 
amy fram Chalons round the enemy’s right flank. It is true that 
Napoleon only took part in this last operation as a spectator and that 
M’Mahon was acting against his own wishes and under express orders 
from the Ministry. The analogy however is unmistakable. On each 
occasion the French army mancuvred to turn the right flank of a still 
undefeated enemy. Both marches led close by the frontier, along the 
southern foot of a range of mountains. In 1859 the enemy allowed 
himself to be overawed, retired on a parallel line of mareh in order to 
offer himself, fought eventually with forces disunited and was defeated. 
{no 1870 the enemy proved that the out-flanker is himself out-flanked, 
took him in flank and destroyed him. 
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ON DETAILS OF AMMUNITION SUPPLY IN THE FIELD. 


BEFORE THE BOMBAY MILITARY SOCIETY. 
1N THE CHAIR 
Major-General BLuNpELL, Commanding Poona District. 


Lecture at Poona by Lieut.-Culonel B. Perce, Commanding. 20d 
Grenadiers. : 


GsxtLemEN,—A suggestion having been made that officers be in- 
vited to read papers on professional subjects in connection with our 
Military Society and volunteers, having been called for to address its 
members, I have ventured to set the movement going by reading the 
first paper this season. I do so with some diflidence, partly because I 
have never undertaken such a task before, but principally beeause I 
feel that unless the papers read are of sutiicient professional merit to 
secure your interest the very object we have in view, namely the insur- 
ance of the vitality of the Institution, will rather be lessened than 
increased. It is for you to determine whether mine is such a paper. 
The subject I bring to your notice this afternoon is 


The vEtaiLs of Ammunition supply in the Field. 


The general subject of Ammunition Supply has commanded gradu- 
ally increasing attention from the very introduction of fire-arms, down 
to the present time. Prior to the days of “ Brown Bess” all that had 
to be done was to fill a man’s pouches and thereafter to let him put his 
trust in Providence, and keep his powder dry. But later on the man 
began to burn his powder: too fast, and, since the introduction of the 
breech-loader, cases have occurred over and over again of a failure of 
ammunition, ata critical moment. The general subject has been dealt 
with by many able writers, amongst them being the compilers of the 
last Drill Book. hat book, gentlemen, when I gazed on its covers, was 
a source of infinite satisiaction tome. I had expected a huge tome. I 
received a little thin hand bcok. It gave promise of the Infantry 
Officer's technical troubles being done away with, and so far as the 
removal of conundrums and catch movements were concerned, its pro- 
mise was fulfilled. But I soon found that in it was distinctly traceable. 
the spirit of the General and that, except in a few of the early pages, 
the Sergeant Ifajor had had little to do with it. In other words it deals 
with matters on broad principles, leaving details to the Regimental 
Officer, Its first perusal left an uncomfortable feeling on my mind that 
Thad read it inauuch the same way as the young lady did Euclid—in 
about half an hour, without seeing what there was of difficulty in the 
reading—the fact being that in the working out of these details lies the 
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whole gist of our duties. To illustrate my meaning I will give an exam- 
ple. One afternoon I thought I would introduce some variety into the 
Drills of my Regiment by practising ammunition supply on the details 
of which the Drill Book is silent. I had out a few boxes of ammunition 
to be issued to the men, and in less than ten minutes, instead of the 
cheerful, well-regulated Battalion I trust [usually command, I had be- 
fore mea noizy and turbulent mob—* There was not enongh ammunition 
for doing it,” said the Quarter Master. ‘ Who is to bring it us,” asked 
the Captains. “ How are we to distribute it?” enquired the Sergeants. 
“Where are we to stow it,” said the men—‘it wont go into the 
pouches.” “How amI to get it all back?” said the Quarter Master 
Sergeant—Whereafter I fled—betook myself to my office to thresh the 
matter out, with the result that what | hoped was going to be a half 
hour’s instructive parade, took me a good two months’ thought and some 
experiment to put into anything like an orderly procedure. 
The First Difficulty. 

The first difficulty is the ammunition. For practising this supply 
even with three sections over 14,000 rounds are wanted for the M. H. 
Rifle. This would necessitate the opening up of any number of boxes, 
repacking, damage from wear and tear, loss from dropping of packets, 
which being of brown paper are difficult to see on the ground. Besides 
this, with our ponch cquipment, owing either to the compartments 
having been made too tight, or to shrinkage of the leather, the packages 
have to be forced in, and are thus damaged, and many will not admit 
them at all. ‘To obviate the opening out of boxes of ammunition, I had 
a number of blocks made—composed partly of wood, party of lead,— 
exactly of the same weight and dimensions as a packet of M. H. ammu- 
nition, brightly painted so as to be easily seen when dropped. Each 
man in the Regiment now carries one such block as is here before me: 
that amount when it is all called in suffices for the practice of three 
weak sections carrying 780 packets. Iam having another set made 
now. So that each man will have two to be carried always in the 
pouches, which will also ensure that they are at all times kept properly 
sized to receive real packages, and will enable each Wing to carry out 
the practice. 

The next point claiming attention is the distribution to companies. 


Ammunition Carriers. 


it will be remembered, are fallen out and placed under command of an 
officer. So they cannot do the work (Drill Book p. 136.) The Book, how- 
ever, does say that the ammunition of dead and wounded is to be collected 
(p. 138). 1f men are allowed to fall ont of the firing line to do this, 
skulking would be distinctly encouraged. I, therefore, detail a special 
man from each section for this duty which, the Drill Book notwith- 


- standing, I submit it will be impossible for those in the supernumerary 


rank to perform. By my plan, in exccution of this duty, the Searcher 
usually has to go forward of his company, not’ to hang behind it; and 
when his particular scction is reinforced, he obtains a rifle and ammu- 
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hition from a casualty and falls in, his place being taken by a man from 
the next succeeding body, say, the Reserve. It is this man who is told 
off to obtain the extra ammunition and to supply the men of his section 
from the Ammunition Reserve before the engagement commences, thus, 
two men are taken from each section—chosen as being strong, active 
men—one, the Searcher, with white wallets, who returns with and dis- 
tributes ammunition to his section ; the other, the Carrier who remains 
with the rest of the Carriers, under commuand of an officer, to be sent 
forward, when needed. The detail of how the distribution is carried 
out, is referred to, hereafter, in considering a suitable drill for the pur- 
pose. 
The third point is the 


Carriage of Ammunition. 


For this purpose, Government has provided a garment, by no 
means perfect, capable of great improvement, but not at all a bad one 
fora Searcher who has to stow away loose rounds, aud who is not 
required to rapidly cover gronnd, and with limbs free to surmount 
obstacles, as a Carrier would have to do. To enable the Carrier to per- 
form his work properly, the weight to be carried, should be scientifi- 
cally distributed over his body, not be dragging at his heels ; and should 
be arranged with a view to a rapid distribution of packets, after arrival. 
These requirements, I have endeavoured to mect by the equipment shewn 
in use, which consists of a “bandolier,” with leather compartments, 
into which the packets of ammunition are slipped sideways, this band- 
olier, you will observe, has the appearance of a cork life-belt, such as 
is worn by the men of the life-boat crews. The cde of one packet keep- 
ing the others in place, the end ones are closed, so that, if the belt is 
doubled (the object ‘of which, I will explain later) the packets are still 
kept in place by the last one not slipping out. ‘Three such belts strap- 
ped around the body from waist to chest one above the other, are one 
man’s load, and weigh about 35 b.—the maximum weight for a Carrier 
according to Regulation being 40 Ibs. (LD. 113.) The belts TI have 
were made up Regimentally and would, of course, be better turned out 
Departmentally. 

On being sent forward and arriving at the firing line, the Carrier 
unbuckles his belts in succession, throws them to men in the firing line 
at intervals, and thus the distribution is as rapid as I think it possible 
tobe. He then gets a belt and rifle from a casualty and falls in in the 
firing line. By doubling or folding these packets over a bar, cight to 
ten bandoliers could be carried, on each side of a pack saddle, on a mule, 
and if these were properly fitted and firmly secured to pads, and covered 
with waterproof material I believe that the arrangement would be a bet- 
ter one than the present carriage of boxes, especially for mountain 
service. I have given the 


“ Bandolier” vy. the “ Bag” 


system an impartial and exhaustive trial. I have made men run races 
of two and three humdred yards and longer. ‘The greater the distance 
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the greater the lead of Bandolier. Yesterday I fitted the men now be 
fore you, gentlemen, first, the taller man as a Bandolier—the next as 
Searcher. In each case the Bandolier carrier won. The man invariably 
prefers the bandolier, which gives him the use of his arme—an import- 
ant point in hilly or intersected country, 

You will observe that both men before you are wearing a small flag 
each in their head-gear. These have been employed with great advant- 
age on both sides, I read in Mayne, in the Russo-Turkish War, firstly, 
as a guide to the Carrier to re-find his Company, and, secondly, to the 
men in the companies waiting for ammunition, as they can see whose 
ammunition is coming up. Then the flags are not large enough to 
attract the enemy’s attention. ‘They may appear somewhat pantomimic 
to my brothers-in-arms of the British Service, but in shape and colours 
they are characteristic of the tribes and castes of which the companies 


-of my regiment are composed. Iam assured by my Native Officers 


that their recognition, in case of a crisis would have marked effect, and 
the selection of shape and colour was a matter of grave consideration te 
the men. For instance, it may interest you to learn that the Sikhs 
abhor green, the typical Mahomedan colour, while ochre yellow clothes 
were always worn by Rajputs when it was to be understood that ne 
quarter would be given or asked for. 


The Drill. 


Thus equipped, there remained the question of working out a drill 
for practising the supply of ammunition. It has to be borne in mind 
that to practise it at all—as a man starts with 90 rounds, and has 
therefore cramme'l every space with ammunition—he must drop packets 
before be can receive any more, and the packets dropped represent 
rounds fired. In this dropping of packets, so risky—nay impossible— 
with real ammunition, brightly painted blocks are useful. 

The object in view in carrying out the drill is to assume the grest- 
est possible amount of firing, and concurrently supplying ammunitioa 
by carriers, to ensure that at the moment the assault is delivered, the 
men in the firing line have an ample, and more than an ample, supply 
of ammunition in hand. If at that stage, then, namely, on reinforce: 
ment by reserve who arrive with 90 rounds, the previous firing line hs 
7\) rounds per rifle, 1 think we can say that the system issound. This, 
the one I bring to your notice, provides for, with an assumption of et 
tremely heavy firing, inclusive of long range in lieu of artillery fire 
As to supply of ammunition in the final stage of the attack, the Germans 
and Austrians have considered that no reliance can be placed on any 
scheme during the final stages of an action, #.e., under 500 yards (Mayné 
2nd Edn. p. 302.) 

As to the drill painful experience has taught me that not the least 
reliance is to be placed on taking anything for granted. If the men for 
the attack are supposed to have 90 rounds on their persons, let them 
carry blocks, and you will soon see the difference in the movements of 
the men, while the practice is a good one in so far that it accustoms 
them to earry weight. If a carrier has something like 401bs. dead 
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‘weight in covering ground he will do it in quite a different style to his 
representative on a field day with a few blank rounds in his bag 

Before laying before you the detail of the drill I have adopted [ 
would claim your attention to the table of ammunition and carriage 
required. 

Colonel Curtis, the Assistant Adjutant General for Musketry, to 
whom | showed my scheme a short time ago, and who was good enough 
favourably criticise it, sent me the moditied scale of ammunition for 
troops in India. Want of time has prevented my taking that as a 
basis for the table instead of the one shown previously prepared. The 
principle, however, is the same, details only have to be modified. The 
vemark applies also as to supply of the Lee-Metford in lieu of H. M. 
Ammunition. 

As to the drill you will observe that it is simple, and I can assure 
you that it works smoothly and well; but I am by no means prejudiced 
in favour of my own particular doxy, nor hold any one else’s heterodoxy 
should the discussion which follows bring out any points for considera- 
tion—alteration or improvement I shall be happy to give them an im- 
partial trial. 

In conclusion I would impress on those of you, gentlemen, of less 
experience than myself that the attention to details is as essential for 
the etficiency of a regiment, as esprit de corps is for its well-being, and 
if there is one thing above another that ctamps a man as a bad regi- 
mental ofticer, it is the tendency to ignore this fact. 

General Blundell and officers I thank you sincerely for the cour- 
teous attention you have given to the views I have had the honour of 
placing before you to-day. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn Curtis, Assistant Adjutant General for 
Musketry, Bo. Army, then pointed out that our system of ammunition 
supply followed closely on the lines of the German system and that it 
was not intended to arrange for a supply of ammunition to be distri- 
buted in the later stages of the attack but to ensure men going into 
the thick of the fight with as much as they can carry. 

Major-General Blundell, Commanding, Poona District.—Said he 
thought the system wanting in simplicity, and deprecated introducing 

@ new article of equipment, as suggested, unless of proved necessity. 
He said that it was impossible to pass a judgment on Colonel Peile’s 
suggestions until he saw their working in the field. 

The usual vote of thanks to the lecturer was then carried unani- 
mously, 
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Bhavnagar, in Khatiawar, is one of the most prosperous and 
best managed states in India. During the reign of the present 
Maharajah, public works, conceived and carried out in pursuance 
vf a wise and liberal policy, have been completed, and the plans 
of more are prepared, and will be begun in due time. Large 
Teervoirs of water, with an ample supply for reserve purposes, 
have been constructed in the city; there isa spacious hospital, 
acollege, a park of 450 acres—in which will be laid out orna- 
mental Jakes with islands to harbour wild fowl ; and within the 
donnds of which antelope, nilghai, and various deor will wander 
‘ely—there are avenues of trees, and good roads everywhere. 
The gem of the city is a tomb to the late Maharani, built of 
Jarrara marble, curiously and beautifully carved by local artists; 
artof the design being after the famous carved windows at 
\hmedadad; and there is some undercutting quite exquisitely 
‘rought. In the building of the hospital and college the Hindoo 
tyle of architecture has been followed, the chief characteristics 
f which are the dome, the cusp, and the flat band; the Hindoos 
uild 10 arches, they distrust them and justify the suspicion by 
we proverb “The arch never rests;” meaning, that a power of 
trust is always exerted. 


Some sixty miles from Bhavnagar lies the famous forest of the 
ir, through which roam the few lions still existing in Asia. 
y are carefully preserved, and only one or two have been 
tin the last four or five years ; the Political Agent told 
vi was supposed there were about fifty still in existence, and 
jthought their numbers had not altered during the last twenty 
ts. The reasons they do not increaso seem to be that a 
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good many cubs are captured for menageries, and that som 
are killed by the owners of the flocks and herds in the count 
surrounding the forest; for the lion is to the flockmaster ae 
more unpleasant neighbour than the tiger, who hunts alone al 
kills only what he requires for food; lions hunt in troops and will 
often kill a dozen cattle for sport. They breed in caves, and tis 
natives, aware of this habit, light fires at the entrances ani 
smother the inmates. It is interesting to note that lions and 
tigers inhabited the jungles surrounding Mount Aboo, net 
Deesa, Jess than thirty years ago, and though the lions hae 
disappeared thero are tigers there still. The tiger seems t 
possess, in a greater degree than the lion,the capacity to withstand 
the annihilating effects of the encroachments of. civilisation. 


The Maharajah possesses a breeding stud with paddocks, she's 
and boxes; the brood mares number abont 100, and are of ai 
breeds; English, Australian, Arab, New Zealand, and country-brel 
Hitherto, the mares have not been selected on any principle, butt 
is probable that in the future approved mares only will be adm! tel 
to the stud. Of stallions there is the English horse ‘ Reputation’ 
imported by Lord William Beresford—probably the best miler of hi 
day; an Australian, several Arabs and country-breds. The stall 
mares and young stock are all in excellent condition, and the youn. 
sters perfectly quiet and tractable. Colonel Humfrey writes:—"lh 
the Bhavnagar stud, where the young stock have every care ani 
kindness lavished on them, the youngsters, though quite unbroken. 
are go confident and fearless that ona stranger entering the yar! 
they crowd round him in a most inquisitive manner, allows: 
themselves to be stroked, handled, or led about, in a way that * 
pleasant to witness, and which speaks volumes for the treatm:! 
they receive, and in after life, I have noticed that those who cue 
from these paddocks display the same gentle manners.” 


The object of the Maharajah is to improve the breed of hors 
throughout his territories; and there are interesting Lota 
regarding the Khatiawar horse to which, as they may not | 
generally known, I will briefly refer. For many generations i 
Khatiawar horse has been much sought after, on “account of hi 
speed and endurance; the various chiefs vied with each other 
keeping up the distinetive characteristics of the different ca:'* 
and until the last twenty years it was no more possible to pre 
a high-bred “ Khatty,” out of his own country, than it is to * 
a true Jersey or Guernsey cow out of the Channel I, 
Owing to facilities of communication by railways, the distinc 
are not so sharp as they were, but still the people cling to 


1‘Horse Breeding and Rearing in India,” By Major John Humfrey, Ber j 
Staff Corps, F.Z.S. 1887, 
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old traditions and cherish the old breeds, and you must go to 
Khatiawar to see them at their best. It is believed that the 
favourite and prevailing colour is dun, with a dark stripe down tho 
back, but Colonel _Humfrey writes:—“My ihtimate knowledge of 
the breed leads me to disbelieve the theory. There are not more 
dun horses in Khatiawar than in any other part of the country.” 
A mark of the breed which is greatly prized is the peculiar 
-pointing of the ears, which arch inwards, so that when_pricked 
the points nearly meet. I have nowhere seen such beautiful 
heads as those of the high-caste “Khatty ” horses; indeed, the 
model the native breeder takes as his ideal is the form of the 
antelope. “ Where,” he says “do you find such swiftness, 
endurance, and beauty as inthe antelope;” when you object to 
the want of bone in his horse, he replies that the antelope also 
has small bones; if you remind him that the antelope is not called 
upon to carry eighteen stone on his back, he scornfully retorts:— 
“You mount your horse, I will mount mine; we will race, and 
I shall win.” The arrangement. of the. terms of sucha match 
would present some difficulties, and 1 am not aware of any record 
of a satisfactory trial ; but 1 have been told by men well acquaint- 
ed with the country that if you sent a “Khatty” man on his own 
horse on an urgent message, for thirty or forty miles across a 
rough country, it would take a very good Englishman to beat 
him. The different castes of breeds are jealously observed, as are 
the traditions regarding them; for instance, in the Pirani Tajan 
horses, which have the reputed merit of conveying their masters, if 
wounded in battle, out of action to their homes. In modern war- 
fare, similar conduct on the part of a charger, might lead to 
misunderstandings with the military authorities. 


The Maharajah holds a horse show every yearat which the 
animals bred in his paddocks are exhibited, but for classification 
only; the prizes, rather over 2000 rupees in value, being taken by 
the other exhibitors. This year there were about 420 horses 
entered, an increase of 100 over the entry of last year; all expenses 
are defrayed by the Durbar, and as may be expected from an idea 
conceived and carried out on so liberal a scale, the show is becom- 
ing very popular. I was asked toact as one of the judges, an 
office I accepted with a great deal of pleasure; and I may say that 
the kindness and hospitality which I received while at Bhavnagar, 
could not have been exceeded. 


Mr. Proctor Sims, the State Engineer, isa man of many parts 
from his designs, and under his supervision, the numerous public 
works which have sprung into existence during the last twenty 
years, have been executed; and it is owing to his skilful administra- 
tion that the Bhavnagar stud has attained its prominent position; 
it is scarcely necessary, therefore, to state that the arrangements of 
the show, made by him, left nothing to be desired. 
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The show was held in the new park, which was gaily decoratd. 
with arches and flags, and an immense marquee was pitched asa 
shelter from the sun; there were a fair number of spectators, ant 
next year, when jumping will be included in the pcogramme, the 
day will be celebrated asa state holiday. This year a couple of jump 
were put in front of the marquee, on the second day of the show, and 
encouraged by the example of Bhav_Singji, the eldest son of the 
Maharajah, who rode his own two mares—both bred in his father’s, 
paddocks—pluckily and well, several of the Imperial Lancers and 
some batives jumped their horses in good style, mostly riding bare 
backed. It was interesting to observe how the incidents usul 
ata jumping competition—the refusal of a horse, the loss of 
a turban, the struggle of a rider td maintain his seat—upet 
the Oriental gravity of the spectators and moved them to 
mirth, as similar occurrences do loukers-on in western lands 
There were a good many animals in the show-yard of a 
inferior quality, but there were a few of the higher typeso 
Khatiawar horses. Perhaps the best animal in the show (putting 
aside the horses belonging to the stud) was a dun_ pony with black 
points, a model of strength and full of character; I believe he wa 
afterwards bought for the stud. Another notable animal wasa 
beautiful white mare, whomight well have inspired Browning's poea 
of * Muléy Keh.” Indeed, if the “ Khatty ” mare of the’ highest 
castes had been studied by the poets I believe she would have sup 
planted the Arab as a subject for their songs. 


Tho problem Mr. Proctor Sims has set himself to solve is — 
“What is the combination of blood which will produce the animd 
most suitable (1.) To mount the Imperial Lancers, and do the 


ordinary work of the Durbar. (2.) For sale to the Indian Gover 
ment.” 


I would point out that Government, being by far the largest 
customer for horses, must be first considered by anyone carrying 
on a breeding establishment. As I have stated, the brood marts 
belonging to the stud are of all sorts ; so there is a fine opportunity 
for comparing the results arrived at by combining different strains 
of blood ; and it was the opinion of those present at the sho¥, 
that the best stock were the produce of country-bred mares with 
two strains of Arab in them, crossed with an English or Austr 
lian thorough-bred horse. The Remount Ageut of the Bombay 
Presidency bought three colts of this class; bays, 34 years oll, 
14 hands 24 inches in height, with good bone and action, excellent 
shoulders, unusual length of rein, of good frame, and true-male 
all over. They were perfectly tractable, aid [ have no doubt that 
at five years old they will be powerful horses, 15 bunds high ; and 
being full of quality they should make ideal light cavaler 
remounts. And as the light cavalry horse is the animal let 
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suited for private work in this part of India there should be no 
diffeulty in selling any number of them. 

A country-bred is thus defined by the West of India Turf 
Club:—“ A country-bred horse is one foaled and reared in India, 
the country and breeding of the sire and dam being quite immuate 
rial as regards this definition ; but the latter must have been in 
India for 12 months immediately preceding the birth of the 
foal.” 

Thus the produce of an English horse, and an English mare 
who has been a year in the country, would be a country-bred ; but 
the animal I allude to in this paper is one descended, on the dam’s 
side, from the indigenous breeds of the country. Of these indige- 
nous breeds there are, according to Colonel Humfrey, only three : 
the Khatiawar, the Deccan and the Sind; ‘ but,” he adds, the 
Punjab has always been noted for its horses.” 1 have no inten- 
tion of comparing a country-bred with an Australian—a superior 
animal in every way—nor with the highclass Arab, whose beauty, 
courage, docility and endurance will always, in spite of his being 
an execrable hack, maintain him in the position of a public favour- 
ite; but it is passing strange that so few horses are bred in India 
as to make it necessary to import the large numbers of Persians 
and inferior Arabs which may be found any day in the stables of 
the dealers at Bombay. For a country-bred is a better horse than 
an Arab, and according to the rules of the turf clubs has to give 
him a stone in class races ; and though he is not so taking a horse 
in appearance, he has better shoulders, and is in consequence a 
better hack ; he is a better jumper, equally good at polo, better 
in harness ; he is, however, deficient in the attribute of courage so 
conspicuous in the Arab. It is sometimes said the country-bred 
is dangerous and vicious, but Colonel Humfrey denies this accusa- 
tion: “I have had considerable experience with them, and say 
with confidence, that as a breed they are especially good-tempered 
and amenable.” I find in the Report of the Army Remount De- 
piiuenty that “the prices now authorised for conntry-bred 
horses are higher than for remounts of any other class. ‘This is no 
doubt right, in view to the promotion of the indigenous supply. . 2”? 
But if he isa better horse than the Arab for general purposes, 
and if Government pay more money for him; why is he so difficult 
to get? This is a question not easy to answer ; there are some 
Tewsons, but I cannot say they are sufticient ones. In the first 
place, if the process of breeding arrived at by the Bhavnagar 
stud is the correct one, it takes a long time to breed the mare 
which will produce the hest sort of colt, aud there are few such 


_, } Annual Adimiuistration Report of the Bengal, Madras and Bombay Pre- 
Aidencies, 1992-3, 
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mares in the country as yet. Then, whatever was the case in 
former times, ? India is not a horse-breeding country, in the sense 
that’ parts of England, Ireland and Australia are ; there are no 
enclosed and watered paddocks or fields, as in England and 
Ireland, or extensive grass runs asin Australia. There are plains, 
it is true, but no herbage fit for horses grows on them ; and whit- 
ever land is of any value is under cultivation. The flocks of cat- 
tle, sheep and goats are tended by herdsmen, who keep them out 
of the crops, but itis obvious that a drove of colts could not be 
“rounded up” by such slow-moving guardians. Therefore, horses 
kept for breeding purposes must be confined in the villages and 
stall-fed ; an expensive method of rearing, and one that can only 
be practised on a very small scale. In the Report of the Remount 
Department it is stated that in a certain district of Bengal “the 
Remount Agent estimates having inspected 1200 horses, all were 
in excellent condition but were tied up in villages, and deprived of 
any liberty whatever.” Such a system of rearing is not only 
expensive, but bad ; loss of liberty prevents development of bone 
and limb, and is a certain ‘cause of deficient and faulty action 
It is also said that breeding is discouraged by the importers of 
other breeds, especially the Arab dealers of Bombay who, aware 
that the country-bred is a better horse than their own and fearing 
to lose a part of their lucrative trade, use their influence to pre 
vent his being allowed to compete with Arabs in the races in 
Western India. Such influence, if it exists, can scarcely be very 
strong, for I observe that in the prospectus of the Poonah Races 
out of twenty-six races, fifteen are open to country-breds. Thea, 
of course, the chiefs no longer maintain the immense armies which 
existed at the beginning of the century, and I suppose this mut 
be the main reason for the almost incredible decrease in the num 
ber of horses bred now as compared with the state of affairs nine'y 
years ago. 


Since the discontinuance of breeding studs, the Indian Govern 
ment have instituted a system of “ nurseries,” in which a certaia 
number of young stock are kept in paddocks and issued to the 
services at four years old. They are bought at any age under four. 
but for the most part between two and three years old. 1 fai 
eee aetna erent 

2.—At the out-break of the Mahratta war, in 1802, “ the armies of Doulut 
Sindia and Rughoojee Bouslag were estimated at about 100,000 men, of whom atest 
50,000 were horse.” At the battle of Assaye, in 1803, the Mahratta ar 
“amounted to upwards of 50,000 men, of whom more than 30,000 were hore 
When Holkar attacked Delhi, in 1804, during the campaign which ended in th 
siege of Bhurtpore, ‘he was at the head of 60,000 horse, 15,000 infantry ot 
artillery, with 192 guns.” At the battle of Kirkee, in 1817, the Makrattas 
23,000 horse,—“ History of the Muhrattds,” by James Grant Dutt 
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from the Remount Report that the numbers in possession in March, 
1898, were — 


Total ........ 1617 
But as the following table shows even this modest number is 
not easily kept up :-— 


Sanctioned Number. Purchased. 
Hapur ...... BID. secs 437 
Kurnal .... 375 154 
Ahmednagar ...... 47 
Total........... 850 638 


The system is an excellent one, and the Government is so 
thoroughly in earnest in the mutter that the nurseries will doult- 
less be enlarged as soon as a greater number of young stock can 
be secured. 

The most significant portions of the Report of the Army Re- 
mount Department are the references to the experiment of intro- 
ducing the Norfolk trotter into India, with a view of obtaining a 
stronver class of remount. The Director, Army Remount Depart- 
ment writes :—‘‘The Norfolk trotter strain has doubtless done 
much good in producing power and substance. But many of tho 
stallions of this class were doubtless introduced with a view to pro- 
ducing remounts fit for the artillery in India. Judging from past 
experience, 1 do not see much chance of this hope being realised, 
and meanwhile the class of horse produced for the cavalry sutters 
from the shortness of neck and heaviness of shoulder of the strain 
referred to. I think the Arab and thorough-bred English stal- 
lions produce the best remounts to be seen at the depots, and that 
it would be well to steadily increase the sires of this class. . 

I would strongly recommend that the agency for purchasing 
stallions be given a free hand in this matter, so that, if necessary, 
the purchase of Norfolk trotters may be curtailed. . . .” And 
again: -“The horses obtained therein (the Punjab districts) aro 
wiry, compact and good, and compare very favourably with those 
produced in the North-Western Provinces, but they would be all 
the better ‘for less ot the Norfolk trotter strain, wick is always 
remarkable for short necks and heavy shoulders.” I have taken 
some trouble to find out the opinion of the army in general on this 
point, and my correspondents are unanimous in condemning the 
indiscriminate use of the Norfolk trotter stallion ; and there is 
little doubt but that the Government of India will listen to tho 
Tomonstrances of its responsible officers, and stop the importation 
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of the class. No great harm has been done yet, and that the 
experiment has not been entirely successful is from no fault on the 
the part of the Government, who have used every endeavour to 
improve the country-bred horse. 

The Hackney class is not a large one, and so fashionable has 
it become, that almost all the colts are offered for sale entire. In 
the report of the last Hackney show in The Field the following 
remarks occur:—“The Hackney Horse Society has this year 
instituted classes for geldings. . . . truth compels one to sy 
that they area sorry lot. . . the proportion of stud horses of 
the Hackney breed is, beyond all question, far in excess of all 
requirements, and if three-quarters the number were ‘added to the 
list’ to-morrow, no great harm would be done.” When it is con- 
sidered that the best stud horses are kept at home, and that the 
Continental buyers, America and Australia, eagerly compete for 
the next best, there is much reason to fear that most of those pur- 
chased by others, are among the lot condemned by The Field as 
useless for breeding purposes. And a trotter stallion of the second 
class is but a moderate animal, while one of a lower degree is 
generally a bad one. 

I would strongly advise any persons breeding in India, to 
follow the example of the Bhavnagar stud rather than embark on 
the experiment of trying the trotting horse. No doubt, ifthey could 
secure the services of “Danegelt” or “Gannymede” or Hackneysof 
the very first class, the result would do good, butas that is impossible, 
they had much better use English and Arab sires. And though I do 
not think that country-breds will ever be produced of sufficient 
weight and strength for artillery or heavy cavalry, I believe, that 
for all general purposes—military and civil—they will be found, 
not only suitable, but superior to every other breed. 

Ido not think that in the Bombay Presidency at any rile. 
itis understood what kind of mare produces the animal be:t 
adapted for the services, nor with what sire she should be cro-ed. 
Now, though it is not to be expected that breeders will uot 
exercise their own discretion in the matter of breeding, I think 
many would be glad if the experience gained could be from time 
to time, circulated for information. There seems to be now 10 
officer able to give authentic information as to the results arrived 
at. I observe, in the Report on the Army Remounts, that the 
Director expresses a strong opinion that clear instructions sbou! 
be given to officers of the Department on general matters co 
nected with it ‘on account of their limited tenure of appoltt- 
ment;” it seems to me that in these instructions might be included 
a précis of the knowledge and experience stored in the Govert 
ment records of horsebreeding, for the benefit of breeders am 
others anxious for information. It may be answered that this 4 
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the business of the Civil Veterinary Department; in my opinion, 
itis the business of everyone who is responsible for, or interested 
in, the supply of horses in India, 

Note—There are, in addition to the native regiments, three re- 
giments of British Cavalry, mounted on Arabs and country-breds ; of 
thes: [have only seen the 7th Hussars, whose horses consist of 367 
Persians, 46 Country-breds, 98 Arabs, and 21 of other breeds; the 
Persians are considered the best, next in estimation are the country- 
breds, and the Arabs are last in the order of merit. But I saw no 
country-breds of the class of those bred at the Bhavnagar stud. 
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NOTES ON CAVALRY. 


By Capraty H. L. Roserts, lst Benga CAVALRY. 


1. A point in the working of advanced guards, and in 
reconnoitring duties generally that has pro- 
bably struck a great number of those chiefly 
interested in the cavalry arm, is that patrols seldom take full 
advantage of the ground they are working over to help them in 
their work, Though the following remarks refer as much toa 
reconnaissance, it will be better for the sake of simplicity to con- 
fine them to tho duties of an advanced guard. 

The different parts of the advanced guard, having taken up 
their respective positions, at present advance invariably at the 
sume pace as the main body, going as slowly over low lying open 
ground, which they have been already able to examine from 
higher ground as they do through cramped and enclosed country 
which they have to search as they go. We are certainly taught 
to send on from a patrol a sufficient number of men to search 
a village, or other cover capable of concealing an enemy, so as 
not to cheek the pace of the main body ; but this does not seem 
sufficient. A very preferable method is for each patrol to press 
on to any rising ground or point of vantage in its front, and to 
halt then and examine carefully all the open ground in its front. 
When the main body approaches to its normal distance the 
vatrol presses on at an increased pace over the ground thus 
umined to the next suitable place, when it halts again and pro- 
ls as before. This system is carried out in the French Army 
where it has the name of “ bonds successi7s.” It is by no means 
essential that the patrols should move on a general alignment, 
80 long as the ground between each is properly searched, and 
this proper use of the ground would it is believed lessen the work 
and the fatigue both of men and horses, and keep the former 
more on the alert. ; 

In the event of a patrol observing from its position that the 
low ground before it gives possible cover to an enemy, it would | 
detach a sufficient number of men to search the locality, leaving 
always at least one man to watch its own movements, who would 
be able to give early information of any attack on it. This search 
could be carried out without causing any check to the advance 
generally. 

In the level plains of India the system proposed could be 
followed—the cover afforded by the villages, clumps of trees 
ste, being made use of by patrols as the point of observation of the 
country in front and as the starting point for its next rapid 
dyance, : 


Advanced guards, 
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To obviate any chance of the patrol wandering too far toa 
flank or losing the main body, which might occur from its not be- 
ing in sight for considerable periods, it would be advisable to lay 
down‘a general route, or line of advance for each patrol, asis done 
in reconnaissance. The times at which the main body means to 
halt, the time at which it will again advance should also le in- 
timated to each patrol, which would comform by balting in the 
most suitable and commanding position at about the same time. 

2. The following method is proposed to ensure the si’ 
arrival of reports from advanced sqnadrons 
to the commanding officer in a reconnaisnnee. 
At present the delay, caused by orderlics hunting for the sup} :t— 
where the commanding officer generally is—and the consewut 
uselessness uf the report he brings, is proverbial. 

The Commanding Officer seldom leaves the support, aud the 
support generally follows the centre advanced squadron—at auy 
rate its route is always known.—and it will only leave this route 
to drive back a threatened attack or check to the advance at any 
point in the line. 

Let the support throw out one group as connecting files 
between itself and the centre of the Jine of advanced squadrons— 
these files, riding at distances of from 860 to 400 yards apt 
according as the support is 24 to 1 mile in rear of the advance! 
squadrons, give a regular line along which all reports could le 
sent, The right and left advanced squadrons send their repors 
to the centre of the line, when the orderly hits off the first conne- 
ting file and rides straight towards the next connecting file ao 
so on till he reaches the support—his route being plainly marked 
by the different connecting files. Of course by this method 4 
has to go two sides of a triangle instead of one if he rode str 
from his advanced squadron to the support, but it is thought 
this is more than counterbalanced by the certainty of his repo* 
arriving in time that can be accurately estimated. Reports of 9 
unimportant nature can be handed to the leading conneeting te 
and passed from one to the other of them to its destination. 

Now when the support has to move to a flank or elsewl:! 
to repel an attack, the connecting files move in a correspon 
manner keeping always between the centre advanced  squadn! 
and the support. The accompanying plate makes this clear, 

The few men lost to the support if called on to cht: 
are of Jess importance than the certainty of reports not beings 
or delayed. 

The above method is by no means perfect—but it is belies 
to be preferable to the present indiscriminate method of 
orderlies flying about the country, giving them the : 
villages which they don’t know and directions which 6! 
don’t understand, to guide them. 


Reports. 
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As regards lateral communication between the advanced 
squadrons—between the Head Quarters not the patrols of these 
squadrons that is,—the very same objections apply to the existing 
system by which an orderly on being given a message from, say 
the right advanced squadron to the centre advanced squadron is 
generally told—‘‘ Ride to that village A, in that direction. You 
will find the centre advanced squadron there.” Off goes the orderly 
in the required direction—having very likely heard the name of 
the village very imperfectly. He has to turn out of the direct 
line to cross a stream at a ford, to get over bad ground, or for 
many other reasons, or he may unconsciously deviate from his direct 
route. He begins to look about and sees a village near and thinks 
this must be the one he is to reach—he rides up to it and finds it 
is B—he again asks his direction and is given a vague idea of the 
position of A if he has remembered the name correctly. He may” 
visit half a dozen villages in this way before he reaches A—he 
may be lucky enough to find it sooner, when he arrives the squad- 
ron may have gone on aliead, or it may not have been there at 
all having gone off towards the right or left for some reason. If 
he does find the squadron he will probably have gone two or three 
times the distance that really lay between the two advanced 
squadrons. 

This is no exaggerated case. Every one must recall numerous 
instances of it. ‘Io remedy this the Squadron Commander should 
send his message to his flank patrol nearest the centre advanced 
squadron. He knows the direction and pretty nearly the position 
ot this patrol, at any rate he is in frequent communication with it. 
This patrol is in touch with the nearest patrol of the centre ad- 
vanced squadron—and this last patrol is also in communication 
with the Head Quarters of its Squadron. This then should be the 
route of the orderly—first to his own inner flank patrol—then the 
nearest patrol of the centre squadron, then the centre advanced 
squadron itself. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this are the same as 
those of the method proposed for communication between advan- 
ced squadrons and the support. 

3. All cavalry officers must have read Lieut Colonel Neville’s 

Conduct of the Rear article on Cavalry Formations in No. 116 of 
Rank in Action. « this journal, with interest and appreciation. 
I would however venture to criticise one point, regarding the 
rear rank taking increased distance during the attack. Colonel 
Neville suggests that on the “charge” sounding the rear rank 
should ckeck its pace to 15 miles an hour, and from this slow 
down to a canter with the object of their being, at the moment 
of collision, 40 to 50 yards is rear of the front rank, collected and 
in good order. Now when one remembers that from the com- 
mencement of the “gallop” till the “charge” is sounded, the 
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pace has been gradually “ boiled up” to the highest speed consi- 
tent with good order, that every man is wild with excitement, that 
in the rear rank are often hard-mouthed and pulling horses als 
wildly excited, that the smartest men asa rule are is the front rank 
and the less efficient in the rear rank, can one believe that the 
rear rank will check its pace and come up in good order—and even 
if it did would it be as much as 40 yards behind the front rank 
when the latter meets the enemy. The charge will be sountel 
when the opposing cavalry is about 150 yards off—consequentis 
it only covers some 75 yards—time about 7 seconds. At the re- 
gulation gallop in 7 seconds the rear rank wiil have covered 35 
yards—but it will not, as a matter of fact, be able to check to this 
pace at once and one cannot expect it to have covered less than 
50 yards when the front rank and the enemy meet, and this will 
not be more than 25 yards behind it—all too close for the purposes 
for which it is required. 


One other point is that instead of the serrefile leading the 
rear rank, it would be quicker and more simple for the rear rark 
centre guide. Why should not the rear rank check its pace e 
the commanding officer giving the caution, “The Line will atuek" 
at say 200 yards from the place where the two lines will mee. 
Then the leader of the rear rank will have time to get into hi: 
place and steady his men, and the rear rank can follow the frest 
rank at such distance as the moment seems to require; above 
they would be much more in hand and be available for the at 
on flank and rear suggested by Colonel Neville. These 
attacks will require exceptionally good leaders to be of full 
fit and this point will require careful attention. In the evente 
the rear rank acting as I propose, they could not of course fill aur 
gaps in the front rank, but in the last 200 yards of an at 
such gaps as they could fill if closer up would be few if any. 
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THE TRAINING OF RAILWAY VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


By Captain E. H. F. Fins, East LANCASHIRE REGIMENT, 
Apsurant N. W. R. V. RiFves. 


During my work as Adjutant of the N. W. R. Rifles it has 
often struck me that the syllabus of training laid down for Vo- 
lunteer Rifles might with advantage be altered considerably as 
regards the Railway Corps, and be made to suit more closely their 
requirements, and increase their value. At present all Infantry 
Corps have the same training which may be said to aim at mak- 
ing them as serviceable as Battalions as time and circumstances 
will allow. At the Annual Inspection the Corps is collected and 
formed into a Battalion, if numbers will allow of it, aad as such 
it marches past, manwuvres, attacks, defends, or places outposts. 
Considering all things, the Railway Corps generally acquit them- 
selves wonderfully well, owing mainly to the following among 
other reasons :— 

1 The men are “compulsories” and not “ volunteers” 
and so can be made to attend parades, and are inore- 
over under good discipline. 

2 Theoffivers are selected, and not elected, which results 
in all ranks finding as their superiors on parade 
those who are their superiors in Railway life, so 
that the officers know their men and have authority 
over them, while the latter are careful not to forfeit 
by remissness at drill, the good opinion of those 
who control so largely their advancement and future. 

3 The large capitation grant earned every year allows of the 
inen being well clothed and liberally treated, which 
will always tend towards efficiency. 

It will then be readily understood that, could the Railway 
Corps be mobilised, they would in the course of a few weeks’ 
training develop into Battations that would prove of great service 
in the event of disturbance. But unfortunately in any war scare 
or internal commotion this would be the very last thing they 
could do, except perhaps those situated in parts the most remote 
from tho scene of operations or the line of communications. 

Railways, almost all over the country, would be strained to 
the utmost in conveying troops and war material, which would 
keep every single employé of each department hard at work. The 
Railway Volunteers could, then, never be employed as Battalions, 
or in even smaller units to protect the European community or 
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maintain order. Their rdle would be to keep open commmnics 
tions by means of the railway, and protect the stations, rolling 
stock and workshops, while carrying on 9s far as possible their 
daily occupation, A Company would be the largest unit that 
could ever be collected, Bal this only for service at its own Head 
Quarters, and in the precincts of the railway. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the present syllabus might with great advantage 
be made to apply only to Non-Railway Corps, and a new one 
devised specially for the Railway Corps, and more in accord- 
ance with the work they would be called on to perform when 
called out for service. 

I think this could easily be done without involving extra 
expense, or any difficulties in execution, provided the railway 
authorities gave their support, and offered every facility in the 
way of allowing the use of old material, and arranging so that the 
men of all departments might*be off duty at the times detailed 
for instruction. 

The following would seem to embrace every thing needful to 
be taught :— 

Firing exercise and aiming drill. 
Musketry 4 Individual and Volley Firing up to 600 yards. 
Fire control, 
Squad Drill, (chiefly for recruits). 
Company Drill (simple movements in fours and 
Dri. forming.) 
Arm Drill (sufficient for handling arms at drill) 
Extending and closing. 

Defence of posts. 

Hasty fortification, and ase of railway material in defence. 

Armouring of trains, and their use. 

A siinple system of sentries and reconnaissance. 

Signalling. 

I would do away with battalion and all ceremonial drill, and 
have the squad, company, and arm drill more as a preliminary 
to the rest, which should be the most thoroughly taught. The 
aim should be to ensure the corps being efficient in all that per- 
tains to preparing and defending small posts, rather than in escu- 
ting parade movements and field manoeuvres with accuracy. Men of 
the Locomotive Department only need learn armouring of trains, and 
only a few selected men signalling, but the remainder of the course 
would be undergone by all. ‘The Locomotive Department would be 
asked to provide spare or old rolling stock, bviler plates ete. in 
each workshop, for use in teaching the men how to armour a train, 
and the Engineering Department old rails, sleepers, and other 
plant, with picks, shovels and other tools, for the practice of hasty 
defences, and there is every reason to believe they would readily 
respond and help to the best of their ability in allowing their men 
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to be trained in work that would appeal to them as being practi- 
caland suitable. The signallers should be scattered over tho 
line as far as possible and not all Tesident in a few stations. 
Such a course of training would be, I cannot but think, not only 
far more suited to the real uses to which railway employés would 
be put in time of trouble, but more agreeable and interesting to 
the men themselves than the present monotonous course of ordi- 
nary parade drill; and it would also probably excite the sym- 
pathies and assistance of the railway authorities more completely. 

Ateach station where members of the corps resided instruc- 
tion would be carried on by the Adjutant and Sergeant Instruc- 
tors, plans for the defence of each place would be drawn up and 
practised, and where practical work to any extent is impossible 
much could be done by lectures and by the measures to be taken 
being explained on the ground. : 

It must be remembered that in any crisis there would always 
be a large amount of skilled native labour available, such as the 
artisans in the shops, and the permanent way gangs. These men 
would probably never desert the railway, to which they look for 
their livelihood, no matter how many of their countrymen rose 
against us, and by their means even the less important stations, 
where there are but few Europeans, could be put into readiness 
for defence in a short time. 

The Adjutant might with advantage be a Royal Engineer Offi- 
cer, with a liking for drill and musketry, or at any rate an Infantry 
Officer with special qualifications in fortification, and the Ser- 
geant Instructors should be sent to attend the fortification lectures 
ata Garrison class and be examined in the subject at the end 
of the class, or taught in some such way the necessary details 
of hasty defences and simple fortification. 

To carry out this course thoroughly, the Adjutants of the bi, 
railway corps would probably have more work than they could 
get through, as with the present system of training their time is 
very fully taken up all through the cold weather, but this might 
be remedied without expense by appointing Officers as Assistants 
during the cold weather, in a similar way as Assistants are given 
to the District Recruiting Officers. 

The Annual Inspections would of course be of a character 
to suit this course, and might with advantage be carried out at as 
many stations along the linc as possible. The system of collect- 
ing the members of as many Companies as possible at the Head 
Quarters Station for training and Inspection could then with ad- 
vantage be put an end to, and so a considerable sum of money 
spent in these Camps of Exercise annually, saved to both the State 
and corps concerned. 


With a course of training such as I have roughly sketched 
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above, Government would be able to utilise for military purposes 
the knowledge possessed by the many skilled artisans and crafts- 
men, who are already in the ranks of Railway Volunteer Corps, 
which is at present entirely lost, and I venture to think that by 
so doing the State would get more in return for the large capitation 
grants annually paid out to the Railway Corps than has been the 
case hitherto, while the men themselves would be more than 
satisfied with the change in their method of training. 


ROUGH SCHEME FOR THE FORMATION OF A RE- 
SERVE OF VETERAN BATTALIONS WITH A VIEW TO 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE FIGHTING EFFICIENCY 
OF THE NATIVE ARMY IN INDIA. 
ee 


By Caprain KE. H. RopweEtt, 2np PunsaB InFantry, 


Introduction. 


In submitting to the readers of this journal a scheme 
for the improvement of the efficiency of 
the Native Army in India by the formation 
of veteran battalions, the author does not pretend to assert that 
the time is ripe for the practical adoption of such a measure. The 
safeguarding of our Indian Empire is, we may confidently trust, 
in able hands. The problem involved isa most intricate one and 
the present scheme touches only a minor factor in its solution, 
If there be ought of good in it the same may in due time spring 
up and bear fruit, and if not, its perusal may at least suggest 
matter for consideration. One point may, however, be specially 
emphasised by way of introduction—to wit, the vast and rapid 
change that is declaring itself in the empire of which the English 
in India form the main support. With the means of communi- 
eation between distant provinces increased a hundredfold and 
till increasing,—with education within reach of the meanest of 
the people,—with the gradual disintegration of old forms of 
belief,—with the new and vast power of the press acting on a 
population more than usually plastic—with potential enemies on our 
frontiers ready to take advantage of any weakness—with these 
and other unspecified forces at work one cannot but be reminded 
insome degree of the seething and bubbling that: prefaced the 
great European eruption at the end of the last century. While 
thus we may acknowledge that vast energies may underlie the 
visible fermentation it must be our careto control them and 
divert them from dangerous into beneficent channels—to create 
acosmos from a possible chaos ; and among the various forms of 
power over the masses that we hold, our native soldiery may be 
said to rank as one of the chiefest. Much bas been done to im- 
prove the Native Army and many schemes have been framed 
to give greater efficiency without greater cost. 

The present scheme, however, differs from most others in 
that it is assumed asa fundamental axiom that India is worth 
keeping and that on account of the various forces at work the 
time will come when we shall be forced, however unwillingly, to 
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pay as national insurance increased premia in consequence of 
increased value and greater 1 One form of expenditure -will 
alinost certainly be that on the Native Army—to bind the peasant 
soldier closer to our interests and to utilize his services mors 
thoroughly ; such also is the object of the scheme now brouzht 
forward and while no finality is claimed for it, the author believes 
that for a very moderate expenditure it would secure very great 
value. 


The Scheme. 
Postulates, Let it be granted that :— 


I The present number of battalions is insufficient for et- 
trance on a great war. 

Note-—Waste in war is very great. At least 50 °! of fi 
ing material of all ranks would be required to feed our 
army, and our present system unless expanded would assurew! 
break down under the strain. 

IL The formation of the reserve, as at present constitu 
either into depot battalions, or as drafts to feed the fighting 
presents great difficulties, because in either case the Regiment 
Staff of Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers would have tot 
improvised. 

Note.—This could be done at the expense of efficiency. Fer 
if in the case of depét battalions the regimental statf, were forme 
from the group-battalions, some of the best material of te 
battalions would be lost to them ‘when most required. If 
regimental statf is to be improvised from the reserve itself, it i 
be remembered that a long period of reserve service with only ot: 
month’s annual training is not conducive to efficiency and the pt 
ervation of the power of command, Again, waste will take }. 
among the Native Officers and Non-Commissioned Offer 
battalion on service to a greater deqree than among the rank al 
file and a point would in many battalions soon be reached wheat! 
more really suitable promotions could be found. Hence the nec 
sity of providing a reserve of all ranks. 

IIL The eve of a great war is the worst time to formu 
and try a new organinsation. This should be done in peace tim. 

1V_ Asa consequence of the high standard of efli 
now demanded from the sepoy more European Officers are 
quired in each group-battalion. 


3 


General Idea. 


I The main idea is a modification of the principle on wis: 
Talon: the old Sikh army was organised (i. 0%! 
system of short annual trainings during 
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agricultural slack season) and of the present reserve system. 

IL The present reserve system is not interfered’ with 
because that system might suit some men better than the one now 
proposed. The reserve too, inight be used to feed either the 
group-battalion or the veteran-battalion with raw material; The 
rawness being dependent on the time since the reservist left the 
srrap peveelion: 

eteran battalions to be formed of *Cohorts from the the group- 

The actual scheme. battalions. Each Cohort to consist of 3 or 4 
companies, say 4 companies, 

Each company to be of 100 men with usual proportion of 
Native Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers. 

Thus, from a 3-battalion group we .would have a veteran 
battalion in 3 cohorts, say 1200 men. 

The Veteran battalion to beembodied for 3 months annually 
under canvas at the group centre. 

While the scheme is still tentative the camp equipage to be 
supplied from the group battalions. 

Transfer of sepoys to the veteran battalion (or rather cohort) 
to be permitted after 6 years service with the colors. Approved 
Native Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers to be transferred 
or promoted into the battalion. 

Each cohort would thus be a miniature of its own group 
battalion. 


Pay Pay and Emoluments. 


I—When embodied. 
ne expenses, free rations and free kit (khaki) to all 

ranks. 

Pay—Sepoy Rs. 8, Naik Rs. 12, Havildar Rs. 14, Jemadar 
Rs, 40 and Subadar Rs. 80. 

II—When disembodied, 

Pay-—half the above. 

British Staff. 


audi sue Per battalion of 3 cohorts. 
1 Commandant 
8 Cohort Commanders. [ 2.e. 2 Officers from each group- 
1 Adjutant. battalion. 
1 Quarter Master. 
The Commandant to be 2nd in Command of one of the group 
battalions. 


* For want of a better word. A Battalion can have but two wiugs, 
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The other officers to be Wing Officers of the group battalion. 


A ninth (Wing) Officer to be added to the establishment of 
each group-battalion. 


Staff pay of British Officers. 


Commandant so ve Re. 600 
Cohort Commanders, each we yy 230 
Adjutant and Quarter Master each ... ,, 200 
The Spuniabnents held by officers in group-battalions would 
be filled by temporary appointments, the full staff pay being 
available. 


Cost. 


The prime cost per cohort of 456 men of native ranks 
would be :— 


400 Sepoys 


out of the 12, 


x 8x3 
400, * 4x9 } . wae Ra, 24,000 
8Buglers x 8 * 3 \ ‘90 
8 ” x 4x9 a che 
20 Naiks x 12 x 8 } 1.800 
20 Naiks x 6x9 oe ae a 
20 Havildarsx 14 x 3 2100 
20» %* 7X9 } a » 4 
4 Jemadars:\x 40 x 3 1200 
ae ay ae ee ad: 
4 Subadars * 80 x 3 9.400 
4 4, *40x9 } os asian 2 
Rations at *3-4-0 for 456 men for 3 ir 
sae ‘ months... ave » 4 
priate Re.3-80 lose “Travelling, say 50 miles 
0-3-6, less saving Ae by road and 100 miles by 
holes ieee oe rail each way, say 10 
=Re. 3-4-0. annas X 4 + Rs. 1=Rs. 3-8 
for 456 men see » 1,596 
Proportion of staff pay of British Officers » 1,690 
8 The services of this Staff Corps pay. of cae - 
Wing Officer would bo Wing Officer, 12 months § n 2,700 
available for the group ena 
battalion for 9 months Total .., Rs. 42,412 
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Comparison of Cost. 


This compares with the cost of 456 men in a group 
battalion, thus :— ; 


$408 x 9 x 12 oes Ses Rs. 44,064 
+8 Buglers. 
20 Naiks @ 13 (G.C.P. @ 1) 
20 x 138 x 12 se ae » 8,120 
20 Havildars @ 16, (G.C.P.@ 2) 
20X16 x12 oe a » 8,840 
4 Jemadars @ 40, 4x 40x 12 ae » 1,920 
4 Subadars @ 80, 4x 80 X12 eee - ,, 8,840 
Proportion of pay of British Officers ... yy 28,296 
Travelling 15 o/o = 68 @ 8-8 one » 238 
*Compensation :— 
* Difference between Rs. 
Compensation gor tar 456% 12 w+. 5AT2 
repoy and that paid by Less 15 0/. on furlough 
ins for food ie about ==68 x 7=476 566 
‘hla of actual check? Less 10 % on leave 
ee ee ee =415 X2=90 »» 4,906 
Cost of cloth uniform ae vee ogg «1,482 


Total ... Rs. 91,706 

Basides the above there is a considerable expenditure on 
establishments for 12 months, as compared with 3 months for a 
veteran battalion. 

We thus see that the expense of a cohort would compare very 
favourably with that incurred by the same strength in a regular 
line battalion. The pay of the veteran would compare with that 
of the sepoy of the group battalion and the reservist thus :— 

Sepoy @ G. C. P. Rs. 2+ compensation Rs. 1 


=Rs. 10x 12 aes «Rs, 120 
° ‘ Veteran @ Rs. *11-4%3 
Rs, 8-4 rations, cocoate 69-12 
i Reservist Rs. § 10-0x1 
$§ Compensation Rs. 1. 3-0% 1 } Ps 43 


On field service the veteran and the sepoy both alike would 
draw free rations. Hence the veteran would draw less than a 
sepoy with Rs. 2 G.C. P. This might require modification. 

It is to be noted that the veteran would pocket Rs, 24 clear 
for each training and this would undoubtedly, make trainings 
popular. 
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IV.—The veteran battalions would be available at any time for 
feld service or sim ply to relieve the group battalions and garrison 
tho country. Without the addition of any British Officers they 
would be quite fit to meet any Asiatic foe. With the addition of 
a - British Officers they would be fit to meet any army in the 
world, 

V.—The system is one that will recommend itself to an 
army recruited from an agricultural population. It will also 
most certainly tend to bind that:population more firmly to our 
interest, the pay being good and the service not irksome. 

_VL—It combines tactical efficiency with administrative con- 
venience, 

Note.—As regards tactical efficiency it will be instructive to 
compare the number of days in the year available for the drill 
and instruction of the ordinary sepoy with the number of similar 
thys available for the proposed, veteran during his 3 montlis 
raining, 

Taking furlough and leave together we may fairly assume 
that each sepoy gets 60 days leave in the year. We may also 
assume that he is on duty including escorts and commands at 
least every 5th day. From the calendar for 1893 it appears that 
there were in that year 44 general holidays not including Sundays. 

Hence we get :— 


Days off parade :— 
General holidays... get wae nes we 44, 
Sundays and Thursdays, during 10 months, we 86. 
On duty during 10 months... we oe 61. 
Leave and furlough moe wee ... 60, 


Total of days off parade ... 251, 

Making no allowance for sickness and inclement weather, 
marching in relief &c, this gives as available for drill and instruc- 
tion only 114 days in the year. A result that is perhaps a little 
surprising. A 

The proposed veteran would, on the other hand, have 35 days 
off parade during his training of 90 days, supposing that Thurs- 
day be observed as a holiday as well as Sunday and that duty is 
at the rate of about 10 nights in bed. 

Hence it appears that the veteran would have about 55 days 
for drill and instruction to the ordinary sepoy’s 114, and when we 
consider that none of his time would be rated up with battalion 
exercise, ceremonial or field days, we may perhaps admit that a 
very satisfactory state of efficiency would be attainable in his 
special exercises, 

VIL It will give greater scope and responsibility to tho 
Native Officer who is now too much dwarfed by the British 

cer, 
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The proportion of men and officers in a veteran battalion 
Po (2 ||cohorts) would compare with those in a 
ison: © oF com: Russian line battalion thus :— 


Veteran battalion, (2 cohorts only). Russian Line Battalion. 


Maia } ne 22 Officers. 
80 N. ©. Os. wee 80 N. C. Os. 
7816 Men aes 808 Men. 
4 16 Buglers. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cooking utensils—A chanda fund to be formed for these. 

Age and service—lf we assume the average age on enlis- 
ment of recruits to be 18 years, then the veteran battalion would 
have men from 24 years of age. It would probably be found best 
to limit service in these battalions to 12 years, te. to 36 years 
of age, dependent on the yearly contingent volunteering and the 
average shrinkage from deaths, &. The veteran might then pas 
to the reserve with pension after 25 years total service. 

British Cadres.—On mobilization it might be found advisable 
to fill up the cadres to 14 British Officers per 100 men as at present 
proposed for the group battalions. In this case the vateran batta- 
lion would probably be more fit than the group battalion to meet 
a European foe. 

Drill and Instruction—To be confined to musketry, extend- 
ed order and the service of security. The British Officers will 
form the link between the present and the past. : 


ADVANTAGES, 


I.—No sweeping change is involved, but the proposed scheme 
follows naturally as a supplement to our system of linked batt 
lions and regimental centres. 

JI.—While it is peculiarly adapted to class regiments all 
members of which would find the same season of the year col 
venient for training, itis also suitable for any battalion most of 
the members of which come from the same recruiting district. 

III.—At comparatively little cost we get a large body of 
well trained and seasoned troops, namely from 54 battalions of the 
Bengal Army, excluding Gurkhas 24,624 men, and 54 auhlie 
tional Wing’ Officers whose services would be available for the 
group battalions during 9 months of the year, at a cost o 
Rs. 22,90,248 or roughly Rs. 100 por man. This statement mer 
ly shows the cost and is not intended to imply that the scheme 
should be applied to the whole army at one and the same time 
On the contrary it would bo safer to try it with a few select 
battalions at first. 
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IV.—The veteran battalions would be available at any time for 
field service or simply to relieve the group battalions and garrison 
the country. Without the addition of any British Officers they 
would be quite fit to meet any Asiatic foe. With the addition of 
a few British Officers they would be fit to meet any army in the 
world. 

V.—The system is one that will recommend itself to an 
army recruited from an agricultural population. It will also 
most certainly tend to bind that: population more firmly to our 
interest, the pay being good and the service not irksome. 

VI.—It combines tactical efficiency with administrative con- 
venience, : 

Note.—As regards tactical efficiency it will be instructive to 
compare the number of days in the year available for the drill 
and instruction of the ordinary sepoy with the number of similar 
days available for the proposed, veteran during his 3 montlis 
training. 

Taking furlough and leave together we may fairly assumo 
that each sepoy gets 60 days leave in the year. We may also 
assume that he is on duty including escorts and commands at 
least every 5th day. From the calendar for 1893 it appears that 
there were in that year 44 general holidays not including Sundays. 

Hence we get :— 


Days off parade :— 
General holidays... ace nes wee 44, 
Sundays and Thursdays, during 10 months, o. 86. 
On duty during 10 months tee eee oe BL, 
Leave and furlough ee uae wie 00; 


Total of days off parade ... 251. 

Making no allowance for sickness and inclement weather, 
marching in relief &c, this gives as available for drill and instruc- 
tion only 114 days inthe year. A result that is perhaps a little 
surprising. : 

The proposed veteran would, on the other hand, have 35 days 
off parade during his training of 90 days, supposing that Thurs- 
day be observed as a holiday as well as Sunday and that duty is 
at the rate of about 10 nights in bed. 

Hence it appears. that the veteran would have about 55 days 
for drill and instruction to the ordinary sepoy’s 114, and when we 
consider that none of his time would be taken up with battalion 
exercise, ceremonial or field days, we may perhaps admit that a 
very satisfactory state of efficiency would be attainable in his 
special exercises. 

VIL. It will give greater scope and responsibility to the 
putye Officer who is now too much dwarfed by the British 

cer. 


A SCHEME FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
FIELD TROOPS OF THE BRITISH AND INDLAN 
ARMIES 1N COMPLIANCE WITH IMPERIAL 
REQUIREMENTS. - 


BY W. 8. 


PART I. 


The author feels that an apology is due for presenting this 
subject for the consideration of the readers of this Journal, for 
dealing with a matter he is scarcely qualified to treat, and. for 
presenting his ideas in the form of specific suggestion. With re- 
gard to the former count, he would urge that his ideas are the 
outcome of the perusal of such literature, as comes in the way 
of ordinary mortals, they are such as the average officer is likely 
to conceive under such cicumstances, and they are advanced in 
the hope that others, of greater knowledge and higher qualifica- 
tions will come forward and put him, and others like him, in the 
way ofaright understanding. As for making specific sugees- 
tions, the author would point out that no writer, on the subject 
ofarmy reorganization, has done more thin theorize ; specific 
schemes at once illustrate more clearly the writer’s ideas and show 
how far those ideas are practical. Condemnation of things exis- 
ting is, apparently, general, but, the conclusions arrived at are 
very conflicting ; the opinion of two of the greatest, if not the 
two greatest living authorities being almost as opposed as it is 
possible for them to be. ‘This divergence of opinion is however 
mainly upon the question of long rersus short service, between the 
requirements of India and the Colonies and the needs of Mngland. 

e require, in the first place, two armies, the one present in the 
British Islands and the other to garrison and protect our Indian 
and Colonial possessions ; as tie latter is separated from those 
Tesources the former finds in its reserves, and must, consequently, 
be, for a time at all events, self-supporting, it requires a certain 
Proportion of old and seasoned soldiers always present in its ranks, 
while the needs of the former are, practically, identical with those 
of the great continental powers of Kurope, which are short color 
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service and big reseryes. These two armies must, however, be 
- combined in one military system in such a manner as to enable 
the full fighting strength of the Empire to be put forth asa cohe 
rent whole, which entails the deployment of these two armies side 
by side. 
Enlistment. 


When the present short service recruiting regulations were 

framed, it must have been taken for granted 

that recruits of 20 years of age and upwards 
would be forthcoming in such numbers as might be required. It 
is, however, a fact that of recruits enlisted 70 per cent are 

. under 20 and their average age cannot much exceed 18. Con- 
sidering then that the average soldier enlists at 18, engaging to 
serve with the colors for 7 or 8 years, and is not allowed to be 
sent abroad till 20 years of ave, he can only be kept abroad for 5 
or 6 years and until he is five or six and twenty. Perhaps the 
ten most valuable years of a man’s life lie between the ages of 25 
and 35 ; under existing circumstances, the average soldier passes 
the first half of this period in the reserve and is completely lost 
to the-service for the rest. “On economical grounds it is desiralle 
that when should not arrive in India till their physical development 
is complete and they should remain as long as they retain their 
efficiency. The cost of transporting men to all parts of the world 
and back again is excessive and for this reason alone, independent- 
ly of any question of expediency or convenience we must adept 
a period of service in the ranks which will allow of a considerable 
residence abroad. ” (1) 


The terms of enlistment, therefore, should require the soldier 
to put in a certain total number of years of 
effective active and reserve service, of which 
he should he liable to be retained with the colors for such an outside 
limit of time as would repay the cost of his transport to and frem 
foreign stations, passing into the reservé for the rest of his et 
gagement. For instance our recruiting 
regulations might require the soldier to serv? 
16 years as an “efficient” of which he would not be liahle to be te 
tained with the colors for more than seven ; all service ptt 
in while under 20 years of age being regarded as “non elfretive. 

The average soldier enlisting at 18, would be liable to be retained 
with the colors till 27 years of age, and to serve in the reserve 
till 30; but being still in the prime of his life, he should, if po* 
sible, be induced to re-engage in a 2nd class reserve for such 
further periods of service as he is likely to retain his physical 


Present terms reviewed, 


Required terms. 


Suggested terms. 


(2) Major Adye, R. A. 
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efficiency, always supposing that his conduct and character ren- 
der his retention desirable. Such terms of enlistment would only 
be adopted from motives of economy in transport and to provide 
the army abroad with men of somewhat longer service and of 
maturer age, but there would be no reason why men should be 
retained with the colors, of the army in England, any longer than 
is necessary to complete their education as soldiers; they might 
in the Infantry at all events, be allowed to complete their engage- 
ment in the reserve, after serving 3 (not necessarily “ effective ”) 
years with the colors, conditionally on their undertaking to put 
Inacertain number of drills and parades every year with such 
corps of regulars, militia or volunteers as may be most con- 
venient ; breach of the contract rendering a man liable to be 
brought back to the colors for not less than 7 years. 

Since, consistently with altowing men to volunteer for foreign 
service, the oldest of those that enlist would be selected for “ the 
draft,” the numbers required for which would be reduced on the 
adoption of a longer term of service abroad, we may hope to 
complete the draft from men who were not less than 19 years of 
age on enlistment. 

The practical result of the adoption of such measures would 

(1) Men enlisting at and over 20 would serve 7 years (as 
now) with the colors and three (not five) with the 
Ist class reserve. 

(2) Men enlisting at 19 would serve 8 years (as they may 
be required to under existing regulations) with the 
colors and 8 (not four) in the Ist class reserve, 

(3) Men enlisting at 17 or 18 years of age would serve 3 
years with the colors and 9 or 10 with the Ist class 
reserve. 

In addition we should as heretofore allow men to engage for 
12and 21 years with the colors, 

Such of the army abroad as is not quartered in India, which 

Nexus oan be collectively termed the “ Colonial 
certain cory withapre, atmy” would probably not be required to 
portion of uld soldiers, take the field before its reserves could reach 

it, nor can it be seriously attacked, so long 
as the British fleet remains undestroyed. It is the army of India 
principally, if not alone, which will be called upon to mobilize its 
field troops, without waiting for its reserves, to begin and to con- 
tinue, perhaps for months, a strugule with such troops as are 
present in its ranks on the outbreak of war. And, finally, of the 
army of India that portion which demands that it shall always 
have a proper proportion of old soldiers in its ranks, is composed 
of those corps destined to immediately take the field, in the 
event of war, as India’s first line, either of attack or deience. 
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Is it wise, or is it right, that England should possess in the 
army reserve, all, or nearly all our soldiers of the most valuable 
ave? The army abroad must be composed of “rnen of some age and 
experience not raw reernits, since to replace or add to them, on an 
outbreak of war, takes several weeks. Invasion may threaten us 
onee ina century, Huropean wars may involve us once ina gener 
tion, smaller campaigns may arise once a year or so ; but the duty 
of maintaining our foreign garrisous in a state of efficiency, conte 
nues from day to day, knows of no intermittance and suffers no re 
laxation. For this reason it constitutes our most pressing obligs- 
tion. (7) 

Lord Roberts has said that in the field the young soldier is 
physically and morally inferior to his maturer comrade, absolutelr 
wanting in many militury virtues possessed by the older manand 
more likely to succumb to those diseases which are “as likely tobe the 
cause of military failure, as even indifferent strategy or want of die 
cipline”. 


“India while paying a larger charge, receives a smaller 
service. Knyland receives from India, as recruits for the army re 
serve, young, thoroughly trained and seasoned soldiers, immediatels 
available for service. "(?) Finally, in view of the apparent si* 
ceptibility of the young soldier in India to contract those disease 
which cause the majority of deaths in the British army in that ou 
ry, in view of all that has gone before and much more that has beet 
omitted, it seems necessary, on grounds of humanitarianism, o 
military expediency and common fairness to the Indian tas-payes 
that there should be few orno very young men in. the ranks of the 
British army in India, and a proper proportion of old and seasoned 
soldiers, at all events, in those corps destined, perhaps, to oppo? 4 
civilized and disciplined enemy, beyond the frontiers of our Empire 

“We have, too, in India to consider the effect on the country 
of reverses at the outset of a campaign. ”(°) Whatever # 
necessary to its efficiency must be obtained for the army in the 
country. 

To demand from men seut abroad 7 effective years cole 
service, would result in the ranks of regiments abroad being filled 
with men from 20 to 27 years of age, but, if we adinit the neces" 
of having always present with the colors of the “India first lime 
corps, if with no others—a proper proportion of men from 20to Sf 
35 years of age, we must endeavour to find a sufficient numer ¢ 
men from 27 to 35 years of age or something like 50 per cent 
the men with the colors of those regiments. 


(.) Mujer Adye, R.A. 
(=) Colonel Chenevix Trench, 20.h Tussars. 
(3) Colonel Maitland, Bo. S. C. 
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Since these regiments, under existing cireumstances, would 
be subject to constant relief, it would be necessary to transfer these 
old soldiers to the relieving corps, and it would, therefore, .be 
advisable to enrol them ina separate body or “special company, 
troop or section in each regiment, incorporated with and distri- 
buted throughout that regiment, only embodied on its relief, to be 
transferred to and again incorporated with the relieving corps or 
regiment. 

We may endeavour to recruit this “special company ” ina 

Methods of obtaining a Variety of ways; men enlisting for 12 or 21 
certain number of old years with the colors, on attaining 20 years 
soldiers. of age should all be sent to Lndia and if post- 
ed to the “special company ” on attaining 27 years of age, would 
provide us with a certain number. 

Men who having served 7 effective years with the colors, can 
be induced to re-engaye to complete 12 years (i. e. some four or five 

ears more) with the colors would supply us with others. These, 
aio are sources, from which, under existing circumstances, no 
considerable supply can be expected. The prospect of procuring his 
freedom from those bonds of discipline alwa irksome to youth, 
of returning to his country, and of having a holiday, with a con- 
siderable sum of monev—his deferred pay—in his pocket, is with 
“the young Britsh soldier” almost always sufficient to counteract 
the attractions of the re-engagement bounty offered by the Indian 
Government. 

With regard to “deferred pay” Lord Roberts asserts that 
“19 times out of 20 the money is of no benefit to the recipient.” 
General Higginson points out that deferred pay being a “ reversion 
which is practically inalienable,” it is not difficult for men to borrow 
the money necessary to purchase their discharge, These, and 
others, have advocated the abolition of “ deferred pay,” a move that 
would, doubtless, result in many men re-engaging who will not 
do so now. 

There is, however, another source from which, perhaps, a 
considerable supply of old soldiers could be drawn. Aftor a 
Year or so of civil life. some men find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain employment, their hands have lost their cunning, trade 
generally, or their particular branch of it, is depressed or over 
crowded, perhaps they never had a trade at all, others have had 
their holiday, the “deferred pay” money has dwindled away and 
many think regretfully of tie army, and would prefer to return 
toitrather than to continue a precarious existence. Why not 
enlist in “the special companies” men, who having served either 
3 or 7 effective years, with the colurs of the army at home or 
abroad, are still under 28 yeurs of age, fora further period of color 
Service of not less than 7 and not more than the difference between 
their ages on returning to the colors and 35. 
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Whether deferred pay were abolished or not, it would only be 
necessary for the nation, or the government, to recognize that 
length and merit of service constitutes a claim, of a magnitude 
proportionate to the value of that service, to State given or found 
employment, to largely increase the number of those, who vill 
originally enlist for, or Subsequently re-engage to complete 12 years 
service with the colors, or to return to the active army from the 
reserve. 

_ Popularizing the Army, 

It is not enough to draw up certain rules and regulations for 
the recruiting, and maintenance of the army, we must ensure that 
its monetary and other attractions shall be such as to induce a 
sufficient number of desirable men to prefer the profession of arms 
to the callings of peace. Supposing that no increase of the 
monetary attractions may be looked for, we must endeavour to 
make life in the army more pleasant, by demanding from our sok 
diers a modicum of hard or objectionable work consistent with 
perfect efficiency and by recreating their minds and their bodies 
that we may keep them in good health and spirits besides doing 
something towards ensuring that, on leaving our ranks, they shall 
not want. 

A regimental institution, somewhat similar to Indian station 

KG nae oes gymkhanas, would,, probably, do much to 
bining instruction and further our object. Such an_ institution, 
amusement. under the presidency of a senior officer 

and worked by a committee, whose membess 
should severally be responsible for its various branches, shoul in- 
clude minor clubs or societies for various games, gymnastics and 
athletics of every description, theatricals, music, a club for the more 
studiously inclined where knowledge of a higher order than that 
imparted at the regimental school might be acquired—a good 
library, a regimental workshop, where trades would be tanght 
and practised, and a regimental garden. A soda water machine 
and ice machine should be regimental property and, with the 
coffee shop and the canteen, should be worked by the regiment. 
There is no reason why all the upholstering, tailoring, furnishing 
wood, iron, and other work required by their officers or comrades 
should not be carried out by men of the regiment, in the reg 
mental workshop ; no reason why all vegetables and_ fruit cot 
sumed by the regiment should not come from its own gardens 
Many of the branches would earn a certain amount of monet; 
of this, part should be paid to the men themselves, especially 
those engaged in the workshop and those in charge of the ice and 
soda water machines, the rest should go to forma regimental fund, 
which should bo spent entirely for the benetit of the men them 
selves. 
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To give the men time for this, every duty or parade not prac- 
tical or necessary, should be abolished. Exercises and competitions 
must not be made too competitive, lest a few should come to the 
front and the rest be disheartened. 

These are some of many ways of counteracting the attractions 
of drink and the bazaar, of keeping men healthy and happy 
while with the colors and bettering their chances of obtaining em- 
ployement on leaving them. These, too, are matters which depend 
for success almost entirely upon regimental officers, for most as- 
suredly will success never result till they interest themselves in 
the matter sufficiently to head and organize the movement. 

With regard to pay, rations, ete ; it is well to remember that 

Pay in money and in men should not have cause to suspect or 

ind. believe that they do not get all that was pro- 
mised them on enlistment ; and it would be well to make the 
emoluments and privileges of the non-commisioned ranks such as 
will induce men to seek eagerly after promotion and prefer to 
re-engage rather than to take their discharge. Having dealt with 
certain methods of rendering life in the army more attractive to 
the soldier, we may consider what can be done for him after he 
leaves the colors for the reserve. 

Perhaps, the greatest objection to the army, as a profession, is 

Reserves Z the reservist’s liability to be recalled to the 
Liability to becalled out. ranks, on the outbreak of one of our oft 
recurring little wars. Minor campaigns should be fought by the 
men with the colors and reservists should only be liable to be 
called up in the event of great national or imperial emergency. 

This would probably do as muchas anything else to render 
the army popular, as it would at once remove or lessen the diffi- 
culty the reservist experiences in obtaining employment and the 
uncertainty that now attaches to any private venture of his own. 
This suggests the question of employment 
in civil life ; something has been done of 
late years and employment found for a certain number of old 
soldiers. It has been pointed out that there are many permanent 
posts about our camps and barracks, as orderlies, police, caretakers 
of canteens, recreation rooms and grounds; there are moreover 
not less than 100,000, appointments in the Civil Service, 200,000 
situations on the railways, and many civil appointments such as 
those of messengers, jail warders, park keepers, watchmen, rural 
postmen, and copyists, besides minor appointments in the clothing, 
supply, and civil departments of the army and navy, and_a per- 
centage of those in the Post and Telegraph and Police Depart- 
ments which might well be filled by old soldiers and sailors. 

Even if the State cannot give employment, it, may do much 
towards obtaining it for men on leaving the colors, but, in view 


Civil employment. 
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of the unwillingness to assist exhibited by parliaments, success 
must mainly depend upon private exertions. Roe one must arise 
amongst us to organize the movement, to interest the public in the 
matter, to convince it that not only patriotism, but self interest 
demands its co-operation, to goad an unwilling national assembly 
to action, and to prove the army as necessary to the nation, as the 
nation is to the army. 

One of the defects of our present organization, is the regular 

Present system of re- periodic movement of complete units 
lief by complete units. between home and foreign stations. 
“It isa wise and patriotic step, which seeks to identify each corps 
Development of the With acertainterritorial area but, the territorial 
territorial system. system cannot be complete till it is possible to 
station these corps within the limits of their recruiting districts in 
time of peace. The association of other local forces, such as the mili- 
tia and volunteers, withcorps of regulars, has done much, and would 
do more, if the tie were closer, to promote local interest and en- 
thusiasm. . . 

There isa tendency to concentrate our troops at a few large 
garrisons, which tends to lessen the familiarity of the country with 
thearmy. The idea is, that by collecting a large rumber of troops 
in one camp or garrison, they obtain an opportunity of manceuy- 
ring in large bodies, which is alike good for the troops and good for 
their commanders. This, though a laudable object, may be carried 
too far; The combined operations rarely last more than a few 
weeks and during the rest of the year, the troops go through their 
ordinary drills, just as they do in smaller garrisons. 

Would it not be better to scatter our troops as much as pos- 

Desirabilty of quarter- Sible throughout the country, in small gar- 
ing corps within their risons, marching them in the summer to the 
secrultibg areas: nearest large camp to go through a few weeks 
combined operations ? This would give each corps some much 
needed exercise in marching, would bring them into camp in good 
condition and would accustom the country to the sight of soldiers, 
thereby stimulating recruiting; while the troops, if quartered in 
their own countries, would greatly strengthen the territorial tie. 
Such a plan would be in accordance with the tendency of the age, 
which is to draw closer the ties which bind the army to the coun- 
try. °(?) 

“ There is one condition which exists in every army, whose 

Identity of peace and efficiency is of vital importance, to its comn- 
warorganizations, essen. try and which may, therefore, be regarded 
tial to the elliciency of as an essential factor in producing that effi- 
bpciens ciency ; this condition is that the war or 
ganization is precisely the same as the peace organization, the 


(1) Major Adye R. A. 
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army corps, divisions, and brigades of an army, with their staff, 
trains and subsidiary organizations, exist in peace, just us they 
do in the field. 

No strength in numbers, no individual bravery, not even 
excellence of individual units, will make an army really formidable 
in the field, unless its organization has been brought to a high 
pitch of perfection, and the required standard cannot be attained, 
nor even approached, unless the organization in which the army 
is to take the field is maintained in time of peace. ” (*) 


It therefore, appears necessary to efficiency that the units of 
organizations should never change, and essential to the develop- 
ment of the territorial spirit that these units should be quartered 
within their proper districts. 

In the case of corps proceeding on foreign service, prepata- 

The case of corps tons are commenced some months before 
moving between home embarkation ; men near the expiry of their 
and foreign stations. © engagements, the unfit and under age, are 
exchanged for others ; with regard to these transfers and other 
matters, a voluminous correspondence comménces, which will not, 
perhaps, terminate for more than ayear. The training is inter- 
fered with, if not suspended during all this time, the voyage, and 
perhaps, a journey up country. Then commences a life to which 
the men and many of the officers are strange. Months must 
elapse before all get thoroughly settled down and the corps fit to 
perform any but the most ordinary duties, while the acclimatization 
of the men (which is principally “moral”) is a matter of a year 
or two. 

The case of a regiment returning home differs only in kind. 

On arrival in England men are transferred to the reserve or the 
depot, who together with the men transferred previous to depart- 
ure, are replaced by recruits ; in effect an efficient corps is dis- 
banded and re-raised from young soldiers. 

The evils of relief The evils of the system of relief by corps are 


by complete units, as follows :— 
(a) The disorganization and reconstruction of the units 
moved. 


(6) The loss of time resulting from the interruption of train- 
ing and drill. 

(c) The expense to the Indian Government of moving men 
from the country, who have spent but a short time there, 
and the expense and loss of efficiency in the bringing 
into the country men who have to be acclimatized, in 
place of those who are at the height of their efficiency. 

(d) The sliding scale of enlistments of the home army. 


(8) Colonel Maitland, Bo. 8. C, 
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When the corps abroad stand fast and are only fed by 
annual drafts there is no disorganization of units, training and 
drill is only interrupted during the voyage and march of the pre 
the Indian Government gets the benefit of the men’s fall service, 
the sliding scale of establishments becomes unnecessary, and there 
is no reduction of the number of units available on mobilization. 
Officers can always move, as now, between the home and foreign 
battalions, and as their term of service with the colors is so consi- 
derably exceeded by the stay of regiments abroad, no hardsbip 
would be inflicted on the men. * 

All that has been said with regard to the efficiency of a field 
army depending upon the constant character and composition of 
its organizations, applies equally to England and to India, both 
of which countries must be prepared to mobilize a field army of 
the highest possible efficiency, for operations against any, perhaps, 
a European enemy ; until both countries can count upon the 
services of a certain number of units, not subject to removal or 
relief, their armies must be patch work creations and not really 
efficient. To the rest of the army abroad,. however, this does not 
apply, itis distributed among so many garrisons, that it could 
never be organized in peace as in war, cod the character of its sta- 
tions varies so much as to make relief advisable. 


This appears to involve giving to India a local force, which 
A British army  loca- however, is scarcely the case. We must 
lized in India not neces. allow that a portion, at all events, of the 
sarily a local force. native army is really available for imperial 
purposes, that army is not only localized in India, but, it must be 
at the entire disposal of the Cisveriuient of India, and used for 
the good of the Empire as a whole, not for any particular part 
of it, unless, indeed, for the especial protection of the tax-payer 
who maintains it. The Indian army, therefore, is, as it always 
must be, a local force. But, a British army localized in India, 
at all times under the complete control of the War Office, is by no 
means a local force, but, rather, an army in permanent occt- 
pation of a country, which maintains it to preserve to it good 
order within and security from without. 


The reorganization of the army, which resulted in the terri- 

The number of corps torialization of its infantry, provided that, 
at home and abroad. out of 141 line battalions, there should be 
Present system. 70 abroad, each with its amalgamated and 
fellow feeder battalion at home with which it should, at certain 
intervals of time, exchange positions and duties. The remaining 
71 line and 7 guards battalions, or 78 in all, were to be perma 
nently quartered in the British Islands. This scheme had one 
fault, it dofinitely fixed the limit number of battalions on foreig 
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service and was so constituted that the moment that limit was 
exceeded it was bound to break down in one of its essential 
details. 

Since at no time can any one positively foretell the demands 
our foreign possessions will make in the future and _ since, 
at any time, a backward glance at the growth of the army 
abi might have foreshadowed its continued increase, the 
scheme seems to have beena short-sighted one and predestined 
to failure, for it lacked elasticity. 

The demands of variqus portions of the empire are bound 
to fluctuate, generally to increase, and any scheme of organiza- 
tion, that may be advanced must provide to meet those fluctuations 
without disturbing the system as a whole. 


Instead of 71, there are now but 65 battalions at home, and 
Results of the present’ 76 not 70 abroad. There are thus 5 regi- 
system. ments with both battalions abroad, standing 
ata high peace strength, making, therefore, largely increased 
demands on their recruiting districts and sending large numbers to 
the reserve, from which they will need comparatively few on mo- 
bilization. Each of the remaining 65 battalions abroad may be 
taken to have its corresponding battalion at home ; of the batta- 
lions abroad some are in India and at a higher peace strength than 
the others and the battalions at home are on a sliding scale of 
establishments. 

The higher the peace strength of a battalion the more men 
will it send to the reserve in peace and the fewer it will need 
from the reserve on mobilization while the converse also holds 

‘ood. 
. On mobilization battalions would be of very different quality, 

Varying quality of their composition depending upon their peace 
battalions on moibilisa- establishment and on whether they were at 
tion. home or abroad: at the time. Battalions 
on the home lower establishment would not be able to complete 
from their own resources and would have to be filled up from sur- 
plus reservists of other corps, strangers to each other and their 
officers, 

Finally it must not be forgotten that all those units moved 

Units moved in course in course of relief are, whether at home or 
of relief not available abroad, so disorganized as not to be available 
for war: for active service. 7 


The 65 line battalions at home cannot number between them 
Regular reserves only more than 30,000 actives old enough and 
just equal to completing sufficiently trained for war, to which may 
ttaliona at home. be added some 47,000 line reservists, from 
the resulting total of 77,000 men of fit age, must be deducted 
15 per cent casualties, including men failing to appear and the 
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medically unfit, leaving a residue of 65,500 men, a number barely 
sufficient to complete the home battalions. 
A portion—15 to 25,000—of the regular. reserves must, 

The necessity of ap. however, be allotted to the battalions abroad, 
portioning some of the their places, in the home battalions, being 
reserves tocorps abroad. filled trom the militia reserve. 

This will not only still further aggravate the condition of 

Substitution of militia the home battalions on mobilization, to the 
reservists. destruction of “espirt de corps,” territorial 
character and wilitary cohesion in those battalions, but it must 
also, seriously affect, if it does not destroy, the efficiency of the 
militia. 

The militia infantry totals some 85,000 men, divided among 

The effect on the mili: 133 battalions ; the withdrawal of 15 to 
tia. 25,000 militia reservists, would leave the 
militia from 60 to 70,000 men, on an average from 450 to 
525 men per battalion, numbers which would include all the u- 
der age, under trained and other unfit men of the whole force. 

The cavalry, on the home establishment, comprises 3 regiments 

The present state of Of Household cavalry, with less than 1,300 
the regular cavalry at men,90U horses and no reserves and 20 line 
home, regiments with some 11,500 actives and 4,10) 
reservists, or 23 regiments and 17,500 actives and reservisis. No 
single regiment could, therefore, be completed from its own resour- 
ces, Some will have to be broken up to complete the others and even 
then our cavalry in the field will consist of weak regiments of 
weak squadrons and the officers, men and horses will, many of 
them, be strange to one another, 

In tho cavalry, more than in any other branch, it is necessary 
that officcrs should know the exact capabilities of men and hores 
under their command and the utmost that may be demanded of 
the individual under any given circumstances, that they should be 
in the habit of commanding, in peace, squadrons or regiments, 
the same strength, as they would be required to handle in warand 
that the men should know their officers, their comrades and their 
horses; then, and then only, may we expect that cohesion, which is 
essential to success in battle and that dash, tempered with judge 
ment, which alone can produce great results in reconnalsunce 
Mistakes are harder to retrieve in the cavalry than in any other 
arm; where everything is not as it should be, mistakes will b 
made, and mistakes in war are apt to be attended with disaster. 

On the mobilization of our cavalry such a state of cliaos 
want of cohesion and Jack of mutual acquaintance will reign. 3 
added to the weakness of its field units, should ensure the defeat 
of any (excopt, perhaps, British) cavalry. 
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With regard to artillery, we find that in continental orga- 
The artillery present nizations, the proportion of six gun batteries 
state. to battalions of infantry is as 31s to 4. We 
find a division, comprising 12 battalions of infantry, has attached 
to it 6 batteries of divisional artillery, and that an army corps of 
two such divisions includes in its corps troops 6 batteries of corps 
artillery. That is, an army corps of 24 or 25 battalions of in- 
fantry includes 18 batteries of divisional and corps artillery. 

Our 7 guards and 65 line or 72 battalions of infantry, there- 
fore, require to be supported by 54 batteries. There are on the 
home establishment 9 horse and 88 field, a total of 47 batteries ; 
even supposing the whole of these would be available on mo- 
bilization, and detaching say 8 batteries to the independent cavalry 
organizations, we find we have 10 less thanthe 54 batteries required 
to support our regular infantry, and not a single field battery of 
any description, to support those masses of militia and volunteers 
we make such efforts to train as field troops. When, however, 
we ure assured that some batteries will have to be broken up to 
provide ammunition culumns and to complete the others for the 
field we begin to fear that the case of our artillery, which as far as 
it goes is, perhaps, the bestin the world, is as bad if not worse 
than that of the other branches. 


Specific suygestion—Infantry. 


Divide the British Islands, not including London which is 
Bri regarded as common to the whole army, into 
rigndes. 15 line brigade districts of about 2,200,000 
inhabitants, numbered 2nd to 16th,combine London and the 2nd 
brigade district as the Ist divisional dis- 
trict and the other 14 line brigade districts 
by Twos in sequence as 7 divisional districts numbered 2nd to 8th; 
combine the 8 divisional districts in like 
Araiy corps. manner by Twos into 4 army corps districts 
numbered Ist to 4th ; each of the 15 line brigade districts to be di- 
vided into 4 regimental districts, and each of the regimental 
brigade, divisional and army corps districts to possess a terri- 
torial designation. 
From the 2nd battalions of the 1st to 25th nee and 
7 the 2nd, 3rd and 4th battalions of the King’s 
Imperial Infantry. = Royal Rifle Corps and the Rifle Brigade (ee 
from 31 battalions) select 16, form thei by Twos into 8 regi- 
ments of “ imperial infantry,” recruit one in each divisional dis- 
trict (somewhat after the manner of French “ Régional” Regi- 
meuts) giving each the number and territorial designation of the 
divisional district, to which it belongs (e.g. 8th Imperial Irish 
Hegiment). 


Divisions, 
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This force provides our infantry organization with that elas- 
ticity, which is necessary to enable it to meet any demands the 
empire may make on it without being affected as a whole, for the 
imperial infantry is susceptible of reduction or augmentation to 
any extent—all its 16 battalions may be stationed abroad, one or 
more regiments of imperial rifles-may be added to it, each of its 
regiments may be given a third or even a fourth battalion, or one 
or both battalions of each regiment may be brought home, reduced 
in numbers, converted into a depot or finally abolished. 


Increase the renisiting line battalions from 125 to 128 by 

the conversion of 3 guards into 3 line batta- 
Taine jofentey. lions. Divide ies into one rifle and 15 
line brigades of 8 battalions each, select 64 rifles and line batta- 
lions, i.e. four in each brigade for service at home and a like 
number for service abroad ; recruit the 4 home” rifles battalions 
from London, and the other 60 “home” battalions from the 60 
regimental districts, and permanently quarter these battalions 
within their proper districts. Link with each “ home” battalion 
one “ foreign” battalion. Giving battalions numbers and desizni- 
tions as may be considered most consistent with sentiment, tradi- 
tion or popular feeling, at the same time designating them, for 
mobilization purposes only, 1st to 8th battalion rifles, 2nd to 16th 
brigade. 


Existiny organization. i Suggested organization. 
Guards battalions 7 Guards battalions 


Line battalions 65 at home Line “home” ,, we 64 
76 abroad | Line “ foreign” ,, wee 64 

——— Imperial ie we 16 

Total 148 battalions —_ 
Total 143* 


£ Permanently at home 68 battalions, permanently abroad 64 battalions, a 
home or abroad 16 imperial battalions, 


Establishments—Regular Infantry. 


Present EstaBLISHMENTS. 


Actives, ‘Under 21. Reserves. 


7 Guards battalions 5,685| 1,801 4,216 
141 Line battalions 183,088] 28,896] 47,075 


——_—_— 


Total 148 battalions 138,773| 80,197 51,291 
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Give each of the 148 battalions 900 men with the colors and 
Suggested establish. maintain in each rifle and line brigade a 
ments. special company of 350 old soldiers to be 
incorporated with the India first line battalions. 
Of the 5,685 men with the colors of the 7 guards battalions, 
Immediate eftect’ of 1,801 are “ under age unfits” ; if, therefore 
the suggestion. the Brigade of Guards be reduced to 4 batta- 
lions of 900 actives, the 3,600 men with the colors will include 
Guards Brigade—mo- 1,668 “ under age unfits”, apportioning to 
dilization of. — each of these 4 battalions 850 reservists or 
3,400 to the brigade, we obtain on mobilization :— 
Actives 3,600 
Reserves 38,400 


Brigade Total 7,000 
Under age unfits 1,668 


5,332 
15p-c casualties 807 
Available 4,525 


There remain, therefore, 28,530 “under age unfits” (1,783 per 
Rifles aad line brig. brigade) and 47,891 reservists (2,993 say 
ades—mobilization of — 3,000 per brigade) for division among the 
16 line and rifles brigades and we obtain on mobilization :— 
Actives 3,600 
Reserves 38,000 


Brigade Total 6,600 
Under age unfits 1,783 


; 4,817 
15p-c casualties 620 


Available 4,197 

As, however, a certain proportion of the reserves, hereby 
apportioned to the line brigades, would have to be sent to bat- 
talions abroad, we may provide that each line brigade shall send 
abroad 1100 fit men (250 to each “foreign ” battalion in India, 
100 to the other foreign battalion, 250 to one of the imperial bat- 
talions) their places being taken by militia reservists, who should 
be withdrawn from the militia and come up for their training 
with the regular battalions, to which they may be allotted, 
on the latter being permanently quartered: within their regi- 

> mental districts. 


EstaBLisHMEN® 
ToraLa. 


4 Guards battalions ... 
64 “Home” ,, 
64 “Foreign” ,, we 
16 Imperial ” 
16 Special companies ... 


In time, however, each guards battalion, of 900 actives, will 
Future effect of the consist of 100 non-commissioned officers and 
suggestion. others, who may wish to remain 7, 12 or 2 
years with the colors, und 800 men retained for 3 years only with 
Brigade of Guarda. the colors. Some 260 men should, therefore 
pass every year tp serve with the Ist. class 
reserve for 7 to 10 years, who, together with men re-engaged in 
the 2nd class reserve, should number not less than 2,100 reset 
vists of both classes, per battalion, 
The “foreign” and imperial battalions, each of 900 actives 
“ Foreign” and im- serving with them for not less than 7 years, 
perial battalions. will require an annual draft of 140 to 150 
men and should pass not less than 120, men per annum to serve 
with the 1st class reserve. Battalion reserves of both classes 
‘should number over 375 men. 
The 8 “home” battalions in every division, having to i 
js A a like number of “foreign” and 2 impe 
Sem area battalions, would have i contribute between 
them 1,400 to 1,500 men per annum, or 175 to 185 men from 
each. We may, therefore, provide that of the 900 actives in each 
“home” battalion there Shall be 100 non-commissioned offcers 
and others serving for 7,12 or 21 years with the colors; > 
men, the “ draft in preparation,” and 600 men retained with the 
colors for 8 years only, of these last 194 should pass into the 
first class reserve every year, serve in it for 7 to 10 years and, 
together with those re-engaged in the 2nd class reserve shouid 
provide a battalion reserve of both classes of some 1,600 men. 
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Each battalion would thus have its own particular reserves, 
and each unit destined for immediate service would be completed 
from its own instantly available resources. 


Fstimated full effect of Establishment 


the suggestion, per battalion. | Torars. 


Actives-|Reserves.| Actives. | Reserves. 


4 Guards battalions. 2,100 3,600} 8,400 
64 “Home” 4, .. 1,600 57,600 | 102,400 
64 “Foreign”... 375 57,600 | 24,000 
16 Imperial, 875 14,400 | 6,000 


16 Special companies. 6,000 


“Totals ... | 139,200 | 140,800 


The Militia Infantry. 


Consists of 133 battalions and 85,617 men 
(average 643 per battalion). 
Form one rifles and 15 line brigades (average 5351 per 
Snygeated reorgani- brigade) of 4 field and one depot battalions 
zation. each, and of the same number and territorial 
designation as the corresponding regular brigade. Field batta- 
lions to consist of trained men only, to be numbered Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th battalions rifles, 2nd......15th or 16th militia brigade 
and to bear in addition the territorial designation of the “ lome ” 
regular battalion of corresponding mobilization number. Depot 
battalions to consist of an intructional statf and recruits only, and 
to be designated the depot battalion, rifles, 2nd......15th or 16th 
militia brigade. 

The 8 Militia field battalions of each division, perhaps even 
the 16 field battalions in each army corps 
should be called up for training at the same 
time and act in co-operation with their regular battalions at corps 
or divisional manceuvres, the regular rifle battalion belonging to 
the army corps joining the corps camp. 

Mobilization, British Infantry. 
The British infantry to consist in war as in peace of 4 army 
Regulars. - corps of 2 divisions of 2 brigades of 4 batta- 
lions each. The guards and 2nd line bri- 
gale forming the Ist division, the 4 battalions of the rifles brigade 
ing attached one to each army corps, 


Existing state. 


Camps of exercise. 
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The militia to form 8 divisions of 2 brigades of 4 field batta- 
lions each and in the event of the invasion 
of the British Islands to be incorporated 
withthe line brigade of corresponding number, excepting that 
the militia rifles would be brigaded with the guards. There 
would thus be in each army corps 17 regular and 16 militia batta- 
lions. 

Until regular battalions could he completed from their own 
resources and militia reservists take the field with militia hatia 
lions, it would be necessary to complete militia battalions as far as 
possible from volunteers from the volunteers. 

In the event of the regular army taking the field on the 
‘ombinations of re. COUtinent of Europe, militia brigades would 
gular and militia ov complete (from superfluous regular and mi- 
nizations for service ]jtia reservists and others) 2 battalions, which 
ee might either be incorporated with the cor- 
responding regular brigade, raising army corps from 17 to 2) 
battalions, or be formed into 4 divisions of & battalions for service 
on the lines of communica:ion, to take over from the regular 
battalions the siege of fortresses, defence of positions and occupa 
tion of positions, or to free, for the field, regular battalions in the 
Mediterranean or the West Indies. 


Militia. 


The Reorganization, British Cavalry. 

The British cavalry comprises 8 regiments of Household 
cavalry (Ist and 2nd Life Guards and the 
Royal Horse Guards) 7 of Dragoon Guards 
(ist to 7th), 8 of Dragoons (1st, 2nd and 6th), -5 of Lancers (5th, 
9th, 12th, 16th and 47th) and 13 of Hussars, or 31 regiments: 
of. which the Guards and Ist and 2nd Dragoon regiments ae 
“Heavy,” the Hussars ‘ Light ? and the others “Medium” Cavalry, 
of the two latter 9 regiments are in India and one in Africa; and 
finally, the Household Cavalry only is recruited from men engi 
ging to serve 12 or 21 years with the colors and, therefore, bis 
No reserves. 


Present organization, 


Evisting establishments. 


at home 
12,780. 


Line Cavalry : 


a » in Indi 
» 9 in Egypt ; abroad 
Sy » inh. Atric 667 6,019 


31 Regiments 
Reserves 


Total 24,072 
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Somewhere* has the story been told that, of the gentlemen 
who attended Charles IL in exile, three troops of Guards were 
formed at the Restoration, and that these three troops were subse- 
quently converted into as many regiments—the Ist and 2nd Life 

Guards and the Ist Dragoons (Dragoon Guards ?) ; whether this 
story is true or not, the military history of the Ist and 2nd Life 
Guards bas been indentical. 


The present unsatisfactory state of affairs in the British 
cavalry is obviously to be remedied in one of two ways; we 
may increase the establishments, or reduce 
the number of regiments. The first method 
would cost money and the money is not forthcoming, or, if it 
were, is more urgently required for the artillery, we are therefore 
forced to accept the 2nd alternative. The reduction of the number 
of regiments may of course be effected in many ways; two are here 


appended. 


Amalgamate the Ist and 2nd Life Guards as “The Lifo - 

Ae Guards,” convert the 6th Dragoons intoa 

Tat Bernie eueeestee Lancer Regiment and reduce one of the 

Dragoon Guard or Hussar Regiments. Result, four regiments 

of Heavy Cavalry, (The Life Guards, The Royal Horse 

Guards, Ist and 2nd Dragoons), 7 of Dragoon Guards (4 at home, 

2in India and 1 in Africa), 6 of Lancers (4 at home and 2 in 

India) and 12 of Hussars (8 at home and 4 in India), 0» 6 of 

Dragoon Guards (4 at home and 2 in India) and 13 of Hussars 
(8 at home, 4 in India and 1 in Africa). 


Remedies, 


The second method referred to is to reconstitute as a Guards 

7 eal 7 Guards % rer 

2nd Method suggested. Regiment the 1st Dragoon (Guards), convert 

the 6th Dragoons into Lancers and the other 

Dragoon Regiments into Medium Cavalry. Result four regiments 

of Heavy Cavalry (all Guards regiments) 8 of Dragoons or 

Dragoon Guards (6 at home and 2 in India), 6 of Lancers (4 at 

home and 2 in India,) and 11 of Hussars (6 at home, 4 in India 

and 1 in Africa), 

By either method we obtain :— 


Heavy Cavalry ——Lancers——Sword Regiments. 


Home 4 4 12 

India eh 2 6 

Resulting organizations. Africa ae hee 1 
4 6 19 


and the reduction of the cavalry amounts to 2 regiments at most. 


* In Macaulay's History of England? 
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Proposed organization. 


The four heavy regiments to be recruited throughout the 
British Islands and to number 750 men with 
the colors and 700 horses. The “ African” 
regiment to have an establishment of 750 
men. The other 24 regiments to be formed into 8 brigades (re 
cruited one from each divisional district) of 3 regiments each—one 
to belong to the independent cavalry divisions (it may be alluded 
to as the “ mobilized” regiment), one for India and one to be 
attached as divisional cavalry to the infantry division of the 
same district,—with the following establishments :— 


Combinations, enlist- 
mentand establishments. 


The “ Mobilized ” Regiment +» 750 men 700 horses. 

The “ Indian ” Regiment we EU ot 

The “ Divisional ” Regiment oe DUNS feo e8 
Brigade Total +. 2,000 ,, 2? 


We thus have at home 4 heavy and & territorial (4 lancer 
and 4 sword) regiments of 750 men and 700 horses, and 8 divi- 
sional regiments of 500 men. ‘The latter should be permanently 
quartered within their recruiting districts m peace, they should 
receive all reeruits and transfer them to the heavy, “ mobilized” 
“ African” or “ Indian” regiments as may be required and they 
should keep a register of private riding horses available on mobili- 
zation in their own districts. The heavy aud mobilized regi- 
ments should be mobilized in peace as 2 Independent divisions of 
cavalry. 
No regiment included inthe independent divisions should have 
Necessity of regiments less than 4 field squadrons ; a regiment 
consisting of 4 field of 3 field squadrons on service detach- 
squadrous each of 150 ing one, as it may often have to do, ceases to 
aalres be a regiment. No field squadron should 
number Jess than 150 sabres, a weak unit in the field 
will very soon become an ineffective one, and as all Con 
tinental squadrons in the field number 150 sabres, there is n0 
object. in opposing weak squadrons to strong ones; Englishmen 
have held their own against heavy odds before now, and no one 
doubts their ability to do so again, but, “ God is on the side of big 
battalions.” Armies are reckoned by battalions, batteries and 
squadrons, let ours be big in size if few in number and the grea 
er shall be their glory. . 
Enlistment. 
It has been suggested that cavalrymen should be enlisted to 
serve 9 years with the colors and 3 in the reserve, that is a sug- 
gestion we may accept or we may demand LO effective years service 
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of which three shall be passed in the reserve, or give cavalrymen 
at home the option of serving 10 effective or 12 years with the 
colors, of which they will be allowed to spend various periods, not 
amounting in all to more than 3 years, on furlough or leave, during 
which time they would receive reserve pay. Men would thus be 
given a few months or a year’s leave ata time and would not get 
very rusty at their work. 


The heavy, “mobilized,” “ African” and “Indian” regi- 
ments having, each 750 men, engaged to 
serve 7 effective, 9, 12, or 2 years with the 
colors and most of them from 8 to 5 years in the Ist class reserve, 
should have not less than 250 furloughed men and reservists of 
both classes belonging to each of them. 


Cavalry reserves. 


The “Indian” and “ African” regiments would require 
from 110 to 115 men each per annum, or 10U0 to 1040 between 
them, who would all have to pass through the divisional regi- 
ments, ta whom indeed all recruits should be sent in the first 
instance. The 4,000 men on the establishments of the divisional 
regiments, should include the recruiting staffs of the whole 
cavalry, instructional staffs, the drafts in preparation and -recruits 
in transit to the heavy and “mobilized” regiments. The real 
strenzth of each divisional reciment would therefore be about 
250 with the colors and some 75 furloughed men and reservists 
of both classes. 


On mobiijization, however, divisional regiments should form 
Cavalry mobilization, the depots for the cavalry in the field and 
depota, each of them would reecive a troop of 75 
unfit and superfluous men and 50 horses and 125 reservists belong- 
ing to one of the heavy regiments, squadron of 150 unfit and 
and superfluous men and‘ 100 horses and the 250 1eservists, of the 
“mobilized” regiment and 250 reservists of the “ Indian” regi- 
ment of the same brigade and its own 75 reservists. Total 225 
unfit and superfluous actives, 700 reservists, and 150 unfit and 
superfluous horses. The 250 reservists of the African regiment 
would join the nearest depot, an addition of some 30 men to 
each. ach divisional regiment would take the field in two 
squadrons and 300 mounted men, send 250 reservists to its Indian 
regiment and form a depot of about 900 unfit and superfluous 
men and reservists of all descriptions and unfit and superfluous 
troop horses and all the riding hives procurable in the district. 


The 4 heavy and § “ mobilized ” regiments would take the 
_ Independent divi- field in 4 squadrons and 600 mounted men 
sions each, organized by brigades and division as 
in peace, 
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The Yeomanry. 


To serve in the yeomanry especially in its commissioned 
ranks entails sacrifices of time and money which constitutes that 
force the most patriotic and disinterested body of men in the 
world and to abolish it would be a most ungrateful task. 

‘he yeomanry turn out for 8 days training in the year. 

Present training. One day being Sunday and leave being 
often granted for another, the actual train- 
ing is reduced to 6 or 7 days. Since, however, a little over two 
thirds of the force appear for their annual training, it is clear 
that the average training of each man in it is further reduced to 
4 or 5 days per annum. 
The British officer or trooper of regulars has to spend some 
Present efficiency. months at recruits drill and in the riding 
school before he is considered fit to begin 
learning his other duties, if he had to train his horse as well 
several months would elapse before he could be considered eft 
ent as an ?ndividual and could begin to learn his other duties 
Is the yeoman more naturally apt than the officer or the trooper 
of regulars ? Even if we look upon the, yeoman as a scout omis. 
he must first learn and also teach his horse to eross a country ut 
speed and to fight in single combat, before he can be taught the 
duties of the scout, and how to take care of himself, his hor:e, 
his arms, accoutrements and saddlery on service. 

Any one who has seen yeomanry on parade go over jumps, 
or at the Royal Military Tournament, at which only prize teimurs 
at district assaults at arms may compete, must have the gravest 
doubts whether the average yeoman can even ride. 

The yeoman should be required to appear with his horse for 

Demands to be made 20 days drill per annum, at the headquar- 
on yeumanry. ters of a regiment of cavalry, a battery or 
a riding school of his own and he should engage to serve either 
at home or abroad on the same terms as the militia reservist 
and receive the same pay. The whole force should then be re- 
duced to a squadron (of any strength) in each brigade or each 
divisional district. : 

On mobilization yeoman and volunteer light cavalry should 
join their divisional’ cavalry depot from which 2 squadrons of 
“reserve cavalry” should be made up for service with the militis 
formations. 


The Artillery. 


The mobile artillery of the British army consists of % 

ae horse (11 in India, 9 at Home), 80 field (3% 

Exist: i 

cae ati at home and 42 in India) and 10 mountain 

(1 at home, 1 in Africa, 8 in India) batteries, besides 2 horse aud 
4 cight gun field depét batteries, 
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There are various branches in the artillery with tactics of 
their own, which demand particular study and whose officers, 
should, therefore, belong permanently to them. It would, perhaps, 
be unfair to post officers, now belonging to the artillery in gene- 
ral, to particular branches, but, commissions given in the future 
should appoint officers to (1) The horse artillery attached to 
cavalry (2) artillery attached to infantry or (3) fortress or garri- 
son artillery. 

Suggested Reorganization. 
Convert the 2 depot horse batteries into actives and raise 2 
Organization of mo- More horse batteries, from the resulting 24 
hile artillery in divisions form 8 into one—the horse artillery di- 
according to duties, vision. To distinguish its batteries from the 
others call them “ troops,” number tlf¥m Ist to 8th (4 at home 
and 4 in India), arm with a lighter gun, attach a troop to each 
cavalry brigade and keep fully horsed and manned and able to 
mobilize as rapidly as the cavalry. It might be advisable to 
attach 2 machine guns and a machine gun detachment to each of 
these batteries, 


Convert the 4 eight gun depot field batteries into 8 four gun 
depot batteries. 

And form the 16 horse, 80 field, and 8 depdt batteries into 
8 territorial divisions each of 2 horse (1 at home, 1 in India) 
10 field (5 at home, 5 in India) and 1 depdt batteries, recruited 
one from each divisional district. 

Form the 10 mountain batteries into 1 division. 


The Royal Regiment of Artillery will thus consist of one 
horse, 8 territorial, and 1 mountain divisions, besides garrison 
or fortress companies. 

On mobilization the 4 troops of horse artillery would take 

Mobilization of the the field with the particular cavalry bri- 
divisions. gades to which they might be attached in 
peace, and each territorial division would send 1 horse and 1 
field battery to the corps artillery of its particular army corps, 
4 field batteries to its particular infantry division, and its depot 
battery to the militia. 

One scarcely dare suggest any alteration in nomenclature, 
but, for purposes of reference mobile artillery will be alluded to 
as jield artillery, horse artillery attached to cavalry as horse 
artillery, horse and field batteries detailed for service with the 
corps troops as corps artillery, field artillery detailed for service 
with the infantry divisions as divisional ‘artillery, and depot 
batteries as reserve artillery. . he 3 

Reserve batteries should be raised to 6 guns each and a se- 
cond battery added in each territorial division, 
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Each territorial division would thus consist of 4 corps (2 at 
home 2 in India), 8 field (4 at home and 4 in India) and 2 ree 
serve batteries. And the whole field artillery of :— 


4 Horse Corps Divisional Reserve Mountain, 
England 4 16 32 16 1 
India 4 16 32 vie 8 
Africa Sse See ase me 1 

Total 8 382 64 16 10. 

Mobilization of the Home Army for Service. 
ABROAD 

Higher Units. Field Army. Each of. 

2 2 1 Heavy regiment. 

Independent. Bricades 1 Laneer regiment. 
divisions of cavalry ot 1 Sword regiment. 

of 1 Troop horse artillery. 
2 2 Brigades of 4 battalions 
4 Divisions 4 Divisional batteries. 
Army corps of 2 Squadrons of cavalry. 
of & 1 Rifles battalion. 
Corps troops 4 Corps batteries. 
Totals, 


64 squadrons of cavalry, 52 troops and batteries of artil- 
lery and 68 battalions of infantry. 
Lines of Communication. 
(Each militia brigade completes 2 battalions from super 
fluous regular and militia reservists and others). 
Higher Units. Each of. 
4 7} 


Divisions. 
composed of militia | 2 Brigades of 4 battalions. 
only or of militia and | 4 Reserve squadrons, 
regulars, (now sery- and 
ing abroad and re- | 4 Rate: batteries. 
lieved by the militia) 
in equal em 

Totals. 2 

16 Squadrons of cavalry, 16 batteries of artillery, and 32 

battalions of infantry. 
Grand Totals. ° 

80 Squadrons of cavalry, 68 troops and batteries of artil- 

lery and 100 battalions of infantry. 
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Mobilization of the British Army to meet Invasion. 


Higher Units. Each of. 
2 9 1 Heavy regiment. - - 
Independent 1 Lancer regiment. 


divisions of cavalry 1 Sword regiment. 
of : 1 Troop of horse artillery 
2 Brigades of 4 battalions 
of regulars and 4 bat- 

talions of militia. 


Brigades 
f 


2 4 Divisional batteries. 
4 Divisions 2 Reserve batteries. 
Army Corps. of 2 Squadrons regular 
cavalry. 


| 2 Squadrons reserve 
L_ cavalry. 


and 1 Rifles battalion. 
Corps Troops. {4 Batteries corps artillery 
Totals. 


80 Squadrons of cavalry, 68 troops and batteries of artil- 
lery and 132 battalions of infantry. 


In England it is quite unnecessary to consider the question 

The invasion of the Of an_invasion on the scale of a Continental 

United Kingdom impos- invasion. So long as the British Fleet can 

sible cr unuecessary. keep the seas, a real invasion is ¢mpossible and 

on the destruction of the English Navy becomes unnecessary, tor 

the victorions enemy could starve the country into submission, with- 
out landing a single soldier. 

There are, however, many, not only in the English army, but 
in continental ones, who are firmly convinced 
of the possibility of making a “rush” for, and 
effecting the capture of, some place of iniportance in the United 
Kingdom—London for instanee—the possession of which would en- 
able the fortunate enemy to enforce their own terms and to de- 
mand such an indemnity as would repay the costs of the campaign 
and the risk of the undertaking. 


Propinquity, and the possession of a large military and mer- 
Condition essentialto Cantile marine and a great standing army are 
the success of acoupde as necessary to the country, that would at- 
tain. tempt the enterprise, as the secretly pledged 
neutrality of every power, that might, otherwise, be tempted to take 
advantage of the temporary dislocation of her military and naval 
organizations. The suecess of the undertaking would depend upon 
acombination of such extraordinary good management, good luck 


Practicability of a rush 
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and secrecy and its risks would be so great that nothing but the 
determination to be prepared for any emergency, need induce us to 
provide for such an eventuality. 


Given the necessary conditions, the number of armed men 8 
foreign power could place on our shores wou'd be limited by the 
amount of marine transport she could collect, without exciting 
suspicion, and the length of the voyage. The French alone of 
continental nations could attempt the “ rush” with any hopes of 
success and they could not possibly place an army of more than 
150,0V0 men in the British Isiands. 


The office of the British army, like that of every other army, 

The duties of the hume is twofuld—(1) attack and (2) defence— 

army the former office resolves itself into parti- 

cipation in a continental war and the latter into meeting a 

rush on—London—,or co-operation with the Indian army in the 
defence of our Eastern Empire. 


The ability of any army to discharge its duties depends, not 
upon the number of armed men in its ranks, but upon the numl«r 
of its combinations of efficient units of all three arms in proper 
proportions, and the completeness of its subsidiary organizations. 

Just asthe strength of a chain is that of its weakest link o 

The efficiency of the the strength of an army—the number of 
home army crippled by its its efficient combinations—is limited by the 
Weakness in artillery, strength of its proportionately weakest 
arm, which with ours is undoubtedly its artillery. 

The immediate increase of our artillery, recommended in the 

The increase of the ar- Preceding pages, amounts to the conver 
tillery, gradual, and to be sion of two depot into two active batteries 
met by economies inother of horse artillery and the raising of two 
branches. ’ fi = ‘ 

new ones, and the whole increase amounts 
in addition to the conversion of 4 eight gun depot field batteries into 
8 reserve (but effectiv x gun batteries and a subsequent addition 
of still another 8 reserve batteries. That is to say depot batteries 
would be done away with and 4 horse and 16 reserve batteries 
would be added. Since increased military expenditure is not tobe 
hoped for it is necessary that economics should be effected else 
where. 

The organization here recommended would enable every unit 
to complete itself for the field from its own resourses, but the 
militia reserve would at first be necessary to complete the 64 
“home” battalions on mobilization ; they should, therefore, be 
withdrawn from the militia and divided among those 64 battalions 
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asa 3rd class reserve. In time, however the regular reserves 
would increase to such an extent as to be more than equal to 
completing their proper corps. When that point is reached, we 
may form tne militia reserve into 16 regiments, of 2 battalions 
each, recruiting one from each brigade district, and provide that 
every man enlisting in them shall undertake to serve abroad in 
the event of great national or imperial emergency. This would 
result in each brigade district having 4 regular and 2 militia 

Tho infantry of the battalions permanently quartered in it. And 
home field army to be our field army for service either at home 
limited to 100 battalions. gr abroad would number 100 battalions which 
is sufficient for our needs, and would enable us to defeat any “rush” 
on the country, if it had time to mobilize. 


The rest of ourinfantry would be required for one purpose enly, 

The rest of the in. Gefence—the defence of positions, guard- 
fantry required only for ing important places or covering the mobi- 
the defence of placesand ization of the field army. 


to be strictly limited to a cheat * 
Buinber  sufieient for Limiting the number of units of 
that purpose. the auxiliary forces included in the field 


army to 32 battallions of militia infantry, we may select 
and fortify certain positions, determine the greatest number 
of men required for their defence, strictly limit the Auxiliary 
forces tto the strength required and arm, train and organize them 
fur tha purpose alone. . 
This in time would probably result in abolition of the HAG 
F manry, the reduction of the militia from 
neeerccrane 183 Tatehone and 85,000 men to 32 batta- 
lions and 35,000 men and the reduction of volunteer infan- 
try from 166,000 to 100,000 men. All militia and volun- 
teer artillerymen should be garrison gunners. The economies 
effected by these reductions, together with the conversion of 
3 guards into line battalions, the reduction of 2 regiments of 
cavalry and the permanent quartering of battalions abroad or at 
home, should go a long way towards paying for increased reserves 
and the increase in the artillery. The British army at present 
consists of unorganized masses of armed men, most of whom, evea 
if organized, would be useless for want of the artillery to support 
them. 


With a field army of 100 batttalions we should not be con- 
tent till we have 4 horse, 24 corps and 48 field batteries on the 
home establishment. 
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Tables showing the effect of the reorganizations suggested. 
Regular Infantry—Immediate Effect. 


EstaBLisHMENTS 
ToTaLa, 


Militia 
reserves 
per 


I Travan 
Actives, {Reserves} brigade. | Actives, | Regular Militia 
jreserves. | reserves 


PER 
BattaLion. 


4 Guards battalions... 900 850 3,600 3,400 
64 “Home” ... oe 900 750 1,350 | 57,600 | 48,000 | 21,800 
64 “Foreign”. sen 900 a 57,600 
16 Imperial .., As 900 ous oes 14,400 ae - 
16 Special companies... 350 one oe 5,600 eee 


—— 


133.800 | 51,400 | 21,600 


Militia—Immediate Effect. 

: 16 Brigades (of 4 field and 1 depot or recruit’s battalion) 
of 4,000 men. Militia totals 64,000 men (does not include militia 
reserves). 

Regular Infantry—Full Effect. 


Establishment 
per battalion, 


4 Guards battalions .., 
64 “Home” ,, 
64 “Foreign” ,, 
16 Imperial ,, 


16 Special companies ... 
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Militia Infantry—Full Effect. 


16 Regiments of two battalions each, as all recruits would 
have to engage to serve abroad in the event of great imperial 
emergency, the total number would probably not exceed 25,000 
men and would not be required to exceed 40,000 (780 to 1,250 
per battalion). 

Cavalry. 


Establishment, 


per regiment. Horas. 

Actives, Reserves. Actives. Reserves. 

4 Heavy regiments... 750 250 3,000 1,000 
8 “ Mobilized” ,, 750 250 6,000 2,000 
8 “Divisional” ,, 500 75 4,000 600 
8 “Indian” » eee 750 250 6,000 2,000 
1 “African” we] 750 250 750 250 
Totals Se 19,750 5,850 


N. B.—At home 138,000 actives, India 6,000, Africa 750 
(Egypt 150), In time the African regiment may be reduced to 
500 men, and the total number raised to 20,000 actives and 6,000 
reserves. Divisional regiments would then have aa establish- 
ment of 550 actives. 

Yeomanry. 
Reduced to 16 squadrons, two in each division. 


Effect of Suggestion on Artillery—Home Establishment. 


BaTTERIEs. 
Horse. “Corps.” “Divisional.” “Depot.” Total 
——<+ effective. 
Present establishment 9 38 6 47 
(4) immediate Increase 4 16 32 8 52 
‘Reserve’ 
(t) 2nd ” 4 16°32 8 68 
(c) 3rd in 4 16 32 16 68 
(d) Ath 3 4 24 32 16 76 


(a) For 2 divisions of cavalry and 4 army corps of 17 bat- 
talions (7. e. 68 battalions), 
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(0) For 2 divisions of cavalry, 4 army corps of 17 battalions 
and 2 divisions of infantry on lines of communication 


(4. €. 84 battalions). 
(c) For 2 divisions of cavalry, 4 army corps of 17 battalions 
and 4 divisions of infantry on lines of communication 


(i. e. 100 battalions). 
(a) For 2 divisions of cavalry and 4 army corps of 25 battalions 
(i.e. for 100 battalions). 


PART II. 


ORGANISATION OF THE FIELD TROOPS OF 
THE ARMY ABROAD. 


The British Army Abroad. 
The organization suggested in Part I. would render available 
for service abroad :— 


Mediter- | rrgig, Ameri- 
ranean, ca. 

Troops available j 4 
for z ay i 
: & F r] 
a Ea] | JE a 
service abroad. a jaiglfizy 3 
Bi & 2 
=e € z 
ta x x a 


9 Regiments British Cavalry 


4 Troops Horse Artillery 


16 Batteries Corps Artillery es 


32 Batteries Divisional Artillery 


9 Batteries Mountain Artillery ra Ore Fs Py cat b=) ed Pe 


64 Foreign Battalions ... * see | 2} 4] 2) 1/48) 4) 1) 1)... fe. 


16 Imperial Battalions ... ve [1] 2 


eS 
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The 48 battalions in India Proper, should consist of 3 bat- 
talions (say the 5th, 6th, 7th) of each of the 16 rifles and line 
brigades and should not be subject to relief. The other battalions 
should be relieved, each by one of its own sort, at stated intervals. 

Almost all non Indian stations abroad, are held solely for the 
benefit of the navy, and the troops, in many cases, get no oppor- 
tunity of practising combined operations, while those in the 
Western Hemisphere could. not be available for service anywhere 
else, if they were required. .Halifax and the Bermudas would be 
more appropriately garrisoned by marines. 

In South Africa, the power of the warlike native races has 
been destroyed and the rapid growth of the English community 
has almost, if not quite, placed these colonies in the position of 
Australia and Canada. South Africa may still need cavalry 
and artillery, but, with the exception of one battalion in garrison 
at some port on the Cape route to the Hast, the infantry might be 
withdrawn. 

The object of stationing 4 Imperial“ battalions in the Medi- 
terranean is to render available one battalion in each regiment 
for service in England or India, by relieving the four in the Medi- 
terranean and adding to them the four at home. 

The substitution of marines for the military in Halifax and 
the Bermudas, and the withdrawal of 2 battalions from South 
Africa, would render it possible to quarter one battalion of each 
regiment of Imperial infantry in the British Islands. 

For the present, however, there would be 4 Imperial batta- 
lions at home available for minor campaigns, and it is hard to 
imagine where, with the exception of China, Persia or Egypt, it 
could ever be possible for one of our little wars to break out, 
which would demand the presence of more British battalions than 
the 4 available. 

It has been said that minor campaigns should be fought by the 
men with the colors, the conditions of these wars are much the 
same to day as they ever were. Our battalions have been accustomed 
to take the field with expeditionary forces about 600 strong and 
the suggested establishment of 900 men per battalion, should enable 
all Imperial and “ Foreign ” battalions to take the field 765 to 
800 strong. 

Force necessary for For the more important minor campaigns, 
minor campaigns. the following numbers should more than 
suffice :-— 

24 Squadrons of cavalry at 150 men 
25 Battalions of infantry at 775  ,, ....00 
12 Batteries of artillery at 160 4, «........1,920 


25,400 
Composed as follows:—8 squadrons, 9 battalions, or the 
equivalent of 9 battalions, and 8 batteries from England; 16 
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squadrons of native cavalry, 16 battalions of native infantry and 
4 batteries from India, 
The 8 squadrons of British cavalry to be made up one from 
Composition of expe- each divisional regiment. The 9 British 
ditionary force. battalions to consist of the 4 Imperial batta- 
lions at home, 1 battalion of marines, 1 “ foreign ” battalion from 
Gibraltar, 2 from Malta and 1 from Egypt. To relieve the last 
four, five, provisional battalions may be formed in England, the 
3,875 men required, teing made up by detachments from each of 
the 68 regular regiments on the home establishment, and volun- 
teers from the regular and militia reserve and, perhaps also, from 
the militia and volunteers. These provisional regiments should be 
apportioned 1 to Gibraltar, 2 to Malta and 2 to Egypt. 

One field or divisional battery in each of the home territorial 
divisions should be completed from the other batteries of the same 
division and from volunteers from the reserves. 

India would send 4 regiments of Native cavalry of 4 squad- 
rons each, 16 battalions of Native infantry and 4 field batteries. 

The cavalry would be organized as two brigades of one British 
composite and one Native cavalry regiment each, and as one divi- 
sion with a battery attached. 

The rest of the force would be organized as one army corps 
of two divisions of 2 brigades of two British and four Native 
infantry battalions each, the divisional troops would consist of 
one regiment of Native cavalary and 4 batteries of artillery with 
each division, and the corps troops would consist of one British 
battalion and 3 batteries of artillery. 

Should a great war break out, while we were engaged in a 

Effect npon the home little one, the reserve battery in each home 
army of a great war terratorial division of artillery would have 
breaking out while the to be substituted for the divisional battery 
Bure 8 eugeged in already on service, and each divisional 

cavalary regiment would take the field in 
one, instead of in two squadrons. 


INDIA. 


The Reorganization—Native Army. 


Any scheme that may be advanced for the reorganization of 
Lines on which re- the Native army, should provide that it 
organization should be would, as a whole, be organized on an even 
effsctel: system, in order to enable it to put forth its 
utmost strength, either for attack or defence, for operations within 
or beyond its frontiers, in co-operation with the British army. 
The Armies of India, its divisions and regiments, or groups of 
regiments, should be of one size and of one strength, and the 
hattalions of each group or regiment, should be of exactly simi- 
lar composition, within that group or regiment. 
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At present, the Presidential armies are of very unequal 
strength, regiments consist sometimes of 
two battalions, though as a rule they have 
one only. Single battalion regiments, though, generally grouped 
by threes, are some of them grouped by twos and others again 
stand alone. And, finally, the regiments within each group sre 
often of dissimilar caste composition. The Presidential armies 
are not, in most cases, under the direct control of the Commander- 
in-Chiefin India, and certain forces are not under his orders at 
all. Such a state of affairs can scarcely produce the highest pos- 
sible military efficiency of the whole and must result, at times, in 
anuoving, if not serious, complications. 

To recapitulate, the whole army of India should be under 
the direct control of the Commander-in-Chief in India ; the armies, 
divisions, and regiments, or groups of regiments, should be of 
one strength, and the battalions,” within each regiment or group, 
should be of exactly similar caste composition, and, it may be 
added, that, as “a weak tactical unit in the field will very soon 
become an inefficient one,” no battalion should have less than 2 
companies of any class represented in its ranks. 

It has been suggested that, at least, three battalions in each 

The British Infantry Of the 16 line brigades of British infantry, 
in India, should be permanently on tho Indian esta- 
blishment. Out of 53 British battalions on that establishment there 
are:—one in Aden, 4in Burmah and 48 in India Proper. Sup- 
posing Aden and Burmah garrisoned either by “Imperial” or 
“Foreign” battalions, the 48 battalions in India Proper, would 
consist of 8 battalions from each line brigade, or 16 groups of 
8 battalions each. Regiments of Native Infantry have, usually, 
ove battalion only, but, since they are, as a rule, linked or group- 
ed by threes, it only remains to do away with the exceptions to 
that rule, to obtain a certain number of groups of British and 
Native regiments, each of 3 battalions of exactly similar cha- 
tacter, composition and quality. 


Present state, 


Reorganization—Native Infantry, 


We may commence a review of the Native army with its 
Infantry and of that with its Gurkha Regiments, 

We find there are the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Gurkha 

__ Gurkhas Rifle Regiments of two battalions each, and 
Briting battalions, the 9th (Khas Gurkha) 42nd, 48rd and 44th 
Gurkha Rifle Regiments of Bengal Infantry and the 10th Regi- 
ment of Madras Infantry. of one battalion each. 

In accordance with the scheme of providing every regiment 
Dinracatec: or group of regiments, with three battalions, 
aa wae in groups it would be necessary to form the 5 two bat- 

talion regiments into regiments of 3 bat- 
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talions, This might he effected in one of three ways :—we may 
BEN Galo ens (1) convert the 5 single battalion regi- 
rédrenaization: 8 ments into the required “third battalions 3s 
they stand, (2) raise 5 new third battalions 
or (3) combino the two forcauite methods. It may be urged, 
against the first proposal, that four of the five single battalion 
regiments are stationed in Assam and the Chin Hills, where their 
presence is absolutely necessary to the preservation oforder ameng 
the wild and unsubdued tribes of those parts, an objection which 
is insu;erable, rendering the first method impossible and the 3rd 
: feasible only in the case of one battalion—the 9th Bengal utan- 
try . That regiment could be formed into the 8rd_b: ittalion of one 
of the other five, but, there are many objections to such a move -— 
Objections to the em- (1) the men of the 9th Ben gal Infantry are 
ployment of hish caste high caste men, it isa new regiment 
Gurkhs in India, and it would necessitate the reor reeanization of 
the whole regiment with which it might be incorporated (2) we 
have come to regard the Gurkhas, of ‘the classes hitherto enlistel 
by us, as wholly and entirely dependable and, though no one 
would be justified in asserting that the Khas Gurkha would prove 
less trustworthy, one may expect that, of the two, the high caste 
men would be mare likely to be influenced by and to sympathise 
with outside Hindu religious or political movements (3) a Khas 
Gurkha Regiment in India would perhaps be likely to influence 
the opinions and behaviour of other Gurkha corps in that country 
(4) Be this as it may, granting that the high caste man may prove 
as brave and as loyal as the other, we should be introducing a 
new and untried and therefore ‘uncertain element among “the 
Gurkha corps in India, by employing in that country, the ish 
caste man, whose very caste Dees are more or less against 
him as a soldier. Some of these objections to the employment of 
high caste Gurkhas iu India may or may not be valid or of great 
consideration, but there can be no objections to their employm:2: 
in other parts—Burmah for instance, 
In examining the proposal to raise 5 new battalions of the clas 
hs ses hitherto enlisted by us, we must consi- 
Sen ee der the sources from which such increased 
numbers may be drawn. Wo may endeavor? 
to raise and maintain 40 extra companies, by an increased en! 
ment of the desired classes from Nipal, a demand to which the 
supply is, probably, wholly inadequate; or we may withdraw the 
required 40 companies from other battalions enlisting Gurkbes 
substituting men of other suitable classes. The battalions in whi 
such substitution could be carried out are the Guides, the 42 
48rd, 44th Bengal Infantry and 10th Madras Infantry Rez 
ments and such of the Assam and Burmah Military Police Buta 
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lions as enlist Gurkhas. The classes from which extra companies 
might be raised for substitution, are Brahmin, Chetri, Limbu, 
Newar, and other Gurkhas from Nipal, Rai and Jirwa Gurkhas, 
Lepchias, Bhutias and other hillmen from about Darjiling, Bhutan, 
and Assam, and hillmen from Garhwal and Kumaon. With the 
exception of the Guides, from which only one company could be 
withdrawn, the battalions referred to above are quartered in parts 
of the Indian Empire where the employment of hillmen of good 
courave, accustomed to jungle life and warfare is imperative, 
These battations, under the present state ‘of affairs, are not equal 
to the work they have to perform, as is proved by the fact that a 
battalion and a half of Hindustanis are now quartered in Assam, a 
Bombay regiment in Manipur, and more than five Madras and 
Burmah regiments (besides the 10th Madras Infantry already 
referred to) und at least one Military Police battalion reeruited from 
natives of India, in the Chin Lushai hill tracts. In the future, per- 
haps the near future, the whole of these districts and the intervening 
country will have to be thoroughly subjugated. This, and the pos- 
sibility of complications on the eastern frontiers of Burmah demand 
the augmentation of our forces in those parts, scarcely substitution, 
and, if substitution, then the replacing of Hindustanis, Madrasis, 
and Bombay men and not the Gurkhas already in those parts by 
such extra companies as may be forthcoming from the classes 
enumerated. 

Still if we admit the necessity of giving every regiment or 

Withdrawal of 15 com. group of regiments three battalions, wa 
panies of Gurkhas from may attain our object by withdrawing from 
Assam and burmah. the Guides one company of Gurkhas and 
from those Regular and Military Police Battalions of Assam and 
N. Burmah, which enlist Gurkhas, 15 companies of the classes 
required, immediately transferring to these parts the 9th and 39th 
Bengal Infantry Reziments. 

Select one of the 5 two-battalion regiments, mliel with the 

wpati 16 companies withdrawn from the Guides 
5 Reorganization ae and Suen and Assam battalions of Regu- 
ments in 4 of three-bat- Jars and Military Police, will provide the 
ee other four two-battalion regiments with 3rd 
battalions ; number these regiments Ist, 2nd, 8rd and 4th Gurkha 
Rifles. 

This scheme involves the transference of the 9th and 39th 
Bengal Infantry regiments to Burmah and Assam respectively, 
As many as may be expedient, of the‘otlicers of these corps, shoud 
be transferred to the two new 3rd battalions, the remainder would 
be indemnified for their change of quarters by holding improved 
positions in their regiments and the probability of being actively 
employed in the near future. 
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The Bombay Infantry. 


‘We may next turn to the Bombay Infantry, which consists of 
26 battalions, numbered and grouped as per 


Selig tone margin. Since the districts, from which the 
8rd, 5th, 10th. Bombay Army was expected to draw its 
ane 23rd, 25th, recruits, was quite incapable of meeting the 
14th, 16th, 17th. demand, we find that more than a third of the 
19th, 20th, 22nd, men in its ranks are foreigners; it has, there- 
ae eeik: fore been suggested that the force should be 
ae 29th, 80th, so far reduced as would enable the supply of 
4 n 
28th, natives tv equal the demand. 


Of the 26 battalions, the 24th, 26th, 27th, 29th fand 30th are 
Large number of fo. now recruited entirely from Punjabis, of whom 
reigners in the Bombay there are also acertain number in the ranks 
Army of other battalions. These latter it might be 
as well to collect in certain regiments, Punjabi’ Mahomedans and 
Reena Border ‘Tribesmen in the 7th (which was 
pode aton "8° until lately linked with the 24th and_26tb), 
Sikhs and such few Dogras and Punjali 
Hindus as may be forthcoming in two other battalions (13th 
and 14th?) The 7th, 24th, 26th, 27th, 29th, and 30th, should 
be recruited from Punjabi Mahomedans and Border Tribesmeo 
meg then es ae 13th, tie ee as far 2 
‘ H ossible from Sikhs and Dogras respectively 
ae es aes ould be transferred to the Punjab and 
completed from the required classes after transference. 

Of the rest of the Bombay Infantry (18 battalions), the Ist and 
2nd are Grenadiers ; 3rd, 5thand 10th, Light Infantry, 4th, 5th 
and 25th Rifles ; 21st, Marines; and 28th Pioneers, 

Of foreigners in the Bombay army there are, besides Punj- 

Seo ae a large punter of see are 
; i * elimination may be effecte transferring 
falions to Bune to Bengal three. more titvalione (16th, 17th 
and 22nd ?) as they stand, gradually drafting to them Hindustani 
Brahmins and other Hindus (to the 16th) and Hindustani Ma- 
homedans (to the 17th and 22nd) in exchange for Bombay mea. 

The remaining 15 battalions may be grouped and designated 

as per margin. 


Ist, Sth, 9th 25th Mahratta Grenadiers. 

Crs ond, 12th, 28th 26th Mahratta Fusiliera Two, _ perliaps 
reorganization 3rd, Sth, 10th 27th Bombay Light Infantry. even three, of 
remaining _ 4th, 23rd, 25th 25th Bumbay Rites. these groups 
battalions 19th, 20th, 2ist The Bombay Marines, auld bene 
7th, 24th, 26th 15th Punjabia i 

27th, 29th, 30th 16th Baluchis, eruited from 


Mabhrattas, one 
from Sindh and Bombay Mahomedans, and one from other Bowlay 
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classes including Hindus, Jews, Christians and Parwaris. The 
Bombay Marines would garrison the ports of Bombay, Karachi and 
Aden and might enlist a certain numbet of Soudani, Somali and 
other Arabs, if considered advisable. 
The Punjab Army 

The regiments of Bengal Infantry and the Punjab Frontier Force 
recruited from Punjabis, which may be taken to include Punjabi 
Mahomedans, Border Tribesmen, Sikhs and Dogras, are shown in 
the margin, according to their grouping and caste constitution, the 
groups being lettered for convenience of reference, from which it 


(a) 14th, 15th, 45th BL Sikhs. will be seen 


(8) 19th) 22ud, 24th B,J. Mixed. that groups 
TheGuiden (c) 20th, 2ist, 26th B.L Mixed. : (A) and = (k) 

(d) 23rd, 32nd, 31th B. I. Sikhs. contain: two 

(2) 25th, 27th, 28th RI. Mixed. : a 

(f) 29th, 80th, Slet BI. Mixed. battalions an 

) 38rd B, 1. Punabi Mahomedans groups (f/f), 

(A) 35th, 36th, B, I. Sikhs. (g) and (p) 

(&) 87th, 88th B, L Dogras, 1 

(2) 40th B. L Border Tribesmen one only. 

es F F. . There does 

(m) Ist, 8rd, 4th S. I. Mixe 

(n) 2nd 8. £., 2nd and 6th P. I, Mixed. ad appear to 

(c) Ist, 4th, 6th P. I. Mixed. e any par- 

(p) Guides Infantry, one battalion, Mixed. ticular reason 


for enlisting Sikhs, Dogras and Gurkhas in the Guides, now that 
these classes are so largely represented in other regiments. 
There are many desirable Border and Transborder classes, inhabit- 
ing countries but little known to us who contribute few or no 
soldiers to our rauks, whose enlistment is therefore, peculiarly 
appropriate to the Guides and who might come forward more 
readily, if they were all collected in one corps, than if attempt 
were made to enlist them, by single companies, in several regi s 
ments ; but as it might not be altogether advisable to recruit -a 
regiment wholly from such classes, we ma: rovide that a certain 
proportion, perhaps half, of ‘the whole hal be drawn from a de- 
pendable class of the same creed. Punjabi Mahomedans for 
instance. 
The conversion of the 128th Bombay Infantry into a Sikh 
Sikhs regiment, whether it could be completed 
from men of that class already in the Bom- 
bay Infantry, or not, together with the formation of such new 
companies of Sikhs, as may be required to complete the Punjab 
army would entail fresh demands on a class, which is already 
Fresh demands made OVer recruited. It is, however, only neces- 
upon the Sikhs to be sary to adopt, in some form or other, the 
inet by the formation of lately advanced suggestion, concerning the 
Ee ee formation of a Sikh Rifle Regiment—to pro- 
vide, say, that a certain number of existing battalions, or com- 
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panies, in the Bengal, or Punjab Frontier Force Infantry, shall be 

- recruited from Sikhs 5 ft 4 into 5 ft 8 in height—to, at once, 
greatly lessen the strain on this class and, at the same time, to 
improve the class of recruits forthcoming. 


With regard to the reorganization of the 14th Bombay In- 

Dogras. fantry, as a Dogra regiment, there is small 

hope of exchanging its present men for 

Dogras of the other Bombay battalions, for this class is practically 

non existent among them. It would be necessary to transfer to 

it, from Regiments of Bengal Infantry, some 6 companies, and to 
complete it with recruits. 


To provide the 14th Bombay Infantry with 6 companies of 

“ Mixed Regiments.” Dogras, to give the three regiments of each 

group a similar caste constitution and to do 

away with single companies, would entail some slight reorganiza- 

tion of the “mixed” Punjabi regiments of Bengal Infantry and the 

Punjab Frontier Force. The caste constitution of these 22 bat- 

talions, as given in the “ Bengal and Punjab Infantry Manual,” is 

shown on a table annexed, which though, perhaps, not quite up to 
date, may be taken as substantially correct. 


Reorganization of It will be noticed that the totals of the 
“anixed” battalions, various classes enlisted by these battalions 
are. 


P.M. | B. T. Sikhs, Dogras. Gurkhas. 


12 Mixed B.I. Regts.; 18 23 42 15 
10MixedP.F.F.Rogts.| 15 22 27 15 1 
Grand Totals. | 83 45 69 30 1 


Both in the Bengal Infantry and Punjab Frontier Force 
Khattaks. regiments Khattaks, though a Pushtu speak- 
ing people, are sometimes returned as Pun- 
jabi Mahomedans, since Sagri Khattaks inhabiting Cis-Indus 
country can be included under that heading; being an extremely 
favorable class, which does not appear to get on very well with 
others, we may endeavour to obtain the best results from it, by 
gradually collecting them ina few battalions, by the exchange 
of companies, - 
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With a view to completing the Guides with Punjabi-Maho- 
Reorganization with a medans and Border Tribesmen, a nd to plac- 
view to the forwation ing the other regiments in a position favora- 
of “‘class” battalions ble for future reorganization as class batta- 
in the future, lions, we may endeavour to enlist in them 
28 Punjabi Mahomedan, 24 Khattak (completed if necessary from 
Marwats, and Nizis, if they can be induced to enlist, Punjabi 
Mahomeidans of the Shapur Jang districts, and any other class or 
classes, which may be considered suitable including, perhaps, the 
Lower Bangash) and 28 companies of other Border Tribesmen 
classes, which entails increasing the number of Mahomedan com- 
panies in these battalions from 78 to 80. i 
Of the 15 conpanies of Degras in the Bengal Infantry six of 
the seven single companies should be drafted to the 14th Bomhay 
Infantry and three of the remainder exchanged with the Punjab 
Frontier Force foras many companies of Sikhs. Raising 2 Maho- 
twnedan and and 3 Sikh companies to complete, enlisting 24 exist- 
ing companies of the Bengal Infantry or Punjab Frontier Force re- 
giments (say the latter) from Sikhs 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 8 
inches and completing the Guides we get. 


P. M. |Khattaks. T. Gurkhas, 


First step in] 12 B. I. Regta. 18 
reorganization 
“Mixed” bat- [9 P. F. F. Regts 6 24 
talions, 

juides Infantry. 4 


Grand Totals. 


a 

A reorganization, which does not affect the 2th, 30th and 
81st Benyal Infantry regiments. If however, these battalions 
exchanged 2 Dogra companies each, with Punjab Frontier Forco 
regiments, for a like number of Punjabi Mahomedans, the totals 
would become. : 


P.M. |Khattake. 


Reorganization | 12 B, I. Regts. 
“mixed” batta- 
licns, second 


9 P. KF. F. Regts, 
step. 


Grand Totals 
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A reconstitution, which renders these battalions snsceptible of 
Effect of suggested re. reorganization as 6 mixed Punjabi Mahome- 
"organization. dan and Pathan, 6 Sikh, 3 Khattak Light 
Infantary, 3 Sikh Light Infantry and 3 Dogra Light Infantry 
battalions (Punjab Frontier Force battalions being light infantry). 

Supposing the 33rd Bengal Infantry exchanges a wing of 
Punjabi Mahomedans, with the 40th Bengal Infantry for a wing 
of Pathans and that these two regiments are amalgamated with 
the Guides; that the 19th 22nd, 24th, 29th, 30th and 8lst Ben- 
gal Infantry, Ist, 3rd and 4th Sikh Infantry, and 13th Bombay In- 
fantry become Sikh, the 20th, 21st, 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th Bens 
gal Infantry Mahomcdans, the 2nd Sikh Infantry, 2nd and 6th 
Punjab Infantry and 14th Bombay Infantry Dogra and the Ist, 
4th and 5th Punjab Infantry Khattak battalions and that the 
14th Bombay Infantry, 37th and 38th Bengal Infantry are made 
Light Infantry, we may group and designate, for mobilization 

urposes, the Punjabi Regiments of the Bengal Infantry aad 
unjab Frontier Force as follows :— 


Reconstitution Guides Inf. 38rd B. I, 40th B. I............. Guides Infantry 
and grouping of 
battalions, 14th B. I, 15th B. I, 19th B, I. [es Sikhs, 
22nd B. I, 24th B. I, 25th B. I. * 6th Sikhs, 
20th B.I, 30th B. I, 3lst BL 7th Sikhs, 
35th B.I, 36th B. I, 13th Bo. I. 8th Sikhs. 
23rd B. I, 82nd B. I, 34th B. I. The Sikhs Pioneers 
let 9. 1, 8rd S. I, 4th S. 9th Sikh Light Infantry. 
lst P. I, 4th P.I, Sth PL 10th Khattak Light Infantry. 
2nd S.J, 2nd P. I, 6th P. L. ith Dogra Light Infantry. 


37th B. I, 38th B, I, 14th Bo. L 12th Dogra Light Infantry. 
20th B. I, 2ist B, I, 25th B. L 13th Punjabis. 


26th B. 1, 27th B I, 28th B. I. 14th Punjabis, 
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The Hindustan Army. 


The numbers, caste composition and grouping of the “down 
country,” or Hindustani regiments of Bengal Infantry, are shown 


Ist B. I, 8rd B. I. Brahmins. i th fa] 

Throe batt a in e margin 

limsneedod” 2nd B. I, 4th B.T, 16thB. I. Rajputs. from which it will 

to complete 5th B. I, 12th B. L. Hindustani. 

greups. Mahomedans, be seen, that one 
Rin B 1, loth B 1 ath B.L Jats Brahmin (16th 
t! , 8th B.I, 11] I Rajputs, e ep ats 
16th B.'l, 17th B. I. Hindustani, Bombay Infatry) 


Mahomedans. and two Mahome- 
dan (17th and 22nd Bombay Infantry) battalions are needed to com- 
plete those groups which have two battalions only. 


The Hyderabad Contingent is one of those forces, which was 
The Hyderabad Con- referred to, as not being under the orders of 
tingent to be incorporat- the Commander-in-Chief in India. It is re- 
ed with the Army of cruited mainly from Hindustanis and should 
Hindustan. be incorporated with, and stand in the same 
position as, the other corps of the army of Hindustan. The in- 
Ist 2nd 8rd fantry comprises 6 battalions, numbered and 
4th 5th 6th rouped as per margin ; these groups should 
e recruited one from Rajputs and the other 

from Mahomedans. 


The official term ‘ Hindustani Mahomedan” is much {too 
Hindustani Muhome- comprehensive, and includes classes more 
dans. dissimilar, ethnologically, than “Sikh” and 
“ Jat ,” in which the difference is one of religion only. We should 
distinguish between the Rajput Mahomedan known as the Ranghur, 
the Moghul, the Rohilla, the Hindustani Pathan, the Syad, the 
true Shaikh and the one “converted to the faith” and other 
classes of Hindustani and Purbya Mahomedans. Let us, at all 
events, have “ Ranghur,” “ Moghul,” “ Rohilla,” and ‘ Hindus- 
tani ” ; let us have one group recruited from Ranghurs and other 
Rajput Mahomedans, a second from Rohillas of Rohilkhand and 
Hindustani Pathans, and a third from Moghuls from all parts of 
India, designating, for mobilization purposes, the groups of Hin- 
dustani regiments, completed from Bombay, and the Hyderabad 
Contingent Infantry, incorporated with the army of Hindustan, the 
17th Brahmins, 18th, 21st, 23rd Rajputs, 20th Jats, 19th Robillas, 
22nd Ranghurs, and 24th Moghuls, 
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Madras Infantry. 


The Madras Infantry comprises 82 battalions (numbered 


Jat, 4th 21st, Pioneers and grouped as per margin), of 


2nd, Vth, which 7 have been permanently 
ea a in Ut Tufantry) transferred to Burmah. Of the 
TilsasiRe oe remaining 25 battalions, 7 are 
7th, 1th, 24th, : at present quartered in Burmah 
Bt ne a and 18 in the Presidential dis- 
oth Gurkbas trict. 15 Battalions would be 
12th, 20th, 30th. Permanently equal to performing the duties 
81st, 82nd 33rd. transferred, of the Madras Army in India 


; 9 : A ant 
Aol 2urhh, 22d) fo Burmah. and might be grouped and cesig- 


aniouticns 2 nated “The Madras Pioneers,” the 2th, 
sane do lai 30th (Light Infantry), 31st and 32nd Regi- 
lions. ments Madras Infantry. 

Before the reorganization of the 7 Madras battalions perma- 
nently transferred to Burmah, nearly half the men in the ranks 

The Telagu. of the Madras Infantry were drawn from that, 
apparently, undesirable class the Telinga or 
Telagu, and it is fair to suppose, that the numbers of this class 
atill amount to a third of the men in the ranks of the other 25 
battalions. 

The Native Infantry comprises 128 battalions, a number 
susceptible of being formed into 42 groups of three battalions and 
one of two; if it were considered desirable to complete the 48 

Bugeested’. “inoreana Groups with three battalions each it would be 
of the Native Infantry Necessary to raise the tetal number to 129. 
by one buttalion. Having raised 2 new battalions of Gurkhas 
the reduction of one Madras battalion may be resorted to, to 

Pee pee er obtain the required number, while to elimi- 
Sf oie tuattntion: nate men of undesirable classes, to improve 

the quality of reciuits of other Madras 
classes, to relieve Hindustani and Bombay eorps in Assam and 
Manipur and Madrassi battalions in the Chin Lushai districts, to 
provide these districts and Burmah with a permanent  garrisen, 
recruited from suitable classes, and to form armies and_ divisions 
Suge ted transfer. of equal sizes (withcut of course rendering 
ence of 9 Lattalions. any unequal to the proper discharge of it 
duties) it would perhaps be well to permanently transfer as they 
stand 9 wore battalions to Burmah (in the first instance). 


Burmah 


The Burmah Infantry comprises 7 battalions lately 

7 red from Madras, the 10th Madras Tulunter 
eee one already op Ist Bnrmah Rifles being recruited trea 
Gurkhas and the other six from Native:o 


. 
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northern Iadia and the N. W. Frontier. It has also been suggested 
that 9 more battalions should be permanently 
transferred as they stand, six of these and the 
12th, 29th, 30th, 31st 82nd and 83rd Madras 
Infantry should be grouped by threes, designated the 38rd, 34th, 
Six of former, and six 35th and 36th Burmah Infantry, and recruited 
of latter to form theIn- from such men of the classes, enlisted by 
fantry Burmah Division other regiments in India, as may be spared ; 
other suitable classes, from all parts of India, not enlisted by Indian 
._” regiments, including various classes of Bor- 
ae grouping der Tribesmen and Punjabis; from tho 
sepoys of the Burmah Military Police, as that 
force is reduced ; and, if it becomes desirable or necessary to tap 
fresh sources, from Malays, who have served us with credit in the 
past and would doubtless, do so in the future. 


~ The N. E. Hill Tracts. 


The 10th and the other three Madras battalions recommen- 
ded for transfer may be considered in conjunction with the 
local battalions of Assam, a province, which with Manipur, the 
Lushai, Chin and Kachin Hills and the intervening districts, cons- 
titutes a portion of the Indian Empire characterized by a similarity 
of physical features and inhabited by wild and unsubdued tribes 
of kindred origin. 

The local regiments are the 42nd 43rd and 44th Gurkha 

Local forces supported Rifle Regiments of Bengal Infantry. It has 
by battalions of unsuit- however been found necessary to support 
able classes, these regiments with some 5 or 6 batta- 
lions of Hindustanis, Bombay men and Madrassis whose relief and 
substitution by corps of hillmen accustomed to a similar country 
and climate is highly desirable. 

Besides the 3 battalions mentioned above the local forces 
comprise the Mogaung and Myitkyina battalions of Burmah 
and the Naga Hills, Lakhimpur and Surmah valley battalions 
of Assam Military Police, from which it has been sugested 15 
companies of Gurkhas should be withdrawn, the 9th and 39th 
Bengal Infantry regiments being substituted instead. 

To enable us to withdraw the Hindustani, Honey ent 

j _ Madras bittalions at present quartered in 
tone ot Peeitehigr oak in these districts, it aul first be necessary 
BES to re-raise, for those battalions from which 
15 companies of Gurkhas were withdrawn, a like number of 
companies of suitable classes, which would restore the local 
forces to their present position and, secondly, to gradually re- 
cruit the three Madras battalions, recommended for tranfer to 
these parfs, from men of suitable classes, which would result in 


Suggested transfer of 
9 battalions 
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the augmentation of the local forces by five battalions, viz the 
9th and 89th Bengal Infantry and these three Madras Infautry 
regiments. 
The local forces’would then consist of the 9th, 39th, 42nd, 48rd, 
The local forces re- 44th Bengal Infantry, 10th and three other 
sulting from suggestions. Madras Infantry regiments besides military 
police. The regular battalions may be grouped as the 37th (Khas. 
Grouping, Gurkha), 38th (Gurkha) and 39th, (Garhwal) 
Rifles and we may expect the police bat- 
talions to become in time the 40th, Assam (?) Rifles. 
Such a scheme, however, involves the grudual raising of 39 
39 extra companies of companies of hillmen of various denomina- 
hillmen required, tions, and we must consider whether these 
classes are equal to the demand. 
In the first place, though the number of Gurkha battalions ia 
Reorganization advo- India would hereby be increased from 10 
cated would entail no 012, no increased demands would be made 
fresh demandon Gurkha on Gurkhas of the classes enlisted by those 
Sta segs. by lst.to battalions, since the extra battalions were to 
: i be obtained by the withdrawal of existing 
companies of these classes from other battalions. These and 
‘The lower Gurkha castes Other of the lower caste classes of Niyal 
of Nipal equal toaslight- are perhaps equal to meeting a slightly 
ly increased supply. increased demand, while the high caste 
Brahmins and Chetris of that country are equal to supplying 
High Caste Gurkhas Many new companies in addition to the 
of Nipal equal to sup- existing 9th Bengal Infantry. 
plying 3 battalions in 
all. 
Garhwal and Kumaon are surely equal to supplying at lenst 
Hillmen of Garhwal Me battalion in addition to nid 39th Bengal 
and Kumaon equal to Infantry.. We may therefore expect to obtain 
supplying 2battalions in 3 battalions of high caste Gurkhas (incled- 
ah ing the 9th Bengal Infantry) and 3 battalions 
of Garhwalis, Kumaonis and the lower caste Gurkha classes of 
Nipal including the 39th Bengal Infantry, that is 4 battalions of 
Gurkhas of Nipal and these classes in addition to existing regiments, 
hillmen of Garhwal and or 82 of the required 39 companies, white 
Kumaon equal to suppl- the various Gurkha classes of Darjiling, 
ying 32 extra companies. Assam and other districts outside Nijal, 
Lepehas, Butias and other hillmen are equal to supplying the re 
Other billmen equal ™maning 7 companies and to making up aoy 
to supplying remaning7 possible short comings in the other classes. 
companies required. The 42nd, 43rd, and 44th, Bengal Infan- 
try regiments at one time enlisted few Khas Nipal Gurkhas, tte 
classes that were equal to supplying 24 companies in the past are 
presumably equul to doing so in the future if required. 
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The Native Cavalry. 


The Native Cavalry comprises 19 Bengal, the Guides, 4 
Punjab, 3 Madras, 7 Bombay, 4 SS Saterre Contingent, and 2 
Central India Horse Regiments, of which the Guides and Hydera- 
bad Contingent Regiments, have 3 and the others 4 squadrons of 
two troops each. 

There are, therefore, 40 regiments, 155 squadrons and 310 
troops. The Central India Horse and Hyderabad Contingent Cav- 
alry are not, but, should be under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 

In all except the Bombay and Madras, the “class troop” 
system obtains. The Regiments may be roughly grouped as 
follows. 


Regiments, 


let B. C, 2nd B. L, 8rd B. C, 4tk B. C, 
5th B. C, 6th B.C, 7th B.C, 8th B. C, 
Ist L. H.C, 2nd L. H. C, 3rd L. H.C, 
| 4th L. H.C, let C. 1. H, and ©. LB, 


Including 18 troops 
of Punjabis. 


Oth BL, 10th B.T,11thB. L, 19th B.C, | Ths Punjab Cavalry 
13th BL, 14th BL, 15th B. L, 16th B.C, eee rina 
17th B.C, 18th B, L, 19th B, L, Guides, fens sand, 7.tbe 

lst P. C, 2nd P. C, 8rd P, C, 5th P. C, 


Bombay Cavalry 
regiments are not 
completed from 


5th Bo. C, 6th Bo. C, 7th Bo. L. Punjabis only. 


1st M. L, 2nd M. L, ard M. L, Not Silladar Regts. 


Including 
Foreigners. 


lst Bo, L, 2nd Bo. L, 3rd Bo. C, 4th Bo. C. 


The reorganization of the Native cavalry could not be effect- 
ed as easily as that of the Native infantry ; there are compara- 
tively few class regiments and the caste constitution of the others 
is often very mixed. (2) Most of the regiments have been formed 
on the silladar system, the horses and equipment are really private 
Property and the regimental funds in a way private affairs. (3) 

‘or the reasons given, in considering the British cavalry, regi- 
ments should be able to take the field with 600 mounted men, and 
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their numbers, therefore would have to be reduced from 40 of 6 
or 8 troops to 31 of 10 troops. The 10 troops in each regiment, 
could be organized in 5 squadrons, but, for the reasons alrealy 
advanced against weak units, it would be necessary to provide 
that the field squadrons should be class squadrons, which would ne- 
cessitate the 5th or depot squadron being composed of as many 
classes as were enlisted in the field squadrons, and in numbers pro- 
portionate to the number of field squadrons of each class in tue 
regiment. Instead of the class troop, we must adopt the class 
squadron system, and in view of the paucity of British Officers and 
the objections to a depot squadron in peace, better results would, 
probably, result from the organization of regiments in four than 
in five squadrons, . 


The reorganization of 40 regiments of 155 squadrons in 31 
regiments of 124 squadrons would inflict a great deal of hard- 
ship on the British Officers, for it would reduce the number of 
commandants by 9, seconds in command by 9, adjutants by 9, 
squadron commanders by 31 and block the promotion of the others 


As a first step towards reorganization, having, ascertained 
the total number of each class enlisted by the Native cavalry, 
the numbers of class regiments of each class to exist in the 
future may be fixed. For instance, supposing, from the nm- 
bers of the various classes in our ranks, it were determined to 
form in the future 6 regiments of Sikhs, the Guides and 
6 others of Punjabi Mahomedans and Border Tribesmen (13th 
Bengal Lancers, 17th Bengal Cavalry...... ), 1 of Dogras, 1 of 
Dogras and Rajputs (Ra‘putana if possible), 1 of Rajputs, 3 of 
Jats (of the Ravi and’ Montgomery Bar, of Jeysalmir, Bikanit 
and Bhartpore, if they can be got to enlist, besides those of 
Rohtak and Hissar and of Hindustan), 3 of Ranghurs and other 
Rajput Mahomedans, 3 of other Hindustani Mahomedans of all 
descriptions, 1 of Mahrattas and other Hindus of Bombay, 2 of 
other Bombay classes, 1 of Madras silladar cavalry and 2of 
Madrassis. The class troop system should be applied to the whole 
Native cavalry and the total number of troops of each class et 
listed may be fixed at 60 troops of Sikhs, 70 of Punjabi Mahome- 
dans and Border Tribesmen, 15 of Dogras, 15 of Rajputs of all 
descriptions, 30 of Jats of all descriptions, 80 of Ranghurs and 
other Rajput Mahomedans, 30 of other Hindustani Mahomedans 
10 of Mahrattas and other! Bombay Hindus, 10 of Bomtar, 
Sindh, and other Mahomedans, 10 of other Bombay classes, 10 
troops of Silladar cavalry enlisted throughout southern India and 
20 of Madrasis as now enlisted. 


As a first step—select 9 regiments to be disbanded and 31 
for augmentation and reorganization, 
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The Madras cavalry comprises 24 troops ; collect, if possible 4 
troops of volunteers for service in the Madras Silladar Regiment 
(to which the title “ ‘The Deccan Horse” would, perhaps be appro- 
priate). Divide the remainder equally between the other 2 
regiments. 

The 4 “down country” Bombay regiments comprise 32 
troops; collect, if possible, 2 troops of volunteers for service with 
“The Deccan Horse” and divide the remainder equally among 
3 regiments. 

Of the 33 Bengal, Punjab, Central India, Hyderabad and 
“up country ” Bombay regiments, break up 8 regiments and from 
the remainder withdraw 3 troops of Sikks from the Guides, and, 
in almost all cases, such single troops as may exist in the others. 
Apportion the withdrawn troops and those of the broken up reg- 
iments among the 25 reorganized regiments as may be required 
to complete their squadrons to 2$ troops of one class, and the 
Guides to 5 troops of Punjabi Mahomedans and 5 of Border 
Tribesmen, collecting, at the same time time, 4 troops of volun- 
teers, for service with the Deccan Horse. 

As a rule, regiments having only one troop of a class would 
lose it, 2 or 3 troops would become 2} and & troops 5. Regiments 
would thus consist of (1) 4 classes enlisted in as many class squad- 
rons (2) of 3 classes enlisted in one class wing and in 2 class 
wings (3) of 2 classes in 2 class wings or 3 squadrons of one class 
and 1 of another or (4) altogether of one class (6. g. Ist B. C, 14th 
B.L, 15th B. L, 17th B. C.and the Guides). Such a reorganiza- 
tion would not violently affect any of the angmented regiments, 
except the Guides, while the reorganization of the whole in class 
regiments, could be easily and gradually effected by the inter- 
change of class squadrons as occasion served. 

On the augmentation of the 31 reorganized regiments to 10 
troops each, they should be formed of 4 squadrons divided into 
four troops each, A Native Cavalry regiment would then con- 
sist of 16 troops, organized in 4 squadrons, with the following 
establishment—commandant, 4 squadron commanders, 8 squadron 
officers, 1 adjutant, 1 medical officer, 4 rissaldars, 8 ressaidars 
8 jemadars, 1 woordie major, 16 kote duffadars, 64 duffadars 
(including 1 farrier-major, 1 sulutrie, armourer, 1 trumpet- 
major), 1 assistant salutrie, 3 musicians, 8 farriers, 8 camel 
sowars and 640 sowars—Totals 15. British officers—21 Native 
officers 789 Natives of all ranks. 

Finally, Native cavalry regiments having no reserves, should 
with tle exception of the Guides, be grouped or brigaded by 
threes and to make up to the British ranks their loss of pay and 
position, a Brigadier should be appointed to each brigade, and 
one squadron ofticer in each regiment should be appointed as 
supernumerary squadron commander. 
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The staff of each squadron would consist of 1 squadron com- 
mander, 2 squadron officers, and one rissaldar or rissaldar ma- 
jor. Each squadron should train its own recruits and young horses, 
and the Adjutant should be a regimental staff officer in charge 
of the regimental office work, regimental and other accounts and 
should perform the duties of Quarter-Master, being at the same 
time relieved of the training of recruits and young horses. 


The Native Artillery. - 


‘omprises 8 mountain batteries (4 Frontier Force, 2 Bengal 
and 2 Bombay), | Punjab garrison battery, and 4 field batteries 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, besides 6 mountain guns attached 
to the Assam Gurkha regiments and 4 mountain guns in the 
Chin Hills. 

The 8 Frontier Force, Bengal and Bombay mountain_batter- 
ies should be formed into one division and the battery in Burnab 
withdrawn. The 6 mountain guns in Assam and the 4 in the Chia 
Hills should be formed into 2 six gun batteries, a new battery 
should be raised for Burmah and one for the Kachin Hills. The 
result would be an increase to the mountain artillery of 14 guns. 
One Bombay mountain battery might be ro-armed with the 2 5 inch 
gun, and the Burmah batteries with the old 7 pounder gun, 
which is more suited to the nature of the country than the other. 


To meet this increase of the mountain artillery the 4 Hy- 
derabad field batteries might be broken up; there are no doubt 
certain obstacles in the way of such a move, but, they cannot be 
insuperable. 


Sappers and Miners. 


The Madras sappers and miners should be enlisted from 
Tamils only, the Bombay sappers and miners should be raised to 
the same establishment as the Bengal corps and might be transfer- 
red to and enlisted from the Punjab. 


Recapitulation. 
The Army of India. 
British. 

British Cavalry:—2 dragoon guard, 2 !ancer, and 4 hussar regi- 

ments, = 
British Artillery :—A troops horse artillery, 16 corps, 32 div 

sional and 8 mountain batteries. 
British Infantry :—53 battalions viz, in India Proper 3 battalions 


from each of the 16 rifles and line brigades; In Adea | 
and in Burmah 4 other battalions. 


es 
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Indian Troops and Armies. 
The Punjab Army. 

The Queen’s Own Corps of Guides (4 squadrons of cavalry 
and 3 battalions of infantry). 
. Cavalry. 

Ast to 6th Sikhs, 7th to 12th Punjab, 13th and 14th Dogra and 
16th Jats (15 Regiments, of which 6 belong to Frontier Force). 

Artillery. 

8 Batteries of mountain artillery of which six would be armed 
with the 2'5 inch gun and two with the 7 pounder (3 of the former 
and one of the latter’ could always be detached to Bengal and 
Bombay). 

Infantry. 
Divisions. Regiments. Stations. 
Ist 1st Gurkha Rifles. Dehra Dun. 
Gurkha Rifle 2nd Gurkha Rifles. >.....% Lansdowne. 
Division 8rd Gurkha Rifles. Bakloh. 
: 4th Gurkha Rifles. * ...... Abbottabad. 


5th Sikh Infantry 


ond} 6th Sikh Infantry : 

Division, ) 7th Sikh Infantry All Stations west of 
viston. ( 8th Sikh Infantry the Jamna, includ- 
3rd 9th Sikh Light Infantry* ing Delhi and 

Panjab )-10th Khattak Light Infantry* } Meerut with 
Lt. Infantry ) 11th Dogra Light Infantry* 4 Dehra Dun, Lan- 


Division. (12th Dogra Light Infantry dour and Chakrata 


Ath 13th Punjabis as annexes of 
Paniab 14th Punjabis Meerut. 
Divizion 15th Punjabis* 
. * (16th Baluchis* L 


The Sikh Pioneers. 
The Panjab Sappers and Miners. 


The Army of Hindustan. 
Cavalry. 

The 15th Rajputs, 17th 18th Jats,~19th, 20th and 21st Rang- 
hurs, 22nd Hindustanis, 23rd Rohillas, 24th Moghuls. 

Stations :—Bareilly (2 squadrons Fyzabad), Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore (1 squadron Nowgong), Allahabad (1 squadron Calcutta), 
Saugar, Goona (2 squadrons Agar ) Hingoli (1 squadron Auran- 
gabad), (1 squadron Mominahad), Bolarum, 


* Frentier Force Regiments, 
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Infantry 
Divisions. Regiments Stations 
)) Agar, Nasirabad, Jhansi, 
5th 17th Brahmins | Nowgong, 
Hindust 18th Rajputs { Allahabad, Benares, Do 
Divisic an 19th Rohillas runda, Dinapore, 
Ivision, | 20th Jats Lncknow, Cawnpore, Fyza- 
bad, Bareilly, : 
21st Rajputs ) Caleutta, Barrackpur, Ali- 
6th Ar . pur, Raipur. 
F 22nd Ranghurs 
Central India { 93:4 Rajput Jabbalpur, Saugor, Ellich- 
Division. Te NE eT: pur, Kampti. 
; : 24th Moghals. 2 


J Bolarum 2, Hingoli, Ja‘ns. 
The Bengal Sappers and Miners. 


The Army of the Deccan. 
Cavalry. 
25th, 26th, 27th, Bombay cavalry (including one regiment of 
Mahrattas) 28th, 29th, 30th Madras Lancers, 
Infantry. 
Divisions Regiments. Stations. 


(25th Mahratta | Baroda, Ahmedabad. 
Grenadiers. 4. battalions’ 
26th Mahratta | Rajkot, Bhuj, Deesa. 
7th “i 1 2 
Bomba Fusiliers. 
Diviei Y ? 27th Bombay, } Poona 2, Kirkee, Satara. 4, 
ivision, 
Lt.Infantry. 
28th Bombay | Mhow 2, Ahmednagar, 
Rifles. J Aurangabad. 
The Bombay Marine ... Bombay, Aden, Karachi. 


(29th Madras) Madras, - Vizianagram, 
Infantry. §  Berhampur. 
30th Madras 


8th Infantry. Trichinopoly 2, Canna- 
Madras 1 31st Madras nore, Quilon. 
Division: Infantry. : 
32nd Madras | Secunderabad 2, Raichore, 
Infantry. | Bellary. 
The Madras 
Pioneers. J Bangalore 2, Belgaum 2. 


The Madras Sappers and Miners. 


Eastern Army, 
Artillery. 
9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, Burmah Mountain batteries. 
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Divisions. Infantry Regiments. Stations, 
9th 33rd Burmah Infantry. Myingyan, Thayetmyo, 
Burmah 34th, a Moulmein, Rangoon 2, 
Division the 5, 55 Mandalay, 2, Meiktila, 
" (36th ,, o : Ft. Stedman, Bhamo. 
10th (32th Khas Gurkha Rifles. ) chime, Manipur, Shillong, 
38th Gurkha 3 Se ie peed | 
Assam 39th Garhwal Khaitamabi, Silchar, Tiddim, 
Division. » Haka, Kalewa, Falam. 


The Burmah Sappers and Miners. 


Regiments of the Future. 


40th Gurkha Rifles, formed from the Mogaung, Myitkyina, 
Naga Hills, Lakhimpur, and Surmah Valley Military Police batta- 
lions of Burmah and Assam. 

The Punjab Pioneers, raised for service in the Quetta District 
and recruited from Hazaras of the Hazarajat (it they can be got 
to enlist) Punjabi Mahomedans and Border Tribesmen. 

The Hindustani Pioneers for the Army of Hindustan. 

The Burmah Pioneers for the Eastern Arnty. 


The Duties of the Armies of India. 


It has been said that “an army exists for war and for war 
alone, it does not exist to maintain the authority of any govern- 
ment whatsoever, in its own country, over its own subjects ”.(1) 
This, however true of most armies, is, perhaps, not the only raison 

The maintenance of @étre of the army of India. “ At first sight, 
the authority of the bayonets and red-coats do not appear to be 
Indian Government. precisely the instruments of government 
which a philanthopist would advocate, but, we beiie or deceive, 
ourselves when we declare or fancy, that our government is 
maintained otherwise than by the sword.”(*7) We must “admit to: 
the full that a complete and efficient military organization, is the 
base and foundation of our power here ”.(°) Hence it is, that the 
duties of the Indian Army comprise, not only the defence of the 
Det tenis country itself and the protection of its inte- 
prunes oregon rests against foreign ageression, but also 

the preservation of its internal repose, or, 

4 in other words, the maintenance of the 

sant aa of authority of the Indian “ Government, in its 
own country, over its own subjects.” 

We may, therefore, at first consider these two duties separ- 
ately, and organize one portion of the army for action, if neces- 
sary, beyond our frontiers, and the other for the preservation of 
good order in the country itself. 


> Gol. Maitland, Bo. §.0. Sir H. Lawrence, * Lord Mays, 
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The forces available for the former office are entirely depen- 
dent on the requirements of the latter, which again are considerably 
dependent on the quality and quantity of our means of communi- 

The forces availableto Cation and the political condition of the 
meet foreiga aggres- country at any given time, besides the effi- 
sion, depend upon re- ciency of the troops themselves aad the 
quirements of the coun- + . Paes 
tay itself. perfection of their organization for the 

purpose in view. From which it is obvious 
that the requirements of the latter will not be quite constant. 

Secondly, to meet the fluctuating necessities of tha country 

Necessity of organi« itself, and to vermit of the deployment of 
zing the indian Army the whole might of the Enmpire in its de- 
upon a single system. fence, should an emergency demand it, we 
must combine the two organizations in a single system. 

Thirdly the whole system of the organization of the Indian 

Necessity of organi- Army, must be such as to permit of its 
zing the Indian Army perfect co-operation with the English forces 


to permit of its proper in the field, 
cooperation with Hume S 
Anny. 


India is secured against foreign aggression in most directions 
by the sea and by an impassible mountain system, and it is only to 
The forces of the the land frontiers, to the North West and & 
Punjab and Burmah only of the Empire, that our thoughts need prin- 
required to mest foreign cipally be turned. The forces, in other por- 
i a tions of the empire, may be organized. main- 
jy for the preservation of internal repose, but, the troops, in the 
Punjab and Burmah, must be prepared to defend their respective 
frontiers against foreign aggression as well. 
Since defence against external enemies not only implies the 
Necessity of organi. the defence of the- actual soil of a country, 
zing a field force for but, the protection of its interests abroad 
econ aces and since the defence of a country itself is 
“of communication ade- only to be effected by meeting attack with 
quately guarded. attack, it is necessary to organize that por 
tion of the Indian Army destined to oppose foreign aggression, 
in such a manner, as to enable a certain force to take the field, 
at any reasonable distance from its main base of operations, wit 
its lines of communication adequately guarded. . 
Such a force destined, perhaps, to meet its enemy at & dise 
The weak points of tance from the country itself, must Jabour 
an Indian Army. under many disadvantages ; composed of mea 
of many races, it must necessarily luck that perfect cohesion to 
which homogeneity is essential; the paucity of highly tram 
and educated officers, in more than half its combatant wils 
must make the leading something less than perfect ; and it mutt 
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always be prepared to meet superior numbers. How supremely 

Extraordinary _effici- important does it, thefore, appear to make 

ency and power of rapid that force, humanly speaking, pefectly effi- 

miei ization necenary cient in all other points and to.render it 
em capable of the most rapid mobilization. 


As has been shown, it is impossible for an army to be 
really efficient, unless it peace organization is precisely the same 
as its war organization, not only must the organization of its higher 
units be pertect, but, its subsidiary organizations must be complete 

Units not as a rule to the minutest details; its units must not 
subject to relief. asa rule, be subject to relief or substitution 
and must be able to complete themselves for war from their own 
resources, which implies that every unit intended for immediate 

Figh pesce estalish. service, which has either no reserves, or none 
menta necessary. in the country, must stand at so high a peace 
strength and always have in its ranks such a proportion of men of 
all ages physically fit for war, as to be at all times inthe position 
which continental troops only attain to on the incorporation of their 
reserves. “A number of isolated units, scattered over a country, 
are no more an army, than a number of armed men, scattered 
about @ district, can be called a regiment,” (*) and if the country 

Expediency of mobi. 38 to be liable to have withdrawn from. it, 
ising the cisions of in war, a large number of troops, it might 
the field force in peace. be advisable to collect the “ first line” corps 
in a few garrisons in peace, lest the seeming military denudation 
of the country in war should tempt the disloyal to create disorders, 
which, however promptiy repressed, could scarcely fail to hamper 
the free action of the troops in the field. 


Suggested distribution of the troops of the first line. 


FIRST ARMY CORPS. 


Sialkot. 


Rawal Pindi. 


Jer Cavansy | Drvision. 
Cavalry Brigade 1st Cavalry Brigade, 


A Wussar Regiment.| A Dragoon Guard 

4th Sikh Cavalry. Regiment, 

Cavalry of Corps of | Ist Sikh Cavalry. 
Guides. 19th Ranghur Ca- 


6th T: R.H.A.| valry. 
ae 5th Troop R. H. A. 


(4) Colonel Maitland. Bo. 8. C, 
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Suggested distribution. of the troops of the first line—Contd, 
FIRST ARMY CORPS.—Continued. 


Peshawar. 


Rawal Pindi. 


Sialkot. 


2xp 

4th Infantry Brigade| 

5th Bttn., 7th Brit. 
Inf. Brig. 

1st Bttn., 7th Sikhs. 

th Bttn., 8th Brit. 
Inf Brig. 

1st Bttn., 8th Sikhs. 


Divisional 

29th Btry. R. Div. 
Arty. 

20th Btry., R. Div. 


Artillery. 
21st Btry. R. Div. 


Arty. 
22nd Btiy. R. Div. 


Division. 

3rd Injy. Brigade. 

5th Hin fie Brit. 
Infy. 

Ist oa "eth Sikhs 


5th Bttn, 6th Brit. [ 


Inf. Brig. 
1st Bttn. 6th Sikhs 


lst 
2nd Inf. Brigade. 
5th Bttn. 3rd Brit. 
Inf. Brig. 
lst Bttn , 3rd Gur- 
khas. 
Sth Bttn., 4th Brit 
Inf. Brig. 
Ist Bttn., 4th Gur- 
khas, 
Divisional 
13th Btry., R. Div. 
Arty 
lith Btry. R. Div, 


Mian Mir. 


Division. 
Ist Inf. Brigade 

5th Bttn. Rifles, 
Brit. Inf. 

let Bttn., Ist Gur 
khas. 

5th Bttn., nd Brit 
Inf, Brig. 

1st Bttn., 2nd Gur 
khas. 

Artillery. 

5th Btry., R. Div, 

Arty. 

6th Btry., R. Div, 


3rd Btry.. R. Corps 


Arty. Arty. Arty. Arty. 
Corps | Tropa. 
* 15th Btry., R. Corps} 11th Btry. R. Corps} 7th btry., R. Corps 
Arty. Arty. Ary. Arty. 


1st Bttn. Corps of 
Guides. 


SECOND ARMY CORPS. 


Ist Litn, Sikh Pio- 


tices 


Quetta. 


Meerut. 


Umballa. 


4th Cavalry Brigade. 


2yp CavaLRY 


A Hussar Regiment 
bs Punjab Caval- 


16th Jat Caval 
8th Troop, R. Al 


lgrd Cavulry Brigade. 


Division. 


A Lancer Regiment. 
7th Punjab Cavalry, 


13th Dogra Cavalry, 
7th Troop, R. H. A] 


47H 
8th Infantrg Brigade 
5th Bttn. 15th Brit. 


wth Infantry Brigade| 


Drviston. 


5th Bttn., 13th Brit 


83RD 
6th Inf. Brigade. 
5th Bttn., 11th Brit. 


Drvrsron. 
5th Inf Brigade. 
5th Bttn, 9th Brit 


Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf Brig. Inf. Brig. 

Ist Bttn., 15th Pun-| Ist Bttn. 13th Pun- | let Bttn., 11th | Ist Battn., 9h 
jab Inf. jab Inf. Dogra L. I. Sikh L. L 

bth Bttn., 16th Brit. | 5th Bttn. 14th Brit | 5th Bttu. 12th Brit. 5th Bttn. 10th Brit, 
Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brigade. Inf. Brig. 

Ist Bttn., 16th Ba-| lst Bttn, 14th Pun-|Ist Bttn., 12th | 1st Beto. 10h 
luch Ixf. jab Inf, Dogra L. I. Khattak L. 1. 

Divisional | Artillery. Divisional | Artillery. 


61st Btry., R. Div. 
Art; 


iy. 
62nd Btry., R. Div. 
: Arty. 


58rd ao R. Div. 
Art, 

54th Bury. 7 R. Div. 
Arty. 


45th Btry. R. Div. 
Arty. 

46th Bury., R. Div. 
Arty. 


37th Btry., R Div. 
Arty. 

38th Bury. R. Div. 
Arty. 


—— 


81st Btry. R. Corps 


Arty. 


Corps 
27th Btry. R. Corps| 
Arty. 
2nd Bttn. Corps of 
Guides. 


Troops. 


28rd Btry. R. Corps| 
Arty. 


19th Btry. R. Corps 
Arty. 


2nd Bein, )Sikh Pio- |" 


neers. 
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The foregoing table suggests the quartering of a brigade of 
infantry, 1 corps and 2 divisional batteries (from the same terri- 
torial division) of artillery at Mian Mir, Sialkot, Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar, Umballa, and Meerut, a battalion of Sikh Pioneers at 
Sialkot and one at Meerut, a battalion of the Guides at Pindi and 
one at Quetta, a whole division of infantry and 2 corps 
and 4 divisional batteries of artillery at Quetta, a whole 
division of infantry, 2 corps and 4 divisional batteries of 
artillery at Quetta, a cavalry brigade at Sialkot, Pindi, 
Meerut and Quetta. This would imply the transference of 
a regiment of British cavalry from Umballa to Quetta 
and a very considerable increase in the number of troops 
in the latter station. The troops from Mian Mir and Sialkot 
should be moved up to Dharmsala and into the Kashmir hills for 
the summer ; those from Pindi and Peshawar to Thoba, the Gullies 
and the hills about Murree; those from Meerut to Landour and 
the hills about Mussoorie and those from Umballa to Jutogh, 
Dagshai and the hills about Simla. With mountains attaining 
a height of 11,000 feet in its vicinity there should he no difficulty 
about finding a summer resort near Quetta. It is not meant that 
troops should be quartered in Quetta itself, the neigabourhood of 
Khelat, apparently, offers ample space for the cantonments or an 
encampment of a large body of troops and its climatic conditions 
are stated to be favorable all the year round. 

Besides these troops there must exist at these stations the 
necessary detachments of Sappers and Miners; transport, commis- 
sariat, medical and other subsidiary organizations, brigade, 
divisional and army corps staffs, stores and equipment, every- 
thing in fact to enable those troops to leave their stations within 
6 to 12 hours of receiving the order to Mobilize. If in addition 
there be attached to each division of infantry 2 squadrons of 
Native or Imperial Service Cavalry, say 1 squadron of each, on 
mobilization, Indian divisions and army corps in the field with 
the exception of the attached Pioncer battalions of the latter, will 
be exactly similar to the organizations of the home army. 

If it be considered undesirable for corps to remain always in 

Reliefs if necessary to the same stations, relief may be effected by 
becffected by whole di- the exchange of quarters between whole 
valons, “commands.” It would be necessary to the 
efficiency of these organizations that their units should not be sub- 
. Units not tobe sub- ject to periodic relief, to go further and make 
itct to periodic relief. them permanencies, would tend to damage tho 
the morale of other ‘corps. Under existing circumstances, the 
chance of a unit being included in the first line, depends, almost 
entirely, upon where it is quartered ; once having left a station, 
whose troops are included in the Ist or IInd army corps, there is 
small probability of its regaining that envied position, for some 
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time to come. To let it he known, however, that a unit incotpor- 
ated in the Ist or 2nd army corps would not be relieved, uptil 
it should be surpassed in efficiency, by another unit of the same 
“group,” would ensure that every corps would strive, either to 
wmaintain its position, or to supplant its fellow. 


Distribution of other troops. 


The distribution of the corps not included in the “ mobifized” 
Othe eatnar aa oe forces, should be effected with the object 
vide aii (1) of providing additional troops for the 
(1) additional troops for field, to serve either in the fighting line or 
ine eld ering. on the lines of communication and (2) of 
(2) froope for. ue, nes maintaining the internal repose of the 
(8) topreserve the inter- country during the prosecution of a great 
nal repose of the war, 
country iteelf. 


We have one dragoon guard, one lancer and two hussar re- 
giments for distribution between Lucknow, Secunderabad, Mhow 
and Bangalore, 8 corps (one from each territorial division) 16 
divisional (two from each territorial division) and 16 mountain 
(8 British and 8 Native) batteries of artillery and 32 battalions of 
British infantry (2 of each Rifles and Line Brigade) for distribu- 
aa throughout India Proper and subject to periodic relief in 

ndia. 

Of the Punjab army we have 2 battalions of each of the four 
Gurkha Regiments distributed between Lansdowne, Bakloh, Debra 
Dun and Abbottabad, 2 battalions of the 9th, 10th & 11th, “ groups” 
of Native infantry for service on the northern portion of the fro- 
tier, 2 battalions of the 15th and 16th “groups” Native in- 
fantry for service on the southern portion of the frontier and 
Sindh, and 2 battalions of the 5th, 6th, 7th 8th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th groups and a battalion of Sikh Pioneers for service 
any where in the Punjab or on the frontier as required. Also 
4 Sikh, 4 Punjabi and 1 Dogra-Rajput regiments of Native caval- 
ry, 4 for service on the frontier and 5 wherever required on the 
frontier or in the Panjab. While there would always be, under 
ordinary circumstances, a battalion of the Guides at Mardan. 

The distribution of the other regiments of cavalry and 
battalions of infantry of the armies of Hindustan and the Deccan 
and the organization of brigade and divisional districts has 
been already suggested in the list of regiments and column of 
“stations” given on previous pages. It is only necessary to fe- 
mark thatthe reduction of the number of Madras battalions at 
Secundrabad, from 4 to 2, is partly made good by apportioning 
2 battalions of the central India Division to Folarue: The troops 
quartered at these two places, would include one British and 
2 Native regiments of cavalry and 2 British and 4 Native batta- 
lions of-infantry, besides artillery, practically in one station. 
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The reduction of battalions of Native Infantry at Bombay 
and Madras, from 2 to 1, would, surely, not matter much; the 
battalion quartered at each place would not be withdrawn, on 
the outbreak of war, and the presence of a considerable force of 
volunteers and of such British battalions, as may be apportioned 
to them, should be sufficient for their protection in war. 

And this suggests the question of the volunteers. Situated 
as India is, with frontiers practically coterminous with those of 
the possessions of Eropean nations, she would be as equally justi- 
fied asany power of Continental Europe, in enforcing conscrip- 
tion. Such a step however, is not, for obvious reasons, to be 
dreamed of, either in the case of the Native of the country or 
the non-military European resident, but the law of the land might 
require—what, probably, no reasonable man would object to—that, 
every physically fit, non-military European resident, under the age 
of 40, being a born or naturalized British subject, should, with 
certain exceptions, serve in the volunteers and become “an effi- 
cient” within a stated time. Such a law would not be intended 
to inflict hardship, or even real inconvenicnce on anyone. There 
are, however, many in the big cities and towns, who lack the 
necessary patriotism, do not think is necessary, or are too selfishly 
lazy to do anything towards defending their country’s possessions 
and their own lives and property, who might very well be required 
to join the volunteers and so set free more highly trained men 
to meet an enemy more formidable than the malcontents of the 
country. : 

Mobilization for Minor Campaigns. 

The [ndian contingent for minor campaigns would not be re- 
quired to exceed 4 regiments of Native cavalry (2 from Hindustan 
and 2 from the Deccan ?), 4 (corps ?) batteries of artillery and 16 
battalions (1 from each of the 17th to 32nd groups) of Native 
infantry. 

Mobilization of the Indian Army. 


Ist Line. 


Units. Total strength. Service. | Depot. 

British Cavalry Regts. 750 men with the colors. 600 150 
250 reservists from home. we 250 

400 


British Infantry Batts. 1250 actives (including 350 
old soldiers of the brigade 
special eompany) 250 (in time 1000 250 


$75) reserves, 250 
500 
Native Cavalry Regts. 789 men to tes 600 189 


Native Infantry Battns. | 912 actives, 236 reserves. 1uov 143 
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N. B.—on mobilization the unfit and superfluous men of the 
4 troops of horse artillery would be gathered in one depot. 


The unfit and superfluous men of the 1 corps and 2 division- 
al batteries of each territorial division of artillery would be 
gathered in one divisional depot. 


The unfit and superfluous men of the Guides Cavalary and 
Infantry would be gathered in one depot at Mardan. 

The unfit and superfluous men of the Sikh Pioneers would be 
gathered at ono depot at Mian Mir. 

One regiment (the 22nd Hindustanis?) of the 8th Native 
cavalry brigade would take the field 600 strong, one squadron 
being attached to each infantry division and 189 men being left 
in depot at Pindi. 

British cavalry regiments and infantry battalions would not 
wait for their reserves, these would be attached to their depots on 
their arrival in the country. Battalions of Native infantry would 
be made up to war strength as rapidly as possible either from their 
own reserves or from the other battalions of the same strength 
their depots being afterwards completed. 


Mobilization of the 2nd Line. 


To provide additional troops forthe Ist line, to guard the 
lines of communication, or for detached duties. 


Cavalry. 
2nd Sikh Cavalry, 5th Sikh Cavalry, 8th Punjab Cavalry, 
11th Panjab Cavalry, 25th Bombay Cavalry, 28th Madras Cavalry. 


Artillery. 


7th Battery R. Division Artillery, 15th Battery R. Division 
Artillery, 23rd Battery R. Division Artillery, 31st Battery R. 
Division Artillery, 39th Battery R. Division Artillery, 47th 
Battery R. Division Artillery, 55th Battery R. Division Artillery, 
63rd Battery R. Division Artillery. 


4th Battery R. Corps Artillery, 12th Battery R. Corps 


Artillery, 20th Battery R. Corps Artillery, 28th Battery R. Corps, 
Artillery. 


Ist Battery R. Mountain Artillery, 3rd Battery R. Mouniaia 


Artillery, 5th Battery K. Mountain Artillery, 7th Battery R. Mout 
tain Artillery. 


Ist Battery N. Mountain Artillery, 8rd Battery N. Mountais 


Artillery, 5th Battery N. Mountain Artillery, 7th Battery dD 
Mountain Artillery. 
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Infantry. 
6 Battalions of the Rifles, 2nd to 16th groups of jjBritish in- 
fantry. 
2nd battalions of the Ist to 16th Groups of Native infantry. 
1st and 2nd Battalions of the Madras Pioneers. 


The Mobilization of Native cavalry and infantry units would 
be the same as those of the Ist line troops. 

British and Native mountain batteries would be completed for 
service from those not here included and transfer to them all unfit 
men. 

Divisional and corps batteries, and battalions of British in- 
fantry might take the field without waiting for their reserves being 
completed afterwards, but, 8 British battalions could not cross the 
frontier, until the arrival of a corresponding number of battalions 
from England and the Mediterranean. 

Each British battalion 900 strong on receiving 250 (in time 
875) reservists would be completed to 1000 men for the field and 
leave 150 in depot. 

Mobilization of the 3rd Line. 
For the preservation of Internal repose. 

Supposing that 8 additional battalions for India would be forth- 
coming on the outbreak of a great war they might be obtained 
by sending out to India the 4 Imperial battalions in the British 
Islands, 1 from Gilraltar, 2 from Malta and 1 from Egypt, sending 
8 Native battalions, 2 to Gilraltar, 2 to Malta and 4 to Egypt. 

Depots. ; 

British Cavalry 4 Depots (viz. 1 Dragoon Guard, 1 Lancer 
and 2 Hussar) at Sialkot, Meerut, Pindi and Quetta. 

Native Cavalry 5 Depots (viz. 1_ Sikh, 1 Punjab, 1 Dogra- 
Rajput-Jat, 1 Ranghur-Hindustani Mahomedan and 1 Bombay- 
Madras) at Pindi, Quetta, Sialkot, Meerut and Secunderabad. 

British Infantry 16 Depots (viz. 1 to each “group” ) at 
Mian-Mir 2, Sialkot 2, Pindi 2 Peshawar 2, Umballa 2, Meerut 
2 and Quetta 4. 

Horse Artillery 1 Depot at Quetta. 

Corps and Divisional Artillery 8 Depots (viz 1 for each terri- 
torial Division of Artillery) at Mian Meer, Sialkot, Pindi, 
Peshawar, Umballa, Meerut, and Quetta 2. 

British Mountain Artillery 2 Depots at Pindi and Quetta. 

Native Mountain Artillery 2 Depots at Pindi and Quetta, 

Native Infant ry Ist.to 82nd Groups 16 Depots (viz. 2 Gurkha, 
2 Sikh, 1 Sikh-Khattak, 1 Dogra, 2 Panjabis, 1 Brahmin- 
Rajput, 1 Jat-Rohilla, 1 Rajput, 1 Ranghur-Moghul, 2 Bombay and 
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2 Madras) at Mian Mir, Sialkot, Pindi, Peshawar, Umballa, Meerat, 
Quetta 2 Calcutta 2, Bolarum 2, Bombay, Poonah, Secunderabad + 
and Madras. 


Guides Depot, Mardan; Sikh Poineers, Mian-Mir; Bombay 
Marines, Bombay; Madras Pioneers, Bangalore; (each with two 
battalions of 1000 men away and being composed of 3 battalions 
each of 912 actives and and 236 reservists) Guides 189 cavalry 
1444 infantry, the others 1444 infantry each. 

Each British battalion in India would receive 250 reservists. 
Each Imperial Regiment would receive 500 reservists, supposing 
that the 8 battalions sent to India consisted of one from each regi- 
ment, the others not being required to take the field would re 
quire 100 men to bring them up to full war strength, the balance 
of 400 men might be apportioned to the battalions sent to India, 
on arrival, 1300 strong, each would divide its 500 unfit and 
superfluous men between 2 brigade depots. 


Punjab Depots—Illustration Pindi. 


Units. Actives, | Reserves. |Mobilized. | Depot. 
Hussar Regiment 1st Line oy 750 250 600 400 
Hussar Regiment 3rd Line es 750 250 600 400 
i 800 
- Sth Bttn. Sth Brit. Inf. Brig. 1st Line.| 1250 250° 1000 500 
6th , 4 »  » 2ndLine| 900 250 1000 150 
7th ,, e 5 » 8rd Line. 900 250 800 350 
2Superfluous men 3rd Imp. Regt. set ove as 250 
1250 

Sth, 6th, and 7th Bttns 6th Brit. 
Inf. Brig, numbers as in Sth Brig, 3050 750 2800 1,000 
4 Superfluous men 3rd Imp. Regt. ast ose es 250 
1.250 
6 Battns of the Sth & 6th Sikh Inf} 5,472, | 1,416 | 5,600. | 1,285 
1st to 6th Sikh Cavalry. 4,734. nil 3,600. 1,134 


—_ 


From depots of such strength it should be possible to put 2 
squadrons of cavalry from each of the British and Native cavalry 


depots and a weak battalion from each of the British and Native 
infantry depots. 
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Army of Hindustan Depots. 


A depot to aren 6 battalions or 2 groups would be formed by 
one battalion in each group taking the field 1000 strong and 2 of 
800 men leaving 1,688 men in the depot. 

Army of the Deccan Depots, 


A depot to every 6 battalions or 2 eee would be formed by - 
the three battalions of each group taking the field 800 strong leay- 
ing-2,088 men in the depot. 


Formations of 3rd Line. 


For the Mediterranean. 
Ast Bttn. 17th Brah- 1st Bttn. 19th Ro- 1st Bttn. 21st Raj- 1st Bttn. 23rd Raj- 


mins. hillas. puts, puta, 
Ist Bttn. 18th Raj- lst Bttn. 20th Ist Bttn. 22nd Ran- 1st Bttn. 24th Mog: 
puta. Jata. ghurs. huls, 


The N. W. Frontiers, 


20th Infantry Bri- 19th Infantry Bri- 18th aed Bri- 17th Infantry Bri- 


gade. gade gade. 
7th Bttn. 7th Brit. 7th Bttn. 5th Brit, 7th Bttn. 8rd Brit. 7th Bttn. Rif. Brit. 
Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brigade. 
3rd Bttn. 7th Sikhs. $rd Bttn. 5th Sikhs Sea utte. 8rd Gur- 3rd Bttn. Ist Gur-. 
has. khas,  * 
8rd Bttn. 8th Sikhs. 3rd Bttn. 6th Sikhs. or Bite: 4th Gur- 3rd Bttn. 2nd Gur- 
a8, khas. 
lst Bttn. 28th Bom- let Bttn.27th Bom- 1st Bttn. 26th Bom- 1st Bttn.25th Bom- 
bay. Inf. bay Inf. bay Inf. bay Inf. 


4th Btry. N. Mont. 4th Btry. R. Mont. 2nd Batty.N, Mont. 2nd Bttry.R. Mont- 
Arty. Arty. Arty. Arty. 


28rd Rohilla Cav- 6th Sikh Cavalry. para eaeos 3rd Sikh Cavalry. 
alry. a 


24th Infantry Bri- 23rd Infantry Bri- 22nd Infantry Bri- 21st Infantry Bri- 


gade. gade. gade, gade, 

7th Btton 15th Brit 7th Bttn. 13th Brit. 7th Bttn. 11thBrit. 7th Bttn. 9th Brit, 
Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. 

8rd Bttn. 15th Pun- 8rd Bttn. 13th Pun- 3rd Bttn. 11th Do- 3rd Bttn. 9th Sikh 
jabis. jabis. gra L. Inf. Lt. Inf. 

8rd Bttn. 16th Ba- 3rd Bttn.14th Pun- 8rd ttn. 12th Dog- 3rd_ Bttn. 10th 
luchis. jabis. ra L. Inf. Khattak L. L 

Ist Bttn 32nd Ma- Ist Bttn.3lst Ma- Ist. Bttn 30th Ma- 1st Bttn.29th Mad- 
dras Inf. dras Inf, dras Inf. ras Infy. 


8th Btry. N. Mont- 8th Btry. R. Mont. 6th Btry. N. Mont. 6th Btry, R, Mont, 
Arty. Arty. Arty. Arty. 


17th Jat Cavalry, 12thPunjab Caval- 14th Dogra Caval- 9th Punjab Caval- 
ry. ory ry. 
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The Punjab. 
Peshawar. Rawal Pindi. Sialkot. Mian Mir. 
2Sqdns lst Hussar 2 Sqdns, Dgn. Gd. 
Depot. Depot. 
2 Sqdns. Sikh Cav. 1Sqdn. Dogra Cav. 
Depot. 4 Sada! Jat Depot 
Vv. 


7th Brit. Inf. Brig. 5th Brit. Inf. Brig. 
Dep. Bttn, Dep Bttn. 


8th Brit. Inf. Brig. 6th Brit. Inf. Brig. 


Dep. Bttn. 


3rd Brit. Inf. Brig. Rifles. Brig. Dep, 
Dep. Bttn. Btta. 


4th Brit. Inf. Brig. 2nd Brit. Inf. Brig. 
Dep. Bttn, Dep Litto. 


Dep. Bttn. 
4th Sikh. Dep. Bttn 8rd Sikh. Dep.Bttn 2nd Gurkha Depot. 1st Gurkha Dep 
Bttn. Bttn. 


16th Battry. R. 8th Bttry. R. Corps 
Corps. Arty. Arty. 


Quetta. Meerut. Umballa 


2 Sqdns. 2nd Hus- 2nd Sqdns, Lancer 


sar Depot. Depot. 
2SqdnsPunjabCav, Ist Sqdn, ] 
Depot. Ranghurs, 
Ist Sydn. } Depot 
Hindusta- | 
nis, J 


15th Brit, Inf, Brig, 13th Brit. Inf, Brig. 11th Brit. Inf. Brig, 9th Brit, Inf. Bri 


Dep. Bttn. Dep, Bttn. Dep. Bttn. Dep. Bttn. 
16th Brit. Inf. Brig, 14th Brit. Inf. Brig, 12th Brit Inf. Brig, 10th Brit. Inf. Brig. 
Dep. Bttn. Dep. Bttn. Dep. Bttn. Dep. Bttn. 
8th PunjabInf,Dep 7thPunjabIn£.Dep- 6th Dogra Depot 5th Sikh Khattak 
Bttn, Btta. Bttn, Dep. Buta. 


82nd. Bttry, R. 24th ih Beey: R, Corps 
Corps Art, 


A 
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TTindustan. 
21st Ranghur Ca- The British Cay. 15th Rajput Cavalry. 
valry. Regt. from Lucknow. 

7th Bttn. 8th Brit. 7th Bttn. 6th Brit. (7th Bttn. 4th Brit. 7th Bttn. 2nd Brit- 
Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. : 
2nd Bttn. 20th Jat 2nd Bttn. 19th Ro- | 2th Bttn. 18th Raj. 2nd Bttn. 17th 
Tnfantry. hilla Inf. put Inf. Brahmin Inf. 

Srd Bttn 20th Jat 8rd Bttn. 19th Ro- | 3rd Battn. 18th 8rd Bttn. 17th 
Infantry. hilla Inf. Rajput. Inf. Brahmin Inf. 

16th Btty. R. Div. | 8th Bttry. R. Div. 5 
Arty. Arty. 
24th Moghul The British Caval- 18th Jat Cavalry. 
Cavalry. ty Regt. from Se- 
Ps cunderabad. 
7th Bttn. 16thBrit. 7th Bttn. 14th Brit. | 7th Bttn 12th Brit. 7th Bttn. 10th Brit. 
Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig. Inf. Brig- Inf. Brig. 
2nd Bttn. 24th Mo- 2nd Bttn. 23rd Raj- | 2nd. Bttn.22ndRan- 2nd Bttn. 21st Raj- 
ghul Inf. put. Inf. ghur Inf. put Inf. 
3rd Bttn. 24th Mo- 8rd Bttn. 28rd Raj- | 3rdBttn. 22nd Ran, 8rd Bttn. 21st Raj- 
ghul Inf. put Inf. ghur. Inf. put Inf. 
32nd Btty. K. Div. Arty. 24th Bttry. R. Div. Arty. 
The Deccan. 


27th Bombay Cavalry The British Cavalry. 26th Bombay Cavalry. 
Regt trom Mhow. 
let Bttn. 4th Impe- lat Bttn. 3rd Impe- {Ist Bttn 2nd Im- Ist Bttn. lat Im- 


tial. - rial Regt. perial Regt. perial Reg. 
2nd Bttn, p 28th 2nd Bttn. 27th | 2nd Bttn.) 26th 2nd Bttn. ) 25th 
Bom- Bom- } Bom- Bom- 
3rd Bttn. ) bayInf. 3rd Bttn. ) baylnf.| 3rd Bttn.) bayInf 8rd Bttn. ) bayInf 


48th Bttry. R. Div. Arty. 40th Bttry. R. Div. Arty. 


3th Madzas Cavalry, The British Cavalry 29th Madras Cavalry. 
Regt. from Ban- 
galore. 
Ist Bttn. 8th Lmpe-. Ist Bttn. 7th Impe- | 1st Bttn, 6th Impe- ° Ist Bttn. 5th Impe- 
rial Regt. rial Regt. rial Regt. rial Regt. 

2nd Bttn. ) 32nd = 2nd Bttn. ) 3st 2nd Bttn. ) 30th 2nd Bttn.) 29th 
Madras Madras Madras { Madras 

8rd Bttn. ) Inf. 3rd Bttn. ) Inf. 8rd Bttn. Inf. 8rd Bttn.) Inf. 


64th Bttry. R. Div. Art. 66th Bttry. R. Div, Art. 
. 
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The scheme of reorganization put forward in these pages ap- 
pears to the author to.meet the requirements of the Empire and 
though, by no means the best conceivable, even to his understand- 
ing, the most we can hope for under present conditions. 


Others have advocated the adoption of conscription in the 
British Islands, but, it does not appear to the author that our pre- 
sent army is too small but rather that it is too big, that its energy 
has been allowed to expend itself in numbers instead of efficiency. 
As has been Said before, the possession of the most powerful army 
in the world would not save the country if the command of the 

- seas were lost, for its bread is upon the waters and the destruction 
of the British Navy must entail the submission of the people. 
For all purposes short of meeting a regular invasion an efficient 
army, of the size advocated, appears sufficient—an army able to 
provide 125,000 combatants for field operations and the same num- 
ber for the defence of places. 


With India, however, it is a different matter, her frontiers 
are practically conterminous with those of powerful neighbcurs 
and it is impossible to cite one instance in which neighbouring 
powers have not, at some time or other, been engaged in hostiii- 
ties. A frank recognition of her position and a manly ende:vour 
to safeguard her, constitutes no threat, it is a duty and would 
be doing what others so situated have done. 


Competent authorities declared, after the Mutiny, that India 
could never be safe with less than 80,000 British soldiers in the 
country and, it may fairly be said that, subsequent events have 
nearly doubled her requirements in that direction. Our means, 
however, and our needs must always limit our ambitions, we can 
only provide that our means shall realize their fullest value. 


Roughly speaking India pays to England a million a year for 
the purchase of ordnance, stores and clothing, pay of regiments 
on voyage out and home and for sea transport charges and } of 
a million for British recruits. The last sum the authors of “Impe- 
rial Defence ” declare to be “ simply a tribute paid by India to 
the War Office for the privilege of receiving British regiments . 
on loan, at India’s expense, from the moment they leave England 
until they are safely landed back again.” If India were allowed 
to purchase her stores in the cheapest market, the periodic move- 
ment of complete units were abolished, a somewhat lengthened 
term of color’s service in India were adopted and the “tribute” 
remitted, it would be possible to add 15,000 men to the British 
army in India without increasing the military budget. 

The reforms advocated include the organization of higher 
units in peace, the provision of an elasticity in® our oryaui- 
zation which is necessary to enable it to meet the fluctuating 
requirements ef the empire as a whole, without disturbing tke 
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army organizations of its parts, and the reduction or abolition 
of unnecessary portions and the development of others. 

In the Native army the reforms comprise, in addition, not 
necessarily the adoption of the “class regiment” system, but 
the class double company in the infantry and the class squad- 
ronin the cavalry. 

In conclusion it must be remarked that the opinions and 
ideas contained in the foregoing pages are based upon the p-rusal 
of such literature as chances in the way of regimental officers, 
undertaken for pleasure and not for any specific purpose, and there- 
fore, ill directed and wanting in system ; the notes that from time 
to time were made on that literature record in some instances the 
anthor’s exact words, in others his general meaning, but in none 
his name, hence it is that some will find themselves misquoted, 
and others unacknowledged, to all such an apology is due and is 
humbly offered. 5 
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ON THE TACTICAL TRAINING IN DISTRICT CONCEN- 
TRATIONS BEST FITTED OF PREPARING THE 
ARMY OF INDIA FOR WAR. 

(1) AGAINST A CIVILIZED ENEMY. 

(2) AGAINST SAVAGE TRIBES IN MOUNTAIN AND JUNGLE 
WARFARE, 

BY CAPTAIN W. G. HAMILTON, EAST LANCASHIRE REGIMENT. 
( Nihil Sine labore.”) 


“ On the tactical training in District Concentrations best fitted 
for preparing the Army of India for war”— 

I.—For the proper consideration of this subject it is neces- 
sary to preface with a brief explanation of 
what is meant by “ District Concentrations.” 
for, on this point the feasibility of any suggestions mainly turns. 
A District Concentration, then, is the concentration of troops of 
the Military District at q selected station within the District, 
usually the head-quarter station, for purposes of instruction. To 
the troops properly belonging to the District are frequently added 
corps moving in relief, and passing through at the time, or even 
available corps from neigubouring Districts. The number of troops 
attending a District Concentration varies from an Infantry Brigade 
to one or two Divisions, with Cavalry and Artillery more or less 
in proportion, 

A fixed allotment of money is placed at the disposal of the 
General Officer Coramanding, from which all expenses directly due 
to the District Concentration have to be met. This amount varies 
according to circumstances, but it may be taken for granted that it 
is only made suthcient for requirements by the exercise of a rigid 
economy,  Hersin then we have one of the main factors of milita- 
tion in carrying out tactical training at District Concentrations. 
The other main factor partly also dependent on the first—is time. 
The duration of a camp of instruction is usually one month. lor 
various reasons, which are sufficiently apparent to make it unne- 
cessury to discuss them here, this period is a suitable one and can 
be accepted without question, Excluding days of arrival and de- 
parture, Sunday ond other rest days, this gives us a maximum of, 
say twenty five working days. 

Considerations, therefore, of time and money must enter large- 
ly into the calculations of every officer entrusted with the arrange- 
ment of camp of instruction. The question which presents itself 
is—with a strictly limited amount of money, ina limited time, 


Preliminary. 


NOTE.--This Essay was placed second in the Gold Medal competition for 1894. 
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what shall be the nature and extent of the tactical training of the 
troops assembled, and how shall this training be practically carried 
out? In brief—‘twhat to teach, and how to teach it.” 

II.—Since strict economy in time and money are so essential 

Time of year for if any practical results are to be achieved, a brief 
concentration. digression as to the time of year for camps of 
instruction will not be out of place. The combined working of all 
arms under service conditions, being the keystone of any system of 
tactical training, should logically be carried out at the end ofa 
progressive course of practical instruction. The climatic condi- 
tions of Europe enable the period of military activity to be brought 
to a fitting close in autumn when the weather is fine and the crops 
are off the ground ; unfortunately it is otherwise with us in India 
The hot weather and rains, whether spent in plains or hills, must 
be more or less a close season corresponding to the winter time 
in Europe. From the middle of October to the middle of March 
is, with a few limitations, the period of Military activity, the 
season for continuous out-door training, 

The months of February or March should, therefore, logically 
speaking, be devoted to camps of instruction ; but this cannot be. 
In Upper India the weather is still sufficiently cool but the crops 
are hich, and movement of troops would be hopelessly cramped or 
the bill for damage enormous. In January the crops are not 30 
serious a consideration, but in that month almost invariably occut 
the winter rains, which have killed or fatally crippled many a pro- 
mising camp in the last few years. The objects of the concentra 
tion will best be attained if camps are held before the winter ruins, 
that is any time between the middle of October and Christmas Dar. 
The imost suitable time is, then, the month ending about 15th 
December for the plains and rather earlier for the hills. The climate 
is then cool and dry, the ground is at its best for manceuvres, the 
vabi crops being either not up or just springing, and no harm 
speak of is done even by guns or cavalry. All minor damages are 
speedily rectified when the rain falls soon after. 

To hold a camp any time atter the Ist January, is to court 
failure, to risk without adequate gain the loss of hard-got money 
and still more valuable time. The opportunities for combined we 
tical training are few and fleeting. Every day of the short avail- 
able time must be occupied, every penny spent must yield a tang- 
ible result, thus, and thus only can district concentrations jusilly 
their existence as practical schools of instruction in war. 

L1—We can assume that a District Concentration bas, then, 

Extent of tactical been fixed at a suitable time and that cone 
training possible, quently we can reckon on 20 to 25 workin 
days. That also a sufficient allotment has been mude to enabie 4 
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troops to be in standing camp for part of the time and perhaps to 
manwuvre away from Contonments for a week or so, Funds will 
seldom admit of more than this, but if the training of the troops 
before and during the Camp is carried out carefully, thoroughly, 
and above all systematically, the opportunities for instruction will 
be numerous and valuable. It is no use speculating on what 
might or might not be done with unlimited funds, when it can be 
shuwn that the highest possible value in tactical and general 
training for war has been got out of the money under existing 
conditions, (and experience scarcely warrants such a conclusion 
a’ present) it may be time to put forward a more ambitious annual 
programing: Until then we must cut our coat according to the 
cloth. 

Time, as we have seen, is limited. It is impossible, even if it 
were desirable, to impart to the troops instruction or training—in 
in any sense of the word—in the whole series of practical exer- 
cises, termed tactical, or the art of handling troops in the field. 
The camp of instruction is the college, not the preparatory school. 
It is not the time for teaching the battalion, the battery, or the 
cavalry regiment, the drill and tactics of their several arms. To 
this extent the troops should be perfect, or they cannot derive the 
full benefits of the higher training which the District Concentra- 
tion is intended to afford. 

It may be desirable to give troops from the hills or elsewhere 
a little preliminary training in working under the conditions of 
the plains, and vice versa, but such period should if possible be 
Preliminary and extra to the regular District Concentration. 
Doubtless at the camp thvre will be many opportunities, and most 
valuable opportunities, of applying practically what has been learnt 
previously, but it must be remembered, that the Camp is the time 
for testing not for acquiring elementary knowledge. We may go 
even farther than this. We may reasonably expect to find among 
offers and men a certain proficiency in more extended practical 
Work than can be acquired on the parade ground only. For troops 
are seldom now-a-days cuntoned in isolated stations, but for the 
most part in brigades, consisting of troops of all arms, handy and 
useful commands, possessing a capability for useful training which 
should not be lost sight of. Cavalry and Artillery have their spe- 
Cial camps of instruction, in the special duties of the arm. The 
march of corps to the camp affords opportunities for practical 
minor tactics of all kinds. Outpost, reconnoitring, advance and 
Tear puard work, all these can Le practised frequently. To enable 
this to be done carefully and thoroughly, without harassing the 
wen, it is very advisable to allow at least one halt a week in addi- 
tion to Sundays. The slight extra expense, debitable to the Camp 
allomeat, would be fully justificd by results. The time of year 
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uno such thing,” say he “as an Independent Cavalry, but there 
is divisional cavalry, there is a cavalry of the Army Corps, and 
there is a cavalry of the army.”* There is no overlooking here of 
the value of the cavalry on the battle field, either opposed to ca- 
walty or to the other arms, but there is a distinct reminder that 
iall action of cavalry must be subservient to the common interest 
‘at stake, and that independent action, unconnected with the gene- 

“talaim in view, is almost as bad as absolute inaction. 
V1—The Times military correspondent, in his able series of 
How rectified. letters on the German manceuvres of last 
year, ascribes, in the opening letter, the suc- 
ces of the Germans in 1870 very largely to their knowledge of 
how to use their men in combination, as opposed to the ignorance 
of the French Commanders in this respect, and lays great stress 
onthe fact that combination among all ranks, and among all 
amas, is the keynote of German strategy and tactics of the 
preent day.t While far from desiring a lavish umitation of 
n tactics and German methods, still I think we have some- 
‘thing to learn in the thorough, systematic, and progressive way 
fm which the German training is carried out. The several arms 
having been thoroughly grounded during May, June and July, 
‘in their special tactics, by a progressive series of 80 to 100 tactical 
etercizes, the three arms are, during the manceuvre period invari- 
ably worked together progressively, first a regiment (3 battalions) 
wih Cavalry and guns and so on to an Army Corps. Cavalry are 
combined with infantry on outpost duty, ten cavalry men to each 
me company, two troopers to each picquet, while for general 
rorka few cavalry are attached to each battalion. Such sub- 
vision may not be even desirable with our comparatively small, 
1 hence comparatively more valuable, force of cavalry but the 

‘ple underlying the system is well worthy of imitation. 
Vil—Bearing in mind, then that in all our work at the camp 
lof tactical the tactical training of the three arms in com- 
we ofcivi- bination, and speaking generally mutual co- 
» first com- operation in the widest acceptance of the term, 
is the main object to be attained, let us consider 
ve should and can teach to prepare the troops for war. 
\ with the question in the first instance as it affects 
‘t war against a civilized enemy, considering later 
‘ions should be introduced in the general plan in 
‘ng for war against savage tribes. 

“tactical instruction to meet a civilized enemy is 
1e. It comprises every subject connected with 
g-in, or preparatory to, action, and as these 


-" Quoted in A. and N. Gazette, 7-10-98. 
September 1898,—October and November, 
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when instructional camps must, as we have seen, be held, is per- 
haps somewhat early in the season from an instructional point of 
view, nevertheless, if the best use is made of such opportunities as 
there are in the hot weather, and if the month of cold weather 
immediately preceding the camps is used for systematic prelimi- 
nary training, the troops should join the camp ready to receive 
the sort of training which it is the subject of this essay to ex- 
lain. 
i IV.—The main object of a District Concentration should be 

Principal ol,ject of the tactical training of the various arms in 
District Concentrations. combination, and generally a training in 
mutual co-operation between every unit engaged. There are 
other subsidiary advantages gained by concentrating troops to- 
gether, under the General's eye, and in association with each other, 
but tactical training for war must be the principal object, a train- 
ing which shall benefit all arms and all ranks. — It is a princi- 
ple to be hammered into everyone that co-operation is essential 
to success, that a force of any kind is like a polo or football team. 
As every pliyer has his special place in the game, and must play 
for the side and not for his own hand, so also the cavalry, and 
artillery and the infantry of a force co-operate and play into 
each others hands if the game of war is to be won. This co-opera- 
tion is the more essential against a Kuropean enemy who plays the 
game, but even against a savage and unskilled opponent, unable 
perhaps to take advantage of our mistakes, it will not be disputed 
that combined action is a necessity to real success. 

V.—A tactical unison between all arms of the service must 
then he the keynote of the training at a Dis 
trict Concentration. It is a point which, 
theoretically admitted, is all too seldom practised, and it requires 
constant practice. The few customary days of combined work are 
sufficient only to show where the weakness lies, not to remedy it. 
The remarks of Sir Evelyn Wood on the action of the Cavalry in 
the Wiltshire Summer Mancuvres of 1893, seem to have a fami- 
liar sound. The Cavalry are noted here as “always having bat- 
tles on their own account, the Infantry and the General Command- 
ing getting little or vague information.” The want of co-oper- 
tion between Cavalry was also commented on. Such faults arise 
solely from want of practice in working with other arms from the 
beginning. Unless a cavalry squadron has learnt how to ¢0- 
operate with an infantry battalion, a Cavalry Division will never 
know how to co-operate with an Army Corps. And in our set 
viee the Division and Army Corps will probaoly find themselves 
thrown together for the first time when in the actual presence of 
the enemy. A saying of General Billot, when criticising the 
French maneuvres of last year, is well worthy of record. * There 


Present ehortcomings. 
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is no such thing,” say he “as an Independent Cavalry, but there 
is divisional cavalry, there is a cavalry of the Army Corps, and 
there is a cavalry of the army.”* There is no overlooking here of 
the value of the cavalry on the battle field, either opposed to ca- 
valry or to the other arms, but there is a distinct reminder that 
all action of cavalry must be subservient to the common interest 
at stake, and that independent action, unconnected with the gene- 
ral aim in view, is almost as bad as absolute inaction. 
VI—The Times military correspondent, in his able series of 
How rectified. letters on the German manceuvres of last 
year, ascribes, in the opening letter, the suc- 
cess of the Germans in 1870 very largely to their knowledge of 
how to use their men in combination, as opposed to the ignorance 
of the French Commanders in this respect, and lays great stress 
on the fact that combination among all ranks, and among all 
arms, is the keynote of German strategy and tactics of the 
present day.t While far from desiring a lavish imitation of 
German tactics and German methods, still I think we have some- 
thing to learn in the thorough, systematic, and progressive way 
in which the German training is carried out. The several arms 
having been thoroughly grounded during May, June and July, 
in their special tactics, by a progressive series of 80 to 100 tactical 
exercises, the three arms are, during the manoeuvre period invari- 
ably worked together progressively, first a regiment (3 battalions) 
with Cavalry and guns and so on to an Army Corps. Cavalry are 
combined with infantry on outpost duty, ten cavalry men to each 
outpost company, two troopers to each picquet, while for general 
work a few cavalry are attached to each battalion. Such sub- 
division may not be even desirable with our comparatively small, 
and hence comparatively more valuable, force of cavalry but the 
principle underlying the system is well worthy of imitation. 
Vil—Bearing in mind, then that in all our work at the carnap 
Method of tactical the tactical training of the three arms in com- 
trainiag. Case of civil. bination, and speaking generally mutual co- 
ized warfare first con- operation in the widest acceptance of the term, 
mdered. is the main object to be attained, let us consider - 
first what we should and can teach to prepare the troops for war. 
We will deal with the question in the first instance as it affects 
preparation for war against a civilized enemy, considering later 
what modifications should be introduced in the general plan in 
the case of training for war against savage tribes. 
The range of tactical instruction to meet a civilized enemy is 
not difficult to define. It comprises every subject connected with 
the handling of troops-in, or preparatory to, action, and as these 


* “ Progrés Militaire.” Quoted in A. and N. Gazette, 7-10-93. 
+ “The Times.” 11th September 1893,—October and November. 
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subjects are dealt with in every treatise on tactics, re-iteration is 
unnecessary. All such treatises whether by English or foreign 
authors almost without exception pre-suppose a civilized enemy 
armed with modern arms of precision. The difficulty is scarcely 
what to teach, but what not to teach. What to practise during 
the few available days of the District Camp, and what of necessity 
to assume as already learnt. We must take it for granted that 
battalions, batteries, and cavalry regiments have been carefully 
and practically grounded in the tactics of their special arm, From 
this point, instruction at the District Concentration will begin. 


Day by day, then, ina systematically graduated course, the 
troops should be worked in combination, carrying out definite 
tactical exercises. Such training must be built up gradually 
from the foundation. 

Unless this is done the tactical combination of the three arms 
will, when put to practical test, be found of that unsound aw in- 
coherent nature too often manifested at present. 

VIIL—The days of the camp should there- 


First instructional 


period. fore be taken up with exercises somewhat as 
tollows:— 
4 Troop cavalry, and 2 Companies infantry v. the same. 
ditto, ... 2 Companies infantry v. 2 companies infantry and 2 guns. 


1 Troop Cavalry. 4 Battalion 4 Battalion v. the same. 
1 Squadron Cavalry, 1 Battalion 14 Battalion v. the same. 

Many similar combinations, will present themselves ani the 
various exorcises that can be carried out by such forces are endliss. 

Thus fer may, for convenience, be termed ‘The first instruc- 
tional period. ” 

It might last five to seven working days, and should include 
the execution by night of two or three tactical exercises, or the ex- 
ecution of preparatory movements at night. As far as possible 
each little force should be complete in itself and frequently man- 
euvre with signallers, medical arrangements, reserve ammunition, 
and occasionally even with its light baggage represented by the num- 
ber of transport animals required to convey it. 


IX. —For instructional purposes the first period is the most 
‘Advantages of small important one, and it should not be curtailed. 
combinations at first. If the duration of the camp is less than antic- 
ated, the latter portion, but not the beginning, 
is the part to cut short The reasons why the first period, 
suggested, is so important are because with small forces:— 
(1) Instruction of all kinds is more easily imparted to * 
smal] than to a large number. The supervision can be thorough 
and mistakes can be seen and corrected. 
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(2) A complete tactical exercise can be worked out under 
service conditions, within the limits of a drill. More than this ; 
several tactical exercises can be worked out consecutively without 
covering too much ground, or over-fatiguing the men. 


{3). Every man of the force can be actively engaged in tac- 
tical exercise, #. ¢., every man has an opportunity of learning 
something practical. With larger forces some portion, of necessity, 
will not be engaged. and it frequently happens that more than half 
the force knows nothing of what is going on. 


(4). Comparatively junior officers get plenty of practice in 
commanding mixed forces, and all ranks have opportunities of 
watching and learning something about the tactics of arms other 
than their own. 


The recent introduction of examinations in this subject for 
senior Officers indicates what is expected, and no proficiency or self 
confidence can be expected without frequent opportunities for 
practice. 


X. From the first period we pass on progressively to a 
Second and third im Second instructional period, in which the com- 
structional period. binations can be stronger, but the instruction 
is still under the brigadier. For instance, if 
the mixed brigade consist of four battalions of Infantry, one 
or two batteries of artillery and a regiment of Cavalry a large 
number of tactical exercises can be carried out with varied 
combinations on either side. Five days and one night or so might 
be devoted to this period. Later on, complete brigades (mixed 
Brigades) should oppose each other, for say five days, and this we 
may terin the third and last instructional period. The most suit- 
able method of camping the troops, for convenience of tactical in- 
struction, is discussed later. It is a question of considerable 
importance when so much instraction is to be got through in a 
limited time. 


It must be borne in mind that itis simply for convenience of 
classification that the time of the camp is divided into several 
periods.” Eazh period follows the other without a break in logi-- 
cal sequence, but it is convenient for several reasons to divide the 
camp period in some such way. The latter periods give practice 
in command to more senior officers, and further practice to sub- 
ordinates and troops. The latter, however, will now have longer 
marches and less fighting, they will have a foretaste of the real 
hardship of war, when weeks of hard work may or may not end 
in a fight. They have fewer opportunities of practice in actual tactics 
but more perhaps in other subjects of a soldier’s training, equally 
important with tactics but beside the present consideration, 
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XI.—If money permits, the final time at the camp is best 
occupied in“out manoeuvres” when part of the 
troops are pited against the other. They will 

lay the game of war, under service conditions, under a gener! 
idea, modified as circumstances require, with as free a hand as por 
sible to manceuvre anywhere, and to do anything to gain their 
end. This is the final examination as it were for all engaged in 
the camp, for commanders and for men, when the value of the pre 
vious three weeks, instruction is put to the test. A short cam 
paign like this based on a practical scheme which will entail the 
maximum actual fighting without binding commanders too rigidiy 
to any fixed line of action, stimulates and interests all ranks. Its 
extremely desirable to maintain his interest by letting every one 
know as far as is possible, what has been done and what willbe 
done every day, for some will often be out of the hunt altogether, 
and others will see part but fail to grasp the whole situation. 


Out manceuvres are so good a training in many ways to 
many persons,—and perhaps especially to the staff—that it would 
be a thousand pities to abandon them. But, if time or money are 
deficient, it is this final portion which must be curtailed. The 
instructional periods are all too short, as it is, and cannot bear 
reduction. 

XIL— It is of no practical value I think, to give in detail 

Summary of propo- here a hypothetical diary for a District Coo- 
sale. centration, explaining in detail what exercises 
might be carried out daily. So long as the principle is maintaized 
that instruction must be systematic, progressive, and based on the 
necessity of combined tactical action, the arrangement of detail is 
comparatively unimportant. 

The follo-ving, however, is a brief summary of the propos! 
suggested above of the occupation of the time available by a pro 
gressive course of tactical instruction. Even here the exact 
number of working days available is of course liable to moditiea- 
tion, and in the event of want of time or money the latter periods 
might have to be shortened. In addition to Sundays one other 
day of rest in the week is allowed. This is necessary if the troo}s 
are worked steadily five days a week with some night work thrown 
in. Rest days must be complete rest days for men and borses— 
they are not intended as days for private drill by over zealous 
commanders. 


Out mancuvres. 
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APPROXIMATE. 
Workin = 
Periods. days. Number of tactical exercises 
carried out by every man, 
By day [By night/lotal 
Ist Instructional Period 5 12 3 15 
2nd Do. 5 10 2 12 
3rd Do. 5 5 1 6 
15 
Out manceuvres 5 
Miscellaneous. i.”e. Field 3 
Firing, March past etc : 
Rest days including - } 7 
Sundays 
Total duration : 
of Camp. } 30 days. 


XIII.—There are several points which should, I think, be 
Sima Siasoeiask briefly touched on here. They are not how- 
points in Datel ine eVer peculiar to District Concentrations but 
truction, are common to all manceuvres or practical 
exercises, and for this reason may seem per- 
haps beyond the scope of this essay. But being especially appli- 
cable to the case of a purely instructional camp, such as we are 
now considering, reference to them seems certainly desirable— 

(1) A clear simple general idea should be issued previously, 
and immediately after each tactical exercise has been performed, 
Temarks and criticisims on it should be made verhally on the 
8round by an officer appointed as umpire or critic. The exercises 
should be discussed and done with, while the details are yet fresh 
in tho minds of critic and audience. 

It will be seen what an important part that of critic is in 
imparting instruction. Needless to say he must be a senior officer 
Whose opinion will carry weight. 

1 issuing the idea for the tactical exercise all elaboration 
should be avoided. It should be given out at the time and not 
ong before as is often done. The conditions which bring about » 
ght aro simple, It is merely necessary to state a case, leaving the ~ 
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opposing sides to work it out to its natural conclusion, which 
should be unmistakeable. The conditions of ground, time of dey 
&c., should be taken to be exactly as they are. Nothing if possible 
should be left to the imagination. It is seldom necessary under 
Indian camp conditions, and always confusing. 

(2). Undue interference with the several arms_ in their 
Special tactical action is undesirable, provided that no flagrant 
errors are committed and the whole force works together. This 
latter is an essential. For instance, cavalary in their special line 
should not be too hampered or checked. Better rashness than 
irresolution for cavalry. “ It is dangerous ” says the Progns 
Militarre in discussing the French manouvres of 1893—“It is 
dangerous to discourage cavalry by taking from them their desire 
to try.” Connected with this is the subject of putting out of 
action. Happily the mimic slaughter is not so comprehensively 
destructive as it was a few years ago, but even now a battalion ora 
squadron has been known to lose more men out of action froma 
few hurried volleys than would probably have fallen in a long 
campaign. It is without doubt desirable to indicate reasonable 
losses and so to accustom officers and men to a state of things 
which they must meet in war. Casualties however to be natorsl 
should be more or less indiscriminate. To put out of action whole 
definite units, or parts thereof, as * is at present inculcated, destrovs 
verisimilitude and with it such teaching as the representation of 
losses can be expected to convey. The remaining units yo on un- 
affected, there is no transfer of commands and no risk of couse 
quent confusion, and it will always be remembered that every 
man out of action loses to a greater or less extent the very tactical 
training he has marched miles to gain. What is more, the victims, 
however just their fate, lose heart and interest in the work. Cer- 
tainly in all instructional work the troops should all carry the idea 
through, men adjudged out of action (casualties) forming a reserve 
line or otherwiso brought into action. Mistakes made can be ex- 
plained afterwards. 

(3) All tactical exercises should be carried out whenever 
possible against an actual enemy. Marked positions for attack are 
to be avoided, skeleton enemies only suffered for want of sutficient 
troops to form an opposing side, and at a District Concentration this 
can seldom be the case. There is nothing like a good active opp 
nent for sharpexfing a man’s wits; not only of the commander, bat 
of every man engaged, A skeleton has many disadvantages, above 
all he is a notoriously poor fighter, a mere tactical, “Aunt Sally,” 
uf lit value as the representative of a civilized enemy. 1 think 


* This epnears to he the meaning of the somewhat enigmatical sentence in Jo 
fant ill 183. Page P. 12 ‘lhe practice of “Casualties " ax part of the dn 
for attack, has disappeared from regulations, with that drill, It is, however, © 
optivually retained by many Commanding Uflicers, 
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too that in the majority of cases both sides should be approximate- 
ly equal in strength. This will often lead doubtless to indecisive 
engagements, under present rules, but it will encourage the power 
of handling troops in, and manwuvring them preparatory to action, 
which bids fair to become a lost art. To take up a rigidly defen- 
sive position, or to avoid a fight on any terms, even when sides are 
almost equal, are too common features in all manwuvres. Solon 
as they do not lose a battle, antagonists seem satisfied; whether 
they win one is a secondary thought. This should not be. Confi- 
dence, born of practice is required, lest it be forgotten that there 
is no victory without a well fought battle. 

(4) Tactical training includes of course training in fire tac- 
tics. “ There is no better training and test combined than field fir- 
ing, both for Artillery aud Infantry. It is wonderful to notice 
the care in handling arms, and the more rigid fire which discipline 
maintains when the firing is something better than blank. It is 
very advisable that one tactical exercise at least in every period, 
two or three in the first period, should be carried out with ball, 
artillery also firing shell, if it is possible to get enough safe range. 

This is the only case in which a marked enemy should be admiss- 
able. Training in fire tactics, as every other branch of tactical 
training, should be progressive, and carried out step by step under 
the nearest approximation to service conditions. If this is done at 
acamp of iustruction, all ranks will be able to take part in the Divi- 
sional Field Firing at the end of the camp, with greater advantage 
to themselves, and with results proportionate to the extent of their 
previous training. 

XIV.—We have seen that the maximum tactical training has 

Arrangement and to be imparted in a limited time and without 
organization of instruc- much expense. It is evident, therefore, that 
tional camp. the arrangements for quartering the troops in 
camp most intimately affects the question. The troops cannot 
move about the country like chessmen, because movement means 
money. We must arrange therefore in such a way that the largest 
number of tactical exercises can be worked out without unduly 
fatiguing the troops, while keeping the troops for the most part 
in standing camps or barracks, This has been worked out in var- 
ious ways, the simplest and most primitive method is to keep the 
troops camped in cantonments during the instructional period, 
the troops marching out to work and returning by one o’clock or so, 
or later, to their camps. The disadvantages from an instructional 
point of view are that some or all of the troops work over ground 
they know, or ought to know, well, and probably carry out tactical 
exercises worn threadbare with frequent practice. To get two for- 
ces into opposition entails the maximum of marching for the result 
achieved as they must get away from the immediate vicinity of 
barracks, There are also manifest disadvantages from @ sanitary 
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point of a view in crowding troops into cantonments ; the system is 
cheap, and that is its main recommendation. Aldershot is an in- 
structional camp on these lines for the greater part of the drill season, 
and most of the annual district concentrations in India follow the 
same plan. 

Another method is to organize the camp into mixed instrue- 
tional brigades, each under a selected brigadier, who will arrange 
and supervise the tactical instruction of the troops under him, dur- 
ing the earlier periods of the camp: Each brigade to be located in 
standing camp, outside cantonments, and afew miles apart. This 
was the method practically followed in the summer mancusres 
last year in England, when the troops exchanged camps at bali- 
time. The system of fixed camps will be found the most suitable 
for the requirements and posibilities of a District Concentration. 

Even if only one brigade can be camped out of cantonment, 
one part of the force at least will carry out tactical training on new 
ground. It is aplan which adapts itself readily to the scheme for 
progressive instruction in combined tactics explained in this Essay. 

Each camp consisting of acomplete mixed brigade of all arms, 
tactical instruction can be carried on effectively and easily. 

Standing camps in the country away from distractions of can- 
tonment life may, under good command, be made most valuable 
vehicles for instruction in soldiering, and every one will return to 
cantonments all the better for the change. The selection of suitable 
sites is amatter for the Q. M. G’s. Department of the district, 
but in almost all plains stations at anyrate they can probably be 
found. For convenience and economy of supply the Camps should 
be within afew miles of cantonments—for convenience of tactical 
instruction within 4 or 5 miles of each other. — 

During the 1st and 2nd instructional periods, the troops of 
each brigade work close round about their camps, during the 3rd 
period they can oppose each other from fixed bases, returning to 
their camps at night, or they can combine and carry out tactical 
exercises together. 

XV.—For the better illustration of this point a sketch of actual 

Tllustration of Pro. ground in the vacinity of a Head Quarter 
poeala, station (Mean Meer) is given in Appendix A. 
The place is one probably not especially fortunate in the nature 
of the country, most of which is cultivated, dotted with villages 
and all absolutely level. It is therefore manifestly impossilie 
to instruct in hill warfare, all tactical training being confined to 
plains work, either as against a civilized enemy or against a savage 
enemy in jungle fighting. In the latter respect the ground offers 
some possibilities, owing to the extent of rough scrub jungle, some 
of it very thick. The country may probably be taken as a_ very fait 
average specimen of what is likely to be met with in a level districh 
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On the plan will be found marked four places, C. K. M. & B. North- 
East, East, and West of Contonments respectively. These places 
are not chosen haphazard, or merely because they seem to fall in 
well with the plan suggested. They are actual sites suitable in 
other respects for the encamyment of a mixed brigade, and have 
actually been used for such purposes. It will be seen that if one 
brigade camp at CU. and another at K., or one at K. and another 
at M. each can spend the first and second instructional period in 
working in the neighbourhood of their camps without interfer- 
ing with one another. In the 3rd instructional period, they can 
oppose one another under a succession of ideas, or combine 
and work against a skeleton enemy or another force, if desired. 
If one out camp only can be formed—B. is a suitable situation 
for carrying out a series of tactical exercises between the troops 
there and any left in Contonments, 
XVI.—The subject of tratical training at District Concentra- 
Tactical training for tions has now been considered in perhaps its 
savage warfare consi: gimplest phase, namely as a preparation for 
—— war against a civilized enemy. It remains 
now to consider the somewhat more complicated question, how 
shall the troops be trained within the limits of a District Concentra- 
tion for war againt savage tribes ? It is beyond the limits of the 
present essay to discuss the larger question of the actual tactics 
to be adopted in the various types of savage warfare. This sub- 
ject has been dealt with in the R. U.S. Institution Journal Prize 
Essay of 1887 by Captain Callwell, and also in last year’s Essays 
of the U. S. Institution of India. Interesting papers on jungle 
fighting as applied to Burma have also appeared at various times. 
Experience may furnish us with more examples, but the general 
principles of all savage warfare have been very fairly established. 
The question now at issue.—How shall we train our troops in the 
tactics suitable to various conditions, is in one sense easy, and in 
another difficult, to answer. Difficult because the method or sys- 
tem of any tactical training depends so largely on the armament 
and tactics of the assumed enemy. All civilized nations are now 
armed alike and have virtually adopted an identical system of tac- 
tics. Fundamentally all civilized tactics are the same, though de- 
tails differ. We know therefore exactly what to train for, what tac- 
tics we may expect to meet, in fighting a civilized enemy. Our 
savage enemies however are legion and increase as the Empire 
expands. Their armament and tactics also vary to an equal extent. 
We have therefore to consider how to train our troops tactically to 
meet very varying conditions, and this within the brief month of a 
District Concentration. It is impossible in this short time to train 
to meet all eventualities. It remains then to select one or two types 
of hostile conditions and devote the time to tactical training to meet 
those conditions, 
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Our Indian land frontier is mountainous on all sides. Hill war- 
fare therefore inust be our special care. The probable savage enemies 
are Pathans or kindred tribes, and the various Indo-Chinese and 
aboriginal tribes occupying the mountainous jungles on the Eastern 
frontier. 

A tactical training to meet these known conditions will be 
about as muchas can be managed. It is at present, unnecessary, as 
it is impossible, to legislate for more remote contingencies. Under 
apy circumstances, though circumstances in detail are so various, 
there is a common principle which should pervade all tactics against 
savages. The simple tactics of a brave man unhampered by pedan- 
tic theory, will seldom, if ever, be out of place. The tactics of the 
man who svizes his enemy by the throat without more ado are not 
bad tactics against any savage enemy. 

While we as a nation have, no practical experience of modera 
civilized warfare, against an enemy of any quality, we have full and 
recent practical experience in fighting with savage tribes. Profit- 
ing by such experience we cannot be far out of the right course of 
instruction. 

The accepted tactical training of civilized armies is mainly 
based on the experience of the Franco-German war, now four and 
twenty years ago, and, as we are gradually learning, some of the 
most cherished articles of tactical faith—tactical deductions as they 
have been called—are founded, to say the least, on insufficient know- 
ledge of actual facts. 

In the one case the best instruction should be obtairable both 
in theory and practice from past masters in the art of savage war- 
fare ; in the other case our tactical teachers and critics must be but 
theorists and may be blind leaders of the blind. 

XVI1I.—Our troops, it may be urged, have had so much prac- 

Necessity for Special tice in fighting savage tribes, that tactical 
Tactical Training, instruction in such a matter is superfluous 
This is true to a certain extent, but the experience gained by part 
of the army in India requires to be imparted to the whole. There 
are no text-books on the subject and the literature of savage war- 
fare though fairly full is not generally accessible. It would, I think, 
be of undoubted assistance if the accumulated experience gained 
in many wars with many kinds of savages were crystalized into 
the form of a short official text-book; meanwhile the personal know- 
ledge and experience of individuals must be our guide in deciding 
the sort of training required. 

While it would be a work of supererogation to teach the troops 
of the Punjab Frontier Force, for instance, how to fight Pathans 
or, to instruct the Burma battalions in the subtleties of jungle war- 
fare, the experience of recent hill campaigns shows that some pre- 
liminary instruction is certainly required in many cases, and espe 
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ciully in the case of British or Native regiments new to the work 
required. How many regiments, to give but one instance, with 
out some experience, know how to deal with that common form of 
Pathan offensive tactics, firing into camp at night? Yet regiments 
may be subjected to the ordeal the first night they cross the fron- 
tier, and in such cases the result has not infrequently proved moro 
encouraging to foo than friend. A few days practical training at 
a camp would be invaluable to a regiment likely to be so circum- 
stanced. This is one example only out of many which suggest 
themselves. 

XVIIL.—The great general principle which, as has been seen, 

Training and practice must form the basis of instruction at District 
in combined - action ne- Concentrations, namely the combined action 
ceeeary of the various arms, and a general co-opera- 
tion between each and every body of men engaged, holds good in 
the case of savage warfare, in the hills or jungles, equally asin the 
case of civilized warfare. As the nature of the ground in the 
former case will almost certainly necessitate the force engaged be- 
ing broken up into more or less isolated fractions combined action 
becomes more difficult to attain and therefore requires more care- 
ful practice. At the same time an intelligent individuality on the , 
part of all ranks, is required in such warfare, and this must be 
developed and encouraged by constant practice. 

Practice alone, under service conditions, will give the result 
we wish to attain. What service conditions ure, many officers can 
tell us from practical experience. How to adapt our training to 
meet those conditions.—Is it not written from Colonel Gawler to 
the last United Service Institution Essay ? There are in the army: 
many officers whose ripe experience makes them competent to 
instruct and criticise. To these we must look as our higher ins- 
tructors in the art of savage warfare. The accumulated, and va- 
ried experience of many and various officers should not be allowed. 
to run to waste. Those who have excelled in practice, should be. 
the natural teachers in the theory of savage warfare. 

The tactical training for savage warfare should follow the 
same lines as those suggested for training for civilized war. An 
admissable modification is, that owing to troops having in some: 
cases no preliminary training in hill or jungle warfare from want 
of suitable surroundings the instruction may require to commence 
from more rudimentary details. The training for savage warfare 
must be progressive and systematic, commencing with the tactical 
use of a few companies, and working up to the action of a brigade 
with artillery whenever possible. ‘The difference in artillery tac— 
tics against a savage as compared to a civilized enemy, and the, 

inadvisability of long range fire of any description in the former. 
ease (pointed out both by Captain Callwell, and Captain Carter) 
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are worthy of note as showing how necessary it is not to apply 
our theoretical knowledge of one phase of tactics too rigidly to 
other and different conditions. 

XIX.—I cannot think however that the training required 

Is Tactical Training C20 be best imparted at a District Concentra- 
as against Savage tribes tion, in the usual acceptance of the word. 
best carried out at Dis- Many districts possess neither the moun- 
trict Concentrations} =~ tainous nor jungle country necessary for a 
practical training. In other cases no concentration could take place 
in the mountains or jungles without the cost being prohibitive. 
Tactical work, i.e.. actual fighting, against savage tribes is usually, 
and efficiently, carried out by forces not above the strength of a 
mixed brigade. A much larger force may be in the field, but from 
the nature of the country the numbers detached on the communi- 
cations, &c., it is seldom that the blow is struck by any large force 
acting in combination, most of the work will be done by small co- 
lumns and detachments often of a few companies only. The diffi- 
culties of war with savages are as a rule more due to the nature 
of their country than to any excellence in their armament or tac- 
tics. Our superior armament at once makes itself felt when a 
savage enemy trusts to himself for victory rather than to his woods 
and mountains. The battle tactics on our side need be but simple, 
and may almost be summed up in two words, “Dash and Discip- 
line.” 

Such being the case, the concentration of a large number of 
troops together for tactical training in savage warfare seems un- 
necessary. All that is required to be taught in this respect can 
‘be done equally well with small forces of one or two battalions, a 
battery of artillery (mountain guns in the hills) and a proportion 
of cavalry should the nature of the country permit. A great deal of 
useful tactical training could be carried out, under competent ins- 
truction at camps of this size. The training should be progressive 
and all units engaged taught in theory and practice how to work 
together. The savage enemy must be simulate? by those who 
know the traditional tactics of such an enemy. The actual tac- 
tics to be employed in opposition, are, as has been said, simple. 
Elaborate schemes and mancuvres are entirely out of place. 

A steady training to give endurance and confidence in hill 
and jungle work is essential, and as it is impossible to give such 
training at most Indian stations it may be necessary to begin with 
more rudimentary instruction than 1s warranted in the case of & 
District Concentration in the plains. 

Can tactical training for war against civilized enemies be 
combined in the same camp period with training for war against 
a savage enemy? I fear that in most instances the nature of the 
country available makes it impossible. In some places, a few days, 
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two or three, of savage warfare, might be introduced into the 
scheme of instruction for civilized warfare. It would partake how- 
ever more of the nature of a “ eomic relief,” and could scarcely 
be taken up in the thorough spirit necessary if anything is to be 
done well. 

I think we must keep the ideas separate, and not try and do 
too much in the short instructional month or so available. 

XX.—At several summer camps, especially in the Murree 

Alternative Sugges- Hills, and at Raninkhet, we already have 
tions, many of the primary requirements of tactical 
training camps, except that in the latter case there is no artillery, 
adistinct disadvantage, which however is capable of rectification. 
There seems no reason, with such excellent opportunities, why a 
nonth or so, after the rains have quite ceased, should not be given 
up at any rate biennially if not annually, to carrying out combined 
tactical instruction for war against a savage enemy. Climate 
favours us here, for a month taken then in the hills does not in- 
terfere with instruction later on in the plains, except in so far that 
the demands of drill, musketry, and special courses, seldom allow 
a regiment to occupy two months entirely in tactical training un- 
der service conditions. There in no reason however why such 
training should interfere in any way with the ordinary and necessary 
toutine of work the burden of which is sufficiently heavy as it is. 
They may well run concurrently. It is the officers whom we wish 
to train more especially thoroughly, but if this cannot be, the ab- 
sence of a company or so at musketry, &c., does not affect the ins- 
truction gained by the remaining seven companies. Better to train 
half a regiment in practical service tactics than no one at all. 

There is little more to add. Two localities already exist in 
Northern India, there may bo more elsewhere, where troops are 
already concentrated to a sufficient extent to carry out combined 
tactical training, and which in other respect are suitable for the 
purpose. 

These localities, if decided on as suitable, might be recognized 
as regular schools of instruction for combined tactical training in 
hill warfare, and corps and batteries put through a short system- 
atic course of a month or Jess every autumn, officers and non-comis- 
sioned officers from other stations heing freely attached, the object 
m view would be thus obtained. Much might probably be done at 
other hill camps and cantonments were they not in some cases 
hedged in by petty Native States, and in other cases not as suita- 

le, for ndministrative reasons, for the collection of any large num- 
ber of troops. With regard to the necessity of having officers 
especially trained in the tactics of savage warfare, it is certainly 
remarkable that while officers are encouraged to attend fur ins- 
traction in the pale reflection of war at camps nevertheless they are 
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more than discouraged from gaining experience in the real thi 
ut our numerous Tittle wars. ‘Many more officers than at pre: 
might, I feel sure, be put through a short course of practical 
struction, at a real little war, not only without detriment to the 
. vice but to its great advantage. We might then feel confident 
the fact that all our officers of any standing in the service w 
‘qualified in some degree as instructors in the tactics of fightig 
with savage tribes. At present the privilege of being attached 
a force in the field, for instruction, is confined to Volunteers. 
XXI.—To conclude—I have tried to show that as time 
strictly limited in District Concentrations, f° 
is essential to occupy that time to the b 
advantage. To do so, systematic preliminary training in the A. 
©. of tactics is necessary, and the month or so available at t 
District Concentration should be devoted to training in combin 
tactics, that is, in the mutual co-operation of every unit engage 
It has been pointed out also that such training must be system 
tically progressive from beginning to end. How this may hest he. 
carried into effect has also been indicated. The secondary course] '*' 
of tactical training for hill and jungle warfare against savage tribes, t¢ 
has also been considered and the principal modifications in the=¢ 
rules generally applicable to tactical training at District Concentra- . & 
tions touched on. It is not considered however that training for t¢ 
hill warfare against savage tribes is best imparted at District 
Concentrations generally, in the accepted sense of the term, but! 
rather that such training should be imparted at certain suitable 
tactical training stations in the hills, i 
Finally, be it remembered, that District Concentrations are 
not the pleasure camp of volunteers. They must mean work, 
hard, but at the same time intelligent work to all concerned, if , 
they are to bea means of tactical training for war. If they are 
not this they are waste of time and money. What is worth doing 
is worth doing well. No good result can be expected without 
hard work—* Nihil sine labore.” 


Conclusion. 
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ma serious manner at all events, must Tam afraid remain to most of 
us too dry, heavy, and above all tvo theoretical té attract our interest, 
ina word, too laborious. The library provides what is possible for this 
study, It is true that a knowledge of the surroundings of the soldiers of 
ditferent armies can also be obtained from books, but that too is only to 
be sained laboriously, because the result is hazy and theoretical, and 
therefore fails to impress us, or take up our full interest. Take for in- 
stance an object,—that first made me think of the desirability of a 
Museum in the Instiiute at Simla,—the shelter that the German army is 
provided with for service. One reads about it, and gets the idea that 
it isa sout of piece of tent cloth, of which each soldier carries one piece ; 
that one piece canbe fitted on to another piece or several joined to- 
ether, and a comfortable shelter made for the men. I have forgotten 
what it weighs, but even if I remembered the weight, the knowledge, 
though the best for answering an examination question, would not be 
very definite. What 1 want is to see it, to take it up and feel what it 
Weighs, see how it is fitted on to other ones, how set up and the height 
and space of the shelter it makes. If such a sheet were in the muscum, 
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A MILITARY MUSEUM FOR SIMLA. 


By Captain A. Watrace, 27th Punjab Infantry. 


Could not the usefulness of the United Service Institution be much 
increased, by the formation of a muscum of the modern arms, accoutre- 
ments and equipment of the various military nations, and collections of 
photographs to illustrate their personnel, their barracks and gencral 
surroundings ? 

The Institution possess 


es a fine library, and offers in that way every 
reasonable facility for ofhcers wishing to study military history. ‘Though 
however, a knowledge of uiilitary history must be esteemed by all, as 
ruking high among the subjects of a military education yet a know- 
ledge of the condition and surrou.dings of different armies at the pre- 
scut day, must also be a valuable branch of it. ‘The study of history, 
ina scrions manner at all events, must Iam afraid remain to most of 
us too dry, heavy, and above all too theoretical té attract our interest, 
ina word, too laborious, The library provides what is pussible for this 
study. It is true that a knowledge of the surroundings of the soldiers of 
different armies can also be obtained from books, but that too is only to 
be gained laboriously, because the result is hazy and theoretical, and 
therefore fails to impress us, or take up our full interest. Take for in- 
stance an object,—that first made me think of the desirability of a 
Museum in the Institute at Simla,—the shelter that the German army is 
provided with for service. One reads about it, and gets the idea that 
it isa sout of piece of tent cloth, of which each soldier carries one piece ; 
that one piece can be fitted on to another piece or several joined to- 
gether, and a comfortable shelter made for the men. I have forgotten 
hat it weighs, but even if I remembered the weight, the knowledge, 
though the best for answering an examination question, would not be 
very detinite. What 1 want is to sec it, to take it up and feel what it 
Weighs, sce how it is fitted on to other ones, how set up and the height 
and space of the shelter it makes. If such a sheet were in the muscum, 
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I could get a better idca ‘of it in one minute, than in half an hour of 
reading a minute description of ‘it, moreover ‘the knowledge would be 
definite, and the study interesting and by no means ‘laborious. So I 
4hink a Muscum would give many officers'a great deal of useful know- 
ledge. It would of course cost a certain amount of money. ‘Govern- 
‘ment would no doubt help. A good dealis spent in India on military 
education. ‘It would be for Government to decide -whether it would 
not be worth while to lay out 5,000 rupees as a beginning, and there- 
after say 500 rupees yearly for the acquisition of more objects; and 
whether it would not thus give more knowledge to its officers at slight 
expense, than, comparatively speaking,—is now given to officers by garti- 
son instructors, and in other branches‘of military education. ‘Govern- 
ment might also take into account, that a consideration of the 
surroundings of foreign armies, might lead to improvements being in- 
troduced into our own. Improvements-not only making our own troops 
‘more valuable, but perhaps being the direct means of large economies 
‘becoming possible. As an instance of which, I would mention a subject 
‘which I have before advocated in the U.S. of India Journal, namely, 
that of sepoys being practised, and gradually accustomed, to carrying 
their own kits on service as a matter of course. I have no doubt the 
Japanese infantry carried their own kits, and that but for this advan- 
tage, they would not have heen able to advance and concentrate in Corea, 
in the manner they have done. In the first place the transport would 
not have been available, and even if they had .got this transport, they 
would have been hampered by long lines of baggage animals, found 
themselves quite unable to feed‘ them, and would have got hopelessly 
atuck. Figures of French, German and Russian soldiers in marching 
order would shew us definitely whether we also could not do this. 
Much expense could be saved in this way, and what-is of greater 
importance, the infantry made much more valuable. I am sure the 
men would welcome any such measure rendering them more effective. 
sAs regards funds for the Museum, the public, if it approved would no 
doubt help. It would not be the first time that considerable sums of 
money had been raised in Simla for public purposes. I append.a list of 
some of the objects that come into my mind as being wanted for such 
a Museum. To begin with, I do not think anything should be given a 
place in it, which is merely of antiquarian or historical interest, or only 
an object of curiosity. Only modern examples are required. Later on 
should the Museum become firmly established, and Government think 
fit, to give it room, or by any other means that difficulty can be sur- 
mounted, a Separate room might be devoted to curiosities and antiquities, 
but they would be kept quite separate. The objects can be divided into 
three classes ; first, the actual things, or models of them, secondly, 
pictures or photographs, painted or otherwise, a convenient and simple 
way of shewing buildings and other large objects which could not other- 
wise be included ; and thirdly, diagrams, by which, distances, weights, 
numbers, and so on are contrasted with others ina more impressive 
and easily understood manner, relative numbers being represented by 
synares of the same relative size, or the trajectories of guns and rifles, 
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relative to each other, are drawn on paper, so that at a glance,—to take 
the case of rifle fire, the initial velocity and velocity at different stages, 
the extent of the danger zone for point blank fire, and for various in- 
clinations of the line of fire, the penetration of the bullet at various 
distances of different rifles, as compared to one another, can be vividly 
and definitely impressed on the mind. I am afraid that when magazine 
articles are appearing at home about the excessive military expenditure 
in India, the Government will be less inclined than ever to open its 
purse for an object that has hitherto been dispensable. The saving 
that might possibly be introduced, and the small amount required will 
Thope make the balance in favour of helping in the formation of the 
Museum. 
T believe there is a very fine military museum in Berlin. At home, 
T have seen the collection of the Royal United Service Institution, and 
was much disappointed. True that is was still in its shabby old quar- 
ters, and was on the point of being moved into the fine building in 
Whitehall, where it is now probable things have much improved. As 
T saw it, it seemed to me a splendid collection of curios and interesting 
relics, with some patterns of modern weapons and inventions inter- 
spersed.; but the whole, so crowded’ up into ill lighted rooms, and the 
Tabels so carelessly made out, and deficient in information, as to be of 
little practical value to the casual visitor. Foreign rifles for instance, 
of which there was a good collection, were ranged in racks on the floor, 
Modern and obsolete inventions, mixed up. One had’ to stoop down 
to see them, and the rifles being behind a glass-case, that was all one 
could do. What I trust’ would be done at Simla, would be to have half 
a dozen of the leading adopted rifles on a table, where every one could 
take them up and examine them. A model of the action, magazine, 
and cartridge to be near the rifle, and a label containing all the useful 
information possible. Such as weights of different parts, and total 
range, penetration é&c., attached to the rifle, or conspicuously near it, 
T presume there would be no difficulty in obtaining patterns of rifles, 
models &c., through our various military attachés. I am not sure 
whether some governments do not wish to keep their patterns secret. 
If they do, I suppose they would have to be dispensed with, but there 
must be still many objects which no government would mind being 
obtained for the purposes of a Museum. ‘The following is a brief sum- 
mary of some of the objects that strike me as being suitable. The 
project once started, it would be for the committee of management to. 
decide which of them from importance, room available, or cost, should. 
be acquired, or dispensed with. To bezin with actual patterns or models, 
a. Rifles, carbines, service revolvers, bayonets, intrenching  tools,. 
officers’ swords. 
Life size figures of infantry men, French, German, Russian, in 
field service marching order. - 
The contents of their knapsacks, separately. 
Saddlery and accoutrements of a cavalry trooper, French, Ger- 
_ man, Russian. 
Sects of cooking pots, models of field kitchens, 
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Models of Field and mountain guns and their projectiles. 

b. Pictures aud Photographs. 

Troops, batteries and companies on parade, peace strength and 
war strength. 

Groups of officers of regiments and battalions. 

Group of Staff officers. 

The transport of a regiment or battalion on the march; bivouacs. 

Barracks, exterior and interior views. 

The various uniforms coloured, shewing the distinctions of the 
various branches and divisions of the service, and distin- 
guishing marks of rank. 

e. Diagrams, on a uniform scale shewing relative numbers of 

Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, Engincers, peace strength, war 
strength, lst reserve, 2ud reserve, and other branches. 

Officers for same. 

Horses for same. 

Guns. 

The proportion of the various races comprised in the Russian army, 
Fins, Russians, Cossacks, Caucasians, Turkomans. 

The comparative trajectory aud penetration of various projectiles, 
the effect of shrapnel and common shell fire of different guns at various 
ranges. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to give a longer list ; other objects 
will no doubt sngvest themselves. 

To attempt too much all at onee would no doubt present difficul- 
tics, but to make a beginning seems to me quite plain and easy, and 
once begun the gradual extension of the Muscum will only be a matter 
of time and thought. 

The diagrams for instance would take up little, room, cost little and 
can be made out at Simla as well as anywhere ¢ ‘Ise ; all that is required 
being the information that can be gained in the books of reference, some 
amount of Jabour, and ingenuity to think of requirements, pick out 
what is wanted from the books and arrange it. Our Intelligence Branch 
or Educational Branch might widertake this and make a present of the 
result to the Institution, 


MALAYA AS A POSSIBLE RECRUITING GROUND FOR THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 
The authorities consulted in preparing this paper have heen,— 
Crawfurd, A. R. Wallace, C. B. Bowden, Sir J. F, Dickson, K.c.M.G. and Rajah 
Brookes’ Diary. 


By Colonel M. J. Kisc Warman. 


The apparent possibility of strengthening the native army of India 
by the enlistment of Malays in class regiments was suggested to me 
some years ago, and was touched on by me in a previous paper; but 
as no notice was taken of the matter, and as I subsequently learnt that 
there were some objections to be met before any active steps could be 
taken towards carrying out the idea—objections which I did not con- 
sider valid, but which at the time I could not refute. 

I have taken advantage of the first opportunity that presented 
itself, to hunt up all the information that I could find regarding the 
Malays and the countries in which they dwell. 

The published information regarding them does not help much on 
many essential points ; and I have been able to find only one man who 
has lived much amongst those people; therefore the results of my 
enquiries and investigations have been somewhat meagre, but such as 
they are, they may perhaps prove useful in stimulating others who are 
younger and more favourably situated than myself, to pursue the enquiries 
further by personally visiting that part of the world which is known as 
the Indian Archipelago, and by publishing their opinions regarding the 
suitability of the inhabitants for military service ; the most popular 
Measures to adopt in order to obtain the best classes of men for the 
ranks and also for commissions ; and in fact by giving all the necessary 
information which will be found wanting in the following pages :—A 
somewhat difficult job, I must confess, for anyone who is not acquainted 
with the Malay languages, but one which I should think would amply 
repay any officer who was adventurous enough to undertake it. 

The chief point that I had in view was the chance that Malaya 
might possibly be able to supply sufficient men of a good stamp to form 
part of the garrison of Upper Burma, and so relieve the present great 
strain on the Punjab which now furnishes most of the garrison of that 
distant and unhealthy province. 

The British possessions in the Indian Archipelago consist of the 
Straits Settlements ; and the small island of Labuan which is situated 
close to the north-west corner of Borneo, and is a separate self support- 
ing colony. “ Straits Settlements” is a political rather than a yeograph- 
ical expression, It consists of certain detached portions of the coast 
line of the Malay peninsula, and of certain islands adjoining that coast ; 
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the distance between the most northerly and southerly points being 
about 350 miles. i 

Commencing from the north we have the province of Wellesley 
and the adjacent island of Penang; then comes a strip of semi-inde- 
pendent territory known as Perak ; after which we come to the Dindings 
which together with the small islands of Pangkor were taken over by the 
British in 1874. Between this and Malacca there intervenes another 

_ semi-independant tract generally known as Selangore and Pahang ; and 
then comes the protected state of Johore; immediately south of which, 
and separated from it by a narrow strait three quarters of a inile wide 
is the flourishing island of Singapore, which is 27 miles long by 14 miles 
wide. ‘The colony is administered by a governor assisted by an execu- 
tive council of eight officials, and a Legislative Council. It has a Civil 
Service of trained officials of its own. 

Singapore is the head quarters of the government. A.great number 
of the native states that are not actually British territory are under the 
supervision of the Straits Settlements government which has a represen- 
tative in each state, the most prominent of these are Johore aud Pahang; 
and besides those there are other states such as Kedah, Tringauor, 
Pukit and Sanjorah which are under Siamese influence. This influence 
is solely due to the superior talents of the Siamese who are a very 
diplomatic race, but who in points of physique and courage are no match 
for the Malays. 


It appears to be not unlikely that unless Great Britain comes to 
some clear understanding with France regarding the boundaries ané 
spheres of influence of Siam, the French may some day advance claims 
to protect a great many of the Malay states on the west of the Gulf 
of Siam, on the grounds that they are tributary states of Siam proper. 


The whole of north Borneo, about 30,000 square miles in extent, 
with a coast line of about 900 miles is held by the British North Borneo 
Company under royal charter of 1881; and all that remains of the 
ancient kingdom of Borneo lying between Sarawak and British north 
Borneo has recently been taken under British protection for the security 
of the Sultan of Brunei. Our connection with Malaya dates from the 
year 1578; and the East India Company was granted a charter for 
purposes of trade there in 1609. Our presence in those parts brought 
us into constant conflict with the Dutch who had also established 
themselves there, and afterwards with the French. Eventually we gave 
back to the Dutch the islands of Sumatra and Celebes by treaty in 1812, 
and Malacca was ceded to us by them in 1825. We took Java in 1811 
from the French, and gave it over to the Dutch by treaty in 1814. ‘The 
English directed by Mr. Light and Mr. Scott established a settlement 
on Pulao Penang (called by them Prince of Wales Island) in 1785 
The province of Wellesley is still, I believe, held subject to a tribute 
to the Rajah of Queddah (Kedah) who is himself a vassal of the Siamese 
kingdom. In course of time the British possessions became a sub-gov- 
ernment under the Madras presidency, and were fiually formed into & 
crown colony in 1867. ~ ‘ 
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The past history of the races inhabiting the mainland and islands 
of the Archipelago is buried in obscurity, but they are totally different 
from the Polynesians who inhabit the farthest islands of the Pacific ; 
and the best authorities consider the Malays to be only colonists, who, 
at no very remote period settled along the shores of the Malay peninsula 
and on the banks of its rivers, and as pirates spread gradually through 
the islands. Although Malacca has been in British possession for so~ 
many years, yet so great has been the jealousy on the part of the rulers 
of the native states of foreign interference, that until quite recently 
little or none but hearsay information was obtainable, and Crawfurd, 
Newbold and Wallace were almost the only authorities ; but the system 
of exclusiveness is passing away, and lately many travellers have 
journeyed through the states east and south of Malacca, ‘The independ- 
ent state of Juhore at the south end of the peninsula is now advancing 
steadily under the rule of the present Maharajah who is described as 
being a most enlightened prince, anxious to improve the moral tone 
of his people and to promote everything in the way of progress and 
civilisation. : 

Centuries ago the Sultan of Johore held extensive sway in the 
eastern Archipelago, and bestowed important benefits on the early trading 
societies of white men. 


From the charming book written many years ago by that great 
traveller and naturalist Alfred A, Wallace we may learn a good deal 
about the Malays. He divides them into tribes ; of which he terms 
four to be ‘ great;” a few minor and semi-civilised ; and a number of 
others who may be termed savages. The Malays proper inhabit the 
Malay peninsula, and almost all the coast regions of Sumatra and 
Borneo ; besides being found in large numbers in some of the other 
islands, They all speak the Malay language or dialects of it ; they write 
in the Arabic character and are Mahomedans by religion ; but whether 
they are Sunis or Shias I cannot tell. The Javanese inhabit Java, part 
of Sumatra, Madura, Bali and part of Lombok : they speak the Javanese 
and Kavi languages which they also write in native characters. They 
are Mahomedans in Java, but are Brahmins in Bali and Lombok. The 
island of Celebes is inhabited by Bugis (or Bugesses) who speak two 
languages, 7.e., Bugis and Makassor ; they also are Mahomedans. 


The fourth great race is that of the Tagolas in the Philippine 
islands. ‘The savage Malays appear to include the Dyaks of Borneo ; 
the Battaks of Sumatra; the Jakuns of the Malay peninsula; and the 
aborigines of northern Celebes, of the Sula island and part of Bouru. 


The Malay language which is described as the easiest and softest in 
the world, is known to educated Malays as Jawi; it appears to contain 
some Sanskrit and a good deal of Arabic, and it is the lingua franca of 
the whule Archipelago. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton, writing in 1886 about the adventures of the 
celebrated explorer Frank Hatton who lost his life in Borneo, gives us 
some information about Labuan which was ceded to the British in 1847, 
aud which at one time promised to be an important coaling station for 
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the fleet.* He describes the Klings as being by far the finest type of 
native in Labuan ; sturdier and finer looking than Malays, and rather 
darker in complexion. The published opinions regarding the Malays do 
not differ from each other in any very important respects. The first 
that L find is that of an anonymous writer in the year 1769 who wrote 
& paper strongly recommending the enlistment of 5,000 Malays by the 
East India Company; the men to engage for four years, with the 
option of continuing on for a pension if “approved : no families to be 
allowed for short service men. ‘I'he writer had much personal experience 
of Malays and frequently employed them as boatmen in India; he 
believed them to be fond of a military life, and was confident that sufti- 
cient volunteers would be readily found. His opinion of them is that 
they are “clear limbed, light of foot, patient under hardships and have 
great command of temper, and therefore capable of discipline and subor- 
dination to a great degree—a hard strong built people, not near such a 
feeble race as the /ndostanners, and capable of suffering much more 
fatigue.” He further states that the Dutch employed Malays as soldiers 
in Bengal in 1759, and employed them with success in their subsequent 
wars in Ceylon ; also that the Portugese employed them in their wars 
at Goa in former days. Jt does not appear, however, that his recom- 
mendation found favour with East India Company ; at least I cannot 
find any record of the enlistment of Malays into our army ; although 
they were subsequently enlisted for service in Ceylon and were very 
highly thought of there. 

Next in chronological order is the late Mr. John Crawfurd who 
was for long the British Resident at the Court of the Sultan of Java, and 
who wrote in 1820 a most interesting history of the Indian Archipelago, 
which is still regarded as the standard work on that subject ; therefore 
his opinions are “entitled to special respect. He writes of the Maiays as 
being strong and robust, and capable in their own climate of withstanding 
much fatigue and privation ; being able to support a degree of exposure, 
privation and fatigue, under which the constitution of Europeans or 
natives of India would soon sink ; and he further shews that in Ceylon 
they have been found to be the only description of foreign troops capable 
of withstanding the inclemencies of a cumpaign, 

As regards their mural qualities, he found Malays to be more truth- 
ful, more capable of attachment and more simple in their manners than 
other eastern nations ; having no capacity for intrigue like other Asiatics 
and being neither litie nor rapacious, They are good- 
humonred and cheerful to a degree ; ne gress or abusive language ever 
occurs in their intercourse; and they are most hospitable. On the 
other hand he found them to be excessively credulous and superstitious, 
fond of external pomp and show ; very revengeful ; somewhat impatient 
of control, and unwilling to submit to insult. Such appear to be tho 
chief vices inherent in those island which together with a special love 
of gambling, combine to give rise to those acts of desperate excess which 


* It was actually taken possession of by Captain Rodney Mundy, B.%., oD 
the 24th December 1546. 
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are known to us by the term of running amuck (amok), and which are 
universal throughout the Archipelago. The most usuul form of “Amok” 
appears to be when the desperado attacks indiscriminately friend and 
foe, killing and wounding all whom he meets, until he is killed himself. 

From the nature of the countries which they inhabit, the Malays. 
have necessarily been always a maritime people,.and whether as pirates 
eras traders they have always been considered to be fearless and skilful 
navigators ; whilst their bravery has been well tested by our constant 
fights with theirarmed Praos, or war-boats.. Crawfurd considered “ that 
they were seldom wanting in individual courage, and that when they are- 
supplied withthe confidence which discipline alone is adequate to confer 
upon a civilised army, they may be considered as formidable enemies.” 
hy his time, every male, from the age of puberty was armed for the- 
protection of himself, his family, and his dwelling ;+therefore the in- 
habitants of the Malay countries must have been strictly an armed 
population... What they are now will I hope be fully described later on 
by some one else ;. but it is not probable that they have entirely lost. 
all their fighting instinuts. 1t is, however, only fuir to state here that: 
in the official notes on Perak which were published in 1886, the Malays. 
are described as being an indolent, contented, thriftless; unambitious- 
polite and peaceful race: mainly the reverse of the sullen, revengeful,. 
silent, blood-thirsty people commonly portrayed in books of: travel.. 
It is further stated in the report that Malays do not cringe to white men ;: 
also that they are grave,.courteous and proud. The value of an opinion 
depends entirely on the qualifications and expevience of the individual: 
who expresses it ;. aud I am unable to ascertain who compiled that part 
of the official: report from which I have quoted. However, irrespective 
of their notoriety as pirates, we heard enough of the Rajas of Selangore 
who were famvus for the fierceness of their internal quarrels ; and of 
late years we have read much of the trouble that they have given, and. 
are still giving to the Dutch in Sumatra, Bali and Lombok ; so I think 
that the aceount of the indolent and peaceful character of the Malays 
must be accepted with eaution. 

Mr.. A. R. Wallace describes the Malays as follows :—Short in 
stature, but very strong, active and hardy ; the face brond and flat and 
almost destitute of beard; and the breast and limbs free from hair. 
In character,. quiet, impussive, undemoustrative ; slow and deliberate in 
speech. The higher classes are exceedingly polite, and have all the 
ease and dignity of well bred Kuropeans,. but combined with a reckless 
ernelty and contempt of human life,,which “is the dark side of their 
mature.” 

No paper, however short, dealing with the races of the Indian: 
Archipelago would be complete without a reference to that famous man 
Raja Brooke of Sarawak, whose interesting diary was edited in the year 
1848 by Captain Rodney Mundy, rN. The diary deals almost entirely 
with the islands of Bornco and Celebes ; but he describes the Malays of 
Singapore as being “simple minded but independent people, who would 
resent ill usage with more violence than discretion, and who appear to 
have but little idea of the wily craft requisite to enable them to.contend 
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with the Chinese.” He also makes mention of the island of Talang 
Talang near Sarawak, on which the Malays had a fort armed for protec- 
tion against the Manun pirates from the Sulu Sea. In his many des- 
criptions of the different tribes of Dyaks* to be found in Borneo he 
clearly shews in what respects they—who are all heathen and mostly 
wild men—differ from the Malays who are all Mahomedans, 

For our purposes, [ think that the most interesting parts of the 
Diary are those in which he describes the inhabitants of the Celebes 
island.—Sir Stamford Raffles, in page 145 of his memors asserted that the 
Bugis, and Makassor men of Celebes, as also the Javanese were much 
like the Malays in every way, but were a distinct, and a superior peo- 
ple. Rajah Brooke, however, considers them to be sprung from the 
same stock, and to be alike in dress, habits, features and language. In 
one place he expresses his opinion that in many respects the Bugis were 
far superior to any other Eastern Nation; and after a further acquaint- 
ance with them, he writes that “they are well bred, but without the 
polish of the Malays.” He describes them as being tenacious of the 
purity of their descent, and believes that no othér nation grants higher 
privileges to high birth, If ever we took to recruiting in that island 
we should probably find this native aristocracy most useful. Rajah 
Brooke states his belief that the Bugis are the greatest bullies and boast- 
ers in the Archipelago, but at the same time are the bravest and most 
energetic race ; very open in expressing their sentiments, shrewd but 
simple, cunning but not acute ; and no match for the duplicity of Euro- 
peans, He writes in one place. The English evidently enjoy the 
highest character among the people of Wajo” (the South Eastern State) 
“who look to them for protection, and cannot understand why a pow- 
erful nation (which they are told we are) takes so little interest in their 
affairs, and has so little regard to its own advantage.” Such languige 
should I think encourage us to cultivate the acquaintance of those people 
more closely, Finally the Rajah writes as follows :—“The Bugis, as 
far as [ have observed, are a manly and spirited race, the same size as 
the Malays, slightly formed, but clean limbed and remarkably free from 
cutaneous diseases. Their vices are the vices of their condition and 
state of society, amongst which, laziness and the use of the “ Kris” 
(Knife) are the most frequent. They are idle, but capable of great 
exertion under excitement, and might be trained to reguJar labour if 
the produce were at their command. He considered the people of Wajo 
to be the best men in the island. 

T have recently had the advantage of much conversation and cor- 
respondence regarding Malays with Mr. H. Sinclair a well known 
resident in Bangkok, the capital of Siam, who has spent many years of 
his life in the Eastern Archipelago, who is personally acquainted with 
some of the leading Rajahs and who speaks their language fluently ; 
and his opinion coincides entirely with that of Crawfurd. He also lays 
great stress on the strong attachment of Malays to those Englishmen 


* Norg.—In pronouncing such words as Dyak, Perak &c., the Malays omit 
the final letter ‘‘K.” 
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who know their language and who treat them fairly and sympatheti- 
cally ; and he believes that English officers who can speak the easy 
Malay langnage would have no difficulty whatever is securing as many 
good recruits as they wanted. He recommends Penang, and Singapore 
as recruiting centres, with depdts throughout the native States: and he 
considers that the finest men will be found in the Tringanor State which 
is situated on the coast between Bangkok and Singapore. 

It would appear therefore that: we have in the Indian Archipelago 
anew recruiting ground of great value ; and I hope that further inves- 
tigation and enquiry will prove that the races have not deteriorated. 

If so, the solution of some of our difficulties in providing efficient 
garrisons for Burmah may perhaps be more easy in the future than it 
was considered likely to be some time ago; and [ can see no reason 
why Malays and Bugis should uot garrison Assam also instead of Gur- 
khas, who could then be moved to localities that would suit them better. 
There would probably be no difficulty in obtaining men enough to form 
three regiments for the Southern Bengal army, and three for the Bur- 
mese portion of the Madras army, all real goud fighting men, and all 
Mahomedans ; exactly suited by habits, birth and re igion for those parts 
of the country which I have indicated, which have proved most un- 
healthy for Puujabis and also for Gurkhas, and which require to be held 
by troops that are neither Budhists nor Hindus, 

‘There are obvious difficulties to be overcome, but none of them can 
be very formidable, and if they proved to be of little hindrance to the 
War Office and to the Government of Ceylon in raising a regiment for 
service, how much less are they likely to hinder us in India if it was 
eur advisable to raise regiments in Malaya, and the adjacent 
islands. 

Although the Ceylon Rifle Regiment was in existence for many 
years, and was well known to be a very smart and efficient corps, yet 
Thave been unable to find any history of the regiment. All particulars 
will, however, be found if required amongst the Ceylon Government 
records. " From the last standing orders of the regiment dated 1850 it 
appears that the strength was 1000 fighting men, composed chiefly of 
Malays, a certain number of men who are vaguely termed sepoys, and 
a few Caffrees (probably African Kaftirs.) 

The number of British officers as shewn by the Army List was 

3 Lieutenant-Colonels, 
3 Majors. 

22 Captains. 

44 Lieutenants. 

22 2nd Lieutenants. 

Would that all native infantry regiments in the Indian Army were 
officered in that proportion, but we are too pour now-a-days to affurd to 
be so efficient as that would make us, therefore any Malay regiments 
that may be raised in future must necessarily be officered the same as 
all others are, 

_ The standing orders to which I refer are very nearly the same as 
existed in those days for all native infantry regiments in India, and 
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contain no rules regarding recruiting, and almost the only mention of 
Malays in the book is contained in the order that the Adjutaut mmust b+ 
well acquainted with the Malay language so as to be able to translat: 
freely all papers in that language. There is a special order against 
gambling, for which the punishment was very severe. We are conse 
quently left very much in the dark as regards the most important points 
connected with the raising and maintenance of the regiment, all of Fr, 
which, however, will probably be on record in the Ceylon Government 
-offices, They are not an untried race like some of those beyond our 
North Western Frontier, and numbers of them have been employed in 
the Police at different places. 

Malays on the coast are chiefly fishermen, with piratical proclivities ; 
those inland are rice cultivators, and in the towns they are small shop- 
keepers and cab drivers. 

‘The present state of our attitude towards the native states of the 
Malay Peninsula may be we summed up in the following extract from 
the farewell speech made by alate popular Governor of the Straits Set- 
tlements Lieut.-General Sir A. Clarke, K.c m. G@. &¢.,:—‘‘ The recent 
policy towards the Native States, for inaugurating which I have received 
80 much commendation, is merely the natural antidote to ever 80 years 
of neglect and disregard ; and when we witness what has been done in 
this land of Johore during the reign of our entertainer, the present 
Maharajah, we cannot fail to derive great hopes for the future of other 
states in the Peninsula, when their rulers have learned, as he has done, 
to abandon exclusiveness and to welcome the introduction of knowledge 
and industry. There is no thought in the policy that I have been able 
to foreshadow of annexation, and to the Princes aud Chiefs now around 
me I convey this assurance, that all that we wish to see is good Govern- , 
ment and consequent peace and prosperity of the native States under, 
their native rulers.” 
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Malay Peninsula may be wel summed up in the following extract fro 
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policy towards the Native States, for inaugurating which I have receive 
80 much commendation, is merely the natural autidote to over 80 yea 
of neglect and disregard; and when we witness what has been done i 
this land of Johore during the reign of our entertainer, the present 
Maharajah, we cannot fail to derive great hopes for the future of other 
states in the Peninsula, when their rulers have learned, as he has done, 
to abandon exclusiveness and to welcome the introduction of knowledge 
and industry. There is no thought -in the policy that I have been able 
to foreshadow of annexation, and to the Princes and Chiefs now around 
me I convey this assurance, that all that we wish to see is good Govern- 
ment and consequent peace and prosperity of the native States under 
their native rulers.” 
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VISUAL SIGNALLING. 
By Lieutenant F. H. Picovu, 1st Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 


1 


I.—On page 4 of the “Manual of Instruction in Signalling 1893, 
amongst the first principles of Visual Signalling,” it is laid down that 
“the dot is taken as the unit, and the dash represents three times the 
length of the dot:” that ‘the pause between each complete sign or let- 
ter should be made equal toa dash or three units, and the pause between 
words (or groups) should be double, or six units: and that good signal- 
ling depends upon the accuracy with which the correct lengths of dots 
and dashes, and the separating intervals and pauses, are maintained.” 

On this last clause I base my suggestion, and, in order to accustom 
the signaller to the rhythm from the very commencement of his in- 
atruction, I venture to propose the following method : — 

II.—The “ Example Sheet” is ruled somewhat like a blank music 
score, but with the lines in groups of four. Each group gives three 
equal spaces. The lines of the first group are numbered from the top 
1, 2, 3, 4. B 

To make a dot write diagonally from “1” down to “2” and up 
to” 

To make a dash write diagonally from “1” down to “4,” pause 
slightly but Aeep the pen on the puper, and up to “1.” 

To make a succession of dots start from “1,” and proceed 1—2— 
1—2—1 &c., without a pause until the ordered number of dots have 
been made ; always ending on “1.” 

To make a succession of dashes start from “1” and proceed 1—4 
pause 4—1—4 pause 4—1—4 pause 4—1 &c., until the named number 
of dashes have been made ; always ending on “1.” 

The pause on “4” should be very slight, and the pen on no account 
raised off the paper. 

This pause represents the “dwelling on the dash” in actual send- 
ing, and makes fast sending easy to read by “ marking” the time. 

In making a number of mixed dots and dashes, there must be no 
pause on “* 1” between a dot and a dash. 

III.—To apply the above to the instruction of a class. 

Supply each man with a sheet of paper ruled like the Example 
Sheet, and instruct him as laid down in the Manual, making him write 
slowly at first to get accuracy. and then gradually faster. 

As soon as the class has learnt to write the dots and dashes cor- 
rectly, the alphabet should be taught ; each letter being first sounded 
on the dummy key by an assistant Instructor, who should be selected 
for his accurate sending. 

On the Example Sheet are shewn the alphabet, the numerals, the 
authorized abbreviations and their answers, and a sentence with the 
Proper pauses between letters, and words. 
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When the class has learnt to write all the above in correct ti 
these ‘pause’ dashes need not be written, but the pauses maust 
strictly kept. : 

Owing to the pen being raised from the paper after each lettex 
completed, before commencing the dash which represents the prog 
interval between letters (or the two successive dashes which represe 
the proper intervals between words or groups), and its being again rei¢ 
after completing this dash before commencing the next letter, the to 
pause will be rather longer than that laid down; but I think that 
not disadvantageous, as the tendency of every signaller, when send it 
at a quick rate, is to cut short the pauses, or separating intervals. 

1V.—The advantages claimed for the above method are :— 

a. It is extremely simple, and very accurate. 

6. In conjunction with the dummy key it thoroughly imb 
the learner with the rhythm. 

e, A signaller, who from any cause is unable to practise with 
signalling instruments, can keep himself fairly up to 
mark by half an hour's practice daily in this manner. 

I would ask any one, who, being acquainted with Morse signalli 
may read this paper, to try writing letters, or ‘groups’ of letters, 
words in the manner explained above, and I am confident he would 
impressed with its utility, 
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NOTES ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION OF ARTILLERY 
MASSES. 


By Major E. N. Henriquss, Royal Artillery. 


Questions of artillery organization and training, cannot be properly 
considered, without touching on larger topics, such as the established 
organization of the three arms, and the general conditions of warfare. 

On two points in artillery organization and tactics there is practi- 
cally complete agreement. 

1. The six gun battery is the smallest tactical unit consistent 
with continuity of fire. On the other hand it should be noted that 
any increase would reduce the volume of fire, or else cause undue hurry, 
and therefure imperfect fire control, which must seriously impair the 
effectiveness of fire. : 

2. The highest efficiency of artillery fire cannot be attained with- 
out unity of action, and this unity is not possible unless batteries are 
massed under one command. 

I will now consider the sequence of events in a normal action 
indicating how, in my view, the effective employment of massed bat- 
teries is influenced by tactical organization and the system of training. 

The present organization of an army corps in three divisions, and 
a cavalry division,—each with its own artillery and the corps artillery 
besides, thus forming five separate fractions—appears to me faulty. 
It is seldom that three suitable roads are available to concentrate on 
the frontage required, for the deployment of such an army corps. If 
advancing on two roads, with divisions one behind the other ou one of 
them, the deployment must take longer than in the case of the two 
division army corps. If advancing on one road or in an open country, 
there is no advantage in either organization. It will moreover be seen 
by the sequel that artillery while it is influenced by this general dis- 
advantage, will in the employment of massed batteries, be subject to 
other adverse conditions, which render its deployment less rapid and 
effective. 

Let us picture an army corps with its cavalry screen unable to 
advance further. The advance guard is in contact with the enemy’s 
infantry, and its artillery has come into action. The cavalry division 
is being withdrawn and ts to be echeloned on one flank by order of the 
General-in-Chief, who is now reviewing the hostile position by the light 
of the cavalry reconnaissance. ‘Ihe order of the battle is then settled, 
and the General-in-Chief indicates to the C. R. A. the relative positions 
to be occupied by the mass of artillery, in its relation to the advance 
guard in action. 
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The C. R. A.’s duties with the General-in-Chief are for the moment 
ended, and he directs his attention to getting every available gun 
rapidly into position, in order to unmask the enemy’s dispositions and to 
obtain as early as possible mastery over his artillery. 

The disadvantages of the three division organization now become 
very apparent. It is am easy matter fora general to settle according to 
circumstances the deploying distance between the advance guards of a 
two division army corps, then to form. the divisional artilleries on 
either flank, and to fill up the gap im the centre with the corps artillery. 
With three divisions it is quite another matter. The corps artillery 
may be divided to fit into the two intervals between divisions ; or 
very much larger space must be left in one of the intervals to-allow the 
whole corps artillery to deploy ; or thirdly the three divisional artillery 
units might ve formed into one mass to fill one-interval, and the- corps 
artillery the other. Such formations may be criticized’ on: tactical 
grounds, but the primary objection to them lies in splitting up the 
artillery force into so many fractions, and the suspense in which these 
fractions must remain for some time during their advance,. before defi- 
nite orders directing their deployment can reach them. Delays and 
countermarches must be the consequence.* 

The artillery of the advance guard has now probably been support- 
ed by the artillery of the cavalry division, and it will, if acting under: 
more favorable conditions thaw described in the preceding paragraph, 
by its fire have focussed and drawn into its. true: position the advance at 
a rapid pace of the whole artillery force. 

The ©, R. A. will before the arrival of the main forces of artillery, 
direct the following duties :— 

(1) Send out scouts to discover any cover, which, during the 
withdrawal of the cavalry screen, may have been occupied 
by the enemy, and might thus become a source of danger 
to the artillery, while it is still poorly supported by the 
infantry. 

(2) He will himself examine closcly the: selected position, and 
detemine how it can best be occupied by the force at his 
disposal : 

(3) He will examine with the greatest care the: position of the 
enemy and all tactical points, assisted by range takers. 
and his staff. 


*® Norg.—Suggestions have been made, to do away with the divisional and’ 
corps artilleries, and to form the whole artillery in the army corps into one body. 
I cannot but think this a most dangerous extreme: Provision must always be 
made for the sudden independent action of a division of all arms, and although 
® reserve of artillery is utterly unsound in principle; until the fight has to some 
extent developed, it is not easy to determine where the predomiuence of artillery 
will be required. Further, if the enemy were aware that so large a mass of 
artillery would be deployed in one coutinuous stream, it would be strange if he 
did not seize the opportunity offered by the infantry being delayed so much ia 
rear, to push forward his infantry and to attack the ill protected artillery in 
flank. te is only by judicious combination of the three arms in deployment 
that such enterprises can be counteracted. 
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These important duties form one group and cannot well be divided. 
It is not easy to conceive, how they can be performed without loss of 
efficiency by the otficers whose first duty is to lead their batteries into 
action. On the other hand, the intimate knowledge, which the C. R. A. 
would have of the General’s plans, and the comparative leisure at his 
disposal, will if he be furnished with a suitable staff eminently fit him 
for the execution of these tasks. Moreover the grand mass of artillery 
will thus be formed up with more celerity and precision.* 

For the first duty the establishments of batteries should be slightly 
increased say four or five per cent. These six or scven extra men 
should be trained in scouting, reconnaissance, and signalling. They 
would also be used as orderlies and connecting links just as the French 
use their “agents de liaison.” The corps artillery would. supply the 
C. R. A. with a sufficient force of scouts under an orderly officer. 

Two or more groups of range takers should be at the disposal of 
the C. R. A, (taken likewise from the corps artillery,) and should be 
set to work as early as possible by a staff officer, to take ranges of all 
important points, and such as are likely to become of importance during, 
the action. The positions of. the range taker should be well marked so 
that correetions-from ther can at any time be made: The staft officer 
in charge should be able to make a good panorama sketch of the battle- 
field, and mark on it all the ranges taken. In the hands of the C. R. A. 
such sketches will afford 1 most valuable key to the position of the 
enemy, and will enable him to give clear and precise orders to his 
batteries. 

In the meantime the C: R. A. will have fixed the positions, and 
ordered the formation of the artillery fractions. The configuration of 
ground usually restriets the formation of artillery, and the line of guns. 
follows more or less closely the crest line of the:position. It is however 
very desirable with massed batteries, that some form of echclon from 
the leeward funk should’ be employed, to obviate smoke interfering, 
and to render the task of ranging more perplexing to the enemy. 
Echelons require somewhat more lateral space but with large masses of 
artillery, intervals: must be left to enable small bodies of infantry to- 
advance as occasion requires. 

The officers commanding divisional and corps artillery, while lead- 
ing their batteries to the front, will send their adjutants forward, to 
receive their orders direct from the C. R. A., as to dispositions, align- 
ment, and manner of opening fire, &e. The adjutants. will immediately 
return to their commands, and on their way reconnoitre the ground to 
be passed over, so that they may give the best information to their 
eolonels as to the advance. It will frequently be found necessary to leave 
orderlies at fixed points to act as guides in coming into position. 

The advance into the first artillery positiom is usually unmolested 
by fire. All ammunition wagons will be kept with the guns as.long as 


* Nore:—Instances are on record (vide Prince Kraft) of commanding officers: 
ping forward to reconnoitre and losing their commands. Frequent unrecorded 
ys also, must have been the result of this procedure. 


c 
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possible, and in no case should wagons ever be separated till the artillery 
has disengaged itself from the other troops on the line of march. The 
first line of wagons should follow their guns closely going into action 
and should have six horse teams. Under normal conditions the second 
line of wagons would be conveniently formed into three groups, and each 
stationed with a view to the supply of corps artillery and the divisional 
artilleries. Officers other than the captains of batteries, should be 
placed in charge. They should be responsible for the ammunition supply, 
and keeping up communications with the nearest bodies of artillery, 
and it must be clearly understood that the second line of wagons is to 
supply unconditionally the nearest batteries, and any that may urgent- 
ly require ammunition. The colonels commanding will, when they 
halt to prepare for action indicate as nearly as possible the positions to 
be taken up by the wagons. The officer in charge is however respon- 
sible for its safety, and any subsequent change of position that cireums- 
tances may require, should immediately be notified to the fighting lina 
When ammunition has to be replenished in the fighting line, and no 
advance is contemplated, the same teams should take away the empty 
‘wagons, as it is useless to expose a double set of teams to fire. 

The relative positions of the sccond line, the teams of the first 
line and gun limbers should be regulated by the following principles. 
Absolute security from frontal fire should be secured to the second 
line ; the limbers and teams of the first line must preserve the connect- 
ing link with their batteries much more closely, and should only seek 
such shelter as is consistent with an ever watchful readiness to limber 
up. It is a debatable point whether under some conditions the teams 
of the first line of wagons may not with advantage be allowed the extra 
security of the second line. When the ground in rear of the artillery 
position is a dead level without cover, it would appear advisable that 
the limbers should Keep on the move, advancing and retiring between 
300 and 600 yards in rear. If they can still keep up the required touch 
with their batteries, more security from fire will be found on a flank in 
rear of infantry, than immediately in rear of guns. To meet a sudden 
cavalry charge limbers should be taught to form “lagers” with the 
horses facing inwards, corresponding in a measure to infantry rallying 
squares. A few gunners with their carbines might then offer consider- 
able resistance. 

Whatever is to be the formation of the firing line, the advance 
into position of a large body of artillery should always be in echelon. 
Any trifling delay in unlimbering is quite insignificant in comparison 
with the advantage accruing in the accuracy of alignment atd intervals, 
and the power which remains with the officer commanding, wp to the 
Jast moment, of making slight alverations of alignment during the 
advance. 

I cannot but think that the principle of denuding the fighting line 
of all horses has been carreid to a dangerous extreme, and that bat- 
teries—cspecially when acting in mass—have now been left with- 
out sufficient means of communication. Single horsemen distributed 
iu rear of batteries, would be quite as safe as any one, and without 
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them a mass of artillery could not be worked for long in an efficient 
manner, 

Each battery as soon as it has found its range should send a written. 
report, giving the target, range, distribution and apparent effects of 
fire. This report would be transmitted to the C. R. A. who by com- 
parison and observation will gain much information as to the enemy’s 
position.* 

In the meantime the infantry will have taken up its position in 
preparation for attack. ‘The C. R. A. should have taken carly measures, 
to obtain ample warning, not only as to the manner of the attack, but 
asto the precise moment it is to be delivered. Otherwise he cannot insure. 
the wagons being full of ammunition at this critical stage. He will 
give general orders as to how the attack is to be supported, and tell 
off any fraction of the artillery, which may be required for special in- 
dependent enterprise. 

During the second phase the C. R. A. can no longer keep up the 
same detailed command of the whole artillery, as he has previously 
exercised ‘The mutual relations between the arms is now reversed. 
The infantry having, under cover of artillery fire, advanced into posi- 
tions whence it can effectually engage the enemy, becomes the prin- 
cipal factor, and should occupy the most favorable positions. ‘I'he 
artillery fractions now support the infantry, not by distant fire, but by 
themselves advancing to decisive ranges, wherever they can find posi- 
tions. Combined artillery action, as understood in the first phase, is 
uo longer possible, and its aetivity becomes more and more localized. 

To carry out the general instructions received from the C. R. A. 
the colonels commanding fractions, will now have to select their own 
positions, decide on the exact moment of advance, and as far as time 
and other conditions admit carry out all the duties we have already 
assigned to the C. R. A. in the first position. Even in an open country 
unexpected obstacles are often met, and positions are rarcly what they 
seem from a distance. It is therefore always advisable to reconnoitre 
more or less thoroughly the ground to be passed over and the position 
to be taken up. Usually the adjutant and range takers can perform 
these duties, but occasions will occur when the colonel commanding 
should personally examine the position. No halt to prepare for action 
should ever be made; in the previous position everything should have 
been made ready before limbering up. 

The C. R. A. should now exercise a watchful supervision of the 
whole. His independent position and his close relations with the 
General-in-Chief will enable him to foresce dangers, and seize advan- 
tages which would otherwise pass unhecded. He should take active 


® Note.—In the October 1893 number of the Royal Artillery Institution 
Journal there appeared a translation from the Russian of General Dragomirov, 
in which it noticed that in some manceuvers under his command, a battery 
“when charged by cavalry, countercharged with its limbers.” This idea of 
charging with limbers, wagons or guns, in position or on the march, has much 
to commend it. Lhave little doubt, but that this mode of defence, will in the 
next wars be tried, and it will probably add much to the confidence of artillery, 
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measures, that the ammunition supply shall not fail at the supreme 

moment. He should anticipate success by organizing in good time the 
ursuit. 

i Having thas sketched what appears to me the essential points in 

fighting massed batteries, I will now examine the special features of 

peace training, which these conditions appear in addition to require. 

It is most unfortunate that the results of the artillery tire factor 
should never be apparent at mancuvers. However well handled the 
artillery may have been, the enemy will, if allowed, totally ignore its 
fire effect, and consider himself ill-used if required by umpires to accept 
losses. It follows from this that the time which is needed for the 
artillery duel is generally slurred over, and the action ef artillery toa 
great extent restricted and effaced. To make any show at all the 
artillery has to keep moving with the infantry, and if it gets into action 
ahead of the infantry as likely as not falls into unexplored dangers, and 
is blamed for consequent Iosses For this reason, and others which do 
not enter into the scope of this paper, we believe that manceuvres would 
afford far more profitable instruction, if they were separated into four 
phases, each strictly demarcated by time and tepographical boundries. 

The 1st phase would be reconnoitering and the preliminary advance. 

2nd phase, the artillery cannonade and the formation ef infantry 
dines of attack. 

3rd phase, the infantry attack supported by artillery. 

4th phase, storming the position and purstit. 

Another prolific cause of irregular handling of, artillery, is due to 
the C. R. A., with the small artillery forces seen at our manceuvres, 
being usually an officer of inferior rank. His position and status as 
C. R, A. are more or less ignored, he is ordered to take two guns here 
and two guns there, more like a corporal of a guard than a commander 
of a technical arm. The C. R. A.’s position is defined clearly enough 
by regulations. But, if in war he is to be held responsible for the 
proper handling of the artillery, it cannot be wise, that the mutual 
relations between the General-in-Chief and the C. R A. should habitu- 
ally be set aside, instead of becoming fixed by constant practice. 

From what has already been said, it will be evident, that, in my 
opinion four gun batteries, and batteries without wagons fully horsed, 
are very imperfect organizations for training artillery. 

The present tendency of uniting two or more batteries under a 
Lieut.-Colonel is undoubtedly a move in the right direction. 

But more than this is required. If batteries are ever to act in 
mass, they must be brought together in large bodies and with other 
troops, be practised in deployments, the conveyance of orders, &c. 

Little need here be said regarding mobility, as its importance is 
well understood by all ranks. It requires, however, much practice 
with the other arms, and an intimate knowledge of the conditions of 
active service, for an officer, when dealing with masses of artillery, to 
know how to spare his horses and men unnecessary fatigue. 

Words of command should be reduced to a minimum, but the 
advocates of signals appear to us too cxclusive in their practice. 
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A combination of both, according to the circumstances of the moment, 
gives the best results. Signals are not only useful in themselves, but 
they have a most valuable educational merit. They train the atten- 
tion and powers of observation in all ranks in a marked degree. 

The central feature in all training for war should be the cultiva- 

tion of that individual intelligence, which insures prompt action under 
every possible contingency. Our aims have hitherto been too exclu- 
sively in the direction of set movements and precise drill, aud as a 
result little can be effected without leading strings. ‘The actual con- 
ditions of warfare require that this automatic action should be supple- 
mented, in a considerable measure, by individual intelligence, and that 
men should be trained to act correctly without always needing explicit , 
words of command. For example, circumstances require a great 
variety of formations in the preparatory position. Whatever the for- 
mation may be, column of route, sections or batteries, at close or open 
interval, one word of command ‘“ March” should suffice for the advance. 
When detailed words of command are expected, the greatest confusion 
often follows the simplest movement, wagons not knowing whethcr to 
go on or stand fast, trying to form line and then falling back, &c., &c., 
and every one shouting to put things right. To obviate all this it 
should be left to the section officer to tell off the wagons for the Ist 
and 2nd lines, they know best how the ammunition is packed, and 
which horses require sparing. The wagons of the second line should 
on no account move, till the fighting line’ has disengaged, and then 
the officer in charge will give any orders that are required. The last 
line of wagons have merely to stick to their guns (except when horse 
artillery is galloping) and avoid the manceuvring one so often sees, and 
which entails more fatigue to these teams than if they had been in the 
guns. If all this has been clearly explained to the drivers, and they 
have been taught to look out for themselves, no hitch whatever will 
occur. It is just the same forming up wagons to supply the fighting 
lines as long as it is attempted to reverse them by signal or word of 
command, delay confusion and danger result. But when the drivers 
know exactly what is wanted, and that they alone are responsible for 
getting placed without obstructing the battery, things will go perfectly 
smoothly. ‘ 

The examples here given are a few of the more prominent which 
have come under the personal cognizance of the writer. But the same 
spirit of simplification should pervade all field manwuvres. To this 
end, quickness of eye, and perception,—a knowledge of all situations, 
and fearlessness to act promptly, should be inculcated in all ranks in 
various degrees. Irregularities of ground should be sought out, and 
men trained to make the best of them. 

These remarks should not be construed to lessen in the least the 
value we attach to strict uniformity to be essential and that no addition 
or curtailment should be permitted in these matters. Any competent 
Officer should at any moment and in any situation, be able to take over 
command of a strange unit, without causing tho least misunderstand- 
ing or confusion. We consider further, that all troops should be 
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systematically tested in this manner, and that thereby weak points im 
drill will be brought to light as well as irregularities in methods of 
training. Explicit detailed commands are not adapted to all situations, 
in such eases orders should be used merely as cues, which must be 
executed with comprehension. In the German field artillery drill this 
distinction is clearly kept in view, and the Emperor in his introductory 
order says, “ the latitude in instruction and applieatiou, which bas been 
purposely left, is in no case to be materially restricted.” 

I will conclude with a summary of the chief points in training, 
which should come under the speeial care of colonels. of horse and field 
artillery :-— 

1. The conveyance of orders haterally and to the rear. 
Keeping touch with wagons and ammunition cohumns. 
Reconnaissance and scouting. 
Signalling. 
Selection of positions. 
Preparing for action in ary possible formatior. 
Grouping ammunition: wagons in selected positions. 
Long advances in echelon, and in line of battery columns. 
The defence of wagons and limbers in case of sudden attack 
Flank movements to re-inforce a distant part of position 
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RAJ?PUTS. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THEIR ORIGIN, RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS, 
AND HISTORY, WITH NOTES REGARDING 
THEIR FITNESS FOR MODERN MILITARY SERVICE. 


By Lieut. A. H. Binctey, Adjutant VII (D. C. 0.) B. I. 


Part L—Origin. Early religious beliefs. 
Caste. Existing religious beliofs, 
Parr II.—History. 


Part I1f_—Difference between Rajpats and Brahmins, and between 
different classes of Rajputs, Prejudices caused by 
the Mutiny. Endogamy and Exogamy. ‘Totem 
Worship. Establishment of a messing system. 


Part [V.—Suggested divisions of the Rajputs recruiting ground. 
Clans to be enlisted. The Machinery of recruiting. 
Physique. Athletics, Regimental titles. Fadings. 
Objections to over-lecalization. War training. Cook- 
ing utensils. 


The history of the Rajputs, their origin, and the traditions of their 
Tace, are so inseparably connected with that of Hinduism, that it is 
impossible to consider one subject without constant reference to the 
other. 

Setting aside the more fabulous accounts of their origin, it would 

scem their Aryan ancestors quitted their 

The cradle of the race. homes near ih Oxus, at x period so 
remote as to admit of no historical computation, and slowly entered 
India, through the passes of the Suleimaa and Hindu Kush ranges. 

Unlike the Mahomedan invaders of later history, these Aryan 
colonists established themselves in India very gradually. About 15 
4. C., their settlements were confined to the Punjab and the banks of the 
Indus. From thence they extended their conquests east and south, as far 
4s the Séne in one direction, and the Vindhyan Hills iu the other. 

* We have no very definite accounts of their manner of life. It is 
probable that they moved about in 
5 patriarchal communities seeking fresh 
yastures for their herds. We know that they were constantly at war, 
not only with the aboriginal tribes which surrounded them, but also 
among themselves. 

The religion of the period was a simple worship of the elements, 
‘having for its divinities the forces of nature, 7.e., Surya, Agni, and Indra, 
or Sua, Fire, and Rain. Reverence was paid to the memory of famous 


Early conditions of life. 
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ancestors, sacrifices of food were offered up to the Gods, and the head of 

phe sn fos each family performed his-own religious 
The principles of the Védic faith. rites, without the intervention he re- 
gular priesthood. Caste as we now understand it was unknown, and 
the sanctity of the Brahmins was not dreamt of. 

The primitive faith of these times gave way to more elaborate 
beliefs. A definite religious system was thought out. Brahma was the 
Supreme Being, and creator of the universe. Agni, Indra, and Surya 
were outward manifestations of himeelf, created for the assistance of 
man, to whom a purely spiritual ideal was impossible. At the same 
time, animal sacrifices were introduced (particularly of the horse) neces- 
sitating the service of a special priesthuod. In this we see the first 
indication of a Brahmin or sacerdotal caste. 

The simplicity of the early religion was succeeded by a period of 
great doubt and speculation. ‘Two creeds appear to have existed side 
by side, one all philosophy, the other all ritual. As in. all decaying re- 
ligions, simplicity and truth gave way to superstition and ceremonial ; 

Origin of a special priesthood. and as the sacrifices became more ela- 
rigin tctcae had borate, and the ceremonies more com- 
plex, there arose the need for a special priesthood—a class which could 
be entrusted with the conduct of religious offices, while the rest of the 
community carried on their ordinary avocations of. war, trade, and 
agriculture. 

This process of selection was in course of time extended. Speciab 
duties were allotted to special classes, until at length, seeing their op- 
portunity in the increasing influence of their kind, the priesthood, im 
the code of Manu, succeeded in establishing caste, and successfully 
asserted the sanctity of their order. 

From this point, Hindu society was divided into four distinct 
classes,— 

1st.—The Brahmin or Priestly caste. 

2nd.—The Kshattriya or Warrior caste. 

3rd.—The Vaisiya or Trading and Agricultural caste. 

4th.—The Sudra or Menial caste. 

The three first named, were the castes which claimed a pure Aryar 
descent. In right of their twice born origin, they were the privileged 
wearers of the Janao or sacred thread. 

The fourth or Sudra caste was composed partly of aborigines who- 
by contact with the Aryans had to some extent adopted Hindu beliefs, 
and partly of the progeny of mixed marriages, which by the rigid ex- 
exclusiveness of the caste system, were declared to be impure. 

The Brahmins while arrogating to themselves the first place in 
the social scale, seldom laid claim to temporal rule ; they preferred to 
delegate the business of ruling as of fighting to the Kshattriyas, who 

Set Pe aaet » from time immemorial have been not 
Origin of the term “Rajputs.” Gy the warrior, but also the gov- 
erning class of Hindu society. As the ruling race, it became custo- 
mary to call the Kshattriyas Rajputs, t.e., King’s sons, the term being 
applied in course of time indifferently, not only to the chieftains and 
their families, but also to the clansmen who followed their banners. 
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The establishment of a distinct sacerdotal caste naturally tended 
to make the religion more dogmatic. The early conception-of a Supreme 
Being, made manifest through the physical forces of nature, gave way 
to the mystic triad of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva—the maker, preserver, 
and destroyer, round whom revolved a. host of lesser divinities, and 
local and tribal heroes, who by a convenient expansion of principle, 
were allotted places in the Hindu Pantheon, with the status of minor 
gods. Thus Rama and Krishna, Kshattriya heroes of the Ramayan 
and Mahabrata, who were probably warriors of repute in some tribal 
struggles, became exalted through. various phases of hero-worship, until 
they attained the dignity of avatars or incarnations of Vishnu himself. 

The deification of Hanuman, the Monkey god, may be accounted’ 
for in the same way. ‘Ihe Aryans habitually referred to the Dasyus 
or aboriginal. tribes, as “ black. complexioned, flat nosed, and ‘“ monkey- 
like”; thus Hanuman, who was no doubt a powerful Dasyu chief, and a 
very valuable ally to Rama in his expedition to Lanka, (Ceylon) became- 
by popular tradition first a monkey general, and finally a monkey god. 

At this stage of Hindu decay, there arose a great outcry against 
the tyrrany of the Brahminical system. It was given to Siddharta,. 

= commonly called Buddha, a prince of. 

the Buddhist, Reformation: the Kehattriya caste, to Pat a@ new 

gospel to humanity—the gospel of Buddhism, which disowned gods,. 

priests, caste, and sacrifices, and gave in thier place a cold monotheistic 

morality, which was to: be attained by asceticism, and the systematic 
yenunciation of self. 

As. might be expected, a creed so hopeless, so passionless, and. 
appealing so little to popular imagination, had little chance of finding 
permanent favour with the Indian people. After astruggle prolonged 
through many centuries, Brahminism resumed its old ascendancy, re- 
appearing with the old. mythology and ritual, but infinitely more com- 
plicated than it had ever been before. 

Under the new-Brahminism, there was a marked tendency to mate- 
Fialise religion. The gods became almost human; wives were provided: 

Hinduism. Ita revival. for them, Sarasvati, Lakshmi, and Kali, 
appear as the consorts of Brahma,. 
Vishnu and Siva. Caste was re-established, no longer with the four- 
fold division of the code of, Manu, but with all the complicated. sub- 
divisions which exist to the present day. 

In all these changes we trace the efforts of an astute priesthood to 
establish a popular religion. No section of the community was for- 

The adaptiveness of Hinduism @0tten. Aboriginal tribes were concili- 
for the assimilation. of other be- ated by the adoption of their tribal 
Vets, divinities. Their totem,* tree, and 
ee Rs Re re ee a 

* The following definition of a “totem” is taken from Chambers’ Ency- 
elopedia— The ruder races of men are found divided into tribes each of which 
is usually named after some animal, vegetable, or thing, which is an object of 
Veneration or worship to the tribe. This animal, vegetable, or thing, is the totem 
¢r God of the tribe. From the tribe being commonly named after ite totem the 
Word is also frequently employed to signify merely the tribal name.” 
D 
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serpent worship, though utterly at variance with the teachings of the 
Vedas, were affiliated to the orthodox beliefs, and became part and 
parcel of the new religion. 

Buddhism, in spite of the antagonistic nature of its doctrines, was 
disposed of in a similar manner. Gautama whose whole life and teach- 
ing had been a protest and revolt against the formalism of the Brahmins, 
was absorbed into the Hindu system, and as an incarnation of Vishnn 
was allotted a place among the minor gods. Thus step by step, by 
diplomacy and adaptiveness, the Brahmins consolidated their authority, 
and established a religion, which in spite of persecutions and_ political 
change, maintains its vigour to the present day. 

An outline has been given in the preeeding pages of the history of 
the Aryans as a separate nation. But from the establishment of caste 
this is no longer possible, for each caste has then its own history, en- 
tirely separate from that of the other. Before passing on to the annals 
of the Rajputs, it may be as well to consider the chief points which 
mark the Hinduism of to-day. 

The modern religion, if such a term can be applied to a confused 
agglomeration of beliefs, ranging from theism to demon-worship, may be 
summarized under the following heads :— 

1.—The worship of Vishnu 

2.—The worship of Shiva or Mahadco. 

3.—The worship of Shakta, or Female Force, as impersonated 

by the goddesses Kali, Radha, Sita, and Debi. 

4.—The worship of the Sun. 

5.—The worship of Ganesh. 
The followers of Shiva recognise Shakta worship by the reverence of 

_ Kali or Durga. Vaizhnavas do the same, but worship Radah, Sita, or 

Debi instead. 

The various sects are recognisable by their peculiar caste marks. 
Worshippers of Shiva have a mark on the forehead. It consists of three 
curved lines like a half moon, to which it added a round dot on the 
nose. It is made of Ganges clay, or sandalwood powder, or the ashes of 

cowdung. The mark of the Vaishnavas 
is two lines, rather oval, drawn the 
whole length of the nose, and carried forward into straight lines across 
the forehead. It is gencrally made with Ganges clay, sometimes with 
sandalwood powder. The Shakta forehead mark is a small semi-circular 
line between the eyebrows, and and a dot in the middle. 

The worship of Vishnu is very obscure. He is said to have appear- 
ed on earth in nine incarnations. The devotees of this sect generally 
reverence the Avatar or incarnation which they consider most propiti- 
ous to their racial traditions or special requirements. 

The symbol of Shiva worship is the Linga or phallus, the emblem 
of creative power. As Mahadeo, his 
worship is associated with the image of 
his constant companion, Nandi, the sacred bull, 

Rajputs are gencrally followers of Shiva, but pay special reverence 
to his wife, who as Kali or Durga, is the patroness of war and blood- 


Modern Hinduism, caste marks. 


Phallic worship. 
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shed, and the special guardian of the warrior, .race. Shiva worshippers 
tay eat meat; Vaishnavas are not permitted to do so. 

The worship of the Sun, a Vedic survival of the greatest antiquity, 
is also in special favour among Rajputs, 
especially in Rajputana and the west- 
ern districts. Surya the Sun god is generally regarded as a manifesta- 
tion of all three persons of the Hindu trinity. In the east, at morning, 
he represents Brahma or Creation ; overhead at noon, he typifies Vishnu 
or Preservation ; in the west at evening, Shiva or Destruction. 

Ganesh as the god of Good Luck, and the remover of difficultics, 
secures the reverence of all classes. He must be propitiated whenever 
any important business is to be undertaken. He is presented as a short, 
fat, red-coloured man, with an elephant’s head, and is really only a 
Household god, but a very important one. 

Besides the above, Hindus reverence cows, herocs such as Rama 
and Krishna, the great rivers such as the Ganges, Jumna, and Narbudda, 
and various tribal deitics. With the fetishism of the lower castes, are 
associated the reverence of trees, plants, and scrpents, also the god- 
lings of nature and discase, 


Sun worship. 


PART II. 


HISTORY. 


Rajputs are now divided into about 400 clans or sub-divisions, 36 
of which are singled out by Tod in his © Annals of Rajasthan,” as 
“royal” clans. The primary division of the Kshathiya order, accord- 
ing to tradition, was two-fold, and consisted of the Solar and Lunar 
Races, to which were afterwards affiliated the Agnicular or Fire Tribes. 

The capital of the Solar Race was at Ajudhya (near Fyzabad, Oudh) 
and their great hero was Rama, whose exploits extending from the north 
of India to Ceylon, form the subject of the Ramayan, the first great 
epic of Hindu literature. 

The capital of the Lunar Race seems to have varied. Prag (the 

The Solar and Lunar Races. modern Allahabad) Muttra, Dwarika 
eta (on the Katthiawar Coast) Hastinapura 
(near Meerut) and Indraprastha (near modern Delhi) appear to have 
been their chief cities at different times. 

Passing from epic to historic periods, we find that in ancient days, 
the Rajput principalities were India’s stoutest bulwarks against forcign 
invasion. Kshattriya armies under Porus, opposed Alexander and his 
victorious Grecks. The Arab invaders of Sind in the 5th century, were 
expelled by Rajput heroism. Every Mahomedan invader has had to 
reckon on Rajput opposition, and the 
efiectiveness of their carly resistance is 
testified by the fact that as the result of 17 invasions of India, and 25 
years of incessant fighting, the conquests of Mahmud of Ghazni were 
limited to the western Punjab, though his raids extended as fur as the 
Rahtor fortress of Kanauj on the Ganges. 


Invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
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‘But while the pressure of Central Asian tribes seeking outlets in 
more genial lands, tended to render each wave of Mahomedan invasion 
more formidable than the last, the Hindu power of resistance grew 
gradually weaker, chiefly owing to the dissensions and rivalries of the 
Rajput Princes. : 

In 1191, Muhammad of Ghor was utterly defeated by the Rajputs 
at Thanesar, but returning two years later, he was able to crush them 
in detail, overcoming Prithwi the Chauhan Raja of Delbi in 1193, and 
the Rahtor King of Kanauj in the following year. So decisive was the 

. 2 defeat of the latter, that the Rahtors 

A reneien Sie aang by abandoned their homes near Kanavj, 

and migrated to the districts bordering 

‘on the Bikanir desert, where they founded the military kingdom of 
Marwar, which survives to the present day. 

The subsequent history of the Rajputs during several centuries, 
‘shows them to have been in a chronic state of warfare with Mahomedan 
Kings of Delhi. From 1268 to 1287, during the reign of Balban, the 
‘last of the slave dynasty, the Rajputs of Mewat were nearly extermix- 
ated : 100,000 souls are said to have been put to the sword. 

The reign of Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295 to 1315) was marked by fresh 
‘campaigns against the Rajput kingdoms. During this period, the 
Sissodia clan was all but destroyed and the two great fortresses of Ran- 
tambhor and Chitor fell into the hands of the Musulmans. The garrison 
-of Chitor after.a prolonged and heroic defence, preferred to die rather 

, than surrender. The men rushed on 
aneore of Chitor by Aland-din 41,4 swords of the beseigers, while the 
Queen and 13,000 women sacrificed 

themselves on the funeral pyre. 

While these events were taking place in Rajputana, there seems to 
have been a great wave of Rajput immigration into Oudh, from which 
outlying colonies were pushed forward as far to the east as Bhojepore. 
The best clans in Oudh and the N. W. Provinces nearly all fix the 13th 
century as the period of their separation fron the parent stock. Some 
Oudh Rajputs, were settled there in Vedic times. Others are no doubt 
directly cannected with the western clans, and a large proportion are 
the deseendants of scattered bands, which here and there escaped the 
pressure of the Mahomedan conquests. But it is more than probable 
that many clans are of doubtful descent, and have sprung from Rajputs 

; who married low-caste Hindu women, 

ene. Be i mie ol the Oudh and oy the females of non-Aryan tribes, such 

as the Bhars. They are in fact’ often 

descended from congeries of various tribes, which from being collected 

under the leadership of a Rajput warrior, were accorded a tribal name, 

and in course of time borrowed the pedigree of their founder, as a con- 
venient explanation of their origin. 

The petty Rajput chieftains of Oudh and the N. W. Provinces, 
were always at strife with the Mahomedan Governors sent from Delhi, 
and gave the Imperial officials constant trouble. Nominally subject 
to the Mahommedan kings, they were practically independent, for 9 
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long a8 they paid their tribute to the Imperial treasuries they were left 
to their own devices, and permitted to settle their private feuds in their 
own fashion. But though they preserved a sort of feudal freedom 
which the Mughal Emperors found it expedient to recognise, they never 
had sufficient national feeling, or community of interests, to combine 
in an organised opposition to the Mahomedan power. They never at- 
tempted anything like the fierce resistance of their western brethren, 
though quick to take advantage of the weakness of the Mughal dynasty, 
in the latter days of the Empire’s decay. 
In 1527, a coalition of the Rajputs of Chitor, Malwa, Mewar, and 
‘ a Ajmere, opposed the Mughals under 
Delest of “tho Rajput coalition Babar, but were defeated with great 
My the Mughals ander Baber loss at Futtehpur-Sikri. Though worst- 
ed, the Rajputs maintained their independence till the reign of Akbar, 
when their subjection to the Mughal throne was completed. 
Akbar’s success in winning over his Rajput opponents, was due 
5 , te rather to diplomacy, than to actual 
Pecan ei Rare triumphs in the field. The great Em- 
peror early realised, that for his dynasty 
to keep its hold on India, it must depend largely on the loyalty of Hin- 
dus, whose confidence he sought, and won, by a broad minded policy 
of conciliation and religious tolerance. ~ 
The marriage of Akbar to the daughter of the Rajput Raja of 
Jeypore, made the latter, and his famous nephew Man Singh, the most 
trusty supporters of the Mughal throne. The Rajput soldiery, from 
bitter foes, became the thews and sinews of the Imperial armies, and 
carried the victorious banners of the Emperors from Kashmir to the 
Deccan, and from Kabul to Behar, and even further, to the scarce 
known jungles of Assam. 


The religious tolerance and statesmanlike policy of MBar and his 
Be immediate successors, gave way to the 
The fanaticiem of Aarangzeb, austere fanaticism of cane This 
prince, himself a devout Moslem, had no sympathy with the broad 
minded views of his predecessors, which to him were mere manifesta- 
tions of heresy, and backslidings from the written law of the Prophet. 
In 1677 he revived the Jaziah, or poll-tax on Hindus, and by this and 
other coercive measures, drove the Rajputs into revolt. The Hindu 
chivalry which had so loyally served three successive Mughal kings, 
was alienated for ever, and from a pillar of strength, became an element. 
of ruin. 
From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 began the gradual break up 
. of the Mughal Empire. Provincial 
Decay of the Mughal Empire, Governors aaseitad their independence, 
and in the general dismemberment, the Delhi sovereigns became mere 
Puppets in the hands of a Mahratta confederacy. While the crumbling 
authority of the Delhi Emperors was being directed with barbarous 
cruelty against the Sikhs of the Punjab the Hindu Princes of Rajputana 
were shaking off the Mughal yoke. By 1715 they were practically free. 
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Between the years 1715 and 1818, the Rajput States suffered from 
the incursions and depredations of the 
Mahrattas and Pindaris. On the final 
overthrow of the former, in 1818, by 
the British, the Rajput Princes, confident in the good faith of the 
English Government, accepted by treaty, the position of fendatories, 
and have since served the Empire with the same steadfast loyalty which 
‘characterised their relations with the Emperor Akbar. Under the 
modern system of Imperial service troops, the Princes of Rajputana can 
now render to their Suzerain, that military service which won such 
renown for their ancestors, and is so thoroughly in accord with the 
martial traditions of their race. : 

The fighting qualitics of the Rajpnts reached their highest 

The bearing of the Rajput in eta tae in the wars of the Mug- 
action. hals, Their bearing in action is thus 
picturesquely described.* 

“They were born warriors, the bravest of the brave, urged to fury 
by a keenly sensitive feeling of honour, aud always ready to conquer or 
die for their privileg To see the Rajputs rush into battle, maddened 
with Bhany and stained with orange turmeric, and throw themselves 
recklessly upon the enemy ina forlorn hope, was a spectacle never to 
to be forgotten. Had the Rajputs combined their forces it is doubtful 
whether any Mughal army could have stood long against them.” 

The Rajput weapons were the shield and tulwar. The Mahomedan 
historians constantly refer to the “ lakh turwar Rathoran,” the “100,000 
swords of the Rahtors,” to which the Mughal Emperors were indebted 
for half their conquests. Each soldier was also provided with a bow 
and arrows, but these again were 
abandoned in favour of matchlocks, 
when the yee of fire-arms became general. While the “ Desi” Rajput of 

Rajasthiar vas par excellence a horse soldier, his Hindustani confrére, 
under European supervision, developed a corresponding capacity for 
fighting on foot. The Rajput horsemen excelled in the use of a short 
Jance which they handled with remarkable dexterity ; but despite their 
valour, they could make but little impression on the disciplined batta- 
lions of Scindia, which trained by DeBoigne on the European system, 
were composed not only of Mahrattas but also of Rohillas and Hindus- 
tani Rajputs, and other military classes from northern India. 

Rajputs were particularly addicted to Sati, or the self-immolation 
of widows, on their husband’s funeral pyres. Lord George Bentinck 
suppressed the practice in the British ‘Territories in 1829, but the ens- 
tom, though happily now abandoned, lingered on, for some years later, 
in Rajputana and Bundelkhund. 

The caste law, which compels Rajputs to marry their daughters 
into clans higher than their own, is a fruitful souree of trouble, ard 
cxuses pecuniary embarassments to many, owing to the heavy outlay 
in dowrics and marriage expenses, considered indispensable for the 


The period of Mahratta suprem- 
acy. 


Rajpat weapons. 


@ ** Aurangzeb,” Rulers of India Scrics—Sir W. Hunter. 
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honour of the house. Thus a family of daughters means in many cases, 
absolute ruin, and female infanticide was in consequence at one time 
very prevalent, and even now is not altogether unknown, especially in 
certain districts. ; 

Sleeman, in his Rambles of an Judian Official,” makes the follow- 
ing reference to this crime :— 

“ After the murder of every infant, the family considers itself an 
object of displeasure to the Deity, and 
after the 12th day, they send for the 
Parohtt or family priest, and by suitable gratuities, obtain absolution. 
This is necessary whether the family be rich or poor, but when the 
absolution is given, nothing more is thought or said about the matter. 
The lower clans who can unite their daughters to those of higher grade, 
commit less murders of this kind than others, but @// Rajput clans are 
more or less addicted to female infanticide. It was the dread of sink- 
ing in substance from the loss of property, and in grade from loss of 
caste, that alone led to the murder of female infants.” 

The Rajputs of our army are mostly yeomen, cultivating their own 
lands, But though nearly all are addicted to agriculture, there is 
among most claus a rooted aversion to the actual handling of the plough, 
which is considered a menial and degrading office. 

Traders are seldom found among Rajputs, but many, especially in 
the western districts are engaged in horse-breeding and bring their 
young stock for sale to the great Horse Fairs in the cold weather. 


Rajput customs. 


PART III. 


Differences between Brahmins and Rajputs and the various classes of the latter. 
Endogamy and Exogamy. Messing. 


Tn spite of the Aryan origin which they share in common, Brahmins 
and Rajputs are now widely divided. The great social superiority ac- 
corded to the former, in most parts of India, cannot be ascribed entirely 
to religion or priestcraft ; for the real cause other reasons must be sought. 

It is a remarkable fact that where the Rajput is powerful, and of 
undisputed lineage, he accepts the Brahmin as a necessity, but declines 
to consider him a superior in aught but a spiritual sense. At sacrifices, 
marriages, deaths, aud for casting horoscopes, the Brahmin is indispen- 
sable. Asa Purohit or family priest, his advice is sought for, especi- 
ally by the women, but meddlesome interference is not tolerated, and 
Lis sphere of influence is always restricted within reasonable bounds. 

The Ranas of Mewar, as the vice-regents of Shiva, supersede the 

Comparative immunity of the High Priest when they visit the temple, 
hither classes of Rajputs from and can actually perform all ceremonies 
Brahminical influence. without Brahminical assistance. ‘Todd, 

‘ - the historian of the Rajputs tells us 
that “a Rajput worships his horse, his sword, and the Sun, and attends 
twore to the martial songs of the bards than to the litanies of the Brah- 
hins.” 
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In Rajputana, where the ancient families retain their territories, 
and rule with much of the feudal splendour of former days, Brahmini- 
cal influence is comparatively at a discount. The Rajputs of these parts 
need no fussy memorials to vindicate their dignity ; they leave such 
matters to their eastern brethren, who cannot justify their claims to- 
such flawless pedigrees. The Rajput of Rajputana is as free of preju- 
dice as a Sikh. “ He slays buffaloes, hunts and eats the boar and deer, 
and shoots ducks and wild fowl.” He will drink froma masak and take 
food with little enquiry as to who-has prepared it ;. moreover he will 
dispense with all the stripping and washing preliminaries, so dear 
to the Rajput of Hindustan. The difference between the two sections 
of the race, in this respect, is very remarkable, and calls. for special. 
explanation. 

After the fall of Kanauj in 1194, the centre of Rajput influence and. 
authority, was shifted from the banks of the Ganges, to Rajputana ; 
and it is possible that the scattered remnants who remained, and the 
colonists who afterwards joined them, having probably married Hindu 
women of low caste, or the daughters of non-Aryan races, were only 
permitted to retain their status as Kshattriyas, by the connivance and. 
good will of the Brahmins, who thereby obtained a hold over their 
neighbours, which greatly strengthened their influence and power. 

Another likely explanation is that most of the great Hindu shrines 

The difference between the East. °°? either in or near the Ganges valley, 

; and the sacred stream, as the focus of 

en end Weavern eipntescoonny: Hindu religious life, would also be the 

centre of Brahminical. activity and in- 

fluence. As has already been explained, the terms Rajputs and 

Kshattriya are practically alternative. The former may be said to be 

the social, and the latter the religious denomination of the race. Alt 

Rajputs add “Singh” to their names, and are frequently referred to as- 
“ Thakurs,” especially by inferiors. 

If the Rajputs of Rajputana can be recruited for our regiments, we 
have in them fighting material, not to be* surpassed in Asia. Unfor- 
tunately, the “Desi” Rajputs care very little for infantry work. 
Strongly attached to their hereditary chiefs, they have no desire to joim 
our colours. Service in the cavalry is-more attractive, but it cam scarcely 
be called popular, for of those who serve, but few are Hindus, (and 
these chiefly from the Hurriana district in British territory) the majority 
being Rangars, or Rajputs whose ancestors abandoned their original 
faith, in favour of the creed of Islam. The Imperial Service troops 
absorb many of the most eligible men ; some take service inthe Bombay 
army and in local corps ; but the number who joinour Bengal regiments 
is very small, in fact of the seven Rajput corps in our army, only one, 
the 13th B L., recruits in Rajputana: all the rest come from Oudh and 
N. W. Provinces. 


* The Rajputs of Rajputana and the Eastern districts of the Punjab, 
themselves ‘* Desi” Rajputs, and call those of Oudh and the N. W. Provinces 
“ Purbiah” Rajputs. 


| 
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Tt is very desirable that another Rajput battalion should be raised 
as a link to the 13th B. I. For conve- 
nience, the new regiment might be 
called the 41st. The 13th is at present linked to the 6th and 10th, both 
composed of Jats, a temporary makeshift which has little to recom- 
mend it. 

But after allowing for the legitimate claims of the Bombay army 
to recruit from the southern and western states, the Rajputana recruit- 
ing ground could not supply the cadres of mere than two: infantry 
battalions. Men are to be had no doubt, in some numbers, but not on’ 
the terms we offer. ‘The Rajputana ‘Thakur is not prepared to sacrifice 
his independence for seven rupees a month. If more Rajputs are 
wanted, they must necessarily be recruited elsewhere. 

Fortunately, we have in-Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, 
an almost inexhaustible field of selection. In spite of the “ Pax Brittan- 
nica,” the Rajputs of these parts are still eager for military service, and. 
although it has grown the fashion of late years to depreciate their: 
value, and to set them aside in favour of Sikhs and Punjabis, they are 
none the less admirable soldiers, and with good leading, sound training, 
and officers who know and trust them, they are still capable of rendering 
just as good service as any other race recruited in India. 

It must be remembered that with the annexation of Oudh and the 
Punjab, the martial races of India lost their essentially warlike charac- 
ter. ‘Fhe peace and good government which came in with the British 
Raj; turned the soldier into an agriculturist, and this process has ope- 
rated with just as much effect on the 
Sikh, as it has on the Rajput. Of all 
the Asiatic races: now serving under 
our colours, Pathans and Gurkhas are the only two which can really 
claim to be warlike ; both of these classes belong to independent nations, 
beyond our border, which but for the restraining influence of the British 
dominion would regard India as a fair field for loot. 

Such being the case, it-secins unfair that one reoruit-giving race 
should be unduly exalted over another, on the mere plea of its being’ 
more warlike. Efficiency in the field must always depend on organiza- 
tion, training, and discipline, rather than-on mere skill in the use of 
arms, acquired prior to enlistment ; and provided that the men are of 
good physique and good courage, there is no reason why the various 
military classes of Hindustan should not render just as good service as 
the men of the Punjab, or even of our northern border tribes. 

Under the new organization of class regiments, a great impetus hag 
been given to esprit de race. To each regiment is now entrusted the 
military reputation of the class which it represents, and in this senti- 
ment, we have a moral factor which cannot fail to be a powerful aid to 
efficiency. : 

To no class are these observations more applicable than the Rajputs 
of Hindustan. Soldiers by tradition, and taught by their religion to 
regard the profession of arms as their legitimate occupation, and descend- 
ed from the sturdy sepoys who under Clive and Lake, laid the founda- 
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tions of our Indian Empire, they form a military caste which properly 
handled should render invaluable service to the State. 

Much of the prejudice which exists against Hindustanis, is due no 
doubt to the events of 1857. But now that time and historical research 
has thrown light on many of the causes which led to the Mutiny, the 
misconduct of the old Bengal army is better accounted for, and we 
learn that other motives besides religious fanaticism gave rise to the 
great revolt. 

The acquisition of one native state after another, by the British 
power, caused disquiet among the ruling classes, but the climax was 
not reached until Oudh was annexed, when a blow was struck at the 
power of the great landholders, The 
latter, mostly Rajputs, had grown 
powerful and wealthy under the misrule of the Oudh kings. They 
knew that the license which they had enjoyed under the native govern- 
ment would not be tolerated under the rule of the Kast India company,and 
they were ready to join in any political conspiracy which could contribute 
in any way to the restoration of their former independence. Most of 
these great landholders were chiefs of clans, and their Rajput. tenants 
who filled our ranks, owed them an allegiance, which was far more 
binding to the majority than any formal undertaking of fidelity to their 
colours. The political wire-pullers of the time knew this, saw their 
opportunity, and taking advantage of the lax state of discipline in the 
native army, incited a revolt by playing on the easily roused fanaticism 
of the men, and persuading them that their religious liberties were at 
stake. 

Sleeman in his “ Rambles of an Indian Official” describes the close 
sympathy which existed between the Rajput yeomen and their landlord 
chieftains in the following words :— : 

“In no part of the world has the devotion of soldiers to their 
immediate chiefs been more remarkable than among the Rajputs, and 
in no part of the world has the fidelity of these chiefs to the paramount 
power, been more unsteady, or their devotion less to be relied on. There 
is hardly a single chief of the Hindu military class in Bundelkhand, or 
the Gwalior territories, who does not keep a gang of robbers of some 
kind or other and consider it a valuable and legitimate source of revenue. 
It is much the same in the kingdom of 
Oudh, where the lands are for the most 
part held by the same Hindu military classes, who are in a continual 
state of war with each other and the government authorities. Three 
fourths of our native infantry recruits have been trained up in this 
school of contest. A braver set of menis hardly anywhere to be found.” 

The above was written in 1844, and it gives a faithful picture of 
the condition of Oudh at the time of the annexation. It is not to be 
wondered at, that landlords and tenants who had for generations earned 
handsome incomes by the licensed brigandage permissible under the 
Mahomedan kings, should resent the introduction of a government 
which insisted on the maintenance of law and order, and enforced the 
punctual payment of the land revenue. i 


Prejudices caused by the Mutiny. 
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Another reason for the disfavour which the Hindustani soldier has 
fallen into of late, is his rigid adherence to caste ceremonics, even under 
circumstances where their observance is obviously injurious to health 
and efficiency. 

The Rajputs of Hindustan, from constant association with Brahmins, 
have absorbed many of their prejudices, 
and so long as the two classes served 
together, every effort to relieve tho 
former from ceremonial tyranny, was steadily thwarted by the stolid 
non-possumus of the priestly caste. But with the establishment of class 
regiments, a@ new era has commenced, and in spite of the proverbial 
conservatism of the people, there is no doubt that with tact and pati- 
ence, the Rajput may be induced to abandon on service nearly all those 
prejudices which militate against his value in the ficld. 


Pernicious influence of the Brah- 
mins. 


Brahmins by themselves, have on numerous occasions proved their 
gullantry and steadiness, but there is no doubt that their influence in a 
regiment is as injurious to discipline as it is to cfliciency, and the full 
measure of improvement will not be secured in our Jat and Rajput 
corps until the last Brahmins and Bhuinhars have been eliminated from 
their ranks. 


Bhninhars are a peculiar class, found chiefly in the eastern districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. Popular belief accords them a mixcd 
origiu, and declares them to be the descendants of Brahmins by Rajput 
women, and vice versé. In any case their customs are distinctly 
Brahminical as they wear the Brahmin 
janao or sacred thread, and bestow the 
asirbad or Brahminical blessing. ‘They are a troublesome class and are 
sometimes enlisted in our Rajput regiments by mistake, for like the 
Kshattriyas they add “Singh” to their names, and owing to many of 
their sub-divisions being known by the same titles as Kshattriya clans, 
they occasionally succeed in concealing their true caste. For example, 
a Kinwar Bhuinhar will often pass himself off as a Kinwar Rajput, 
though as a matter of fact, the two classes are essentially different. 

‘The most salient point of difference between Brahmins and Rajputs, 
lies in their marriage customs. Brah- 
mins are endoyamous, t. e they must 
marry within their clans ; Rajputs are 
erogamous, t, e. they must marry into clans other than their own. Be- 
sides the above, both Brahmins and Rajputs, in common with most 
respectable classes of Hindus, bar marriage, within the following degrees 
of kinship :— 

Chachera 

Mamera. 

Phuphera. 

Mausera. 
A Rajput moreover, will never marry into any family with which any of 
his own relations have contracted marriages within living memory. 


Bhuinhars, 


Difference between Brahmins 
and Rajputs. 


.the paternal uncle’s family. 
.the maternal uncle’s family. 
the paternal aunt’s family. 

the maternal aunt’s family. 
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Another reason for the disfavour which the Hindustani soldier has 
fallen into of late, is his rigid adherence to caste ceremonics, even under 
Circumstances where their observance is obviously injurious to health 
and efliciency. 

The Rajputs of Hindustan, from constant association with Brahmins, 
have absorbed many of their prejudices, 
and so long as the two classes served 
together, every effurt to relieve the 
former from ceremonial tyranny, was steadily thwarted by the stolid 
non possumus of the priestly caste. But with the establishment of class 
regiments, & new era has commenced, and in spite of the proverbial 
conservatism of the people, there is no doubt that with tact and pati- 
ence, the Rajput may be induced to abandon on service nearly all those 
prejudices which militate against his value in the field. 


Pernicious influence of the Brah- 
mins, 


Brahmins by themselves, have on numerous occasions proved their 
gallantry and steadiness, but there is no doubt that their influence in a 
iene is as injurious to discipline as it is to efticieney, and the full 
asure of improvement will not be secured in our Jat and Rajput 
corps until the last Brahmins and Bhuinhars have been eliminated from 
their munks, 


Bhuinhars are a peculiar class, found chiefly in the eastern districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. Popular belief aecords them a mixed 
origin, and declares them to be the descendants of Brahmins by Rajput 
wuinen, and vice versé. In any case their customs are distinctly 
Brahminical as they wear the Brahmin 
Janao or sacred thread, and bestow the 
asirbad or Brabminical blessing. ‘They are a troublesome class and are 
sometimes enlisted in our Rajput regiments by mistake, for like the 
Kehattrivas they add “Singh” to their names, and owing to many of 
their sub-divisions being known by the same titles as Kshattriya clans, 
they occasionally succeed in concealing their true caste. — For example, 
a hin Bhainhar will often pass himsclf off as a Kinwar Rajput, 
though as a matter of fact, the two classes are essentially different. 


The most salient point of difference between Brahmins and Rajputs, 
Difference between Brahming Hes im their marriage customs. Brah- 
aut Rajputs. mins are endugamuus, te they must 
marry within their clans ; Rajputs are 
erogamons, te. they must marry into clans other than their own,  Be- 
s the above, both Brahmins and Rajputs, in] common with most 
rapectable classes of Hindus, bar marriage within the following degrees 
of kinship :— 


Bhuinhars, 


and 


Chachera.........the paternal uncle's family. 
Mamera.. sthe maternal uncle’s family. 
Phuphera sethe paternal aunt's family. 

Mausera..........the maternal aunt’s fiumily. 
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The endogamous habits of the Bralimins are explained by the fact, 
that as the priestly and educated class, 
specially charged with the reading and 
interpretation of the Hindu scriptures 
they naturally spared to effort no confine their knowledge to as few peo- 
ple as possible. In no way could they do this more effectively, than by 
restricting their marriages to a certain sphere and raising themselves 
on a pinnacle of social and religious exclusiveness. 

In explanation of the exogamous habits of Rajputs, it has been 
suggested that as the Kshattriya communities increased, and split up 
into clans, tribal quarrels caused a need for expansion, and distant cam- 
paigns were undertaken against the aborigines, leading to the establish- 
ment of remote settlements in the midst of hostile populations. 

In these desultory wars, the women accompanied their relatives, 
and must have died in large numbers 
from hardships and exposure. ‘Thus 
situated, the Kshattriya emigrants often 
found it difficult to marry and were compelled to scek wives, either by 
forcible capture from other Rajput clans, or by mesalliances with the 
daughters of aborigines whom ‘they had subdued. It is probable that 
the practice of marriage by capture, resorted to in the first instance 
from sheer necessity, was thus gradually developed until it attained the 
force of a tribal law. 

Another likely-explanation may be found in the-totemistic tendencies 
of certain clans. Kshattriya warriors, a8 pioneers of civilization amidst 
masses of aboriginal savagedom, occasionally contracted irregular 
alliances with the daughters of the inferior race. Now it is the well 
known custom of many savage tribes to regard all persons reverencing 
the same totem as brothers and sisters; it will therefore be understood 
that a Kshattriya clan which had lived in contact, and perhaps partly 
intermarried with, totem-worshipping 
aborigines, would be inclined to adopt 
some of their ideas, and would thus 
come to regard marriage within the clan as incest. Many Kshattriva 
clans have a tribal totem—e. g. the Bais who venerate the cobra, the 
Kachwahas who venerate the tortoise, and the Kalhans, who venerate 
the Kala Hans, or black goose. 

The laws of endogamy and exogamy have been discussed at some 
length, for on their application, depend questions of the highest mili- 
tary importance. 

Orthodox Hiudus divide food into two classes— 

“ Pucci,” ¢. e. food cooked in ghi. 
“ Kutchi,” ¢. e. food cooked in water. 


Pucci, as a rule, can be taken by both Brahmins and Rajputs from 
any one. Puris and the unwholesome-looking delicacies hawked about 
by Hindu restaurateurs on the platforms of Indian Railway stations, 
come under this heading, and are purchased by all classes without loss 
of caste. Kutchi, on the other hand, must be cooked at the Chokar, 
cither by the man who cats it, or by his own near relations, It is in 


Cause of the endogamy of the 
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Rajputs. 
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the interpretation of this rule that Brahmins and Rajputs essentially 
differ. For the Brahmin there is no means of escape. Unless he can 
get his father, mother, wife, brother, or sister, to prepare his food, he 
must prepare it himself. A Kshattriya is not so hedged in by restric- 
tions; he not only can take food cooked by anyone belonging to the same 
section of his clan as himself, but also when prepared by anyone of any 
clan which habitually intermarries with his own. Thus while the estab- 
lishment of messing groups ia rendered feasible by the exogamy of the 
Rajputs, the endogamy and exclusiveness of the Brahmins renders all 
progress in this direction an utter impossibility. In other words while 
25 Rajputs of allied clans will feed together and share a common set of 
cooking pots, a similar number of Brahmins would have to feed apart, 
and each man would require a separate batterte de cuisine. Moreover 
although the grouping together of certain clans greatly facilitates the 
establishment of messes, it is by no means a sine qué non, for as all 
Rajputs can take food prepared by a Brahmin, the scruples of the most 
orthodox can be overcome by providing Brahmin cooks for each company. 

The question of water-supply is more difficult. Western Rajputs 
like Jats will drink from the masak 
without hesitation, but Hindustanis 
have a rooted aversion to the water skin in any shape or form. ‘The 
more enlightened men say that canvas or goat-skin chagals could be 
used on service, if handled by Hindu water carriers. But on the whole 
copper water vessels, specially designed for mule transport, would seem 
better suited to their special requirements. Aluminium water tins 
would be still preferable, being so much lighter. 

The adoption of a Magazine Rifle of small calibre, undoubtedly 

Nasesciey tar light ecdiomentts necessitates, a large increase in field am- 
‘low for Gatriage of chore ammu. Munition reserves, and to provide the 
nition, necessary transport, every effort must 

be made to reduce personal baggage to 
aminimum. Bearing this in mind, the relative value of the different 
races serving under our colours will depend largely on the length of 
their baggage trains ; the best troops will be those with the least impe- 
dimenta; thus the question of cooking pots becomes one for serious 
consideration, particularly in Hindustani regiments. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that although Hindustani Rajputs can and do mess 
with their fellow-tribesmen, they are most averse to do so in cantonments, 
and so long as they serve with Brahmins and Bhuinhars, they will utterly 
scout the idea. It is only since the reorganization into class regiments 
that a scheme of messing has become feasible for field service, and even 
now, it can only be pushed forward by degrees, as the men themselves 
learn to appreciate its many advantages. 

To establish a system of messing, the essential condition is to group 
your material together, in such a manner as to cnsure each company 
being composed of men of the same sub-divisions of clans, or of others 

Fisw ceca narcies cohol bee! with which they habitually intermarry. 
nized to tle of the Tatadecuga Great care must be taken in recruiting. 
of the messing system. Recruiting parties should be instructed 

from what clans to cnlist, and the lat- 
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ter should be selected, so as to complete cach unit with recruits of the 
sane class as the sepoys already in its ranks, Working on these lines, 
two or three messing groups would soon be organized in each company, 
and we should eventually attain the ideal section, the tactical and 
administrative unit complete in itself, and able to go anywhere at the 
shortest notice. 

The importance of this point cannot be overlooked. In our small 
campaigns, particularly in countries like Burma and Lushai land, con- 
voy and escort duty, and many other minor operations of war such as 
the patrolling of roads and telegraphs, fall to the lot of small parties of 
native infantry. Men employed on this serviee are often caused needless 
hardship when detached from their comoanies through faulty arrange 
ments in the matter of food and cooking pots. In this, as in most 
problems of a military nature, deccutralization is required. The sec- 
tion, which is now a tactical and administrative unit, must also be the 
cooking unit, and the section commander should be responsible for the 
feeding as well as the fighting of his men. To do this, section cooking 
pots must be provided. ; 

Many officers who have served in Hindustani regiments, will tell 
the introduction of a system of messing among any but Jats 
and Western Rajputs is utterly impossible. That such is the general 
belief we are bound to admit, all we can say is that the practicability 
of establishing messes has been actually demonstrated in one* regiment, 
and that if it can be done in one corps, it should be feasible in others, 
provided they are recruited from the same class. After carrying out 
some successful experiments in this direction, in a small column, 
composed entirely of Rajputs, which took part in the cold weather 
operations of 1891-92 in the Chin Hills, it was decided to take advant- 
age of the reorganization of last year, by re-grouping the transfers and 
existing material of the regiment, in such a manner as to ensure men 
of the same sub-clans, or of others connected therewith by marriage, 
being placed together as much as possible. After some time had been 
allowed to elapse, so as to enable the men to get to know each other, 
the native officers reported that messcs could be established in five out 
of the eight companics Some sets of squad cooking pots were designed, 
made up in Cawnpore, and issued to a company of each wing. The 
otticers then proceeded by invitation to the cuok houses, and there saw 
tho best part of two companies formed into large groups. Each group 
prepared and ate its food there and then, one man after another being 
called out to perform the duties of cook. The men thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and chapatis were baked, and the ddl 
ladled out of the degchics, with the best of good humour, and without 
the smallest objection on the part of any one. When questioned as to 
how the system worked, several men spoke up, and said that they saw 
its advantages and importance for jie/d service, and the economy which 
it would cause in the matter of fuel, but that they would not like it in 
cantonments. They disliked the formality of having to assemble at a 
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fixed hour for their food, and"each man liked to arrange his own bill of 
fare, to suit his own particular taste. Most Europeans marvel at the 
monotonous regularity with which Hindus eat the same food day after 
day, with no change to speak of, but as a matter of fact they vary their 
diet more than we generally suppose. “A man cats a chapati one day, 
and a puri the next ; he uses different kinds of vagetables as a scason- 
ing to his food, to say nothing of little retincments in chapati making, 
which may result in anything from a donghey slab, toa crisp wafer. 

The companies in which this experiment took place were at that 
time only about 70 strong. Taking one of them for example, we find 
from the squad rolls that it was divided into six messing groups. 


Ke: of the || Number of CLAN comrosiTIon. 
roup. men. 
L 20 Bais (Tilokchandi) Chanhans (Mainpuri) Rathors, Bha- 
dauriyas (Gwalior and the Chambal) Kanhpuriyas. 
IL 20 Bais, Gautams, Dikhits, Sengars, Kachwahas (Oudh.) 
TL 10 Bais, Kanhpuriyas, Amethiyas, Bandalgotis. 
iy. 12 Katiyars, Gahalwars, Bachals, Sombansis (of the 
N. W. P.) and Solankis. 
y 
| 
Vv. 2 | 
| 
| Two insignificant groups. 
4 
VL 2 
Total_... 66 
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The remaining four men were solitary individuals who professed to 
be very exclusive, and had to cook for themselves. At the end of six 
months the company had been increased up to a strength of 95. The 
recruits enlisted had been carefully selected so as to complete cach mess- | 
ing group with rotihas, or men’ who could feed together. The messing | 
composition of the company was then as follows :— } 


No, ot the umber, of Cxan CoMPosITION, 
Group. men. ‘EH f 
IL 20 Bais, (Tilokchandi) Chauhans, (Mainpuri), Rathors, 
' Bhandauriyas, Kahnpuriyas. b | 
cae i 
IL » 20 Bais, Gautams, Dikhits, Sengars, Kachwahas, ( 
Oudh.) : 
HI. 20 Bais, Kanhpuriyas, Amethiyas, Bandalgotis.. 
IV. 16 Katiyars, Gahalwars, Bachals, Sombansis, (of 
N._W. P.) and Solankis. 
v. 8 Chauhans (of Oudh.) 
VI. 8 Pondirs, Ponwars. 
Total ... 92 


This left three men who had to cook separately. Of the origi 
four, one had discovered a mess which he could join in another compa B . 
he had accordingly been transferred thereto. ‘ 

The process above described, is still going on. For want of a b@ 
ter name it may be called the “‘ Khandan system,” or the groupig 
together of men who by caste custom, are permitted to take food pq 
pared by each other. As vacancies occur in companies they are fill 
up by recruits belonging to sub-clans already represented therein, or 
connected with one another by marriage, as to allow of a mess in 
mon. ot 

Applying this organization to other companies, it at once beco: 
apparent that to establish a system of messing, all that is required] 
time, and careful recruiting. Opposition must of course be expec 
for the Hindustani hates change, and is always prepared to passiv 
oppose it, But just as the old reluctance of Hindustani troops to se 
across the sea has been overcome, and the men accustomed to maritii 
expeditions by the capture of Bourbon and Java, and our campalgus 
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Barna, China, and Egypt, so may we hope, by the exercise of tact 
amd patience, to remove such seruples with regard to food and cooking 
pots as stand in the way of the efliciency of these troops on service. 
To attain this object, we must work through the more intelligent and 
better educated of our native officers, and more especially those who in 
addition to the respect secured to them by their military rank, possess 
soe local influence among the families of their Rajput sepoys. It is of 
great importance that there should be in’ every regiment a few native 
otheers of good family and independent means, holding direet commis- 
sions, The iuthuence of suchen, particularly if they are well educated, 
ismost valuable, and yoes far to counteract the conservatism and 
tendeney to work in grooves which is so characteristic of even the best 
native ollicers Whose training has been purgly in the ranks, 


PART IV, 
Suggested Rajput Recruiting Areas, Machinery of Recruiting, Physique, Athletics, 
Regimental Titles, Danger of over-lucalisation, War ‘Traming. 


The term Rajputana is at present restricted to the States 
between the Jumnha and Narbudda, of which the Jumna forms the 
tra boundary. But in ancient days Rajput Princes ruled over all the 
territories nuw Known as the Gangetic Doab, as well, with outlying 
setilements in Oudh and the Eastern districts, of Benares aud Bhojepor 

The Rajput recruiting grounds may now be said to extend from the 
Himalayan Tarai in the North, to the Vindhyan mountains and the 
Mobudda in the South ; and from the Cutch and Kathia coast in 
the West, to. the Bhojepore district in the East. For recruiting pur- 
Pp ses this vast tract may be divided into four portions :— 


ae = —— = 


Area, Name. Comprising following States and Districts, 


1. | Western and South- | Cutch, Kathiawar, Jodhpore a portion of Bik 
erm Rajputana, nir, Jeysulmere, Udaipore, Baroda, Indore, 
Ujjain, Boondi and Kotah, 


U. wthern and East- |The Hurriana districts--Rohtak and Hissar, 
ern Rajputana, Jhind, Bhattinda, Umballa, Shaharanpore, 
Bulandshahr, Jey pore, Ulwar, Shekhawatti, 
Kishengarh, Bikanir, Kerowlee and Jhallawar. 

¥ = 
HM. ! Hindustan... ae | The whole of Oudh and the N. W. Provinces 


(except districts included under IL) and Gwa- 
lior, Bundelkhund, Rewa, 


tkhpore, Ballia, Benares, Avit » Arrah, 


Patna, 


seu Map attacbed. 
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Burma, China, and Egypt, so may we hope, by the exercise of tact 
and patience, to remove such scruples with regard to food and cookin 
pots as stand in the way of the ttticiency of these troops on service. 
‘To attain this object, we must work through the more intelligent and 
etter educated of otir native officers, and more especially those who in 
auldition to the respect secured to them by their military rank, possess 
sume local influence among the families of their Rajput sepoys. It is of 
great importance that there should be in every regiment a few native 
oticers of good family and independent means, holding direct commis- 
sions, ‘The influence of such‘mnen, particularly if they are well educated, 
is most valuable, and goes far to counteract the conservatism and 
tendeney to work in grooves which is so characteristic of even the best 
native ollicers whose training has been purgly in the ranks, 
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The term Rajputana is at present restricted to the States lying 
between the Jumha and Narbudda, of which the Jumna forms the Kast- 
ern boundary. But in ancient days Rajput Princes ruled over all the 
territories now known as the Gangetic Doab, as well, with outlying 
settlements in Oudh and the Kastern districts, of Benares aud Bhujepore. 

The Rajput recruiting grounds may now be said to extend from the 
Himalayan Tarai in the North, to the Vindhyan mountains and the 
Narbudda in the South ; and from the Cutch and Kathiawar coast in 
the West, to. the Bhojepore district in the East. For recruiting pur- 
p:ses this vast tract may be divided into four portions :— 


Area, Name. Comprising following States and Districts. 


I Western and South- | Cutch, Kathiawar, Jodhpore a portion of Rika- 
ern Rajputana, nir, Jeysulmere, Udaipore, Baroda, Indore, 
Ujjain, Boondi and Kotah, 


I. | Northern and East- |The Hurriana districts—Rohtak and Hissar, 
ern Rajputana. Jhind, Bhattinda, Umballa, Shaharanpore, 
Bulandshahr, Jeypore, Ulwar, Shekhawatti, 
Kishengarh, Bikanir, Kerowlee and Jhallawar. 


If. | Hindustan ... «| The whole of Oudh and the N. W. Provinces 
(except districts included under IL) and Gwa- 
lior, Bundelkhund, Rewa, 


i 
IV. | Bhojepore .., «. | Gorakhpore, Ballia, Benares, Azimgarh, Arrah, 
Patna, 


Seo Map attached, 
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Area I. would be alloted to the Bombay army. 

Area II. would be allotted to the “Desi” Rajput regiments of the 
Bengal army, viz. the 13th (Shekhawati) Regiment, and the corps yet 
to be raised, which might conveniently be called the 41st (Hurriaua) 
regiment. The regimental centre of this group should be at Agra, 
which though not in Rajputana is on its immediate frontier, and is the 
most conveniently situated cantonment in British territory for a regi- 
mental centre, Mcerut the present centre, should be reserved entirely 
for Jats. 

Area ITI. would be made over to the following corps :— 

2nd BL... 4th B.I.... 16th B. I. centre, Jhansi. 

ith BLL... 8th BL... 11th BLT. ,, 9 Lucknow. 
Area IV. would be allotted to the Hyderabad Contingent, which might 
recruit its Brahmins from Oudh, and its Rajputs from Bhojepore. The 
regiments belonging to Area III., could also recruit a few Bhojepurias 
if considered desirable. 

It will be observed that the cantonments suggested as Rajput 
centres, are all favourably situated for recruiting, and possess special 
advantages with regard to railway communication. Agra besides being 
at the terminus of the Metre Gange Rajputana-Malwa line, is in direct 
communication with the N. W. Frontier, by standard guage railroads. 
Jhansi isan important junction, and is well placed with regard to the 
recruiting grounds of Bundelkhund, Gwalior, and the Gangetic Doab. 
Similarly Lucknow with equal railway facilities, taps the whole of Oudh. 

For Areas I. and II, recruits should be sought from all clans repre 
sented therein, but the best would be obtained from the following :— 


Name of Clan. Where found. 


Gahlot or Sissodia...... | Udaipore. 

Rathor 1.04.0... se | Jodhpore and Bikanir. 
Kachwaha. ...  ...  ... | Jeypore and Ulwar. 
Jadon we os vee eee | Jeysnmere and Kerowlec. 
Jhalla ow... we ae vee | Jhallawar. 

Chauhan... ... ...  ... | Boondi and Kotah, 
PonwWak isc. sed ee * a 

Parihar ...0 6.0 os 
Solanki... 0. 0 we 
Gaur feat, 2oae)s Mesey. tee 
PORWAL: aa hor ee ess Hurriana territories, Hissar, Rohtak, Gur- 


Throughout Rajputana. 


Tonwar sis see vees see gaon, Delhi, Kurnaul, Bulandshahr, 
Bhatti... oes ee see Saharanpore, occasionally Mozzuffarua- 
Jadus? aie Fee ose NS gar. 


The Area III. recruitinz should be conducted with the greatest 
care. Two principles should govern the sclection of candidates. 

1,—That men entertained should belong to sub-clans already te 
presented in the regiment, to facilitate messing. 
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2.—That only clans of good repute should be enlisted. Men of 
low or doubtful clans should never be entertained ; partly 
because they are nearly always of spurious origin, and 
largely aboriginal, and partly because the higher clans of 
pure descent decline to intermarry, and consequently to feed 
with them, morcover the general rule, holds good, that the 
higher the clan, the better the soldier. 

The following list gives the best known clans of Oudh and the 
N.W. Provinces. Good men may be obtained occasionally, from clans of 
lower standing, but unless the men possess special qualifications to 
justify their enlistment, it is better to leave them alone :— 


Ahiban. Chandrbans. Katiyar. 
Amethiya, Dhakre. Kausik. 
Bachal. Dikhit. Ponwar. 
Bachgoti. Gaur. Parihar. 
Baghel. Gaharwar. Pondir. 
Bais. Gahlot. Raikhwar. 
Bandelgoti. Gautam, Rathor. 
Bar-guzar. Jadon. Rajkumar. 
Bargala. Jadubansi. Sikarwar. 
Bhadauriya. Janghara. Sirnet. 
Bhale-sultan. Janwar. Sengar. 
Bhatti. Kachwaha. Solanki. 
Bisen. Kalhans. Sombansi. 
Chauhan. | Kanhpuria. Surajbans. 
Chandel. Katheriya. Tonwar. 


Nores,—The Bais clan has numerous branches. The best known and most res- 
pected, is the Tilokchandi Sept. 

The Gaur clan is divided into two main branches, the Chamar Gaur and 
the Brahman Gaur. Men of this clan repudiate any connection with 
either Chamars or Brahmins, but say that the wives of one of their 
princes took refuge with a Chamar and a Brahmin aftera great defeat, 
and that the descendants of the son of the elder wife are accordingly 
ealled Chamar Gaurs, and rank highest, while those who claim their 
origin from the son of the second wife, are called Brahmin Gaurs, and 
rauk below them. 

The Chamars are a very mixed race. Certain classes of Chauhans rank 
among the highest Rajputs. They are found chiefly in the Mainpuri 
district. The Oudh Chauhans are not of pure descent, and take rather 
a low place in the marriage scale which is the true test estimation 
with which the Rajput sub-clan is held by other Kshattriyas. 


For Area IV recruits may be taken from the following clans. The 
Lautamiyas are said to have been rather bad characters formerly, but 
the present generation are well behaved, and make good soldiers. 


Gargbansi. Kausik.* Sikarwar.* 
Guutam.* Nikumbh, Sirnet. 
Hayobansi. Kinwar.* Ujjai 
Kakan. Lautamiya. Palwar. 
Karmwar. Raghubansi. 


Norg.—Clans marked with asterisks should not be enlisted without careful 
enquiries as there are Bhuinhar clans of the same name. 
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The Ujjainis of Bhojepore are really Ponwars who emigrated from 
Tjjain in the 7th century. The Raja of Dumraon is the head of the 
clan. They are probably the purest bred of the Bhojepore Rajputs, 
and make good intelligent soldiers, being generally better educated 
than the majority of Oudh clans. 


As regards the actual modus operandi of recruiting, immediate re- 
forms scem desirable. Recruiting officers and commanding officers join 
in condemning the present system as bad, costly, and offering cu- 
couragememt to slackness and dishonesty. 


As things are at present, a non-commissioned officer is selected for 
recruiting duty ina certain district (generally his own) and receives 
from the district recruiting officer orders as to where and when he is to 
bring up his recruits for inspection. He is also provided by his regi- 
ment with an advance in cash, to pay for the subsistence of recruits 
until brought up for approval. His first step as a rule, is to proceed to 
his village, where he basks in homely sunshine until about a week before 
the date fixed for the recruiting ofticer’s visit, when he begins to bestir 
himself, and with the assistance of his relatives, hastily collects per- 
haps five or six good men to a dozen weedy starvelings. He then brings 
up his batch for inspection with plausible storics about the prevalence 
of fever, and the difficulty of obtaining good men. The recruiting 
officer very properly rejects perbaps 75 per cent. of the lads enlisted, 
and returns the non-commissioned officer to duty with his regiment ; 
but the latter has gained all he wanted, he has visited his home at 
government expense, and by giving false dates of enlistment for his 
recruits, is able to claim considerably more in subsistence allowance than 
the actual amount expended. After adjusting accounts on return to 
regimental headquarters, he finds there a surplus in hand, which he 
calmly proceeds to appropriate. Thus a large number of rejections is 

an a positive source of profit to the re- 

Alte: present reeruiting syetem; suite and it is sine “to urge that 

many non-commissioned officers would be incapable of perpetrating such 

frauds, because the tempation offered is too great, and profits to he 

made out of the subsistence allowance are regarded as legitimate per- 

quisites. Government is thus steadily defrauded, and the r 
enlisted are not as good as they might be. 


cruits 


To stop this scandal the following steps should be taken :— 


1.—Native officers, havildars, and naicks should be most. carefulls 
selected for recruiting duty, and should be warned that any complaint 
made against them by the recruiting ofticer would entail an unfiveur- 
able entry in the character roll, and forfeiture of claim to promotion. 
Similar misconduct on the part of a Iance havildar or lance naick shuuld 
also involve loss of lance rank. 


2.--It should be impressed upon all with regard to recruits, that 
quality rather than quantity is required. No individual recruiter 
should be allowed to bring up more than 15 recruits for approval at a 
time, A limit of rejections of 1 in 5 should be allowed, but any rejec- 
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iséstinns foriiuprovement of Le punished by making the recruiter 
recruiting aystem, pay for the subsistence of the rejected 
men out of his own pocket. 

3.—A bonus of one rupee should be given for every 5 recruits 
sed into the service. 

4.—When recruit rolls are returned to regiments by recruiting 
officers, they should be accompanied by a statement signed by him, show- 
the amount due to the recruiter on account of subsistence allowance. 

5.— When the required number of recruits have been obtained, 
and the recruiters are sent back to their regiments, the recruiting officer 
should prepare a statement showing the amount earned by each man 
in bonuses. 

The recruiting officer's decision with regard to suggestions 4 and 5 
should be final, and the statements referred to should be the vouchers 
required to support recruiting charges in regimental pay lists, and the 
data for adjustment of advances. 

6.—-Recruiting officers might with advantage return slack recruit- 
ers more frequently to their corps. They often hesitate to do so on 
account of the loss caused to the State by the issue of two railway 
warrants, one for the man sent back, and another for the man sent to 
replace him. But more firmness in this direction would be economy 
in the end. It must be remembered that though a recruiting officer 
hampered by bad assistants may find it necessary to accept recruits who 
only just come up to measurement, the eventual rejection of many of 
these men is none the less a practical certainty, for commanding ofticers 
being responsible for the appearance, physique, and cHicicney of their 
regiments, are generally compelled to discharge such men, after giving 
them a few months trial. Rejection at this stage means a dead loss to 
the State of all the pay and grain compensation drawn since enlistment, 
besides railway expenses, and a large proportion of the Rs. 30 kit money 
allowed to each recruit. The economy aimed at in the first instance is 
thus “penny wise and pound foolish.” 


l. 

It is a regrettable fact that the pressure on the land caused by an 
ever-growing population, combined with extravagance over marriage 
ceremonies, and an increasing love of litigation, is gradually reducing 
the Rajputs of Oudh and N. W. Provinces to the position of servants 
to the bunnias and mahajans to whom they bave mortgaged their an- 
cestral lands. Poverty means an insufficient diet, and a consequent 
deterioration in physique. ‘he inerease of the population has caused 
much of the grazing land to be placed under tillage, and cow keeping 
is consequently less profitable. Milk to a Hindu, is practically a sub- 
stitute for meat, thus the diminution of the milk supply means the 
withdrawal of the most nourishing item of his dict. We cannot hope 
to fill our ranks with the tall men of the pre-mutiny days, for if height 
is insisted on, it can only be obtained ata sacrifice of chest and limb 
power. In these days of flat trajectorics, diminished stature is almost 
an advantage to the infantry soldier, and after all it is quite a question 
whether a well knit man of 5’ 7”, with a good chest, and powerful arms 
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and legs, is not more serviceable and hardy than the stately warrior of 
5’ 10” or 6’, however, superior the latter may appear on a purely cere- 
monial parade. It is therefore a mistake to reject good men merely 
because they are short ; when it comes to hard work, particularly in 
the hills, the short men invariably show greater staying power and 
endurance. Asmost of our fighting, whether on the N. W. or the N.E. 
Frontier, must necessarily take place in mountainous countries, this point 
should not be overlooked. 

The energy of the Indian army has been so closely devoted to 

f - musketry for some time past, that 
tae ecay of wrestling and athlet- a stesies and gymnastics lanl obtain 

the attention they deserve. Constant 
changes in the Musketry Regulations and the requirents of the figure of 
merit system, leave officers and men but little leisure for manly sports. 
Thus wrestling and skill at arms, formerly so popular, have given way 
to pool-shooting ; and the athletics which were formerly the pastime of 
the many, have become the study of a few specialists, whose skill is of 
a sufficiently high order to ensure profitable returns for their exertions 
at regimental sports and assaults at arms. . 

It is to be hoped that among the changes. which the forthcoming 
division of the Punjab and Bengal 
armies will entail, encouragement will 
be given to the esprit de corps of our Rajput regiments by allowing 
them the title of their race. Now that the Hindustani infantry batta- 
lions are all organized on the “class” system, there is no reason why 
we should not speak of the 7th Rajputs or the 10th Jats in the same 
way as we talk of the 14th Sikhs or the 38th Dogras. Apart from sen- 
timeutal reasons, it is obviously sound that the titles of regiments 
should also indicate their class constitution. 

Rajput regiments should all have yellow facings. It is the fight- 
ing colour of the race, and appeals to 
their most martial .traditions. Here 
again utilitarianism combines with sentiment for as men are now liable 
to be transferred to linked battalions, it would be a distinct advantage 
to have them dressed alike. If this idea was approved of, the prineiple 
might be further extended. Brahmin corps might have white facings, 
white being the emblem of their religious purity, and in the same way, 
suitable colours might be allotted to other races. 

The localisation of regiments in the districts from which they enlist, 
has many advantages. It facilitates recruiting, and it is a beon to the 
men to be within easy distance of their homes, especially after a tour of 
service in a distant province like Burma or Assam. Against this must 
be set off the constant drain on the sepoy’s purse, caused by the demands 
of needy relations. Every pay day the latter swoop down upon their 
kinsmen and take off nearly all their earnings. The result is, that 
unless very carefully watched, the men underfeed, and try to provide 
for little luxuries like pan, opium and tobacco at the expense of their 
stomachs. These objections hardly exist when troops are quartered at 
a distance from their homes, for then their generosity can only be 
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meted out in money orders, which are not sent off without considerable 
thought and discussion. The increased cost of many articles of half 
mounting, due to a low exchange, means more deductions from pay ; all 
questions therefore affecting the sepoy’s pocket, necd very careful watch- 
ing. 

i But quite apart from the reasons already given, it is not good 
policy for troops to be quartered too long among their own people. 

Troops after all are the instruments by which a government en- 
forces on the civil population respect and obedience to its orders. If 
the interests of troops and people are allowed to become too closely 
knit together, and mutual grievances are permitted to spring up by long 
association in the same districts, the effectiveness of the military aid 
is likely to be gravely compromised, and the civil authorities may find 
on occasions that they are looking for support from a broken reed. 

The Mutiny of 1857 taught us the danger of allowing military 
power to pass into the hands of any particular class. Since then, an 
equilibrium, has been secured by enlisting from many races, while deny- 
ing to any one race a preponderating influence over the others. But 
this principle, sound as it is, hardly seems sutticient. With a large 
mercenary army raised for the protection of a vast empire composed of 
various antagonistic races and creeds, it would seem sounder policy to 
distribute our troops in such a manner as to ensure there being little in 
common between the civil populations, and the troops of their local 
gurisons. Thus Hindustani Hindus would be well placed in the Maho- 
medan districts of the Punjab while Hindustani Mussulmans would be 
equally well posted at Umritsar, Ludhiana, and other Sikh centres. 
In the same way some of the Punjab regiments would gladly take a 
tour of duty in the pleasant cantonments of Oudh and the N. W. 
Provinces, where their presence would have an exccllent effect. 

It is not suggested that troops should be excluded from service in 
their own provinces, but that it should be restricted ; in other words 
let one of a group of linked battalions be always stationed at the regi- 
mental centre, while the remainder are employed elsewhere. 

In conclusion it must be remembered that the radson détre of 
the Indian army has completely changed in the last few years. Form- 
erly its chief object was the protection of the British Dominions from 
attacks by Native States ; now its duty is to secure the integrity of our 
Indian empire from invasion by two of the great Military Powers of 
Europe, one on the N. W. Frontier, and the other from the direction 
of Indo-China. ‘Lhe latter presents no serious danger so far, for so long 
as we retain our maritime supremacy, attacks from this direction should 
be easily localised, and are not likely to prove much more than trouble- 
some diversions made to distract attention from more serious operations 
directed against our northern border. But in any case a campaign 
against two such powerful foes would strain our military resources to 
the utmost, and for various reasons we must rely for superiority rather 
on our efficiency than on our numbers. Hindustani corps can only be 
preserved from the dry-rot of disuse by frequent employment on active 
service. Localised in the peaccful cantonments of the N. W. Provinces, 
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Asa tmule will carry 2 maunds, this leaves 20 seers to spare. This 
would cover the weight of 4 galvanised iron buckets which at 2 seers 
each, would come to 8 seers. ‘These buckets could be fastened on to 
the mule saddle, between the two los The use of cumbrous 
Hindustani do/s should be absolutely prohibited. 

Besides the above sectional cooking pots, each man would carry in 
his haversack the fullowing :— 


Seers. Chittks. 


1 Lotah é «. Weight Nee tera 0 
i Katorah (Ghee exp) rae is . O 2 

1 Thali (Plate) si eet aug an «0 14 
Total weight of utensils carried by the sepoy Sree} 1) 


A regiment equipped in the manner indicated, would require the 
following transport for water and cooking pots :— 
Per Regiment. 

1 Mule per company for cooking pots ...  ... 8 mules. 
1 Mule per company for water tins Be io te ww=8 4, 
Add one mule carrying a water tin on one side, 

and a half company set of utensils on the other, =1 , 

for the use of the hospital. 


Grand total 7 camels or... 44. ase ee 17 mules, 


The total cost of providing a half-company set as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, would be Rs. 16, manufactured at Cawnpore, 
Thus the equipment of a regiment would come to Rs, 272 (hospital 
set included). If aluminium were uscd instead of brass and copper, the 
equipment would weigh less, but cost more. ‘The cost of water tins is 
not included as their value is recoverable from government when a 
corps is ordered on service. 


SWORDSMANSHIP. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Colonel King-Harman has kindly procured the permission of the 
authors to the publication of the following papers on “‘Swordsmanship ” 
in the Journal of the U. S. Institution of India. 

Colonel King-Harman notes in forwarding these papers that there 
appears to be quite a revival of fencing in London and that it is spread- 
ing throughout England. 

The Council consider that the authors of these papers are to be 
heartily congratulated on the successful results of their labours and 
hope that it will not be long before a like revival takes place in India, 


By E. Sreyson-Cooxg, London Rifle Brigade. 
Read at Toynbee Hall, January 22nd 1895. 


When, in October last, Captain Hutton was invited to bring a party 
of our regiment and give an exhibition of Swordsmanship at Toynbee 
Hall, which was prefaced with a short address by mysclf, it was found 
that this lecture room was hardly large enough to admit at one time 
the members and friends of the Institute and the Cadets of “The 
Queens”. It was therefore arranged for us to give a second and similar 
exhibition for the especial bencfit of our comrades, and we are here this 
evening in answer to that invitation. 

On the last occasion I was bound to generalise my remarks, and 
touch upon various epochs in the history of Fencing as a recreation, and 
asa means of personal safety ; this was because we had practically no 
hope of infusing the faintest active interest into our audience, and we 
certainly did not leave Toynbee Hall in the expectation of turning its 
beautiful drawing room into a Fencing School. 

Now, however, that we are before the real objects of Captain 
Hutton’s efforts, viz: the English boy, I will ask your attention for a 
few minutes while I explain one or two details in connection with 
Fencing. Iam bound to stick to one portion of my text; and that is, 
the English boy’s objection to Fencing. You will not mind my saying 
that this objection arises purely from ignorance of the pastime, because 
out of the large number of our Cadets who have learnt Fencing since 
Captalu Hutton first came to our School of Arms, there ‘are but a very 
few who have tired of it, and the majority are even more enthusiastic 
than when they commenced. 

_ Like many other amusements, the Art of Swordsmanship is 
misunderstood in this country. If you ask anybody casually what Fencing 
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consists of, they will invariably reply, “Oh, you have jacket, a 
leather one—and a wire arrangement over your face—and a foil, and 
you stand up and prod about at the other fellow, and he prods back, 
and the one who prods the more—wins, and that’s about all. Well! 
that is not all; there is something more than mere prodding. The 
Science of Arms involves the use of every weapon of offence or defence 
from foil to bayonet, from dagger to battle-axe, and is so perfect in its 
evolution that one weapon Icads easily and naturally on to another, 
commencing with the foil, which is the A. B. C., I might say, the five 
finyer exercise of Fencing. Still keeping to my text, the British objec 
tion to Swordsinanship is based, I think, upon the supposition that it is 
not dangerous enough to be exciting. All the world knows and won- 
ders at the love of every game wherein lies discomfort, hardship and 
danger, displayed by young England ; black eyes at boxing, bruised 
shins at football, smashed fingers at cricket, are fhe especial delight of 
the English boy, and it is this characteristic of pluck and energy which 
helps to keep the British Empire at the head of the world 

All the swordsmen I know are staunch believers in these sports, 
but I must correct the general impression and maintain that Swordsman- 
ship answers all the aforesaid requirements and is in every way worthy 
the dignity of an Enylish pastime. here is really no need for me to 
say all this, because | can rely on your fully understanding the matter 
after my friends have given their exhibition. 

One or two remarks with respect to the bayonet will perhaps be of 
use to any of you who intend one day to join Her Majesty’s Army. 
Like other weapons, the bayonet needs a certain amount of earnest at- 
tention before it is much use in the hands of a soldier, and seeing that 
the British Army is nearly always engayed in some Jittle skirmish with 
savages where hand to hand fighting is more the rule than the exception, 
the authorities would do well to introduce a more practical method of 
bayonct Feneing than the useless exercise at present taught in foot 
regiments. Exercises, however well performed, have proved to be of 
little use when the actual fight comes; in a combat a man wants nerve 
and presence of mind, and this can only be obtained by making him 
used to standing up in mimic conflict with another man. Otherwise he 
would be like the individual in one of Rider Haygard’s books who made 
all sorts of rules what to do in case of fire, and when the fire did occur, 
threw his mother-in-law out of the window and carried a feather bed 
downstairs. 

Let us endeavour to look at the matter froma plain and _ sensible 
point of view. The Mayazine Rifle is the best of weapons for use in 
action during a large part of the attack, but at the crucial point when 
the position is reached, the word is “Cold Steel”, and plenty of it; aud 
then, with officer and man alike, true courage is often greatly discounted 
by iguorance of even the first principles of Fencing. 
evhaps Captain Hutton, who has been niinly instrumental in 
commenting upon the apathy of the authorities with regard to this 
matter, will forgive my borrowing a little anecdote contained in his 
lecture at Manchester in Decem ber 1893. ‘The story is somewhat sad 
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and the names are therefore suppressed. It is an episode of the Souda- 
nese war, about a young subaltern, quite a lad, who had only recently 
joined his regiment when it was ordered to the seat of war. They were 
engaged one day in a skirmish with the enemy, when an Arab, armed 
with one of those heavy swords they use, rushed at him. He was a 
plucky boy, as most English boys are, and he stood his ground like a 
man, but unfortunately for him, he had never been taught anything in 
the way of fencing, he had ne idea whatever how to manage his sword, 
and he was perfectly helpless. He tried to put up some feeble sort of 
guard, such as we are expected to acquire in that rather quaint  perfor- 
mance, the Infantry Sword Exercise, but this made no difference 
to the Arab, who with one sweep of his big sword cut the unfortunate 
young fellow nearly in two. A good many sentimental people no doubt 
sympathized with the poor boy’s parents; let it be understood that they 
deserved very little sympathy, because, had they for a moment recog- 
nized the necessity of adding a little sound instruction in Swordsman- 
ship to the other portions of his education, the catastrophe might have 
been averted. 

Sperking, then, to those who think of choosing the Army for a 
career, whether you carry Rifle or Sword (and both are equally honor- 
able) Lurge you to devote a part of your spare time, only one or two 
hours a week, to the study of Fencing, and so join your regiments with 
sume cal knowledge, however slight, of your weapons, knowledge 
to which you may one day owe your life. Remember that as I said 
beiore, the foil is the A. B. C., of Fencing, it is no use for you to learn 
afew guards and points with a single-stick or bayonet, and comfort 
Yourselves with the idea that you can fence, any more than you can do 
Decimal Fractions before you have learnt simple addition. You must 

walk before you can run, and whatever drudgery there may be in the 
lessons, (I never found any), is confined to this little weapon, after 
which, the others are comparatively easy 

The younger a pupil is, the better, because a boy is not only more 
apt, but he has less to think about, and his frame is more easily adapted 
tothe positions than that of a fully grown man. The ages of my 
friends range from fourteen years upwards, and one or two have only 
been a few months under instruction. This, 1 think, speaks volumes. 

I ask you then to give ita trial. As a recreation the Science of 
Amus is without equal, and if our exhibition and my remarks do in any 
way bear fruit with you, if not to obtain recruits in the cause, at least 
to gain a just appreciation of the merits of Fencing, Captain Hutton, 
our party, and myself, are amply rewarded, 

January, 1895. 


sy. 


_ The reading of the paper was followed by an exhibition of Swords- 
manship of which the following was the programme :— 


PROGRAMME, 


In arranging our events we do not adhere strictly to chronological order, 
our object being to make our entertainment as varied as possible. 
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1 For Puay, (Modern). 


The use of the foil is the exercise most largely practised in all ser- 
ous fencing schools, and justly so: its science is the last and most 
perfect development of the art of fencing throughout four consecutive 
centuries, and it is an indisputable fact that the man who has acquired 
proficiency in wielding it can without difficulty learn in a very short 
time the use of any other of the many weapons which may be generally 
classed under the name of Cold Steel. The foil is the school weapoa 
with which is taught the use of the deadly French sword. 

Cadet Drill Instructor E. D. Jounson. 
Private E. Dicxre. 


2. Rapier anv Croak, (XVI. Century). 

We must suppose ourselves to be out of doors, when we suddenly 
chance upon an “unfriend” ; words pass, tempers lose themselves, and 
out flash very speedily the long, unwieldy swords. We feel for the pro- 
tecting dagger, but we have forgotten it at home. We have, however, 
our cloak ; we seize it by the collar with the left hand, turn it rapidly 
twice round the left arm, allowing what remains to hang outside. We 
are now ready for the fray, and we parry the enemy’s attacks with the 
pendant folds, and if the cloak should work loose from the arm, we 
throw it at the enemy in such a manner as to envelope his entire per- 
son, or at the least his sword-arm and blade ; upon which we finish him 
promptly, lest a like fate should overtake us. 

: Lieut. E. Srenson-Cooxg. Lieut. F. H. Wurrrow. 


3. Broap Sworp anpD Buckter, (XVI. Century). 

This very interesting game is in reality much older than the cen- 
tury with which we are dealing ; but at the beginning of this era it was 
in full vogue, and was regularly taught by all the leading masters. The 
offensive arm uscd was a short double-edged sword, either edge of which 
was employed almost indiscriminately, and a cut with the false (or 
back) edge at the back of the advanced leg, known as the “ Coup de 
Jarnae,” is continually recommended by Marozzo as being one of the 
most effective blows that can be given. The sword was held in the 
right hand with the forefinger over the quillon, and the buckler was 
grasped in the left fist, and never allowed to rest on the arm. 

Private E. G. Sroriz. Cadet Sergt. Gaypon. 


4, Case or Rapiers (XVI. Century). 

Such was the English name given to the two rather short swords 
which were kept in one and the same scabbard, and formed a perfect 
pair, used one in each hand. They could hardly ever have been wort 
as an article of dress, and were therefore regarded distinctly as duelling 
weapons. They were evidently not much practised, even in their own 
time, and for the very reason that they were so little understood. 
Marozzo advises his pupils to study their use as being excellent weapons 
to force upon an opponent in case of a duel in the lists. 

Gentleman Cadet R. Donasowsk1, BR. Af. C. Sandhurst. 
Cadet Drill Instructor E. D. Jounson 
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5. Sapres (Modern). 

The best English fencers with the Sabre or Board-sword are now 
distinctly taking up a judicious combination of the old English Broad- 
sword play of the “Gladiators” of the 17th and 18th centuries, and of 
the fence of the feather-weight duelling Sabre (non military arm) of the 
modern Italian School. 

Lieut. E. Srenson-Coogsz. Private W. P. Gare. 


6. Frencn Sworps (Modern). 

The practice of this weapon, used for point only, is an exact repre- 
sentation of the French sword duel of to-day, and the weapons used are 
in very way the same as the duelling sword, save that their points are 
blunted instead of being sharp. 

Cadet Drill Instructor E. D. Jomnson. 
Private E. G. Sroriz. 


i. Case or Rariers. 
Gentleman Cadet R. Donasowsk!, R. M. C. Sandhurst. 
Broap SworD AND Buck.er. 
Cadet Sergt. Gaypon. 


8. Rapier AND Dacaer (XVI. Century). 

This method of fencing was in vogue in Western Europe during the 
greater part of the sixteenth century, and part of the seventecth. It 
was the immediate successor of the broad-sword and buckler, which it 
very speedily ousted, partly from the rapier -being used mainly for 
thrusting, and being, therefore, much more deadly, and partly from 
the fact that its large, gracefully formed hilt, lent itself readily to orna- 
mentation in chased and inlaid work. It was so long and unwieldy as 
to necessitate the employment of an auxiliary arm carried in the left 
hand for purposes of defence. This was usually the dagger, then an 
article of fashionable attire ; but sometimes the cloak, or even a great 
buff gauntlet, was substituted for it. 

Lieut. E. Srxnson-Cooxs. Lieut. F. H. Wuirrow. 


9. Daager anv Cioak (XVI. Century). 

Tn the Elizabethan period, the dagger, or a sheath knife of some 
kind, was openly worn by everyone, and in those turbulent times came 
out of its seabbard very easily, so that the knowledge of its fighting 
powers was very needful This exercise, which has been carefully 
studied from the pages of Marozzo, requires extreme agility and watch- 
fulness ; the dagger is held upwards, with the thumb resting on the flat 
of the blade to ensure a firm grip, and the manipulation of the cloak 
is much the same as when it is employed against the rapier. 

Private E. Dickiz. Cadet S. Berinczr. 


10. Tue Two-Hanp Sworn. 

The two-hander was the favourite weapon of King Henry VIII., 
who proposed its use at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but Francis I. 
declined it on the plea that there were no gayntlets then made strong 
enough to protect the hands against accidental damage from so ponder- 
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ous an arm. The swords used in this bout have been copied froma 
genuine two-hand practice sword recently in the possession of the Baron 
de Cosson ; and the fencing has been carefully studied from the works 
of Achille Marozzo, Giacomo di Grassi, aud others 

Lieut. F. H. Wuirrow. Private W. P. Gate. 


“SWORDSMANSHIP.” 


A Lecture delivered at Merchant Taylors School in London, on Saturday, 
the 3rd November 1894. 


By Licutenant F. H. Wurrrow of the London Rifle Brigade 
Volunteer Corps. 


Swordsmanship, should ever be one of the most interesting subjects. 
which attach themselves to every day life; and is a most useful accom- 
plishment, being still more a necessity to those, to whom the future 
means constant association with military weapons. 

Fencing, a highly popular sport in former times, seems to have 
gradually so decreased in popularity that in England, at the present 
time fencers worthy of the name are not so very easy to meet with. 

When the sword was not ouly part of a gentleman’s dress, but its 
uso also part of his education, it was of ecurse necessary to thoroughly 
understand the practise, as on the slightest provocation swords were 
whipped out and the matter specdily settled. Therefore a man who 
valued his life and wished to be free from insult was bound to acquire 
some knowledge of his weapon. 

The importance of a knowledge of fence manifests itself principally 
to the soldier, although it can also be deemed important to a business 
man whose calling in life leading him through quieter scenes and expe- 
riences, his knowledge of the subject will not be called upon for means 
of life prevervation, but rather for the exercise, and fencing will simply 
be to him a form of recreation and amusement; but with the soldier it 
is a different matter; the study of arms is part of his profession and 
should be treated as such, and not slurred over‘as it is too apt to be; 
if as little attention as is paid to fencing were also paid to the subjects 
contained in the ‘Red Book,” we may be quite certain that driil would 
not be taught in so satisfactory a manner as at present. 

So little interest is evinced in this art by ofticers, that there is 
hardly a regiment even now in which one could count half a dozen 
officers who have any practical knowledge of Swordplay. Lt must not 
be thought from this, that no steps are taken by the authorities to teach 
them how to use their weapons, as each Subaltern on joining his regi- 
ment is placed in the tender mercies of an.instructor, who teaches him, 
together with several others who may have joined together, the some- 
what incomprehensible attitudes and movements, combined under the 
heading of the Infantry Sword Exercise consisting of various won- 
derful cuts and still moré marvelous Guards; the art of joining these 
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together in the shape of Loose Play is left entirely to the pupil, who 
probably, has had enough in these few days of this monotonous squad 
drill to last him some time to come, the positions being so tiring and 
awkward that he is only too glad that they are finished for a time, and 
thus the chance of making himself a Swordsman is postponed until he 
feels disposed to start again. 

It seems incredible that such a state of indifference should exist in 
an army on which we all pride ourselves, but we know that it does. 
The facts are too well known to be either disputed or disguised. Ask 
any well informed Colonel, how many of his officers fence : you will be 
astonished at his answer: 

There are several regiments which possess a good school of arms 
with a corresponding increase of proficients but these schools are very 
few and far between. 

Now too much blame must not be put upon the officers themselves 
because the fault is not entirely theirs, they have no, or very little, 
opportunity for practise, neither have they many facilities for obtaining 
instruction; there is not even a book to be had containing a regulation 
system for the guidance of instructors. The attention paid by the 
authorities is apparently very slight, they seem to imagine that by 
making each officer undergo a few days sword exercise at the commence- 
meat of his regimental life he will blossom out into a master of the art 
and that all further need of instruction is quite unnecessary. 

It seems so: grossly unfair to give a man a weapon and expect him 
to save his life with it, when he has only the faintest possible notion of 
its use, Comparisons are usually considered odious, but a very good 
simile to the case in question, however, would be a boy trying to speak 
French when he only knew the alphabet. With the latter it would be 
impossible and ridiculous! with the former, it is evidently thought 
quite possible, and if by chance the victim of this indifference should 
lose his life, would any one be blamed? Oh dear no! people would say 
“ Poor fellow! how sad!” &e. and there it would end, not dreaming for 
a minute that he lost his life simply through his incapacity, and, that 
had he possessed a knowledge of his sword, he might have returned home 
safe and sound to the joy of his family. 

Matters have become so serious, the number of Swordsmen so small, 
that several energetic well known fencers are striving and doing their 
utmost to improve the condition of fencing, such as it is, in the army 
at present. At the head of these is Captain Alfred Hutton late K. D. G’s. 
who devotes a very great deal of his time to the cause, his idea being 
to thoroughly train boys, those intended for the army more particularly, 
in the art of fencing; their minds are more receptive, and their bodies 
more pliable than those of a person of mature years, 

A smart boy of 14 or 15 can learn enough in & very short time to 
enable him to practise “loose play ;” after the body is set it takes a much 
longer time to learn, the positions are more fatiguing, and the lessons 
irksome, a youngster docs not mind this as his frame stands more twist- 
ing and pulling about without the usual tomorrow results. Although such: 
a very keen fencer himself, Captain Hutton did not take much active in- 
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terest in the reform of the style of fence practised in this country until 
a few years ago. 

lt is about four years ago since he first conceived the idea of form- 
ing a class for Cadets in our regimental school of arms, taking such 
interest in the work that aftera few months he turned out several fairly 
respectable fencers, all of whom were under 17, and directly a boy was 
sutticiently advanced to practise “loose play” he was told off to in- 
struct some other beginner, the class meanwhile growing gradually 
larger. As soon as the class was deemed to have made the necessary 
progress he introduced the aid of varions weapons of historical interest, 
representing the style of fence in the middle ages, which he rightly 
conjectured would greatly assist in keeping up the interest during the 
trying period of the early lessons aud induce others to join by the 
novelty and excitement of the bouts. 

No one outside the class knows how hard and perseveringly Captain 
Hutton worked to set going this scheme and the many times he returned 
to town from distances purposely to give his valuable aid and assistance. 

At last, having a certain number sufficiently initiated into the art 
he organized various entertainments to take place at Schools and Cadet 
Corps, illustrating by means of the various weapons, which we shall 
presently show you, styles of fencing in vogue from the early part of 
the 16th Century to the present day, trying through these to arouse the 
particular School or Cadet Corps into a state of active enthusiasm which 
would culminate in the formation of a class. 

The first Public School which we visited was Bradficld College, 
about 12 months ago. At the time of our visit they had some two 
hundred boys, out of whom there might have been a dozen, certainly not 
more who fenced at all and that only | in a half hearted sort of w ay ; now 
this school has a large army class, who, if all goes well, will eventu: ally he. 
come soldiers ; would you believe it, hardly one of these was thinking of 
learning to fence! however, they were so interested with our perform. 
ance and impressed with the importance of learning, that they can now 
turn out from their class of fifty some of the smartest. fencers for their 
age ; and in their turn contemplate going on with the work and giving 
shows to other schools in the vicinity. 

This is an instance of what Captain Hutton hopes to do with all 
schools so as to bring fencing within the reach of all, especially these 
who most need it as a profession. I say hopes, but unless he receives 
the help and encouragement from the masters themselves his efforts will 
be futile. It is to the Masters and Parents that we look for help te 
provide the necessary arrangements for their boys to receive a good 
sound instruction in fencing. 

One cannot fail to perecive the inestimable advantages whieh would 
surely accrue from such a practical knowledge of self defence, and if 
those Parents, who destine their sons for a military career, have any 
regard for them, they will do well to think about. their fencing educa 
tion, neglect may be fatal ! 

Having had such good results from Bradfield we were next induced 
to appear at Haileybury. Here, asat Bradficld we were again rewarded 
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with results, though not quite so rapid or effective as at the former 
school ; probably by next year after a little more time for consideration 
we shall hear of further progress. 

Outside the schools we have given several shows at different places, 
having been invited Jast year by the Volunteer Officers Association at 
Manchester to try aud do something to revive the interest amongst the 
different Volunteer regiments. 

It is very hard to instil energy into and interest the minds of grown 
Up persons who have grown too old to take part in this exercise, aud we 
do not expect it, but we do expect it from persons sufficiently young to 
take an active and personal interest in the subject; therefore to obtain 
Swordsmen for the Army it is most important to urge upon the schools, 
the need of early instruction. 2 

One result frum the Manchester show was an invitation from the 
“Cercle d'escrime ” of Brussels, to go over to take part ina grand féte 
which was being held in honour of the recent Belgian Royal Wedding. 
The show consisted of various actual historical fights in costume of the 
period, the dates varying from the 7eh century to the present day ; the 
fighting in six out of the nine tableaux was performed by our party, 
three of them being under nineteen. 

I have thougt fit to introduce these different facts and reports of 
our doings, to show what can be done by boys of your own age, hoping 
that it may encourage you all to take up fencing, sv that you can help to 
Merease the number of English Swordsinen. As we all expect great 
things from you, we do not wish to think our attempts to infuse a 
fencing spirit into you will meet with failure, but on the contrary will 
make youcommence at once. Tho best and easiest way to do so is to 
Jon our Cadet Corps, to which several members of your school already 
belong and where you will be heartily welcomed, for beyond the actual 
advantages of the School of arms where you would be under Captain 
Hatton's immediate guidance, there are not only the usual benefits 
derived from the drill but numerous prizes for shooting. 

_ In conclusion, I can only ask those parents who are here to-day to 
give their sons this opportunity, one which I can safely assure them 
they will never regret. 


SWORD AND PISTOL. 
By Colonel M. J. Kinc-Harman. 


That distinguished officer the late General Sir George Chesney 
once gave this piece of advice to the students at Cooper’s Hill College, 
that each one of them on joining the service should adopt some hobby 
apart from his profession as a relaxation, and a very valuable piece of 
advice it is too. Many years ago I adopted the subject of this paper as 
my particular hobby, and I have been riding it pretty hard ever since ; 
and not altogether without signs of success. 

In India, the sword and pistol are the only authorised lethal 
weapons of the officer. I am not quite sure that in England the pistol 
has been yet officially recognised as forming part of an officer’s equip- 
ment, but if not I hope that it will be soon. 

In order to be an efficient combatant, it is necessary that an officer 
should be a complete master of the weapons with which he is armed. 
That is my first point. 

Examinations in various subjects which appear to be increasing in 
number steadily, are considered to be necessary for the production of 
good officers, but as yet no examination in swordsmanship or pistol 
shooting has been considered necessery ; the reason for this I cannot 
guess, but I am in great hopes that in course of time one will be insti 
tuted for all young officers before they are gazetted as lieutenants in 
any branch of the service. 

We insist on a certain standard of excellence in the use. of arms 
being attained by all private soldiers, but we attach no importance to 
the fighting capabilities of the officers who have to lead those soldiers. 
There seems to me to be something unreasonable in that. 

Every weapon with which an officer or a soldier is armed, should be 
the very best of its kind that can be produced. 

Starting from those two as my base, I will now endeavour to place 
before the readers of this Journal the results of my experiences during 
the past three years, and the conclusions that I have drawn from them. 

The sword being in my opinion the most important of the two 
weapons, I will commence with it. If I was asked my reasons for that 
preference I should feel inclined to answer in the words of that famous 
old Irish song, 

‘« The pistol flashed, 

‘* His head I smashed 

“Och! Shilelagh never missed fire, 
any pistol may happen to misfire and if that occurs when your adversary 
is five yards off, you will be in an awkward position, unless you have a 
trusty sword in your right hand, and know how to use it. 

Few people have any idea of the number of different patterns of 
swords that have been introduced into the service at various times, and 
we shall not gain much by going into that question at any length now; 
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The sealed pattern Stat Sergeant’s sword resisted a ver" pres- 
sure of 33 ths, before deviating from a straight line. The new Naval 
Cutlass resisted: not. less than 70 Ibs. ; and the Household Cavalry sword 
(qaittern TSS8) resisted 28 lhs. No reason was given, or can he given 
for such ditierences. But what T want to know is why a sword which 
is required to be thrust through the body of a heavily clothed man 
should be pliable. Tf it bends, it will not go through ; and if it does not 
penetrate, the force of impact is. too small to cause injury to the body 
thrust at. We do not make our lances, or bayonets pliable ; there 
errtunly is an official bending test for the trinngular bayonet, put it is 
Tevistanes toa weight of 440 Ths, which almost amounts to rigidity. 

An extremely interesting and valuable report on the best tests to 
We applied to, and the best) material to be used in making swords was 
submitted to the War Office by Sir F. Bramwell, and Mr. B. Baker, in 
August 1889, but it is too long and too full of technicalities to repro- 
duce here, 

My own opinion is that we shall never arrive at finality in’ this 
matter until we adopt a rigid blade; the proper shape of the blade 
will very soon be found direetly the question of cut or thrust is decided, 
and the tenth and shape of handle which is of equal if not greater 
Hnpertance, will follow on that. 

The more rigid a blade is, the more effective must. it be for thrust- 
ives and rigidity does not. in any way detract from cutting power, 
witness the old “Damaseus seimetars ora good Indian tulwar. | Colonel 
GM. Fox, a noted swordsman, and Inspector of Gymnasia in Great 
Britain is stronely in favour ofa straight pointing sword ; and he makes 
ho seeret of his conviction that the present Cavalry sword is far too 
heavy, even for our Heavy Dragoons, ‘The sword controls the man, in- 
stewl of the man controlling the sword. Any of you can prove that 
Yeorselves by half an hours actual trial, and it was also cl y de- 
Wonstrated hy the Colonel of a. famous Cavalry Regiment: in_ his 
lecture at the RL U.S. Ton Cavalry equipment. "This opinion 
was arrived at long aga by those eminently practical gentlemen 
Mesos, Tatham, and Musgrave of the Wilkinson Sword Company who 
ethitit in their show-room a sword of their own design and make which 
T think embodies Colonel Fox's views, but? which is of a peculiar 
form, and very lizht, which they strongly recommend for cavalry. 
It is strong enongh to resist any number of blows or to parry a bayonet 
thrust; it is rigid enongh to be thrust. through any thing; and it has 
neelee, therefore there is no indueement fora man to attempt to cut 
or beat with it. Such a sword only requires to be held straight and 
thrust forward with as much force as possible; therefore our ofheers and 
ten could be easily taught the use of it: and a charge by a Regiment 
Searined would possibly prove more effective than a charge of Lancers, 
Tietieve that no one doubts the superiority of the point of Western 
Hations over the Eastern cut. 

At one time TF advocated the use of ether a purely cutting sword or 
A purely throsting one, but Fam now convinced that the former would 
never answer in the hands of English troopers; if, however, the latter 
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but as illustrating the ideas that have prevailed, it may interest some 
of you to know that prior to November 1888, there were in the service 
five separate patterns for dismounted Staff Sergeants. It must be re- 
membered that the Iufantry Stat Sergeant’s sword was similar in con- 
struction to the swords worn by officers ; but it was not the only weapon 
which Government supplied to those men: they were also armed with 
a pistol cach, and so had the advantage over the officers, who up to 
1888 were not I think obliged to have pistols as part of their equipment. 

Possibly there are many who have never heard how it came about 
that those five patterns were reduced to one pattern blade and two pat- 
terns of hilts, one gilt, and one stecl, and I did not know the full 
particulars myself until within the last three years. It happened in this 
way. When the old 65th York and Lancaster Regiment returned to 
England from the Soudan, the officer who had to report on the arms, 
reported the swords of the Staff Sergeants to be useless as weapons of 
offence and of very little use for defensive purposes, and added in all 
seriousness some remarkable words, to the effect that as the Staff Ser- 
geants were armed with pistols, possibly the usclessness of their swords 
was not of much consequence. It was probable that the stinging, 
though unintended sarcasm contained in the last remark that brought 
matters toa head, as it was not long before the pattern was changed, 
and a better class of sword was issued. ‘hat is to gay it was in less 
than five years. 

It must be remembered that at that time there was considerable, 
but only temporary popular indignation over the extremely inconvenient 
revelations concerning twisted bayonets, and broken cavalry swords in 
the Soudan and Egypt. 

The years 1887-89 were busy ones for all interested in swords, for 
during those years, in addition to the Staff Sergeant's swords, very im- 
portant changes were made in the cutlasses and sword bayonet cutlasses 
issued to the Royal Navy ; and attempts were also made to provide a 
really good sword for the Household Cavalry. It was during the dis- 
cussion which took place regarding the latter, that one of the high 
responsible officials made great efforts to settle the important question 
tion whether the sword should be a cutting or a thrusting une. He 
demonstrated clearly that they were two absolutely different weapons, 
and that conditions of balance, weight, handle and quality of material 
rendered it impossible for a sword to be made equally good for both 
purposes. It is a great pity that our national love for compromises 
leads us to ignore that most important point. 

It may appear strange, but it is nevertheless true that those are 
identical opinions held and expressed by professional sword-makers. 
They say that if Government will once decide which description of sword 
is to be used, they will find no difficulty in obtaining the best possible 
article from the trade in England ; but that none of them will insure 
the success of a hybrid. 

Strange to say during all that time no notice was taken of the In- 
fantry Officer’s sword. Most of the discussions and experiments turned 
on the bending tests of the blades ; and the result was curious, 
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The sealed pattern Staff Sergeant’s sword resisted a vertical pres- 
sure of 33 Ibs. before deviating from a straight line. The new Naval 
Cutlass resisted not less than 70 Ibs. ; and the Honuschold Cavalry sword 
(pattern 1888) resisted 28 Ibs. No reason was given, or can be given 
for such differences. But what I want to know is why a sword which 
is required to be thrust through the body of a heavily clothed man 
should be pliable. If it bends, it will not go through ; and if it does not 
penetrate, the force of impact is too small to cause injury to the body 
thrust at. We do not make our lances, or bayonets pliable ; there 
certainly is an official bending test for the triangular bayonet, vut it is 
resistance to a weight of 440 Ibs. which almost amounts to rigidity. 

An extremely interesting and valuable report on the best tes 
he applied to, and the best material to be used in making swords wa 
submitted to the War Office by Sir F, Bramwell, and Mr. B. Baker, in 
August 1889, but it is too long and too full of technicalities to repro- 
duce here. 

My own opinion is that we shall never arrive at finality in this 
matter until we adopt a rigid blade; the proper shape of the blade 
will very soon be found directly the question of cut or thrust is decided, 
and the length and shape of handle which is of equal if not greater 
importance, will follow on that. 

The more rigid a blade is, the more effective must it be for thrust- 
ing ; and rigidity does not in any way detract from entting power, 
witness the old Damascus scimetars or a good Indian tulwar. Colonel 
GM. Fox, a noted swordsman, and Inspector of Gymnasia in Great: 
Britain is strongly in favour of a straight pointing sword ; and he makes 
no secret of his conviction that the present Cavalry sword is far too 
heavy, even for our Heavy Dragoons. The sword controls the man, in- 
stead of the man controlling the sword. Any of you can prove that 
yourselves by half an hours actual trial, and it was also clearly de- 
monstrated by the Colonel of a famous Cavalry Regiment. in his 
lecture at the R. U. S. I. on Cavalry equipment. This opinion 
was arrived at long ago by those eminently practical gentlemen 
Messrs, Latham, and Musgrave of the Wilkinson Sword Company who 
exhibit in their show-room a sword of their own design and make which 
T think embodies Colonel Fox’s views, but’ which is of a peculiar 
form, and very light, which they strongly recommend for cavalry. 
It is strong enough to resist any number of blows or to parry a bayonet 
thrust; it is rigid enongh to be thrust through any thing ; and it has 
no ede, therefore there is no inducement for a man to attempt to cut 
or beat with it. Such a sword only requires to be held straight and 
thrust forward with as much force as possible ; therefore our officers and 
men could be easily taught the use of it ; anda charge by a Regiment 
so armed would possibly prove more effective than a charge of Lancers, 
I believe that no one doubts the superiority of the point of Western 
nations over the Eastern cut. 

At one time I advocated the use of either a purely cutting sword or 
8 purely thrusting one, but I am now convinced that the former would 
never answer in the hands of English troopers ; if, however, the latter 
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form was adopted what would become of our beautiful but perfectly 
useless Sword Exercise, and Pursuing Practice? As illustrating the 
utter inability of the average trooper to use the edge of his regulation 
sword, I may mention a curious incident that occurred at the Regent's 
Park barracks in the year 1885 and which only came to my notice, at a 
comparatively recent date. When six trained mounted men of the Life 
Guards were had out before a special committee to shew how deeply 
they could cut with sharpened regulation swords into the body of a dead 
horse ; but not one of them could cut with the edge leading, and all of 
them hit with more or less of the flat side of the sword. 

There are some distinguished men who are still in favour of having 
an edge to pointing swords, and their argument is thatin a close mélée 
where opposing forces are mixed up closely together, the men may be s0- 
jammed up as to be unable to use the point effectively and that the cut 
will then be of the greatest use; I have never been in such a position 
myself, but my idea is that if a man is so tight wedged in by ethers as 
to be unable to drive his point with one motion into something—man or 
horse in front of him or to one side, he certainly will be equally unable 
to raise his hand sufficiently to deliver a blow which requires two separ- 
ate movements and which also requires a certain amount of space in 
order to make the blow tell; and further Iam sure that the chances are 
all against that blow being with the true edge. With ashort curved 
weapon in the hands of an expert, it might be just possible, but not 
otherwise. 

I attach no importance to the argument that if a man thrusts his 
sword into a body, he will have great diffieulty in drawing it ont again, 
and that meanwhile he will be defenceless ; that may be or it may not 
be, and any how the man has done for somebody ; but I do attach inr 
portance to the fact that an uplifted arm means an undefended body, 
and that a blow with the side of a sword generally means a broken 
weapon. 

The new sword for infantry officers which was introduced about 
three years ago is an improvement on its predecessors, but it is still a 
compromise. 1t was intended to be chiefly a thrusting sword, but it is not 
sufficiently rigid to be effective as such, and the handle is neither long 
enough nor properly shaped for that purpose ; added to which the blade 
is edged for the purpose of being used for cutting, but it is too narrow 
and light to carry through an effective eut: therefore it is neither ove 
thing nor the other, although probably intended to be both. With a pro 
perly shaped handle it would make a good duelling sword, but it isnot 
an efficient fighting weapon for active service. 

It will be welcome news to many to hear that at last, the pretty 
gilt guard has been officially condemned, and a steel one has been sane- 
tioned instead ; but no other ehange appears to be contemplated just at 
present, which is a great pity ; the more so because the sword eutlers 
themselves are very open in pointing out the defects and in demonstra- 
ting how they can be remedied ; and moreover the requisite changes 
will entail no expense on Government, because the offieers pay fer their 
own swords, 
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T hope some day to see the large eleborate guard done away. with, 
because it cramps the free action of the hand and wrist, and is most 
inconvenient when the sword is worn in a service belt, or even when it is 
hooked up in peace time. I own that it looks very well, and I know that 
for that reason alone few would like to give it up, buta plain cross- 
hilt would look-nearly.as wel, and would be far more comfortable. As 
for being a defence for the hand, well, I think that is only an excuse for 
abad swordsman ; but for a man who can use his sword ever so little, I 
am sure that his best defence lies in. his blade, and you: may. be sure 
that if a man can cut your hand, he can with equal ease cut your head, 
which will answer his purpose much better. I will not.waste time and 
space in attempting to describe the number of different kinds of swords 
that I examined when at-home last winter, but if any one has a taste in 
that direction, I should advise him to pay a visit to the Armoury in 
the Tower of London, which contains sn incomplete though a fairly good 
collection of duelling and fighting swords; and and a careful examination 
of them. will surely set any man. thinking how or why it is that we as 
9 nation appear to be so ignorant about swords. 

Having given so much space to the sword I must now pass on to the 
use of it. I should like to know how many officers in India have learnt 
the use of the sword practically during the past three years? There 
cannot be many, and I fear that there are very few. There appear to 
be two-reasons for that ; one is the lamentablo want of instructors, and 
the other is the want of- inclination. on the part of the officers. This 
may raise a smile but it is a. fact. At how many stations in 
India or elsewhere are there voluntary fencing classes, and how many 
officers attend. those classes? The lack of instructors can only be got 
over by sending men home to be trained ; but meanwhile a great deal 
more can easily be learnt from the few who are in this country than is 
now done ; and very much can be accomplished by self instruction. I 
kuow of one distinguished regiment, the officers of which took the mat- 
ter into their own hands a few years ago, and deliberately taught them- 
selves fencing and also revolver shooting, so it is plain that where there 
is a will there is always way. Of course if. men. are individually so 
apathetic that they will not voluntarily learn the use of. their weapons, 
the only other way of teaching them is by compulsion ; and I hope that 
even that unpopular course will be adopted rather than that the mass 
of our officers should be left much longer in such ignorance as they are 
at present. Every otticer should take a pride in his knowledge of his 
own weapons, and such knowledge will give him complete self confidence 
wherever he goos, 7 

Tam well aware what the duties of an officer are towards his men, 
both in peace and in war; so I necd not be reminded of them: and I 
ain very far from being an advocate of an officer neglecting those dutics 
in an endeavour to secure fame through aserics of independant personal 
encounters ; yet that is one of the sins that is laid at my door, 

Tam also thoroughly sick of the oft repeated, but groundless 
statement that now-a-days officers have so much to do as not to have 
time to devote to a short practice occasionally in fencing or shooting, 
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It would of course be a disgrace to our army if such was true, but tor 
tunately it is not so. We have already in the Regular and Auxilliary 
Forces of the Empire, some of the finest swordsmen in the world, and 
there appears to be no sufticicnt reason why every officer should not be 
an expert swordsman. 

I notice that those who object most strongly to officers being com- 
batants belong entirely to the party that contains in its ranks many who 
will doubtless soon be urging the necessity for having a final aud search- 
ing examination for Gencral Officers previous to death : they themselves 
being, as usual, alone excepted. 

Be it known unto them that expertness in Swordsmanship is not 
incompatible with a complete knowledge of tactics ; and that in all pro- 
bability the best tactician will prove to be the ablest swordsman, 

It may seem strange that in order to get really good instructors, 
it will be necessary to send men home to be trained, but so it is, and I 
had it from the Chief Inspector himself that he has not one single 
available man whom he could send out to this country ; but so keen is 
he about the training of our officers and men that he will be only too 
glad to receive and to give special instruction to any number of selected 
non commissioned officers or men who may be sent to him from India 
for that purpose. In his opinion such men should undergo one years’ 
continued instruction in order to make them thoroughly efficient It is 
fortunate for the army that we have such a competent enthusiust at the 
head of the Gymnastic establishment; but so far the infection of his 
enthusiasm has not caught on to many others; which is much to be 
regretted. 

Independently of the acknowledged fact that a combatant officer 
ought to be able to fight, it appears incomprchensible that officers do 
not study, for the sake of recreation and excrcise, the beautiful art of 
fencing, which is the most thorough and complete, as it is also the most 
intellectual of all physical exercise. 

It seems unfair though to throw all, or even much of the blame 
on our young officers, because they have these good excuses, namely 
that they were not taught fencing or indeed any kind of fighting when 
they were at school ; that the instruction given them on joining the 
army, which has heretofore been very seldom given at all, was of too 
perfunctory a nature and of too short duration to do them any good, or 
even to excite their interest in the matter at all ; and that no encourage- 
ment whatever has been given to them since. I think that you will all 
agree that those are very valid reasons. 

I may also tell you that the small amount of instruction which is 
imparted at Sandhurst is almost useless; and so I have now come to 
the conclusion which has also been arrived at by others, that the origi- 
nal sinners in respect to this apparent apathy amongst our junior officers 
are their parents, and their school-masters. I was confirmed in that 
opinion by reading a most interesting paper contributed to the Journal 
of the Royal U. S. I. Institute in September last year, by that well known 
author and accomplished swordsman Captain A. Hutton, and by a visit 
which I paid in his company to Bradfield College, Berkshire, last Decem. 
ber; where I witnessed a most interesting and highly creditable display 
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of modern fencing, old sword play and gymnastics, under the direct 
personal supervision of the head-master and two of the assistant 
masters, in which a large number of the boys of all ages took part, in 
the school gymnasium. The proficiency and enthusiasm exhibited by 
all, especially by those engaged in the tinal bouts was a complete revel- 
ation to me. No other school studies, or games were neglected for the 
gymnasium ; and the physique, appearance and good behaviour of all 
the boys was quite remarkable: there is very strict discipline at that 
school. My only regret was that so few of them appcared to be destined 
to be soldiers. What has been so successfully achieved at Bradfield can 
be just as easy and as well done at all other schools ; and I earnestly 
hope that other principals will lose no time in following the good exain- 
ple set them in teaching our embryo officers the use of their weapons 
and in enforcing stricter discipline than generally exists at present. 

Fencing is an art which should be commenced young, and it will 
be found so attractive and alluring that in the future as in the past it 
will never be forgotten and seldom dropped. At the same time there is 
nothing so difficult about it that it cannot be taken up and worked with 
success by men of almost any age. 

It is, unfortunately, the fashion amongst many people to say that 
a knowledge of swordsmanship is no longer of any use because the days 
of hand to hand fighting have long since passed away. But even if that 
was true as regards European warfare, of which Iam not so certain, 
yet proficiency in the use of arms can never be considered as derogatory 
to the position of an English officer; and situated as we are with the 
constant liability to be engaged in fights with warlike tribes in Asia, 
Africa and elsewhere, where hand to hand fighting with born swords- 
man will ever be, as it has been hitherto, the rule; it is absolutely 
essential that each one of our combatant otlicers should be a competent 
master of his weapons ; and moreover no one can deny that in the past 
many a fine British officer could and would have saved his own life as 
well ag the lives of others, and so continue to lead on his men to victory, 
if he had only been armed with good weapons and had known how to 
use them, 

Occasionally I have been asked by officers going home on Icave to 
tell them where they could get fencing lessons in London ; so it may be 
of use to others if I here give a list of some of those places, and a short 
account of other gymnasiams that I was allowed to visit. 

First comes the place which is known as Angelo’s fencing rooms, at 
No, 32 St. James’ Street, kept by the brothers Me Turk. This was 
the original fencing school of the great Angelo; at whose death it was 
taken over by his best pupil and assistant the old McTurk, and it is 
now carried on by the sons of the latter. 

Then comes that famous old French maitre d’armes Mr. Bertrand 
whose rooms are at No. 10, Warwick Street, Soho. Young Bertrand is 
an able assistant to his father. 

Then there is Waite’s school of arms at 19 Brewer Street, Regent 
Street. All these three are conveniently situated for those living any- 
where near the Military Clubs. 
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For those ‘living near South Kensington there is Macpherson’s fine 
Gymnasium in Sloane Street: and for those iti the vicinity of Notting 
Hill or Bayswater there is Chiosso’s school at No. 160 Westbourne 
Grove. The very best instruction can be had at any one of these places, 
and the charges -are-moderate and much the same at all. I frequently 
visited all of them, but I-know -the last one best, as it was there that I 
used to take lessons from Mr. Bassett, the fencing instructor. 

Through the kindness of Colonel Nussell, commanding-the Inns of 
Court Rifle Volunteers I was permitted to visit the fine Gymnasium be- 
ionging to that corps, and saw some very fine fencing with foils and with 
sabres’ by several of the members. In that school they. have the advant- 
age of the services of Sergeant Major Blackburne late of the Life Guards 
who is supposed to be one of the: best instructors in Londen ; and the 
keenest interest is taken by all ranks in fencing generally. I was un- 
fortunately unable to avail myself -of many kind invitations to visit the 
school of the London - Rifte Brigade, which corps possesses a large-num- 
ber of well known fencers, including those belenging to the Cadet 
company from King’s College School who ably assisted at the fine Exhi- 
bition of Swordsmanship which was given at Toynbee Hall after the 
lecture* by Lieutenant Stenson-Cooke, last January. But the most im- 
portant Gymnasium in London is that belonging to the London Fencing 
Club at’ No.-7 Cleveland Row, St. James's, to which I had the . honour 
of being admitted as a visiting: member. This Club consists of some 
300 members, and is under the- direction: of a committee with Mr. 
"W. E. Hartopp-as Secretary. 

There are two French maitres d’armes as fencing instructors, and:a 
special Gymnastic-Instructor, and-nothing is wanting to make the Clab 
the most convenient place of the sert that can be seen anywhere. “The 
‘election is by ballot with an annual subscription and a: small entrance 


‘donation. Some of the best. men in London, including Captain Alfred 


Hutton may be seen fencing there any afternoon, and a great many 
‘officers of ‘the Houschold:‘Cavalry and Brigade of Guards. are.actixe 
members of the Club. 

The place that attracted me most of all was the magnificent central 
gymnasium at Aldershot; and thanks the courtesy of the presiding 
genius Colonel G. M. Fox, I was able to-pay two long and most inter- 
esting visits to that centre of-gymnastic-and fencing instruction for the 
British Army. I can imagine nothing more perfect than the system of 
instruction for non-commissioned officers and soldiers which is carried 
on there ; but the time allowed for the instruetion-of the recruit officers 
is not half long enough. The material to be-worked up is -not always 
very promising ; in fact [ saw young officers there who could not possibly 
have been properly turned out under six months and then they would 
have still required a further term of six months before they eould have 
passed muster as fencers. However, that is not the fault of the inspec- 
tor who would gladly work them into shape if he was -given time; 
but it is the fault of the original bringing up and school life,—I cannot 


* Nore.—Published in the Journal of this Institution. 
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call it training, of those young gentlemen who enter the service of Her 
Majesty with the object of leading her troops in battle, and yet who in 
too many instances are utterly unable to take care of themselves. 
say that a very serious responsibility rests with parents and masters 
who are bringing up our boys in such needless luxury as they enjoy 
now-a-days and in sending them out into the world inferior in physique 
sometimes to their own sisters, unused to discipline, and unable to under- 
go hard work and exposure without falling sick. 

I consider that the custom which has been adopted at most of our 
schools of giving each boy a room to himself is most harmful in every 
way ; boys are molly-coddicd now-a-days to such an extent that many 
of them have no chance of growing up into hardy independent vigorous 
men. I should like to see the whole of the interior economy of our 
boys sehools altered back to what it used to be even 20 years ago; we 
should not then have to complain that the women were bigger than the 
men as they often are now, or to mourn the death of so many young 
men from the dreaded so-called typhoid fever. 

I only hope that before long this may be taken up as a national 
question and thoroughly worked out ; it may then be found that want of 
stamina has more to say to typhoid than milk or water or anything 
else. 

‘To-quote the works of one of the best writers on physical training.* 
“The trouble is, that so many of our latter-day health codes are 
framed by men who mistake the exiyencies of their own de- 
«repitude for the normal condition of mankind.” 

Often our boys are not allowed to go out of doors in cold weather 
without a warm comforter of some sort round their necks, and a great 
‘coat on their backs ; consequently the first time they are exposed tuany 
unusual hardship, down they go. Our girls, with their scanty clothing, 
avhen young, and their totally different school treatment, grow up much 
hardier, and more enduring than the boys. That used not to be the case 
thirty or even twenty years ago, and it ought not to be allowed to con- 
tinue any longer. 

My chief object in visiting Aldershot was to thoroughly understand 
the new system of fencing which is being now taught there and which 
thas attracted considerable attention throughout England. 

it is known generally as the Italian system, but in reality it is not 
the Italian system but a radical departure from it and is, to be accurate, 
the Florentine system which was originally invented by Radielli in tho 
middle of the present century, and was brought to it’s final stage of 
perfection by that great master Masiello of Florence, whose wonderful 
performances at the Grand Military Tournament may have been 
witnessed by some of you. 

To make a long story short, Colonel Fox decided from personal 
experience that this Florentine system was the best in existence, and 
acting on his advice it has becn oflicially adopted for the British Army ; 
dut no orders have been issued that all officers are to qualify in it. 


* Nore.—A natural method of Physical training by Edwin Checkley. 
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Whether or not it is the best system for adoption Iam not. prepared to 
say, but this T can say, that it differs in all essential respects from the 
French system which is adopted everywhere out of Italy, and that it 
has been rejected by all the clubs aud schools in London that I know 
of. It doesnot follow from this that the system is faulty, because 
we are a conservative people in many ways and do not take readily 
to new ways; but the fact is that during the past 5 or 6 years, 
there has been a great and general revival of fencing in London which 
is gradually: extending to the countics, and many medical men have 
now recognised the extreme value of that form of exercise and are 
ordering it for their patients amongst overworked professional men and 
hypochondriacs. People are very much in earnest about fencing, the 
schools are full of pupils, and there are coustant open competitions at 
the German club, at Chiosso’s and other gymnasiums, which has pro- 
duced a friendly rivalry amongst the instruetors; who of course try 
in every legitimate way to turn out winners from amongst their pupils, 
and to out do each other; and thus it has happened that this Florentine 
system appears to have received full and impartial trial by all, and 
to have been rejected as being inno way superior to the French system, 
and as being not considered not quite suitable for Englishmen. 

Further, owing to the enormously increased exertion and strain on 
the whole body which is indispensible to the attainment of anything 
approaching proficiency in the new system, the doctors have been 
examining it from a medical point of view, and from what I have heard, 
I think it probable that they will pronounce against it, especially for 
boys. 5 

Any one wishing to study the new system should do so at Alder- 
shot, where he will see it worked to perfection by that grand swords- 
man and athlete Sergeant-Major Palmer and his two chief assistants. 

The new book of instruction in the use of the sword which deals 
most exhaustively with the subject, does not touch on the use of the 
foil, from which it will naturally be inferred that the foil is to be dis- 
continued as a weapon of instruction in our army, and that, if true, will 
possibly arouse the opposition of the nation. A careful study of the 
book and its excellent illustrations will perhaps convey to some, as it 
docs to me, the impression that this system is one of aggressive force 
in attack, combined with great power of defence against the edge, but 
that it lacks entirely the graceful vigour, the refinement and suppleness 
of the art as practised in France and elsewhere. 

I may observe that the instruction sword referred to in the book, 
differs in many important respects from the regulation sword, and that 
many movements which are possible with the one, are almost impossible 
with the other. 

It is highly desirable that we should have one established system 
for all England, and now is the time to take advantage of the enthusi- 
asm which prevails, to settle detinitely which it should be. It is dis- 
tinetly undesirable that two separate and opposite systems should pre- 
vail. Colonel Fox is the great champiun of the Florentine system, and 
Captain Hutton is onc of the most experienced exponents of the French; 
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both of them have done wonders in encouraging the study of swordsman- 
ship in England ; and I believe that between them a way could easily 
be found to settle this important question ; but who will take the first 
step? That is where the ditticulty lies.- I hope, however, that some one 
in authority will step in and take the matter up and have it definitely 
settled in the most public manner possible, either at or before the next 
Tournament Both sides are quite confidant of being able to prove 
their respective cases, and both know how desirable it is to have the 
matter settled one way or the other. A healthy rivalry is a good 
thing, but acrimonious letter writing in the public press in unseemly 
and leads to no good. 

The accompanying illustrations will shew you the difference bet- ' 
ween the two systems so far as regards the position of the fencer when 
“on guard ” and when on the “lunge.” Three great points of difference 
will be at onee observed, namely, the width of basc, the position of the 
right arm, and the attitude of the body. 

In the French system, the distance between the feet when “on Guard” 
islaid down as twice the length of the foot as near as may Le, butin the 
Florentine system it is two and a half foot lengths ; and it is this extra 
compulsory distance which is found to cause a great strain on the 
muscles in the region of the pelvis, so much condemend by doctors. 
Instructous in the French system insist on the body being kept well 
braced up and the head erect when extended on the lunge, in order that 
4 proper balance may be maintained and the recovery to the position of 
guard be facilitated ; whilst the Florentine instructons contend that 
those two importaut points ¢e., correct, balance and quick recovery, 
(as well as extended reach) are gained by starting from a wide base and 
throwing the body andhead as much forward as possible. Both cannot 
be right, and the right way only should be adopted, whichever it is. 

Again the French work with a supple wrist and fingers, commenc- 
ing from a bent arm and a free unconstrained position of body, the hand 
and eye working together under the guidance of the brain; whereas 
the exponents of the Florentine school work with a tight claw-like grip 
and a stiff wrist commencing from a rigid straight arm, the chief work 
of parry and thrust being done by the elbow and shoulder, on the 
Principle that these parts being nearer to the brain than the wrist, 
their action must therefore be quicker and more correct than that per- 
formed by wrist and finger action. They may be right in this point 
also, but if they are, all I can say is that they should be called on to 
Prove it by actual trial before their views are accepted ; and I hope that 
before long some means will be found of proving clearly, not only which 
system is right, but also which is most suitable for us. 

After reading so far, the first questions that I will naturally be 
asked by most people is this, What is thought of this new system in 
Italy the land of its birth? Well, all Lean say is that I made careful 
enquiries on that point when I was in Italy lately, and I found that 
the system now being adopted by us at home is considered inferior to 
that of the Roman School, and is not adopted I believe in the Italian Army 

er Navy, The Roman System differs very slightly from that of France, 
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and it must be remembered that in Italy as in other Continental 
countries the Army and Navy represent the Nation, whereas in England 
they certainly do not. Signor Parizi was sent over to one of our Grand 
Military Tournaments in London as am exponent of the Italian system 
of fencing. ; 

I will now pass on to Revolvers: 

Three years ago the present regulatiom Revolver was ready for issue, 
but the ammunition for it was not ready. Since then the ammunitior 
has been supplied and the revolver has hada very fair trial. 

The pistol is undoubtedly a great improvement on the obsolete 
Fnfield revolver, but it is still far behind many others that are obtaio- 
able in the market, and cannot compare: in-any way with either the 
Colt -45, or with the Smith and Wesson of the Russian army °44 calibre: 
However both the pistol and the ammunition were made according to 
Government specifications, therefore no blame attaches to the makers. 
Had Messrs. Webley and Co., or any other good: professional pistol 
maker in England been given carte blanche and told to produce the 
most accurate and strongest man-killing revolver in the world, they 
would probably have been able to do so; but they were not told that; 
and we know the result. 

The Wilkinson Sword Company are now at work om a revolver 
which, from what I have seen of it, promises to be a formidable rival to 
all the best existing patterns, but even if they are successful, we shall 
still want a reliable man-killing cartridge with a propelling charge 
which ; will drop any man within a range of 25 or 30 yards. That same 
enterprising firm has just opened an underground revolver range at No. 
19 Swallow Street, Piccadilly, where for a trifling cost any one can try 
any revolver that he likes before purchasing it; it is the only place of 
the kind that I know of in London. I tried two revolvers there myself, 
using cartridges filled with the new S. V. smokeless powder, which are 
sold by Eley Bros. 

For accurate match shooting, there is probably nothing that comes 
up to Colt’s new single action revolver which has just come out. 

Until quite recently, the prevailing opinion regarding the manner 
in which the revolver should be used on service was that it should be 
employed first, commencing at about 25 yards distance, and that the 
sword should be kept ready in the right hand for use at close quarters ; 
but with the present regulation short barrelled weapon it is now con- 
sidered by many good authorities that the revolver should be retained 
in the left hand, loaded and ready to support the sword in case of failure 
to make good the first thrust, or in case of having to encounter two or 
more antogonists at the same time. There are no doubt many who 
have known or heard of instances in which officers have missed six shots 
in succession at men coming at them, and then having failed to make 
good their thrust or cut, or having broken their sword, have been quite 
at the mercy of any assailant until some one came to their assistance. 

OF course in a fight the chief requisite is a cool head, and if that is 
backed up by good weapons, and a good knowledge of their use, the 
result, humanly speaking, can never be in doubt. 
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During the past three years much great attention has been paid to 
the use of the revolver, and a most extraordinary improvement in 
revolver shooting has taken place, but we still want a reliable man-kill- 
ing weapon that will not jam or stick in continuous firing ; and I hope 
that we shall soon get one. The weightiest evidence against the present 
pattern of army revolver lies in the fact that few officers will purchaso 


one when they can get any other, 
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Compiled by Captain F. C. Cotoms, 42nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Communicated by the A. Q. M. G. Intelligence Branch. 


The Island of Madagascar is 818 miles long by 300 miles broad at 
Extent of Island. the widest. 

The interior of the island consists of a scries of plateaux which riso 
in steps from the coast, finally reaching 
a general elevation of between 4000 
and 5000 fect ; the highest main ridge lics nearer to the cast coast than 
tothe west. Ascending from the eastern coast three mountain walls are 
scaled, each with a broad terrace behind it ; on the final, or central ter- 
tace are Imerina, the home of the ruling race and the most thickly 
populated ‘district. of Madagascar, and Betsileos to the south, which 
comes next in importance. These terraces on the east are from 30 to 
40 miles wide and havo very uneven surfaces, being cut up by the action 
of water into a confused mass of red hills through which it would be a 
matter of difficulty to align a road. An intricate network of water- 
courses with precipitous sides intersects the platcaux in all directions. 
West of the central plateau there are four of these terraces but they 
are not so distinctly marked as on the east and are more easily traversed. 
Ou the east the ranges converge to a common puint towards the north, 
while to the south they remain distinct as far as S. Lat. 22° when they 
are crossed by an east and west range and gradually subside. 

The upper plateau is broken up by low ridges of red clay which run 
across it, gencrally N. W. to S. E.; it 
’ has a gencral elevation of 4500 feet and 
is bare except in the hollows where there are patches of forest. Thera 
ate large tracts of barren moorlands, which are almost uninhabited. 

An almost unbroken ring of forest extends in a continuous line all 

round the island except at one point on 

Forests. the N. W. coast near cape St. André, 

where the lines of forest overlap one another for about 100 miles, leaving 

an opening of about 70 miles wide between them. On the eastern side 

this forest belt. divides into two with the long narrow plain of Ankay 

and the Antsihanaka province between, but unites again to the north 

of the latter where it is broadest, being about 40 miles wide (west of 

Antongil Bay). Its average breadth is about 15 miles and its position 
13 on the hill slopes facing the occan. 

The hills are almost entirely granite or gneiss except in the central 

‘ . provinces where the rock is volcanic. 

Geological formation. About 20 miles south of Antananarivo 


are the Ankarat mountains containing the highest kuown elevations in 


Physical features. 


General aspect of upper plateau. 
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Madagascar. This mass contains five peaks, all over 8000 feet, the high- 
est being 8950 feet. The whole of this range is volcanic in origin. 
Some 40 miles S. W. of the capital in the neighbourhood of Lake Itasy 
are a series of extinct volcanoes. Throughout the volcanic districts hot 
springs are common. The supersoil is a sandy red clay which varies 
greatly in its hardness. 

The climates of the east and west coasts differ materially. The 
east coast is often stormy and generally 
wet while the west coast is calm and 
dry. On the east coast there are two distinct seasons. The fine season 
from May to the middle of October, when strong breezes blow during the 
day from the S. and S. E. and during the night from the S. and S. W. 
The bad season is from the end of October up to April. The hottest 
and most unhealthy months are January to March, and at this season 
storms with floods of rain are constant, the wind being light from N. E. 
during the day and from N. and N. W. during the night. 

In the low lying coast lands the climate is hot, damp and feverish. 

A virulent type of malarial fever is common along the coasts and 

in the low lands, and the Malagasys 
look on this as their chief defence 
against invasion. 
The east coast has few harbours and owing to the frequency of 
storms, landing is difficult. Many of 
the streams are navigable in the in- 
terior but their entrances, particularly on the east coast, are blocked up 
with sand banks. These bars have caused the formation of vast marshes 
along the coast which result in the low lands being very unhealthy. 

A chain of these coast lakes or marshes extends from Tamatave 
south to Masindrano, a distance of some 240 miles; this stretch of 
lagoons is navigable by small boats, portages at times being necessary. 

Along the N. W, coast land locked bays, where a landing can be 
effected in safety, are numerous. 

Madagascar does a large export trade in bullocks and these are pro- 
curable in large quantities throughout 
the island. In the low lands wild pigs 
are very common and herds of wild cattle are numerous. In the in- 
terior sheep, goats and pigs in large numbers are available and are 
cheap. Rice is the staple food of the country and an almost unlimited 
supply is procurable ; it is grown mostly on the terrace system, as flat 
valleys are few. i 


Climate and seasons. 


Diseases. 


Coasts and rivers. 


Supplies. 


The inhabitants of Madagascar are 
split up into three main tribes. 

(1). The Betsimisaraka occupying the narrow plain between the 
hills and the sea on the east coast; their towns are small and their 
whole numbers do not exceed 100,000. They are a more hardy and 
energetic race than the Hovas and though smaller (average height 5 ft. 
5 in.) are wiry and well made, Colour darker than the Hovas, hair 
generally woolly, features of the negro type; in disposition they are 
naturally peaceful and lazy. : 


Tribes and population. 


Digitized b , Google 
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(2). The Sakalava or Sukalavs occupy the entire west of the island. 
They are broken up into numerous sections constantly at feud the one 
with the other, They are a fine race, superior to the Hovas in appear- 
ance but not so intelligent ; they are tall and strongly built with an 
African cast of countenance. 

(3). The Hovas, with an allicd race, the Betsileo. This tribe com- 
prises the ruling race and occupies the whole of the central plateau of 
the island. Imerina and Betsileo, the homes of the Hovas and Betsilco 
are the most thickly populated districts in Madagascar. These two 
provinces have a joint population computed at about 1,700,000 souls. 

There are also many sub-tribes. 

The Island is divided into 20 main provinces, and these are again 
sub-divided into numerous districts. 
Of the provinces, that of Ankova is the 
most important, comprising as it does the districts of Vonizongo, Imamo 
and Imerina. 

This district, the most important in the Island and containing tho 
capital Antananarivo which alone has a 
population of 80,000,* is 110 miles long 
by 90 broad. In the central portion of the platcau the population is 
most dense and here the villages are crowded together ; the extent of 
ground under cultivation is about 1250 square miles. The plateau is 
crossed by ridges of red clay running generally from N. W. to S. E. and 
on these ridges are built the villages and towns. The district is well 
watered by many streams which unite, finally forming the Ikiopa river 
flowing N. W. to the sea. On the plateau this river flows sluggishly 
but it leaves the high land by a series of falls and is henceforward a 
Uoiling torrent until the plains are reached. Elevation of plateau 4500 
feet. Population of district a million. After the capital Ambohimanga 
with a population of 5000 is the next town in importance; the remain- 
ing towns contain from 2000 to 3000 souls each. 

This district lies between lat. 20 and 22 south and some 150 miles 

i ean from the capital, and is next in import- 

Betaileo, Disteicc: tance to die ies plain. The ait 

lation is scattered in many small villages cach with 100 to 150 

inhabitants. The towns contain from 150 to 300 houses and the total 

population of the district is not more than 300,000. Chief feature of 
the district is the cultivation of rice. 

About 100 miles north of the capital and separated from it by an 
Other districts of i dace: almost uninhabited district is the pro- 

ther districts. of imporeiuce, vince of Antsianaka. ‘The province is 
a vast basin surrounded by hills having a clear lake (Alaotra) and 
enormous swamps in the centre, its extent being about 60 by 35 miles, 
The Alaotra lake is 37 miles long by four or five broad. Population 
40,000. Halfway between Imcrina and Betsileo are the valleys of Betafo 
and Sirabe with a population of some 100,000 people. 


Divisions of country. 


District of Imerina. 


* Some authorities say 8000 dwellings and 25,000 souls in all. 
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Harbours on the North-West Coast.—There are five splendid har. 

bours on the north-west coast, all 

Coeat Lown end Harbours, within 20 miles of Cape Amber as the 

crow flies: they are Port Robinson, Port Jenkinson, Port Liverpool, 

Port Chancellor and William Pitt Bay. All these harbours are deep 
enough for the largest vessels and are easy of access. 

On the West Coast are Nossi-vé, Tullér. Morondava, Bélo, Tsim 
Anandrafozana, Maintirano, Baly Bay, Bombetok Bay, Mohajamba Bay, 
Narinda Bay and Passandava Bay ; the last named is the broadest aud 
deepest on the West Coast and possesses many fine harbours. _ 

Majunga.—A town on the West Coast situated at the entrance to 
Bombetok Bay, which affords a safe anchorage. Country round is capa- 
ble of furnishing a large supply of provisions. This town is of import- 
ance as being the starting point of the easiest route to the capital. 

On the North-East Coast are Ports Frances, Loquez and Vohemar, 
and Port Choiseul in Antongil Bay. 

On the Eust Coast are St. Maric, Fénoarivo, Foule Point, Tamatave, 
Mananoro and Vatomandry. 

Port St. Marie.—On St. Marie Island is an enclosed harbour suited 
to the largest vessels. 

Mahambo is about 20 miles north of Foule Point and affords a good 
anchorage in deep water. The coast here is more healthy than at Foule 
Point. 

‘oule Point, 37 miles north of Tamatave, called locally Mahavelona. 
It is a tolerably safe port during the fine season for vessels of any ton- 
nage and has a firm anchorage. Bullocks to the extent of some 2,000 
and rice in large quantitics are exported from this town chiefly to 
Mauritius. The place is most unhealthy owing to marshes about the 
town. 

Hivondro.—Just south of Tamatave at the mouth of the Hivondr 
river, which is navigable for many miles inland. 

Andevorandé.—Three days’ land journey south of Tamatave; 3 
place of some 600 or 900 huts. Here the main road from Tamatave to 
the capital leaves the coast and turns inland. 

Mananzare.—As a trade port second only in importance to Tama 
tave. The place is of little importance in itself, but is the trade port 
for Betsileos. Trade is mostly with Mauritius and is in the hands of 
English, American and German firms. 

On the South Coast are Fort Dauphin and Ports Croker, Cruizer and 
Masikora. : 

Fort Dauphin.—This place was formerly a French settlement, but 
is now inthe hands of the Hovas. ‘The climate here is more healthy 
than on any other part of the coast, resembling that of central Spain 
and Italy. It affords a good port for merchant vessels, and warships 
can anchor under favourable conditions within 1,000 yards of the shore, 
but the anchorage is confined and the bottom changeable. 

There are no roads in Madagascar, though along the coasts in 

Ghiashaiitintibaa places are tracks along which carts 
. could ply. All communication with the 


interior is by rough foot paths. 
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The ordinary and most direct route, though not the easiest, to An- 
ie tananarivo starts from Tamatave on the 
Rontes| tothe! Capital cast coast aud follows the coast south 
for 60 miles to Andeverandé. Along this portion of the route isa 
chajn of lagoons connected by canals which facilitate transport ; so far 
the route is easy, passing through park like country and presenting 
very few difficulties. From Andeverandé the route strikes inland and 
follows the Tharoka river for some 15 miles. The Tharoka is navigable 
by small boats though the bar at its mouth prevents shipping entering 
the channel. Along the river the route passes through an unhealthy 
country, fairly fertile and dotted with villages. At Maromby the 
stream becomes unnavigable and for the next three stages a succession 
of hills and valleys are travelled over, the first hill range being encount- 
ered at the second stage from the coast: villages are fairly numerous 
and there are no great difficultics until the forest of Almanzotra is 
entered where the hills forma scrics of precipices and ridges. The 
forest belt can be traversed in about 36 hours. ‘The trees are of enorm- 
ous size, the foliage thick and in places impenctrable ; masses of rock 
are strewn on all sides amidst the tangle of jungle and many gullies and 
waist deep muddy hollows have to be circumvented. At times swamps 
and shaking bogs covered with a net-work of grass are crossed. On 
the western extremity of the forest is situated Moromonga, one of the 
largest towns in the island after which the plain of Ankay is crossed 
fora distance of 15 miles. The Angavo pass, the highest clevation 
crossed on the route is next scaled and a second and smaller belt of 
forest is entered, beyond which lies the open plain of Imerina, the 
home of the Hovas. On these uplands the country is a sea of bare 
hills the sides of which are seamed and scored by the tropical rains and 
dotted over here and there with tiny thatched huts made of red mud. 
Right ahead is seen a ridge, stretching north and south for about two 
miles and on this is situated the capital. The first objects which strike 
the eye are the four stone towers of the Queen’s Palace, situated on the 
centre of the ridge. The town is built on terraccs on the hill side. 


The difficulties of this route are great, an endless succession of 
hills being crossed. Here and there are short, easy stages, but for the 
greater part of the way the path will only allow of two or three abreast 
at most and lics in the beds of gullies made by the torrential rains; at 
other points the path must be cut through dense fever laden forest. 
Here and there are swamps of thick red mud in which the traveller 
sinks to his waist. 


The route takes eight to ten days to traverse; the low unhealthy 
coast is best avoided by making Andevorandé. There is said to be a 
route leading from Tamatave direct to the capital but it has never been 
explored. From Andevorandé to the capital is 98 miles in a straight 
Mine and 165 by road. 


The casiest routes. though the longest, are via Majunga or Boyana 
Bay, on the N. W. coast. From Majunga there are two routes, “The 
first is described as follows, starting from the capital :— 
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The descent from the Imerina plateau is in the upper portions 
more gentle than that towards the east coast ; four broad terraces are 
crussed and the route is one of the casiest in the island. First cross the 
district of Vonizongo where villages are numerous, then descend by an 
casy path to north Vonizongo, a valley 25 miles in length ; population 
now thin, The second descent of 800 feet is by the pass of Ambuato- 
mena and the terrace reached is 48 miles long; here there are military 
posts which guard against an inroad by the Sakalao tribes who can 
only enter Imerina by this road. For two days uninhabited country is 
now crossed ; strike the Ikiopa river which at a point 16 miles further 
down (Mevatanana) becomes navigable for canoes. Hence to Bemla- 
touka Bay is 85 miles. The whole journey takes 20 days. 

The second route from Majunga is along the Ikiopa at first, then 
up the Betsiboka river, and eastern tributary of the Ikiopa. 

The route from Boyanna Bay is said to take 25 days, bnt nothing 
is known regarding it. Boyanna Bay lies to the west of Majunga; and 
as the break in the encircling ring of forest occurs in this vicinity, it is 
probable that this route lies throughout threugh open country. 

The Betsileo province is most easily reached by the Matitanana 
river which falls into the sea on the 
East coast in lat. 22° 25°S, For the 
first 30 to 40 miles the route is over undulating country with here and 
there patches of wood ; the hills gradually increase in height until the 
main range is reached, up which there is an ascent of some 2,500 feet 
to the Betsileo plateau. This range is clothed with dense forest, to 
traverse which a long day’s march is necessary. The range is about 45 
miles from the coast. 

There are practically no roads fit for wheeled traffic and except for 
a few bullock carts on the plains of the 
eastern coast, there is no wheeled car- 
riago. Travelling is generally done in palanquins and all goods are 
carried by porters. 

The canoes plying on the rivers carry 14, 2} and 5 tons, and re- 

Boats, quire crews of from 6 to 14 men. The 
largest boats can accommodate about 
160 men. 

Unskilled workmen 24 to 3 dollars per month ; skilled carpenters 
Cost of labour. from four to six dollars ; this does not 
; include keep which costs about 3 dollar 


Route to Betsileo, 


Transport, 


per month. 
The French Naval division in the Indian waters consists of the fol 
French Indian Ocean flect. lowing eight vessels :— 


1. Primauguet. 
2. Correze. 
3. Hugon.. 


(Flagship) 3rd class cruiser of 2,270 tons. 

Hulk, at Diego Suarez. 

3rd class cruiser, under orders to be relieved 
by the ‘* Dumont d’Urville ” leaving Cher- 
burg in October 1894, 

Despatch boat. 

Despatch transport. 


4. Papin. 
5. Rance. 
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6. Lynx... 
_ 7. Sagittaire. 
8. Etoile...... ey 
Tn view of the impending difficulties in Madagascar, orders have 
been issued for the following reinforcement to join the French fleet :— 
1. Dupetit Thomas..Cruiser, 1,95() tons, 
2. Dumont d’Urville.lst class despatch vessel of 825 tons, to re- 
lieve the ‘‘ Hugon.” 
.. Transport of 1,585 tons, 


Gunboats of 473 tons, 


; Gunboats, the last being stationed at Obock. 


3. Romanche 
4. Gabes ... 
5. Météore 


All the ships are wooden and belong to the old fleet, but are quite 
effective enough for the blockade of the coast. 

A force of 15,000 French is held in readiness to proceed to Mada- 
gascar. This force is made up of 
Zouaves, African Light Infantry, and 
the Foreign Legion,. with eight batteries of Artillery and two companies 
of Engiueers. The landing place will be Majunga on the north-west 
coast, whence the expedition will follow the Ikopa river to the capital. 

The regular army of Madagascar consists of about 14,000 troops 

organised on the European model. These 

The Malagasy Army. are divided into two -dividions each of 
6,600 officers and men; cach division is again formed into two brigades 
of three battalions each, while the transport for artillery, ammunition, 
aud sick and wounded numbers 1,500 men. 

The artillery consists of two 4-gun batteries of 7-pr. mountain guns, 
while four more of these guns are on their way out from Europe; two 
batteries of six guns each of 5-barrelled Gardners, and six batteries of 
G-barrelled Gatling guns. They have about 100,000 stand of good 
Suider rifles and an ample supply of ammunition. Of late years much 
attention has been given to the muskctry training of the army. 

A levy en masse of the population would produce about 300,000 
fighting men, some 150,000 of which would be armed with spears. 
The Hovas have lately been busily engaged in preparing for a general 
and rapid mobilisation. It is said that they will not attempt to hold 
pa but will stubbornly defend every foot of the route to the 
capital, 

Major Wolf, a German officer, who has lately visited Madagascar, 
describes the Malagasy soldiery mounting guard over the Palace at An- 
tananarivo as follows :—‘ Their equipment is wretched ; they have no 
\oots and their uniforms are in rags; their rifles are rust-caten and dirty 
and are absolutely unserviceable. In physique the men are small, 
weak-looking and thin, the majority of them suffering from forms of 
skin discase.” 

The Englishmen at present in the employ of the Hova Government 
are Mr. Parret, adviser tothe Prime 
Minister, Colonel Shervington, an ex- 
Colonial officer and Captain Hall, late 
5 the Militia. The last two officers are engaged im training the Hova 

troops 


x 


French expeditionary force, 


Englishmen in the employ of 
the Hovas ond 
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The Hovas have no navy with the exception of an ancient yacht, 
Hovan Navy. whichis of no offensive or defensive Value. 


The British East Indian Squadron, exclusive of Indian Marine, 
British Fleet in Indian watera, consists of ten vessels :— 


(1) Bonaventure 
(2) Brisk *. 
(3) Cossack *. 
(4) Lapwing 
(5) Magdala . 
(6) Marathon 
(7) Pigeon... 
(8) Redbreast . 
(9) Plassy. 
(10) Sphinx 


..2nd class cruiser,4,360 tons. Elagsbip.. 

3rd class cruiser, 1,770 tons (steel), 6 guns. 
3rd class cruiser, 1,770 tons (steel), 6 guns. 
lst class gunboat, 805 tons. 
Armoured coast defence ship, 3,340 tons. 
8rd class cruiser, 2,950 tons. 
1st class gunboat, 755 tons (composite), 6 guns. 
Ist class gunboat 805 tons (composite), 6 guns. 
Ist class gunboat, 735 tons (composite), 6 guns. 
...Special service vessel, 1,130 tons (steel), 7 guns. 


The French in Madagascar communi- 


Telegraphic communications, A 
eee ert cate with Europe as follows ;— 


Ry teleg 


despatch ve 


‘h from Antananarivo to Tamatave, whence a French 
| carries messages to Mozambique, a voyage occupying 
at least five days. Hence direct to France by submarine cable. 
| Mauritius is in communication with England by submarine cable 
vid the Seychelles to Zanzibar, and thence direct to England. 
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The Hovas have no nav 
Hovan Navy. 


The British East Tndia 


British Fleet in Indian watera 
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AN “ATTACK SCHEME.” 
By Major A. W. T. Rapcuirre, 14th Sikhs, 


The object aimed at in this scheme of attack is to try and make 
Object the scheme as simple as possible, at the 
c same time observing all the general 
principles laid down in the drill book. With native troops especially sim- 
plicity is most essential. : 

The advantages claimed for the following scheme are that, being so 
simple, it can be easily taught. It has 
all the advantages of the “Old British 
Line” as the men advance shoulder to shoulder. The sections and 
companies remain intact throughout the advauce, so that each section 
aud company remains under the actual command of its own officer and 
nou-commissioned officers.. 

The supports and reserves being in echelon are ready at any timo 

to meet flank attacks, no cavalry there- 
alan ateackes fore could attack them ninenien 

The formations being in single ranks casnaltics are reduced tu a 
ninimum, and the lines being also in echelon offer a small mark for 
enemy's artillery, Great latitude is allowed in this scheme to subordi- 
nate commanders in whose hands in the day of battle the actual control 
and leading of the men would remain. 

Distances are uot laid down definitely, the conditions of the attack 

being left to the senior officer com- 
Distances, manding to decide what distances would 
: be best. 

The fullowing examples are given :— 

Ex. IA battalion of 8 companies forms the firing line and is 
ordered to extend from quarter column. 

000 000 SCOUTS. 
0 X.C.0. 
Ex. I, 5 ‘ 1 
0000000000 00000000V0 FIRING LINE. 
L. 6 paces.7. 
0 N.C.0, 


[ 7 | MAJOR 
oo vo 


6 2 
0000000000 z Jeo 0000000000 SUPPORT, 
g [ | ADJT, 
7 3 


000000000000000 0000000000000 RESERVE, 


el MAJOR. 


20000000U0000000000 000000000000000000 


Advantages. 
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A line of quarter column of half battalions is formed with 6 paces 
between the half battalion thus— 


5 I 
6 __ 6 paces 2 
i" “3 
8 4 


The Scouts will be sent out first and ordered to extend about 10 
paces, No. 1 and 5 companies will then advance, form single rank 
and extend so as to cover the front allotted to the battaliun (or at 


first only the two inner sections may be extended) according to the 
direction of the battalion commander.: 


No. 2 and 6 form single rank and incline to either flank. The inner 


flank man of No. 1 covered by a non-commissioned officer will give 
the direction. 


No. 7, 8, 4 and 8 form single rank and also incline to either flank. 


Words of Command.—‘‘ The battalion will form for attack.” 
‘ As a battalion in the firing line.” 
“No, 1 and 5 will form firing line, 
‘No. 2 and 6 Supports,” 

“No. 3, 7, 4and 8 Reserve.” 
“Scouts advance.” 


Words of Command. 


A non-commissioned officer will proceed in command of the seouts, 
the latter will rejoin their sections as required, commanders of companies 
Method of conducting the advance. will advance alway id with their inner 

sections, the junior officer remains in 
charge of the remaining sections until all the latter are absorbed in the 
firing line, connecting files will be sent out. During the advance 
eee and 6 will reinforce as required by sections from their inuer 
flanks, 


No. ,i24h Will gradually close in during the advanee in their 
inner flanks and form single rank. 


No. i#42 will press on and reivforce firing line by sections from 
their inner flanks. 
No, {24% will be in single rank and keep in echelon in the flanks 
and reinforce supports and the firing line in the same manner. 
Direction, Intervala Direction as laid down in drill book. 
- Tntervals 2 paces between sectious, 6 
paces between companies in the firing line. 
‘ Distances between firing line, sup 
Distances. ports and reserves to be left to the 
discretion of the officers commanding these units. 
The advance will be in single line as far as practicable, afterwards by 
*aavanoe rushes by alteruative companies or half 
Z battalion, The right inner flank com- 
pany will always lead and be the base company. When the supports 
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No. 2 and 6 companies have reinforced the firing line, the reserves will 
gradually close up nearer to the firing line, keeping in echelon on the 
dauks, thus ; 
No. 6. No. 5. No.1Co. No. 2Co. 
00000000 00000000 00000000 00000000 


No. 7. No. 3 Co. 
00000000000 00000000000 
No. 8. } No. 4 Co. 
000000000000 000000000000 


and reinforce as required from their inner flanks until the whole batta- 
lion is absorbed in the firing line. 


The drill book Jays down how the re- 
inforcementsshould be carried out. The 
order to reinforce should be given accordingly. 


The order for reinforcement, 


ee . The senior officer with the firing line 
sin ee of firing to be em- should decide when firing is to com- 
mence during the advauce and he should 

also order the description of firing to be employed. 


The above is the plan of attack from quarter column for a battalion 
in the first line only. The 2ud and 3rd lines would consist of a batta- 
lion in each and both lines would advance in formation suitable to the 

end line. nature of the ground, but when ap- 

proaching enemy's position the 2nd line 

may be in singlerank, or in such formation as required to storm the select- 

ed parts of the enemy's position, and in conjunction with Ist line, charge 
the position with the bayonets as laid down in the drill book. 


The 3rd line wonld act as laid down in the drill book. “ Firing” 

e : during the advance will be by section 

Sed line firing, volleys or as otherwise directed by the 

senior officer directing the advance ; long range volleys are recommended 
when practicable. 


Tudependent firing will be ordered when the firing line receives a 

, check, which generally would occur 

Independent firing. about 300 yards from enemy’s position. 

The cease fire will sound just before the 2nd line arrives and previous 
to charging the position. 


After the position has been taken, the troops in Ist and 2nd lines 
will reform at once in rear of the 3rd 
line, the latter will pass through Ist 
and 2nd lines, and fire volleys by companies on enemy retreating. 


Troops to reform, 
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The above system can be carried out by a battalion of any strength; 
frontage (according to this plan) required about 1 pace per man, but the 
casualties would reduce this probably to 4rd of pace per man or less. 


Ex. II.—Forming for attack from line and flank. 


The battalion should be practising from line, either from the centre 
or right and left flank, If from the centre, it would extend, thus ; 


FIRING LINE 4 & 5. 


supports 3 & 6. 


Sen ee RESERVES2, 1,7&8. 
Lene oar 


or if from a flank, when the battalion forms part ef the firing line in 
a brigade ; 


Be 7 
FIRING LINE 7” em aeernreesres 
6 5 
SUPPORTS oon 
4 3 1 
RESERVES TN be Sti 


Ju line of four battalions where two battalions are in the firing line, thus; 


4th Battn. eee, 3td Battn 2nd Battin, Ist Battn. 


The 2nd battalion and 3rd battalion are told off to the firing line, 


the 1st battalion to the 2nd liue and the 4th battalion to the 3rd line, 
thus; 


Batt nd Battn, 


FIRING LINE. 


2ND LINE. 
See te atte eeetecneeeneesaeeses 3eD LINE, 


Where the Ist battalion and 4th battalion form 2nd and 3rd lincs 
as ordered. 


If the battalion is No. 3rd battalion then the extension would be 
from the right flank in the same manner, 
If the brigade consist of 3 battalions in line and the battalion is 


Forming from the centre: the outer and is ordered to form the 


; Ist line, the extension of the battaliun 
will be from the centre as described before. Prd 
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When there are three battalions in the brigade in line, thus ; 


3 Battn. of No. II Battn. 4 Battn. of No. I Battn. in 
weeleates sade sonenntelseasen FIRING LINE. 


4 Battn, of NoL 4 Battn. of No. II. 
z . . i ~ 2ND LINE. 


es aT Bato, 


3RD LINE. 


___. The extension can be as above, } battalion of No. 1 and No. 2 being 
in the firing line, the remaining } battalion in the 2nd line, and the 3rd 
battalion in the 3rd line. 


The inner sections, that is the left section of No. 1 half battalion, 
and the right section of No. 2 half battalion advancing and are re- 
inforced on either flank by the remaining inner sections as before. 

Flank attacks. Flunk attacks will be met as 8 rule 
‘ by the 3rd line. 


Tt is calculated that ina successful attack the firing line would lose 

Casualties about one-fourth therefore the frontage 

4 required for a brigade would be the 

strength of firing line in single rank minus one-fourth, i.e, 800 men 

in firing line would take up, 800 minus 200 or 600 paces, add 42 +448 

distance between section nud companies, total frontage required about 
690 paces by the time it reached the position of the enemy. 


THE PEACE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


By Licut. R. G. Burron, 
Ist Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 


The law of the 3rd August last year increased the numbers of the 
German army in time of peace by 1,800 officers, and 70,000 lower ranks. 
By the 17th October of the same year the new organization of the Ger- 
man standing army was completed in all its details. The change from 
a three years to a two years period of service with the colours, the aug- 
mentation of the effective force of the army, and the formation of new 
corps and of new staff and administrative establishments were carried 
out simultaneously. 

Analysing such a rapid reorganization of the army, the French 
Military Journal Revue Militaire del’ Etranger, gives in detail, found- 
ing its information on official documents, among others on the estimate 
of the military department for the financial year 1894-95, both the total 
numbers of the German army on a peace footing, and the numbers of 
the diferent arms forming their fighting units. The investigation of 
the Journal, giving as it does in exact numbers the whole strength of 
the army, presents a matter of considerable interest. 

We will first of all refer to the general strength of the army, which 
is constituted as follows :— 


Officers. Lower ranks. 
1. The personal establishment of the Govern- 
ment, staff and educational establish- 


ment &c. 3,608 . 


PY wee 2, . 
4. Field Artillery 2,651 . 


5. Garrison Artillery 794 cs) 

6, Engineers ‘ 728 . 19,015 

7. Commissariat 305 7,927 
Total .. 22,534 ...... 557,093 


If to these numbers we add 9,000 volunteers serving for onc year 
6,319 surgeons and other non-combatants, and 3,661 men of lower rank, 
serving for salary, then the total strength of the German army on the 
peace-footing will be: 28,853 officers and 569,754 lower ranks. Tho 
Corps of general officers of the German army consists of 335, counting 
27 generals who are not on the active list. E 

The staff consists of 836 officers, of whom 208 belong to the gencral 
staff. In the infantry 33 regiments have cach in the first three batta- 
lions, 22 officers, 671 lower ranks and 7 horses; 106 regiments have 
per battalion, 18 ofticers, 607 lower ranks and 7 horses ; 11 regiments— 
18 officers, 629 lower ranks, and 7 horses; 7 regiments—18 oflicers, 
588 lower ranks, and 7 horses; 16 regiments—18 officers, 601 lower 
ranks and 7 horses ; 173 half battalions have each 8 officers, 193 lower 
ranks, and 7 horses. The rifle corps consists of three lots ; 4 battalions 
have each 22 officers, 680 lower ranks and 7 horses ; 3 battalions have 
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each 22 officers, 650 lower ranks, and 7 horses, and 12 battalions have 
each 22 officers, 614 lower ranks and 7 horses. 
The following is the composition of the cavalry :-— 


Onecare: Lower ranks. Horses. 
ase ERD; , 


10 Regiments, each a . 731 » 763 
” ” see one 25 
32s ”» ” 25 


The ficld artillery consists of 500 batteries. The following is their 
composition :— 
Officers. Lower ranks, Tlorses. Guus, 


3 Batteries, cach.. 4. 122. 6 
Oe ts i 4. 12s. 6 
O35 3 4 119 | 6 
136 a 4 il. 4 
54 4 100. 4 
aid Horse batteries, cach... 4 120. 6 
e _ : 4 ne 6 

23 4 91. 4 
6 Instruction batteries. 4. . 150. 6 


From the table shewing the division of the artillery nto: army corps 
it appears that in 10 corps s there are 23 batteries each, in 3 corps, 22 
batteries each, in four corps, 25 batteries each, and in the remaining 
3 corps 31, 33 and 34 batteries respectively. Each of the 37 batta- 
lions of garrison artillery has 18 officers; as regards the numbers of 
the lower ranks, they vary from 571 to 600 men, according as the bat- 
talion is on the ordinary or augmented establishment, In the Engineer 
forces one of the pioncer battalions consists of six companies, 7 have 
five companies each, and 19 battalions four companies cach. The com- 
pany consists of 4 officers and from 135 to 154 lower ranks. The 
numbers of 7 railway battalions and of the following division are— 
oflicers 167 and lower ranks 4,441. 

In the commissariat and transport are 65 companies, 3 battalions 
having cach 4 companies, 17 battalions each 3 companies, and 1 batta- 
lion 2 companies. A transport company consists of 4 officers, 101 to 
112 lower ranks, and 63 to 87 horses. 

In this manner, says the journal in conclusion, the new organisa- 
tion of the German standing army is already an accomplished fact, and 
its results consist, not only in the increase of the numbers serving with 
the colours, but in a considerable change in the conditions of the con- 
version of the land forces from the peace to the war establishment. 
The infantry, with a strength of 150 men per company, is already three 
fourths of the strength of the war establishment. 

The mobilization of the infantry would only call for two lots of 
reservista, and two others would remain for the formation of reserves. 
Generally speaking in the active army the continuous service men will 
form the majority of the established strength, and the reservists—the 
minority. On the other hand in the composition of reserves for the 
ficld there will be a considerable number of reservists. 

All these results have already been attained, and they have so in- 
creased the active strength of the German army that, in the opinien of 
the French journal, in 2 years time 4,300,000 men trained for war 
service will be ready to confront the French army. 
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The Army and Navy Gazette of December 8th 1894 draws atten- 

é tion to a new pistol about to be brought 

A new. Pistol. out by a feu an Berlin: It is dalled 

the Borchardt Automatic Repeating Pistol. The grip is nearly under 

the centre of gravity instead cf at the butt; the opening of the mechan- 

ism, the ejection of the empty shell, the cocking, reloading and closing 
of the mechanism are eflected by the recoil of the barrel. 

The “ Exterminateur” consists of the propelling engine which re- 
places the gun and of the “ projectile 
giroscopique antopropulscur.” The en- 
gine consists of a light tube of stecl, aluminium or wood, sheathed with 
metal which is fixed in such a manner that it may be aimed in any 
direction. The ficld apparatus known as the “Caisson Mitrailleur” is- 
proposed to be of steel plates 5 mm. to 6 mm _ thick, and with its lim- 
ber would weigh something over 15 cwt. A single engine, it is claimed, 
ean in a few seconds throw sixty-seven 11 Ib. shells which would cover 
an area of 30,000 square metres with 35,000 exploding balls. The pro- 
jeetile is of the nature of the old “ fusée de guerre” and is based upon 
the Congreve rocket. ‘Io the projectile would be affixed a cartridge filled 
with powder which would burn during the flight and with the assist- 
ance of a serew the projectile would thus be givon a rapid rotary motion. 
Range of weapon 300 metres. French opinion is generally against the 
invention as not being of the practical service which the inventor claims 


for it. 
(A. and N. Gazette 8-12-94.) 


Tovented by an ex-officer of the United States Army. The “ Cloth- 
A ing case” is of light canvas weighin; 

New Clothing Case: only 8} oz. Three of these being rai 

tened on to riZ:s make an effective stretcher for carrying wounded. 

The case will hold the soldicr’s kit and it is intended to be worn in the 

tolled blanket suspended from the left shoulder. The invention was 

Feported on favourably by a board of officers of the United States Army. 
The clothing case is to take the place of the knapsack. 

(A. and N. Gazette 15-12-94.) 

A trial of the Loris breastplate and of the Dandeteau rifle of 6 mm, 

The Levis hreasthlate: aud the 5 calibre (354 inch) was made at St. 

adstanneiee pinte ane the Denis on the 6th Novernbor 1894. 

v Trials of the rifle were first made at a 

range of 50 metres, the targets being a block of pine wood planks two 

metres thick and a plate of steel 12 mm. thick. Two shots at each 

ebject were fired from the Dandeteau rifle with a result that the shect 

of steel was perforated while the penetration into the planks, was 


The Turpin “ Exterminateur.” 
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1m. 0-8. Two shots under the same conditions and at the same objects 
were then fired from the 8 mm. rifle;in this case the steel was not 
pierced and the penetration into the pine planks was only 1 m. (x. 
The Loris breastplate was then submitted to the test. The composition 
of the breastplate is kept strictly secret by M. Loris; in outward ap- 
pearance it resembles a carriage cushion and as it is quite elastic it 
would appear that metal plates take no part in its composition ; its 
thickness is between 8 to 10 centimetres and its weizht about two 
kilogrammes. M. Loris also produced lighter breastplates which he 
proposed to submit to bayonet tests. A shot from the Daudetean 
rifle was then fired at the cuirass at a range of 20 metres, the result 
being that the cuirass was pierced ; the subsequent effect on the sheet 
iron backing, against which the breastplate had been placed showed 
that after passing through the latter the projectile still retained a 
velocity of about 550 metres per second. M. Loris would allow no 
examination to be made of the effect of the shot on his breastplate. 
A round was then fired from 8 mm. rifle at the breastplate but in this 
case through penetration did not take place. The Loris breastplate had 
previously been submitted to experiments with numerous rifles of varying 
calibre but had never previously been picreed through. 
(Revue du Cercle Alilitaire dth Jany. 1895.) 
An interesting description of this invention is published in the 
4 : Revue du Cercle Militaire of 30th 
The combined Field glasses and D ber 1894. It sikteor din. 
Prismatic compass invented by St. ccem ver: : Consists OF Amory 
Geéraud. ary pair of field-glasses in one of the 
tubes of which is fixed a compass by 
means of which the magnified image of a distant object and its bearing 
may be taken at one and the same time. The compass is specially 
graduated and lies close under the large object lens, its rotation is checked 
by means of a button passing through the lower side of the tube and act- 
ing ona flexible arm. Above the compass, at an angle of 45 degrees 
is a small reflector by means of which bearings may be read, a screw 
close to the eye picce acting on the reflector so as to bring it into the 
proper position according as the line of vision is directed above or le- 
low the horizontal line. 
The combined Compass and Field Glass is at present made in three 
sizes the price being 100 francs, 90 francs and 75 francs respectively. 


TRAVELLING MILITARY TURRETS. 


The following is a description of the “movable protected gun car- 
riage” or “trench armoring,” constructed at the Gruson works in Ger- 
many under the instructions of Major Schumann. The Schumann 
campaign turret consists of an iron plate cylinder about four feet in 
internal diameter provided with a door, P., and closed at its base by a 
inctallic floor and at its top by a convex cupola ten inches in thickness 
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(Fig. 1.) At its upper part the cylinder is strengthened by a ten inch 
thich forged iron ring. ‘The roof, which is essentially moveable, rests 
through the intermedium of three supporting branches upon a central 
column, C, whose lower extremity, in the form of a pivot, is capable of 
revolving ina step bearing fixed to the floor, and the circumference of 
which is toothed, 

Under the cupola there is in battery a 1} or 2 inch rapid: fire gun 
served by two men, one of whom has charge of the ammunition, while 
the other, upon order, dees the loading, pointing and firing. 

The cheeks, F, in which rest the trunnions of the gun, are invari- 
ably connected with the roof, so that the recoil is completely suppressed. 
At the moment that the picce is fired, the cupola oscillates slightly, but, 
owing to the position oveupied by the centre of gravity, it immediately 
rights itself. The man charged with the manauvering remains seated 
upon the chair, S. He points through the gun port formed in’ the 
cupola, and then, after the port has been secured against the danger of 
areply by the enemy through a revolution of 180 degrees, he can 
survey the field through a sight hole, H, provided with a shutter. 

In order to point in direction, the gunner causes the cupola to 
revolve -by maneuvering the hand wheel, D, upon the axis of which is 
Inounted a pinion that engages with the teeth of the step bearing. ‘This 
axis, which traverses the arms, E, and G, keyed upon the column, C, 
cau be rendered immovable when occasion requires it. 

The apparatus for upward pointing consists simply of a serew that 
the seated guimer manauyers by means of the hand wheel, Ve The 
amplitude of the angle of firing may be varied by ten degrees above to 
five degrees below the horizon, In the interior of the eylindrical turret 
there are ammunition chests, M, suspended from a circular rail along 
which they can be made to slide. The gunner brings them within his 
reach in measure as the exigencies of the tiring require it. As soon as 
one of the chests is empty he unhooks it and passes it to the assistant, 
who replaces it by a full chest. : 

The cartridges used are metallic. The charge of powder is enclosed 
ina brass cylinder fixed to the base of the projectile. The supply is 
160 shots for the 14 inch calibre and 130 for the 2 inch. The turret. 
that has just been briefly described is essentially transportable. ‘To this 
cHeet, it ig mounted upon a two-wheeled vehicle of special construction, 
drawn by six horses (Figs. 2 and 3). 

The axle is bent twice at right angles so as to diminish the height 
of the carriage. To this axle and to the frame of the vehicle are fixed 
two rails about six feet in length upon which the turret rests through 
the intermedium of four wheels, LL (Figs. 1 and 2). 

From the carr are suspended two other lengths of rail that are 
laid upon the ground in the prolongation of the others at the spot that 
the turret is to oceupy after being removed from its carriage, Upon 
Teaching its destination, the turret is set into the earthwork of the 
Parapet that it is to arm. There then emerges from this earthwork 
nothing but the cupola of the turret and the chase of the gun ( 4). 
Tealy to fire frum 3U to 40 shots a minute. In default of receptacles 
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(Fig. 1.) At its upper part the cylinder is strengthened by a ten inch 
thick forged iron ring. The roof, which is essentially moveable, rests 
through the intermedium of three supporting branches upon a central 
column, C, whose lower extremity, in the form of a pivot, is capable of 
revolving in a step bearing fixed to the floor, and the circumference of 
which is toothed. 

Under the cupola there is in battery a 14 or 2 inch rapid fire gun 
served by two men, one of whom has charge of the ammunition, while 
the other, upon order, docs the loading, pointing and firing. 

The cheeks, F, in which rest the trunnions of the gun, are invari- 

ably connected with the roof, so that the recoil is completely suppressed. 
At the moment that the piece is fired, the cupola oscillates slightly, but, 
owing to the position occupied by the centre of gravity, it immediately 
rights itself. The man charged with the maneuvering remains seated 
upon the chair, S. He points through the gun port formed in the 
cupola, and then, after the port has been secured against the danger of 
areply by the enemy through a revolution of 180 degrees, he can 
survey the field through a sight hole, H, provided with a shutter. 
In order to point in direction, the gunner causes the cupola to 
revolye-by manceuvering the hand wheel, D, upon the axis of which is 
mounted a pinion that engages with the teeth of the step bearing. This 
axis, which traverses the arms, E, and G, keyed upon the column, C, 
can be rendered immovable when occasion requires it. 

The apparatus for upward pointing consists simply of a screw that: 
the seated gunner manwuvers by means of the hand wheel, V. ‘The 
amplitude of the angle of firing may be varied by ten degrees above to 
five degrees below the horizon. In the interior of the cylindrical turret 
there are ammunition chests, M, suspended from a circular rail along 
which they can be made to slide. The gunner brings them within his 
reach in measure as the exiyencies of the firing require it. As soon as 
one of the chests is empty he unhooks it and passes it to the assistant, 
who replaces it by a full chest. : 

The cartridges used are metallic. The charge of powder is enclosed 
ina brass cylinder fixed to the base of the projectile. The supply is 
160 shots for the 14 inch calibre and 130 for the 2 inch. The turret 
that has just been briefly described is essentially transportable. To this 
¢fivet, it is mounted upon a two-wheeled vehicle of special construction, 
drawn by six horses (Figs. 2 and 3). 

The axle is bent twice at right angles so as to diminish the height 
of the carriage. To this axle and to the frame of the vehicle are fixed 
two rails about six feet in length upon which the turret rests through 
the intermedium of four wheels, L L (Figs. 1 and 2). 

From the carriage are suspended two other lengths of rail that are 
laid upon the ground in the prolongation of the others at the spot that 
the turret is to occupy after being removed from its carriage. Upon 
Teaching its destination, the turret is set into the earthwork of the 
parapet that it is to arm. There then emerges from this earthwork 
nothing but the cupola of the turret and the chase of the gun (Fig. 4). 
ready to fire from 30 to 40 shots a minute. In default of receptacles 
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prepared in advance, the turrets may be: placed against the interior 
talus of the parapet. The cupola is proof against balls and fragments 
of shells, but not against direct shot ; yet, since it offers to the enemy’s 
artillery a target of but limited dimensions, it runs little risk of being 
struck directly. It is estimated, moreover, that it would suffice to give 
the steel cupola, ‘I'l’, a thickness of 1} inches, and the forged iron ring, 
A, 2 inches in order to have the armor resist the action of campaign 
shells perfectly. 

The weight of the turret, inclusive of the gun, is 3,300 Ib., for the 
1} inch caliber and 4,400 for the 2 inch. As the vehicles weigh res- 
pectively 1,188 and 1,520 lb., the total weights to be considered are 
4,488 and 5,920 Ib. 

Tt will be understood that the putting in battery of a campaign 
turret requires the combined efforts of quite a large number of men, and. 
that the performance of this operation takes a certain amount of time, 
Apropos of this, it is well to observe that it is possible, in case of need, 
to work the turret without dismounting it from its carriage. : 

The German General Von Sauer, in accord with Majors Schumann 
and Scheibert, estimates that the use of campaign turrets may, in cer- 
tain cases, exert a decisive action upon the operations of war. The 
Germans think that it is expedient to have recourse to the use of these 
“movable protected gun carriages,” as they call them, for improvising 
centres of resistance designed to serve as supporting points for bodies 
of troops in action ; and that, too, not only upon a field of battle proper- 
ly so called, but also in the zone of the defensive positions of astrong hold. 

In this order of ideas they are making studies of turrets capable of 
receiving rapid fire guns of a calibre greater than that of those put in 
service up to the present, and have already submitted to experiment & 
type of protective armour for a 2} inch gun. 


(Scientific American, December 15th 1894). 


A Field Printing Press.—A travelling field printing press has been 
constructed for the use of the Head-quarter Staff with a German army 
in the field. The complete equipment is packed in 4 two-horsed speci 
ally constructed waggons ; two of these contain the type, &c., the 
third a hand-printing press, and the fourth the office furniture. In size 
and colour these carts are similar to those of the baggage train but in 
order to distinguish them they have “ Head-quarter Staff, Field Press” 


painted on them. 
(Revue du Cercle Militaire, 26th January 1895.) 


New repeating pistol.—The firm of Ludwig Léwe & Co., is turning 
out a new repeating pistol. Borchardt’s patent. Eight cartridges ae 
carried in the magazine, the bore is 7-65 millimetres and the range is 


stated to be 500 metres. 
(RB. U. 8. I. Journal, February 1895.} 


An improvement on the War Game.—The Austrian press notes that 
considerable improvements are contemplated in the “Kriegspiel” as 
played in Vienna. In view of the importance of a well organised supply 
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system in fortress warfare, commissariat and railway transport officers 
will in future be present when the war game is played in order to 
decide or give advice on matters concerning their respective branches of 
the service. 

‘(Revue du Cercle Militaire, 15th February 1895.) 


German Imperial Military maneuvres. Programme for 1895.— 
The Imperial manceuvres of 1895 will take place in the neighbourhood 
of Hambourg and will consist of operations both by sea and land, 
such vessels of the German Navy as may be available from the German 
Baltic aud North Sea flects taking part. 

The operations will be on a larger scale than any hitherto 
undertaken and will have for their main object the testing of the prac- 
tical war value of the canal lately opened between the two seas. ‘The 
Jand manceuvres wil] be confined to the triangle and coasts enclosed by 
Kiel-Fleusbourg-Hambourg and Cuxhaven. 


(Revue du Cercle Militaire, 16th March 1895.) 


The American Rifle.—The American Krag-Jorgensen service rifle 
does not appear to be giving satisfaction ; its faults are that it is with 
its bayonet fixed half a pound heavier than the arm which it supplant- 
‘ed; the bayonet cannot be fixed uuless cleaning rod is well screwed 
home; the component parts are said to be clumsy and heavier than 
is necessary ; above 650 yards its accuracy is doubtful ; the backsight 
is defective and the foresight is so small as to make quick aiming a matter 
of difficulty; and the backsight has no smaller divisions than 100 
yards. 

(Revue du Cercle Militaire, 30\h March 1895.) 

Use of Electric lights for signalling purposes in war.—“ L’ éclairage 
electrique” draws attention to a new system of night signalling which 
is in use in the Italian Navy and is the invention of Kasclowsky. ‘I'wenty 
combinations of red and white lights are employed, and of these eighteen 
represent the usual consonants while the remaining two have no special 
use. 

“Understood” is signalled by the letter “T” which is signalled by 
flashing “ red-white.” It is said that signalling can be carried on very 
rapidly by means of these lights. 

(Revue du Cercle Militaire, 2nd March 1895.) 

Duelling.—An order was issued to the Russian army last year 
which makes duelling, under certain circumstances, compulsory. 

(Broad Arrow, 30th March 1893.) 

Military bicycles.—A Japancse bicycle corps was raised after tho 
commencement of the late war. 1t consisted of 23 bicyclists, and did 
good service in transmitting orders and bringing in information. 

‘ (Yokohama.) 


CONTENTS OF MILITARY JOURNALS. 


Enciisu.—Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
15th December 1894 :— 

The Training of Voluntecr Infantry, by Lt.-Colonel C. G. A. Mayhew. 

A new method of Maneuvring “Controllable” Torpedves or other 
Vesscls when absolutely invisible to the operator, by Lieut. C. W. Slee- 
man, R. N, 

The Admiralty Flag, by Vice-Admiral Bloomfield. 

A Voluntcer Brigade Camp by Major B. A. Satterthwaite. 

Nayal Notes, Bow and Broadside Armament of latest Types of 
French and English Battle-ships and Cruisers. 

Military Notes, The American Cavalry. Side-lights on the German 
Stal &e. 


Ditto, Jany. 1895. 


The Austro-Hungarian Manceuvres 1894. (Zimes Correspondence.) 

The Vicissitudes of Regimental Colours. 

Notes on the Lee-Metford Rifle. 

Water Tube Boilers. 

Naval and Military Notes :—Fortification since the introduction of 
high explosive shells. 


The United Service Magazine, January [8 95. 


Mutiny Myths, by Mr. Wilberforce. 

The Colonies and Maritime Defence, by the Secretary of the Mel- 
bourne Defence Committee. 
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NOTICE. 


a 


Colonel M. J. King-Harman, Deputy 
Secretary, Government of India, has gene- 
rously offered to give Rs. 800 towards the 
cost of a new building for the United Ser- 
vice Institution of India, if ten other mem- 
bers in Simla will each give a similar 
amount. 

The Council take this opportunity of 
stating that donations (additional to those 
mentioned above) from members, whether 
residents or non-residents of Simla, for this 
most desirable object will be thankfully 
received, as the Institution funds are quite 
inadequate for the purpose, anda largesum 
will have to be raised to carry out the 
proposal. 


By order, 
A. A. J. JOHNSTONE, Captar, 
Acting Secretary, U. 8. I. of India. 
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OF THE 
Gnited Serbice Anstitation of Andi, 
Vou. XXIV. 1895. No. 121 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE COSSACK “ LAVA” 


Translated from the “ Russki Invalid” by Lieutenant R. G. Burtoy,. 
Ist Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, 


In view of the articles which have lately appeared in the- 
Journal of the U.S. Institution the following remarks, translated’ 
from the “ Russki Invalid” of the 21st April 1894, may be of 
some interest. : 

The “ Russki Invalid ” says:— 

Two years ago the articles of M. Mitkevich on the Cossack 
Lava appeared in the “ Military Magazine,” and attracted general’ 
attention in military circles, In these articles was explained the 
point of view from which we must regard our Cossack cavalry, 
and attention was drawn to the incorrectness of the opinion that 
the Cossacks are a bad imitation of the regular cavalry. On the 
foundation of historical data and logical deductions the author 
arrived at the conclusion that the Cossacks should be regarded as 
natural cavalry, having their own history, traditions, original 
military organisation, and a whole array of moral and material 
data which demand a special system of engaging the adversary, 
quite distinct from that adopted by regular cavalry. According 
to this the fighting system of the Cossacks leads to their tradition- 
al Lava which presents an incarnation in a national Russian form 
of the idea of the tactics of the Mongol Tartar horse, Such 
& presentation of the question of the Cossack Lava produced a deep 
impression not only among us in Russia but in other countries. 
In Germany, Austria and France, the military press considered 
the question, attempting to explain the importance of Cossack 
tactics in the future réle of Cossacks in war. Some lengthy articles 
from the pen of the well known German military writer, Von 
Dregalski, appeared in the “ Neue Militirische Blatter” and we 
ow propose to acquaint our readers with the opinions of the 
author, nes 
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From the appearance of Mitkevich’s articles up to the pre- 
sent time his opinions have been contested only by M. Markoff 
author of the well known “ History of Cavalry,” who expressed the 
opinion that the Lava can have no military importance, unles 
the mounting of the Cossacks be improved, and that a good hore 
is the principal, if not natural condition of success in the fighting 
operations of cayalry. M. Mitkevich replied to this, that, al 
though good horses are of great importance for cavalry, the prin- 
cipal factor in war is always man and his action. 

On the ground of this literary discussion Dregalski has alo 

-written his articles, taking his stand unconditionally on the side of 
the defender of Cossack tactics. 

“For the attentive reader,” writes Von Dregalski, “ further e:- 
planations are scarcely necessary in order to acknowledge thi 
M. Markoff arrives at incorrect conclusions. For this reason that 
M. Mitkevich (like M. Markoff) confesses that the mounting 
of the Cossacks is not good, and not equal to the requirements of 

regular cavalry, he would wish to. preserve or rather return to the 
Cossacks the form of action which would make up for these de 
fects compared with regular cavalry, and would give them the 
opportunity of gaining the adyantage from their superiority ia 
single combat.” “The worse the Cossack horses are,” says Mitkevich. 
“the more apparent is the necessity for the Cossacks to adopt the 
Lava against regular cavalry.” 

Omitting further repetition by Dregalski of the arguments of 
Mitkevich in favour of the Lava, we will go straight to the opinica 
of the German author as to the importance of that formation. 

“ Such is the difference of opinion,” says Dregalski, “ between 
the opposer and the defender of the Lava, which we have detailed 
because it has for the western neighbours of Russia not merely 
a theoretical, but areal importance, and, taking into consider 
ation the peculiarity of Russian conditions, we must  uncondi- 
tionally stand in the camp of the defenders of the Lava. We 
consider the use of the Cossacks in this manner ina future war 
between Russia and her neighbours the more dangerous fot 
the latter, because the Russian Empire has at its disposal, besides 
all its innumerable Cossacks, an effective cavalry, trained in ac- 
cordance with new requirements. Whatever may be thought of 
the future conduct of the Cossacks, who now take part in warlike 
operations from the very commencement, they form a most im 
portant support to the regular cavalry, which fact more than all 
makes us reflect, that we have nothing of the kind with which 
to oppose them. Our splendid cavalry need perhaps not fear the 
Russian dragoons, notwithstanding their possible superiority in 
numbers. It would not be less astonishing if our splendid hors 
and riders armed with lances could not hold their own against s 
considerably superior force of Cossack, if these latter were te 
act in close order. 
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“We would even desire the latter, because this is a question 
of quality and the balance is in our favour. Butif we consider 
ourselves as acting against an equal number of Russian regular 
cavalry, for instance against a division in which besides 18 squad- 
rons of dragoons there are six, and perhaps more, Cossack sotnias, 
then success would seem doubtful for us. The Cossacks, acting in 
Lava formation and assisted by their firearms, could cause serious 
loss to their adversaries accustomed only to close formation, and 
taking advantage of the ground, could cause considerable disorder 
before the regulars could undertake anything. Success could sear- 
cely be expected from attacking the Lava with separate units in 
close order, the blows would be delivered into space, and the adver- 
sary would soon appear in another place. On the other hand, the 
close order formations of the adversary would in such cases obtain 
some success. The use against the harassing Cossacks of scattered 
attacks of separate troops or even whole squadrons presents only a 
temporary method of improving the position. Fire with case shot 
would be useful, but the adversary also has like weapons, and the 
Cossack artillery, as is well known, is excellent. The Cossacks could 
carry on this game longer, in view of the ignorance of our cavalry 
as to Asiatic methods of action and single combat, notwitnstanding 
our undoubtedly better horses. Besides this the adversary would 
have increased chances of success with his regular cavalry. The lat- 
ter would be the better able to choose favourable moments, and, 
under cover of the Cossacks, would be in less danger in case of an 
unsuccessful attack, 

“Thus if the Lava form of attack is given a broad adaptation 
in this manner, there will be nothing for it but to teach our caval- 
ry to fight in open order and fire from horseback. Improvisations 
at the last moment would be of no avail. The brilliant French caval- 
ry attempted this in the retreat of 1812 in fighting with the Cos- 
sacks, who were aided, it is true, by the unfavourable condition of 
their adversaries as regarded supplies, and the cold weather. But 
on the other hand it is clear that if the Cossacks, who were then 
collected in large numbers, had performed their duty thoroughly, 
not a single soldier of the French army would have recrossed the 
frontier. The question remains open: do the Cossacks know how 
to do more now? However it is always well not to despiso one’s 
enemy. . : 
“Such, founded on a careful study of the question, is our opi- 
nion of the Cossack Lava, which is still in embryo, but may have a 
great future. It would be most desirable if, in order to devclop 
these thoughts, some competent authorities would state their ideas, 
and point out some means of action against the Lava. People have 
often inquired in what way is the action of Russian cavalry distin- 
guished from that of ours? The only peculiarity consists in the effee- 
tiveness of the Cossacks and in their original action.” : 
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From this opinion of one of the prominent German writers 
the reader can see the great importance which is attached to the 
action of the Cossack Lava. Whoever has studied German military 
literature can easily be convinced of the self confidence with which 
it treats of future collisions in war. This same Von Dregalski 
last year wrote that one Prussian squadron could easily drive from 
the field of battle 3 or 4 Cossack sotnias in close order. When 
the question of the Lava is raised we see the great perplexity of the 
same author, apparently realizing the difficult position in which 
the splendid Prussian cavalry would find itself in case of an encoun- 
ter with Cossacks acting in the Lava formation. In close _ order, 
where the quality of the horse is the first essential, the Cossack 
would generally speaking, not show to advantage. On the other 
hand, in the Lava, where the man is the primary element of success, 


Cossacks would have every opportunity of displaying their inimi- 
table fighting qualities. 


CONVOY ESCORT DUTIES IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE. 


By Magor A. W. RapcuirFs, 14TH Sixas. 


It has often struck me as strange that no mention is 
made inthe Infantry Drill of the important duties connected 
with the escort of convoys on active service. I propose to offer, 
in the shape of a few notes, my own humble ideas as to the 
different rules that should be observed by officers and men when 
employed in the important duty of escorting convoys through 
anenemy’s country. These ideas have occurred to meas the 
result of the experiences learnt in the recent Mahsud-Waziri 
expedition. 

I propose to treat, first, of an escort to convoys in a “ Close or 
hilly country”; secondly, of an escort to convoys in an “ Open 
country.” 

Convoy escort duties in The chief duties of the escort are: 


a hilly country and defiles. (1) To protect the convoy from attack, 
(2) To take care of baggage, ammunition, prisoners, &c. 
With regard to the first duty, the escort must be distri- 
buted in such a manner as will achieve the object in view. Let 
me assume, for example, that [ have been placed in command 
of my regiment consisting of, say, 600 rifles, and that I have been 
ordered to escort a convoy consisting of 2000 camels carrying 
tents, baggage, &c. and of 100 mules carrying ammunition. Tt 
would tell off the escort as follows : 

Advance Guard ... ... 150 Rifles or }th total strength, 
Centre Guard... .-. 200 Rifles or $rd_,, 
Baggage Guard ... ++. 200 Rifles or $rd_,, 
Rear Guard ap «. 50 Rifles or yzth ,, 

: Total 600. 
Tue EscorT WOULD MARCH THUS 
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I would place the men on baggage guard at intervals of 
a few paces and I would divide my convoy so as to have half the 
camels in front and half behind the centre guard. The mules! 
would place in front, so as not to be kept back by the slower 
moving camels. One senior British officer I would place in com- 
mand of the advance and another in command of the rear guard, 
and remain myself in command of the centre guard. 

Assuming that the convoy has to proceed through 
hilly country, I should instruct the 
officer commanding tho advance 
guard to detach small parties of men (about 4 men with ax. 
c.0.) on either flank to the hills. These parties to be sent to 
the highest parts of the hills previously pointed out to them by 
the officer and to remain in position until the rear guard isin 
sight. As the rear guard approached, they would join it and 30 
help to increase the strength of the former. The duties of 
these small parties or groups would be to watch the enemy 
and to hold their ground at all costs, until help could be sent to 
them. I should leave it to the officer in command of the 
advance guard to use his own discretion as to the number of 
men to be utilized in this duty, and trust to him to select the 
best positions to be so occupied. 

As the convoy advanced, the rear guard by this method would 
become stronger, and this is most important, as in Asiatic war- 
fare it is almost always on the rear guard that the enemr 
directs his attacks. The parties of men, or groups, should 
exercise the greatest vigilance and take care not to descend the 
heights until the convoy has safely passed and the rear guard is 
near at hand. If they do their work properly, it would be quite 
impossible for any enemy to “snipe” at the convoy as he would 
be held in check by these groups scattered along the hills, on 
either flank. 

I would myself proceed in command with the centre guard. 
In the event of a sudden attack, a+ 
sistance could be sent to any part, either 
to the front or rear. Prisoners should be with this guard and ne 
cessary precautions taken to prevent their escape. 

The duties of the baggage guard would be, chiefly, to look after 
the camels and their loads. In the event 
of the convoy being attacked, I would 
instruct the men to form groups of 4 men and to hold their ground 
at all costs. The men employed on this guard I would hold ree 
ponsible for keeping the camels well together, and instruct then 
to march their camels as close together as possible and with 4 
broad front. I should instruct .the officer in command of the me2 
told off for baggage guard to send to the centre guard for help 


Duties of the Advance Guard. 


Centre Guard. 


Baggage Guard. 
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when required, either to ward off an attack or to help to make bad 
parts of the road passable for camels. 

The duties of the rear guard are most important. I would 

Ree Cages detail a senior officer to take command, 
and point out to him that his chief 
duty is, if necessary, to fight and to hold his ground, As the 
convoy advanced, the rear guard would be gradually increased by 
the groups employed in guarding the hills on the flanks joining 
it, The rear guard would bring into camp all the camels that 
lagged behind, and all wounded men. 

The duties of the convoy escort in an open country would be 
the same as that in a hilly country 
except that it would be unnecessary to 
have such a strong advance guard. I 
should increase the strength of my rear guard to } total strength 
or 150 men, and reduce the strength of the advance guard to j,th 
or 50 men. I would point out to the officer commanding 
the advance guard that he should search all likely places for 
ambuseades, &c., in nullahs. The remainder of the escort I 
would detail as for an escort in a hilly country, but I would 
insist on the camels marching well packed and with as broad a 
front as possible. When necessary, the advance guard could be 
strengthened from the centre guard as circumstances required. 


_ Duties of the convoy escort 
in an open country. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF THE RUSSIAN 
CAVALRY IN SWIMMING. 


TRANSLATED BY Caprain P. Houtanp, 5TH Punsas INFANTRY, 


General Explanation. 


The practice of cavalry in swimming has to be so arranged’ 
that, annually, complete bodies of troops are trained so as to be 
able to cross big streams (as for example the Wechsel). 

2. The complete course of instruction is divided into two. 
parts: 

(a) The individual training of men and horses. 
(b) The training of complete units. 

3. The instruction has to be carried out strictly in conforma 
tion to the above arrangement because nothing that has not been 
thoroughly mastered in the first part of the course, can be made 
up for in the second. 

4, The more suitable seasons for practice are in the months 
of May, June and July, being the time when squadrons and re- 
emetie are concentrated, and also when green fodder is obtain- 
able. 

During this time at least 25 exercises have to be undertaken; 
15 to 20 in the first, and 5 to 10 in the second part of the course. 
As the number of exercises depends on local and climatic conditions, 
only the minimum is given below. 

PARTI. 
- The individual training of men and horses. 

1, The great thing to be aimed at in this purt of the train-- 
ing, is to train every man and horse, as far as practicable, to be able 
to cross a stretch of water at least 80 to 109 yards wido ; firstly 
Without arms, equipment or accoutrements, and secondly with the 
horses unsaddled. 

2. Men, who in the course of this first part fail to learn to 
swim, are not allowed to take part in further instruction but 
gunk on learning to swim separate from the rest. 

eglect of this rule would not only hinder the progress of in- 
struction but would cause accidents. 
_ 3. The men of the squadron or troop (sotnia) have to be 
divided into 8 classes :— ° 
(a) those who are sufficiently adept swimmers to serve 
as instructors, 
(b) bad swimmers, and 
(c) those absolutely ignorant of swimming. 

Over these are nominated certain mon to supervise, and by 

their training raise them from a lower to a higher class. 

The same system is carried out as regards the horses. 
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By this means it is possible to observe the training of the 
troops at the same time as the result of the practices. 3 

4, Exercises in the first part are not to last longer than 10 
to 30 minutes with a temperatnre of air and water of not les 
than 14° R. 

5. The places for practice must satisfy the following con- 
ditions :— 

(a) clean running or spring water, 

(>) calm water at landing and starting places, 

(c) an even bottom devoid of weeds, He 

(d) in the case of rivers the stream must not be rapid. 

6. For safety’s sake during the practice, each squadron ot 
troop-has 3 or 4 life lines (made out of plaited straw) and one or 
two boats or rafts, ready at hand. 

7. Commanders are given a perfectly free hand in the 
matter of their method of instruction, as this is absolutely a mat- 
ter of practice. ; ‘ 

The use of all such contrivances as skins, bundles ‘of straw, 
laths, etc., is entirely forbidden. For the instruction to be succes 
ful, it must be impressed upon the men at the commencement of 
the course that they must be entirely dependent upon their own 
muscular strength, presence of mind, and specially upon keeping 
the surface of the water undisturbed. 

The most practical method of teaching men to swim is % 
follows :— 

The pupil is placed in the water with a belt (the broader the 
better) attached to his body. To this belt is fastened a rope, the 
other end of which is held by the instructor. The latter stand 
on a stage (or raft) of which one end stands something overs 
man’s height out of water. Every now and then the rope is 
slackened, thus compelling the pupil to support himself by his 
own exertions in the water. 

8. Horses that do not enter deep water willingly must b 
pwiled after a boat, the men holding the halter a horse’s breadth 
distant from the animal’s head. The same operation is carried 
out with horses that cannot swim (thereare not more than one 
or two such ina squadron), z.¢., they are led into the water by 
degrees by the halter and are either pulled after a boat or from 
the stage before mentioned. To accustom them, it will be found 
a good thing to feed them after each exercise. 

9. Men, who have learnt to support themselves in the water, 
are of course made to swim gradually increasing distances until 
the above mentioned standard is reached, 

Horses that can swim should be made to cross to the opposite 
bank of the stream as often as possible. 


Note. Horses suffering from broken wind would not come up to the require 
standard, and are therefore not allowed to go through this course, 
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10. When the horses are being trained, strict order and 
silence should be observed, and it is the duty of all superior 
officers present, from the lance corporal to the squadron comman- 
der, to enforce this. 


ll. Officers who cannot swim must receive instruction 
from their comrades until they become good swimmers. 


12. To increase the men’s zeal it will be found advisable 
to arrange swimming races for prizes. 

13. As soon as the men are thoroughly accustomed to the 
water and have learnt to swim distances of the required standard, 
their training as regards Part I may be considered complete. 


PART II. 
Combined training of men and horses to swim in complete units. 


1. The object to be achieved in the 2nd and final portion of 
the course is to make the training complete ; as already observed, 
It consists in practically training units to cross big streams 2-300 
yards broad, with their full equipment. 


2. To accomplish this end, it is necessary to teach the men 
(a2) to swim, leading their horses, 


(6) by gradually increasing the distance, to be able 
finally to swim across distances of the required 
standard without superfluous waste of time or 
energy, 

(c) where circumstances permit, to make practical use 
of any material available for constructing contri- 
vances for the rapid transport of their arms and 
equipment, etc. : 

8. The chief things required in the management of 
orses are gentleness and self reliance, which however can only 
be attained if the soldier is such an expert swimmer as to turn 
his attention more to the control over his animal than to his 
own personal safety. This again points to the great importance 
of individual training, and argues that the 2nd part of the course 
should only be proceeded with when the men have reached the 
standard laid down in the 1st part. 
The best method of training horses to swim is as follows :— 
Before the horse begins to swim, the rider twists the mane 
round the fingers of his right (left) hand at a distance of two 
hands from the animal’s withers (as in mounting), goes in advance 
of the horse down stream into the water and then swims so that 
with his left (right) hand he can gently pull the reinat the right 
Moment. Jerking at the reins and wresching at or striking the 
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horses’ mouths are strictly forbidden, otherwise they would get so 
excited as to become absolutely unmanageable. 

4, At the preliminary practices, the men have to turn out, 
without arms, the horses with bridoons attached and clothing on. 

On arrival at the place where the training is to be carried out, 
the squadron is halted, formed in column or line according to 
circumstances. Clothing is removed and the bridoon rein is {a+ 
tened to the mane so as not to full over the horses’ heads and get 
entangled in their feet. The men then remount and ride into the 
awater. 

5. The most convenient formation for cavalry, when 
swimming in complete units, is open * 
columns of 8, and in order to avoid 
accidents, on entering the water, intervals of at least 12 paces are 
to be kept between the horses, and a distance of at least 9 paces 
between files. When the horses are so far in the water that their 
backs are covered, the men swing themselves off on the lover side 
and swim alongside, as directed above (para 3). 

6. As soon as the further bank is reached, that is to say the 
horses touch bottom, the men remount, untying and taking up the 
reins again. 

7. For horses that refuse to be led in the required direction, 
tho method described in para 8 (individual training) should be 
adopted. : 

8. If space is very limited, horses and men may be sent over 
several times. Short rests (5 to 10 minutes) are allowed and the 
number of passages is gradually increased, 

9. If in spite of preliminary individual training, horss 
enter the water unwillingly, the following practical method isto 
be adopted :—the good swimmers (horses and men) are placed 3 
leaders at the head of the column, the bad swimmers either tak- 
ing 2nd place in the middle of the column or being left bebind 
in rear. 

10. To avoid danger during practice, the same precautions 
should be taken as in the sadividnal tisiniags but the boats shoul 
be kept down stream at a distance of some 30 paces from, ard 


* Colonne sections, 


Note. The rider may also swim above the horse but it will be found to tt 
disadvantage of the latter, for if the horse is a good swimmer (7.e, bis back is ov'f 
a little out of water or on a el with it) and the rider bad, he may be drzze 
under his horse. Besides. this method will be found to tire the horses, 

The system of holding on to the horse’s tail and guiding him by turning & 
the right or left like a rudder is frequently practised by the Cossacks but. ba 
regard to safety, is not worth undertaking. For, if the horse is a bad swimmer 
moves heavily and deep in the water), the rider, especially if he is a bad swim. 
runs the risk of swallowing a great deal of water, in consequence of the waves th¥ 
produced, or of being kicked by the horse, 

Ly this process the horses are caused much less fatigue but owing tet 
disadvantages already enumerated, it should only be attempted by good swimmet, 
both horses and men, and should be avuided by all others, 
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parallel to the direction in which a unit is crossing. The boats 
will be kept in position by men rowing, but, to avoid needlessly 
tiring the men, if the passage lasts long and the current is con- 
siderable, the boats may be anchored by means of a heavy stone(or. 
other weight) tied to a rope and then thrown into the water. At 
the other end of the rope a float is attached (either a stick or 
bundle of straw or reeds), Should assistance be required quickly, 
ropeand float are thrown overboard and oars are plied. The 
rope and float can be easily attached afterwards when boats are 
not available. In small and sluggish streams, rafts may be subs- 
tituted or a rope may be stretched from one bank to the other, 
with a float in the centre to prevent its sinking too deep. The 
rapidity of the current must be taken into account when stretch- 
ing the rope, otherwise horses might get entangled init. The 
distance from the crossing should not be less than 30 paces. When 
streams are to be crossed by large bodies (regiments, brigades, or 
divisions), doctors and veterinary surgeons are to be present. 

11. At the commencement of the 2nd part of the course or 
at least during regimental training, bodies of troops should prac- 
= crossing streams with arms, equipment, accoutrements and 
bag vage. 

"12, Only means of transport actually available on the spot 
are to be used, for, in war time, carriage of the requisite material 
would be an impossibility. 

18. Boats and ratts made out of casks are recommended for 
transporting baggage, as possessing great bearing capacity, light- 
ness and speed. Of the rafts to be made out of available materials, 
the large ones (of 2 or more parts) to be made out of beams are 
preferred, because the small ones considering their strength and 
the time spent in making them scarcely meet requirements, and 
also because, if small rafts are tied on to the horses’ tails, the animals 
get very exhausted, and with a crowd of swimmers accidents so 
very oasily happen. 

14. “In the above mentioned practices the men turn out fully 
armed and accoutred, the horses saddled and with regulation 
equipment. eS 

15. Before marching off to the practice ground the requisite 
number of men is sent on ahead under an officer or under-officer, 
either to prepare material necessary for the construction of rafts 
or to collect any available transport (such as boats, ferries, etc.) 
at.the crossing point. 

16. If a whole regiment (brigade or division) is to cross, 
a cavalry sapper-commandant is sent on to the rendezvous, 


Note. The most practical types of rafts are described in the supplement to 
these instructions, ao 
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The men with him must be both thoroughly good swimmers and 
experts in the construction of rafts. 

17. On arrival at the crossing point, the colamn is halted 
(in column or line), the bit reins aro taken off and the horses 
unsaddled. The men then take off their arms and accoutrements, 
and carry everything to the place where the rafts are ready. 

18. In order to prevent things getting mixed up during the 
passage, every cavalryman has to pack up his equipment, arms, 
accoutrements and the small parts of his horse’s furniture, in the 

* Schweisedecke, numnah* which is wrapped round them, 
i the whole being tied together by the 
surcingle (see Fig. I). 

19. The men then remount and ride into the water, opened 
to column of three, having tied up the reins as laid down in pars 
4 above. 

20. At this juncture the preparation of transport should be 
complete, and the things belonging to the foremost units are first 
taken across. i 

21. Boats must cross 80 to 40 paces away from the troops, 
fom stream, so that the noise of the oars may not frighten the 
horses. 

22. The cavalry sapper-commandants, as also the men of 
the squadrons that carried over the equipment, etc., follow in rear 
of their own troops (squadron or regiment). Their horses can 
either swim with the last unit, tied to a rope behind the boats, 
or be driven over “en masse.” 

23. On reaching the opposite bank, the men at once pick 
out their own equipment, saddle their horses and form up, without 
waiting for the arrival of the remainder. 


SUPPLEMENT NO. L 


Crossing “ en masse.” 


1. By crossing “ en masse,” the passage is accomplished nearly 
twice as quickly and the horses certainly suffer less exhaustion. Ouly 
one system should however be adopted in broad.and rapid streams, 
where means are available to transport the men who would mot 
perhaps be able to swim such a long distance: without their horses 

2. Before the crossing is commenced, a party of men must 
be sent across to catch the horses as they reach the opposite bank. 
This party must be extended in a chain fronting the mass of 
swimming horses, 

3. If the stream is broad and rapid and means are available 
to transport the equipment, etc., the horses are driven into the 
water. To induce them to go, one or two leaders precede the 
mass (good swimmers, both men and horses) to show them 
across. 
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4. All horses must be unsaddled, the bit reins removed and 
the bridoon rein tied to the mane. It will be found very useful 
to fisten a rope on to the horses’ necks, so as to be able to hobble 
them on the other side. 

5. The men load their things on the boats, ferries, or rafts, 
and cross if possible at the same time as the horses. 

6. In rivers of inconsiderable breadth, the following pro- 
cedure is adopted : 

A raft as big as possible or a ferry boat is constructed. To 
the diagonally opposite corners of it (see Fig 2) are fastened two 
Topes, the length of which will depend on the breadth of the 
streams, One of these is stretched to the opposite bank. 

To effect this a float is fastened to the end of the rope and is 
carried up stream as far as the rope will go. A good swimmer 
then swims across pushing the float in front of him to the opposite 
bank where he makes fast the end of the rope. The raft is then 


. _ pulled from one bank to the other as required. 


7. In the total absence of transport, the passage can be 
effected in the following manner :—The horses are not unsaddled, 
but only have their girths loosened, bit reins removed and the 
stirrups thrown over the saddle. They are then driven over 
“en masse ” (see above paras 3 and 4). 

The men are taken across by a rope pulled across from the 
other side upstream, the end being firmly fastened to pickets 
driven into the ground. In three or four places in the middle of 
the rope floats are attached (see Part II, para 10). 

As soon as this is done, the men undress, tie up their equip- 
ment, arms and accoutrements, fasten them on their backs and 
cross one by one holding on to the rope. ‘his process is how- 
ever noted as being tedious. 


SUPPLEMENT II. 


Types of rafts and ferry boats that may be constructed out of 
available material. 


I. Ferries built on-boats (Fig. 3) are the most practical 
means of transport for baggage, as they have the advantage of 
great strength and bearing capacity, are easily carried, and quickly 
put together, 

To construct tais kind of ferry boat, two fishing boats are tied 
together at bow and stern by a foraging rope. Athwart the boats, 
baulks are placed (2 per boat) with notches made in them for 

* Boardwiind the side beams. To these baulks strong 

mune laths* of the same length as the boat 
are lashed in the same manner. To the latter are lashed 3 cross 
beams cut in half, and on these the deck (consisting of 10 planks) 
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ae and is fastened by beams of poles lashed on to the cross 

eams. 

The breadth of this boat is about 10,’ length 11,’ and the 
bearing capacity is computed at 115 Poods (=16'38 kg, about 
4140tbs. or 37 ewt). With materials close at hand it can be cons- 
tructed by 10 men in 4 hour and can be pulled across, by a rope 
fastened to the opposite banks, by one mau. 

With smaller boats the construction is still simpler. They 
are tied together as above. Athwart the side beams stout poles 
are placed, and on these the deck is laid consisting of doors, 
shutters, etc., etc, With a length of 10’ and breadth 9,’ the bearing 
capacity amounts from 90-95 poods (about 30 ewt.). It can be made 
by 10 men in 15 minutes (Fig. 4). ” 

Large rafts made out of beams are the most practical, both 
on account of their strength and the simplicity of their cons 
truction, 

Their disadvantage is their difficulty of management with 
oars, for which reason, they are usually pulled across by ropes (s 
Supplement I. para 6.) 

Examples. s 

(a). To construct a raft, nine 6 inch beams are taken 
. =r each 2° (7’ 6”) long, 

Tee ae (the Presath of the 
raft is taken at about 14°(5’ 8"). The beams 
are fastened one under the other by poles ? 
(7 6")long. Equidistant from the centre and 
athwart the beams are laid 2 joists (made ont of 
thick posts) on which the deck rests (the deckis 
made of board of out- 
side* planks) and 

fastened down by poles lashed on with ropes. All 
parts of the rafts are best secured by ropes or cons 
made out of plaited reeds which ensure both fles- 
bility and strength. The bearing capacity of 
these rafts is 40 poods (about 13 cwt). They can 
be made by 10 men iri about } hour. 

(2). Rafts made out of boards (Fig 6.)consist of 12 pieces 
of 2 inch half planks on which 2 cross pieces of 
double boards are placed edgeways. These serv? 
as a support, or foundation, for 20 more boards 
of the same thickness. To increase the height 
the deck boards can be laid at certain distanced 
in two rows one above the other ; with a breadth 
of 9’ and a length of 93' their bearing capacity 
comes to 35 poods (over 11 cwt). All lashings art 
made with ropes, 


* Schwarten hélzern. 
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Small rafts.—The particular merit of this type lies in the 
fact that every man has his own outfit with him. They are 
however not strong, take much material and a long time to make, 
and exhanst the horses. 

Example (Fig. 7). 

Three tascines are made of reeds or straw (straw is better if not 
cut but plucked from the roots), each 3’ long and 1’ diameter, and 
are lashed together. Above the fascines, 2 sticks are fastened at 
a distance of 2’ from one another. Underneath, a pole or pike is 
stuck through diagonally, and at one end is fastened a foraging rope 
which is tied to the horse’s tail. 

Directly the horse, on approaching the far bank, stops swim- 
ming. the raft must be unfastened and pulled on by hand. 

From the description of this type of raft, it is obvious that 
itisonly suitable for inconsiderable streams, and for small 
units (flying patrols) or single horsemen. i 

Ratts made on skins (or leather bags) possess considerable 
bearing capacity. A large quantity of skins cannot however be 
carried by cavalry,—which is after all a most important consider- 
ation,—they are only in the rarest instances to be found on the 
spot, and they must first of all be placed ina solution of alum 
and salt. During the winter they should be repeatedly smeared 
with a mixture of tallow and tar (in the proportion of 3 parts to 1), 
To make araft out ofskins, a frame is built and strengthened 
by poles laid diagonally across it. On to these frames the skins 
are fastened, the ratt is launched and the deck laid. 

A raft of 4 skins will bear 10 men, 

4 ‘A » 20 ,, in which calculation are 
included 4 men to row. 


si a es Ae 


TRANSPORT IN THE FIELD. 


By Caprarmy A, Wattace, 277a Poysas INFANTRY. 


- 


It does not appear quite certain, from reading the accounts 
of the advance of the Chitral Relief Force, that any advantage 
would have been gained, had the troops on any occasion been requir- 
ed to move independently of, and without any transport. This much 
however is apparent, that on several occasions there was a great 
deficiency of transport, and that a delay of two or three days was 
made at the Lowari pass, of no consequence no doubt,—as there 
was then no hurry,—but caused by the path over the pass being 
unfit for laden animals. 

In 1891, I think it was, I advocated ina number of the U. 
8.1. Journal of India, the practice by our troops, in peace time, 
during the cold weather, of short marches of 6 or 7 miles without 
any transport into the district for three or four days at a 
time, the nights being passed in bivouac. The great benefit to be 
derived would be the knowledge gained that transport can be 
dispensed with, and that such practices are expected of the men in 
the ordinary course of their duty. 

I do not know on what occasions troops of the Indian Army, 
however small the party, have moved without transport, but I car 
instance at least two occasions when detachments of the Kashmir 
Imperial Service troops have done so. Towards the end of 1892, 
ahalf company, about 50 strong, marched from Bunji to the sup- 
port of Mr. Robertson in the neighbourhood of Chilas, a three 
days mareh, carrying their rations, great coats, blankets, and, I 
think, 100 rounds of Snider ammunition. A few days later, a 
subadar of the same regiment followed in the same way and com- 
pleted the re-opening of the line of communications with Chilas, 
I do not see why our men should not, in cold weather, carry on 
their backs for short marches not only the great coat and a couple 
of blankets, but everything else they require, in fact their service 
kits, To begin with, the practice might be ordered to be carried 
but with blankets and great coat only, the cooking pots and 
rations together with extra ammunition being at the same time 
carried in the haversacks. A valise, or knapsack, for a man’s 
complete kit might be adopted later on, and eventually replace the 
rather unsatisfactory braces now in use in the Native Infantry. 

British officers have their horses to carry a certain amount of 
kit. They would learn that it is easy to dispense, at a push, fora 
week or ten days, with nearly every single thing that is now consi- 
dered indispensable, and that for food they can trust to the re- 
sources of the country and to Providence. I think the old tradi- 
tion, that a good campaigner makes himself as comfortable as pos- 
sible as long as he can, is responsible for a good deal of misconcep- 
tion, so that now an officer, who has managed to secure a couple 
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of camols for his transport, is looked on as a better soldier than one 
who manages with halfa mule. The transport arrangements of an 
expedition must suffer when every one is trying to outvie his 
neighbour in the amount of baggage he takes with him. The 
tradition may be correct in its application to officers alone on shoot 
ing expeditions, but, for our small frontier wars, I cannot help 
thinking that the officer who can live happily with the least amount 
of transport is the best soldier. I suppose the fact that this tradi- 
tion is somewhat in the nature of a paradox, has kept it alive. It 
would be a good thing if the fashion changed, and the contrary 
opinion began to prevail. We should not then have regiments at 
camps of exercise, adorning their camps with numerous pots of 
flowers in order to be considered smart. 


In tho plains of India, the former seat of our wars, there is 
no doubt thatthe old system of kits being carried on transport 
is necessary, but, as our frontier advances, we must adapt ourselves 
to new circumstances, and changes in our situation. In the hills 
and the Punjab during tho cold weather, why should we not 
bo able to put two or three divisions into the field, -with as 
little transport as Continental armies or, say, the Japanes 
would be able to mobilize with ; all the more so, as presumably 
our troops are, ordinarily speuking, better weiyht-carriers than 
Europeans ? 


THE ‘ 


TACTICAL AND STRATEGICAL POWER OF MOUNTED 
TROOPS IN WAR. 


By Masor-Gevenat E. T. H. Herron, ©. B., A. D.C. To 
THE QueEN, ComMaNDING THE New Souta Wa.zs 
MILITARY FORCES, 


_ (Republished by permission of the United Service Institu- 
tion of New South Wales). 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time. 
—Longfellow. 


Tho importance of mounted troops in war has been a some- 
what varying quantity. In very ancient times the power of 
mounted troops, governed as it necessarily was, by the primitive 
arms of the men and imperfect equipment of the horses, was 
comparatively small. In the Middle Ages, however, the armour 
of the knights and the improved equipment of the horses made 
the chivalry of Europe an overwhelming factor in battle. Gra- 
dually, however, an improvement in the weapons of the infantry 
took place, and an increase in their relative power followed. . 
Thus, in the battles of Frederick the Great the cavalry bore a ” 
Proportion of one-fourth, and even one-third, to that of the 
whole armies engaged. Later in the Napoleonic wars, when the 
improvement of infantry firearms and the introduction of the 
bayonet increased the effectiveness of infantry, the cavalry bore 
4 proportion of one-eighth and one-tenth to that of the whole 
fore. This proportion has been maintained until the present 
day, and, developed beyond all former precedent as infantry fire 
power has been in the last few years, the acknowledged pro- 
portion of cavalry to the other arms has still remained un- 
changed. There has even arisen a school of distinguished men, 
among whom may be included the present German Emperor, 
who affirm that, in spite of the rapidity and low trajectory of 
modern infantry rifle fire, the power of cavalry in the field 
of battle remains as great as, and even greater than, in the 
early days of the present century. It is incontestable that the 
power of mounted troops in recent wars has proved itself of 
a3 great, and even greater, effect than ever before—though 
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perhaps in a form less attractive, less understood, than when—~ 


Ascending squadrons come, 


Yet more! yet more ! how far array'd 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 
Ani sweep so gallant by 


With all their banners bray prea, 
And all their armour flashing hivh. 
—Murmion. 


Tne TacricaL Power oF MounteD Troops. 


When the great area over which modern battles mus 
extend, the vast range of fire, the accuracy and deadly natura 
of modern fire power, are considered, it follows that rapi- 
dity of movement and the power of covering distances at a 
rapid pace by the advanced bodies of troops becomes a neces- 
sity. Of what avail will slow- moving infantry scouts be when 
opposed toa long range and powerful artillery ? What com 
mander will dare to develop an attack against an enemy who 
presenca at three miles distance, unmarked by smoke and un- 
announced by “cannon’s deadly roar,” is only revealed by the 
shower of bullets fired at long range, and by well-directed shrap- 
nel fire? It will obviously be necessary to push forward mounted 
men, who, by their rapid mancouvres und far-reaching flank move- 
ments, can give intelligence and compel the enemy to display his 
strength and make evident his position. The preliminaries, there- 
fore, of every battle, of every skirmish, must be left to mounted 
troops. It should be always borne in mind that, in modern bat- 
tles, infantry once committed to an attack cannot be witharawn 
except by undue loss of life, and loss of some initial energy, and 
even of morale. Thus, therefore, for the primary duties of re- 
connoitring, scouting and covering an advance, for which all 
mounted troops exist, or have existed in past and recent times, 
their value is now even more evident than it ever was before. It 
is, also, a curious fact that a modern military school of thought 
ascribes more tactical importance than ever before to its effect upon 
infantry and upon artillery when shattered or shaken by the dead- 
ly character of modern fire, or when taken by surprise. It is 
argued, and I think with reason, that in modern battle the effect 
of a superior infantry or artillery fire will be so great and so de- 
moralising, that the victims will become an easy prey to an im- 
petuous, well-timed, charge of well-led cavalry. Personally 1 am 
Inclined to this view, and so also are many, who, like myself, have 
taken part in recent wars in Africa and in Asia with savage tribes 
—tribes who, emboldened by fanaticism or a wild natural courage, 
have advanced in spite of shot aud shell, and have reached, aye! 
and have even broken British squares. ‘Chis has been well com 
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memorated in homely soldier’s language by Rudyard Kipling :— 
So ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ‘ome in the 
Soudan ; 
You're a pore benighted 'eathen, but a first-class 
fighting man; 
And ‘ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wurzy, with your ‘aytick 
’ead of ‘air; 
You big. tack boundin’ beggar—for you broke a 
British square. 
Yet the moral effect of a charge of natives, no matter how brave, 
is small indeed compared to the stern thunder and reality of a 
compact, well-led charge of cavalry, preceded, as it would be, by 
& covering fire of artillery. 

The importance, then, of mounted troops upon @ modern field 
of battle may be accepted, and I will, with your indulgence, pro- 
ceed to show how cavalry tactics may be modernised and simplitied, 
50 that, while satisfying the existing comditions of war, they may 
be easily applied, and may be with facility learnt by British troops 
from whatever branch of our race they may come. 

The important elements of success must be— 

(a) Simplicity. 

(8) Rapidity. 

(c) Conformity to modern conditions of opposing fire 
ower. 

To gain these ends, the cavalry formation in double rank must, 
in the writer’s opinion, be at once abandoned. 

The last edition of British ‘Cavalry Drill,” Part III., with 
an instinct of emancipation from old tradition, indicates that 
“movements should occasionally bo practised in single rank, not 
only because that formation may often have to be employed on 
service, but also, etc.” —Cavalry Drill, 1891, page 303. ‘The para- 
graph is undoubtedly the precursor of the next great change in 
our cavalry tactics; but, as it took nearly twenty-five years of con- 
troversy to adopt, at last, that primary condition of administrative 
efticiency—the ‘squadron system,”—so possibly it may take ano- 
ther ten years to similarly adopt the single-rank formation. 

It is the double rank which complicates and breaks the temper 
and the patience of every learner of cavalry drill. It is the dou- 
ble rank which necessitates half the complicated manouvres in the 
drill-book—movements which none but regular cavalry, trained 
men on trained horses, can ever hope to master with eflect. It is 
the cavalry system of double rank which necessitates the con- 
tinuance of those old-fashioned movements, long abandoned by the 
infantry for maintaining the relative position of the front and rear 
Tanks. 

“Cavalry,” wrote the Duke of Wellington, in 1833, “is 
essentially an offensive arm whose use depends upon its activity, 
combined with its steadiness and good order, I think that the 
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second rank of cavalry, at the usual distance of close order, does not 
increase the activity of the cavalry. The rear rank of the cavalry 
does not stren¢then the front rank, as the centre and rear ranks 
do the front rank of the infantry. The rear rank of the 
cavalry can augment the activity, or even the means of 
attack of the front rank, only by a movement of disorder. 
. . + « The second rank, at a distance sufticiently great to 
avoid being involved in the confusion of the attack of the front 
rank, whether successful or otherwise, could aid in the attack, or, 
if necessary, cover the retreat of the attacking party, and thu 
augment tho steadiness and good order of the cavalry as a body; 
while, by the absence of all impediments from the closeness of the 
rear rank, the activity of the front rank would be increased. . . 
. . The one-rank system . . . would render the use of 
cavalry in an army much moro general ,than it is at present.” 

“As to the rank entire system,” wrote General Sir Hussey 
Vivian, of Waterloo.fame, who afterwards became Lord Vivian, 
“Jam by no means certain that it would not always be a gool 
thing if, on advancing to an attack, or standing in line, the reat 
ranks were to form a reserve at a distance... . . . The factis, 
the second rank is of but little use but to fall over the first.” 

Lord Anglesea shared the same views. In 1835, General Bacon 
of Peninsula renown, who afterwards commanded the Portuguese 
Cavalry, thus writes:—“In one rank all movements are made 
with greater precision and more regularity than in two, Wher 
cavalry has to reform after a charge it is effected more readily and 
far quicker. . . . . I have tried this in the presence of 4 
superior enemy very frequently,and, at times, when hotly pursuel 
and under a heavy fire of artillery and musketry. A charge in 
one rank will be more rapid, and consequently more likely to sue- 
ceed. . . . . Everyone will do his duty ; skulkers cannot 9 
easily pull up, and such are found in all armies.” 

Captain Nolan, an acknowledged cavalry authority, whose short 
and promising career was cut short at Balaclava, advocated single 
rank or the rank entire system with all the fervour of an advanc- 
ed and able-thinker. Many of our modern cavalry authorities 
are equally in favour of this change, among whom may be met- 
tioned the late distinguished Sir Herbert Stewart. 

The writer would not presume for one moment to venture al 
opinion on the yalue of the single-rank system in cavalry warfare, 
except that his good fortune has given him exceptional experience 
in the training of mounted men ; and he unhesitatingly affirms 
that, given a few good officers and true, he would undertahe 

_ina few short weeks to teach and. train a mounted furce ef 
such men as Australia can with ease produce; organised in sin 
gle yank, which should maneeuvre quicker, more easily, and with 
less dislocation than a similar force in two ranks after may 
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months—nay, even years—of training in the riding-school system 
and drill in two ranks as practised upon the Long Valley at 
Aldershot, It is with some knowledge of the task that the writer 
ventures an opinion, as be has had the good fortune to raise and 
command mounted troops in three campaigns ; and between 1888 
and 1892 it further fell to his still more fortunate lot to train and 
command, in all, 270 officers and 3800 men improvised as mounted 
troops, : 

It is the writer’s view that the secret of success in the effect- 
ive training of mounted men for war lies in these two factors : 

1, Manwuvre in single rank, or rank entire. 

2. The squadron system—é. e., the squadron divided into four 
divisions, and each division into permanent sections of 
four men, the all-important principle being that the men 
and horses manwuvre and fight side by side who sleep 
side by side in the bivouac, or are tethered side by side 
at the horse lines. : 

The last condition has been adopted during the last three 
years by the British cavalry, and the former will undoubtedly 
Yollow ina few years hence. 

[In order to illustrate the advantages and simplicity of the 
proposed single-rank formation, the following diagrams have been 
made, and it will be seen that, while the proposed system has all 
the advantage of depth possessed by the double rank, it has also 
the all-important merit of simplicity. . 

Diagram I. shows a regiment in line of squadron columns in 
single rank, by which it will be seen that each squadron column 
has four distinct ranks, each intact and separately commanded, yet 
teady to support the one in front. The intervals between squadrons 
may be either squadron or half-squadron interval, giving in the 
first case when deployed a line in single rank, and in the second 
two distinct lines. 

Diagram II. gives a regiment in line of squadron columns in 
the old days of troops, as laid down in the “ Cavalry Drill” 1885. 
It will be seen that the number of ranks is the same as in diagram 
L, with intervals to admit of rear troops deploying into line. 

Diagram III. gives the single-rank formation, as in diagram 
L, deployed into half-squadron columns, which thus with its two 
lines becomes similar to the formation of 1885 when the squadron 
was deployed. 

With the regiment organised as in diagram I, the three ne- 
cessary conditions of modern cavalry tactics, as stated above, are, 
I venture to think, fulfilled, namely :— 

(a) Simplicity, by reason of the single-rank formation. 

(0) Rapidity arising from the facility which a manipulation 

of mounted men in single-rank gives, 

(c) Conformity to modern conditions of opposing fire power 
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nomhs—nay, even yvears—of training in the riding-school system 
aidrillin two ranks as practised upon the Long Valley at 
Acershot. Tt is with some knowledge of the task that the writer 
“orures an opinion, as be has had the good fortune to raise and 
tomtusid mounted troops in three campaigns; and between 1898 
aol 1902 ic further fell to his still more fortunate lot to train and 
enund, in all, 270 officers and 3900 men improvised as mounted 
troops 5 

_ _lvis the writer's view that the secret of success in the effect- 
We training of mounted men for war lies in these two factors : 

1, Manauvre in sinele rank, or rank entire. 

2. The squadron system—<.e., the squadron divided into four 
divisions, and each division into permanent sections of 
four men, the all-important principle being that the men 
and horses mano-uvre and fight side by side who sleep 
side by side in the bivouae, or are tethered side by side 
at the horse lines. é 

Tue last condition has been adopted during the Jast three 
vers by the British cavalry, and the former will undoubtedly 
how ina few vears hence. 

In order to illustrate the advantages and simplicity of the 
Popesed single-rank formation, the following diagrams have been 
hadecand itwill be seen that, while the proposed system has all 

ge of depth possessed by the double rauk, it has also 
fae al-important merit of simplicity. . 
Iiazram I. shows a regiment in line of squadron columns in 
rank, by which it will be seen that each squadron column 
aw tur distinet ranks, each intact and separately commanded, yet 
falv ta support the one in front. The intervals between squadrons 
tay be either squadron or half-squadren interval, giving in the 
Ere case when deployed a line in single rank, and in the second 
two distinet lines. 
_ Dineram IL gives a regiment in line of squadron columns in 
He old days of troops, as laid down in the Cavalry Drill” 1885. 
h will be seen that the number of ranks is tho same as in diagram 
L. with intervals to admit of rear troups deploying into line. 
Diagram LIL. gives the single-rank formation, as in diagram 
0 ployed into halt-squadron columns, which thus with its two 
Unes becomes similar to the formation of 1885 when the squadron 
Was deployed, 

With the regiment organised as in diagram I, the three ne- 

“sary conditions of modern cavalry tactics, as stated above, are, 
Venture to think, fulfilled, namely :— 2 

(u) Simplicity, by reason of the single-rank formation. 

(h) Rapidity arising from the facility which a manipulation 

of mounted men in single-rank gives. 

() Conformity to modern conditions of opposing fire power 
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in that you have the old squadron system of two double 
ranks sufficient, as it has been proved for purposes of 
shock, spread over a wider and deeper area, according 
to the ground and the density of fire, yet each rank is 
intact, cohesive, and separately commanded. 

In diagram IV. a regiment in line of squadron columns is 
shown, as laid down in the last and most recent Cavalry Drill v:., 
1891, whic gives no less than eight ranks, or double that of dia- 
gram I. and II. 

There are those who consider that this formation is altogether 
too dense, and that it is therefore quite unsuited to the conditions 
of modern fire power with its increased accuracy and long range. 

The greatest stress is rightly laid in all modern works on Caval- 
ry Tactics upon the facility of manceuvre in squadron columns, but it 
requires no demonstration to show that the all-important factors of 
rapidity and simplicity would be multiplied one hundredfold by 
the abandonment of the eight-rank system for that of the four. 

I wish to invite close attention to one single-rank formation 
in particular, which enables a regiment drawn up in line of squa- 
dron columns at half-squadron deploying interval, as in diagram 
L., to perform with equal rapidity, cohesion, regularity and silence, 
every mancuvre which mounted troops in the field can be called 
upon to do. This formation, initiated in South Africa in-18%l, 
has been adopted by the Mounted Infantry at home, and is carried 
out by the mounted troops in Australia. 

te has been called, for the sake of marking its origin, “ Boer 
formation,” since the idea was first borrcwed from the Boers in 
1881, and is merely squadron columns advancing from a flank by 
divisions in column of half-sections. 

In diagram V. this formation will be seen, It will admit of 
the most rapid manceuvre over broken and difficult ground, giving 
equal facility for forming to the original front in line of squadron 
columns, as in diagram VI, or a diagonal movement to a flank 
as in diagram VILI., or a change of position, as in diagram VII. 
A decrease or increase of front is equally simple, as shown in 
diagram VI. 

The simplicity of drill and mancuvre which this system give: 
can only be realised when seen and practised. 

In the foregoing ‘single-rank system, at least two of the ele 
ments of success for the tactical value of cavalry which were in- 
dicated have been proved—namely, (a) simplicity and () rapidity. 
By the last proposed, or “ Boer,” formation the final element of 
success—(c) conformity to modern conditions of opposing fire 
power-—has been most effectually dealt with. This formation gives 
the minimum of front, yet with the adaptability to description of 
ground or physical obstacle, combined with cohesion, and the powe 
of executing with the utmost rapidity any manceuvre necessitated 


wer of independent action in a manner which has not hitherto 
Foon equalled in modern times. What cavalry or mounted troops 
have ever executed such a feat as that of Stuart, of Confederate 
renown, who, leaving Darksville on 9th October 1862, and cross- 
ing the Potomac at McCoy’s Ford, captured Chambersburg, and 
thence by a series of unparalleled marches completely circled round 
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by the evanescent conditions of a theatre of tactical operations or 
of a field of battle. 


THe SrRaTEGicaL PowER oF Mountep Troops. 


. Napoleon has told us that the value of troops in war for 
' strategical purposes is in inverse ratio to their rapidity of move- 
\i ment. This axiom is more especially true of mounted troops. 
\ It may be assumed, as a corollary to such an axiom, that the 


fs mounted troops who are to take a great strategical part in war 
p 


fd ‘A 
Rai 


must be capable of a self-sustained and self-contained effort ; in 
other words, that a mounted force, if it is to effect great strategi- 
{ cal results, must be capable of acting as an independent factor in 


r war. This is to practically assert that a mounted force capable of 


independent action must consist of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
to which must, in due course, be added a proportion of those corps 
without which no body of troops ean remain efficient in the field, 
viz: Engineers (for Engineer services or for field telegraphy), 
Medical Staff Corps, and Army Service Corps (including, as this 
department does, Treatspoct and Supply). 

The military student finds with no small surprise that, in re- 
cent European wars, the strategical use of mounted troops has been 
but little applied. 4 

In the Franco-Austrian war of 1859, in the Austro-Prussian 
campaign of 1866, and in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the 
independent or strategical value of mounted troops seems to have 
been lost sight of, or underrated, The lesson of the American war 


* of 1862-65 would seem to have been overlooked alike by Austrians, 


French, and Germans. Whether it was that; bound down by the 
conservative tendencies of all standing armies, the real value of 
the independent action of mounted troops was forgotten or inten- 
tionally neglected, it is not necessary to discuss. The fact remains 
that the cavalry wero in each and every case, so far as their power 
asa solid strategical factor is concerned, bound down to the slow- 
moving infantry columns. No attempt was made to emulate those 
feats of the American cavalry leaders, which exercised such mo- 
mentous effects upon the issue of the longest and most bloody war 
of thecentury. The reason for the success of such leaders as 
Stuart, Grierson, Forrest, Sheridan, and others, is not far to seek. 


—~ It was that, unfettered by traditions of the past, the Americans 


armed their cavalry with a repeating rifle, and developed their 
power of independent action in a manner which has not hitherto 
been equalled in modern times. What cavalry or mounted troops 
have ever executed such a feat as that of Stuart, of Confederate 
renown, who, leaving Darksville on 9th October 1862, and cross- 
ing the Potomac at McCoy’s Ford, captured Chambersburg, and 
thence by a series of unparalleled marches completely circled round 
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the Federal army under McClellan, severing all his lines of com- 
munication, and finally recrossed the Potomac on the 12th October 
at White’s Ford with a loss of three men?* A distance of 145 miles 
was covered in 76 hours, and portion of the distance—viz., Cham- 
bersburg to Hyatt’s Town, 65 miles—in 20 hours. So successiul 
was this raid, that something near akin to a panic seized the money 
market at New York, and a momentary paralysis of uncertainty 
made itself felt throughout the whole Federal army, and there 
further resulted a temporary collapse of the Federal cavalry, which 
had wasted itself in a fruitless effort to pursue. Yet Stuart’s ca- 
valry, so little affected were they by their splendid exploit, con- 
tested the advance of the Federal infantry, when, some days sub- 
sequently, in overwhelming numbers they crossed the James. 

This great raid of Stuart’s does not stand alone ; and, if time 
admitted, descriptions might be given of Forrest’s or of Morgan: 
numerous Confederate raids in Tennessee ; of Grierson’s great rail 
from Knoxville, Tennessee, in the North, across the State ol 
Mississippi to Baton Rouge in Louisiana, in the South, 1000 miles 
in 24 days—a feat which paved the way to the capture of Vicks 
burg, and the seizure by the Federal troops of the Mississippi, the 
great highway of the Western States. A description might 
given of Sheridan’s final exploit with his three divisions of cavalry. 
which, by what General Grant called “Sheridan’s throttling pre 
cess,” cut the line of retreat of the Confederate General Lee brs 
long sweeping movement, and brought about the closing surrender 
and the collapse of the Confederate causo at Appomatox Cont! 
Houso in April 1865. What nation has such a record to show a 
these of great strategical feats successfully achieved by masses of 
mounted troops ? 

In earlier times, in the Napoleonic campaigns of 1813 ani 
1814, the Russian cavalry operations were organised and led in 
a far bolder manner than in any previous campaigns of that age 
Among the most famous, may be mentioned Tchernikoft’s oper 
tions far in rear of the French army after the battle of Grossbeeren 
in the autumn of 1813. On this occasion the Russian leader, well 
emulated thereafter by the Amcrican commanders, advanced 140 

~ miles at the head of 3000 horsemen and four guns into the heart 
‘of Westphalia, and captured and retained possession of Cassel, the 
capital of that kingdom, for more than a weck. “The effect of 
this stroke,” says Alison, in his history, “ was soon felt through the 
whole North of Germany.” In tho same year, Tetterborn, another 
Cossack leader, captured Hamburg by a similar feat. Plato!l, 


* The Confederate force consisted of three small brigades, under Brigudier 
General Wade Hampton, Colonel W. H. F. Lee and Colonel W. E. Jones, numte:- 
ing 1,800 of all ranks. 

A battery of four guns, under Major John Pelham, completed the coluxa 
under Major-General J, KB, Stuart, 
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again, with 7000 Cossacks and Austrian horse from Bohemia, en- 

' circling the French upon the Elbe, attacked and routed, far in 
their rear at Altenburg, the French cavalry under Le Fevre- 
Desnoucttes.. : 

1 Subsequent to the American war, tho advance of Gourkho ac- 
ross the Balkans, with a mixed force of cavalry and lightly-equip- 
ped riflemen, in July 1877, may be cited as the first attempt by 
European troops to devolop a similar “ strategical power.” 

t Coming nearer home, we are proud to recall the great  strate- 

| gical march of Major-General Sir D, Drury-Lowe’s cavalry divi- 
sion in 1882 which captured Cairo by a coup-de-main, and at 

* one blow arrested all tho further bloodshed and all the loss of life 
which would else have followed upon the route of the Egyptian 
troops by Lord Wolseley at Tel-cl-Kebir. The bold strategical 
march of the cavalry ordered by Lord Wolseley (a close student of 
military history) is the latest and best illustration of the system 
_ Which the American leaders had initiated twenty years before, and 

1 is a fitting close to that short and brilliant page of our military 

istory.* 

Tahgald: however, be wrong to omit a very important ins- 
tance of what can be achieved by mounted troops against savage 
and warlike tribes, operating in a difficult and bush-covered coun- 
try. The result of the short and sharp Matabele war is still fresh 

~ inour minds. Ina few short weeks, a column of less than 800 
mounted men completely crushed and overthrew the most warlike 
and savage people known south of the African Equator—a people 
kindred in raco and military organisation and prowess to that Zulu 
nation which cost England an expedition of 24,000 British troops 
of allarms, and a dificult campaign planned and carried out accord- 
ing to the recognised orthodox but costly laws of modern war. 

A due appreciation of the value of mounted troops for such 
warfare, and a knowledge of the necessities for rapid movement in 
dealing with savages, saved in this instance a very serious 


* The following Cavalry force took part in the above-mentioncd march, Major 
General Sir D. Drury-Lowe, K. C. B., Commanding :— 
Household Cavalry 
4th Dragoon Guards 
ith i ‘ 


2nd Bengal Cavalry 
, 6th » 
13th ,, » 


N Battery, A Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery 
Mounted Infantry 

Mounted Detachment Royal Engineers 

17th Company Army Service Corps. 

This force marched from Kassassin at 8 p. m., 12th September, 1882, took part 
in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir at d ight, the 13th, and marching soon after captured 
the citadel of Cairo at 8 p. m., 14th September. 

A strategical march of 70 miles in 48 hours, 
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campaign, which would undoubtedly have proved from its many 
ditticulties costly alike in valnable lives and in public money. © 

Let us consider what gives this strategical power—this power 
of independent action—to mounted troops. It is, I would submit, 
that they shall be self-contained ; it is that they shall have with 
them the fire power which will enable them to compete on even 
terms with whatever description of an enemy’s troops they may 
come in contact with. 

- Cavalry must, therefore, not only be trained themselves to use 
a firearm dismounted and with ettect, but must be accompanied 
by riflemen or by infantry, who, though mounted, shall be so 
armed and trained that they can deal with an enemy’s infantry or 
cavalry dismounted in a manner which no cavalry, organised and 
trained as modern British, German, French, or Austrian cavalry, 
can ever hope todo. The mounted force must further have is 
horse artillery ; must have its mounted engineers, who, as specia- 
lists, can repair bridges, destroy railways, or tap telegraph wires; 
and must have its medical staff, who, with cacolets and field am- 
bulance, can collect and transport the wounded whenever found. 

The colony of New South Wales may now be congratulated 
upon possessing in its Mounted Brigade, under the veteran Colonel 
Macdonald, a force which, in many of its essentials, will answer 
such requirements, and which, with further training, and under 
officers of professional knowledge and experience, will be capable 
of great work, and which may, indeed, be counted upon to emulate 
the decds of their American cousins, 

This brigade has now its regiment of Lancers, who, as cavalry, 
represent the shock and fire tactics of European cavalry of the 
latest type ; it has its regiment of Mounted Rifles, who, as riflemen, 
possess the infantry weapon with the mobility that equals, if it does 
not excel, the Lancers ; it has its mounted detachment of Engineers, 
ready, part to destroy or to repair, part to send telephone messages 
or to tap existing telegraph wires ; it has, finally, its Medical Stal 
Corps detachments, with cacolets and field ambulance, and its 
detachment of Army Service Corps for supply and transport. 

In no country in the world will a mounted force be found 
more necessary than in Australia, should the Almighty see fit to 
afflict the people of this great and prosperous continent with all 
the horrors of war within its shores. Distances are so great, tran+ 
port away from the great lines of rail is so difficult, that, as 0 
America at the commencement of the great war, so in Australia 
would success be to that force which had the best and the most com 
pletely equipped mounted force. It was entirely to the magniti- 
cent force of improvised mounted troops, which the characteristics 
of its inhabitants enabled the Southern States to put in the field, 
that their initial success was due, and it was not until the F ‘ederal 
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States, with their far greater resources, following in the footsteps 
of the South, similarly provided themselves with a powerful and 
eficient mounted force that the tide of success finally turned in 
their favour. So, I venture to think, would be found to be the 
result of any warlike operations which may in the future be con- 
ducted on this continent. Success will be to that army which can 
best turn to account the splendid inherent resources which the 
colonies of Australia possess in the supply of horsemen, who, 
while hardy and of independent character, have all those British 
characteristics which have made, and are now making, an Empire 
and a race without parallel in the history of the world. 

Let me close my remarks by reminding you that the mobility 
of mounted troops for 'stratevical purposes must be necessarily in 
direct ratio to the quality of their horses. It is a fact, I fear, only too 
patent toany careful observer, that the Australian horse is gradually 
deteriorating in bone, sinew, and therefore in staying power—in all 
those qualities which go to make a horse valuable for military pur- 
poses, and, I might add, for domestic purposes also. It is a subject 
Which should engross the earnest attention of everyone interested 
in the future of this colony, viz., to consider what means should 
be taken to arrest the tendency to breed light, narrow, thorough- 
bred horses capable of nothing more useful than to win a six- 
furlong race. A future generation will, I fear, have serious 
oceasion to rue the slight heed paid to the development of a breed 
of hice; -which shali be valuable for its general qualities of 
utility. 

i is, further, a matter which deserves earnest thought as to 
whether the capabilities of soil, of climate, and economic facilities 
possessed by Australia to breed horses have not been overlooked, 
and whether a great trade in horses, especially for military pur- 
poses, might not be developed in Kurope with the most important 
results to the whole continent of Australia and to New South 
Wales in particular. 

There are four descriptions of horses required for military 
Purposes, namely :— 


1, The Heavy Cavalry horse of bone, quality, 
sil power ae us 16,0 hands, 


2 The Light Cavalry horse of good body and 
good quality 05 ae aes 

3, The Arullery horse of powe 15.2 to 16.0 hands. 

4. The Transport horse of bone and power ... 15.2 hands. 
The medium class, or light cavalry horse, may be estimated 
as representing to a European military power £75 as a five-year- 
old, or at the commencement of its military life. It may be 
calculated that 30,780 horses of all kinds are yearly required by 
the armies of Great Britain, France, Germany, and Austria—viz., 
France, 14,100 ; Germany, 9,370 ; Austria, 5,840 ; Great Britain 
(exclusive of India), 1,470. This enormous number is with ex- 
treme difficulty supplied even in times of peace ; with the strain 


15,2 hands, 
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of war, the demand for horses would be prodigious. 

The importance of developing a trade in horses now in times 
of peace, with the prospect of increased demand in time of war, I 
leave to some more able pen than mine to show. I have oniy 
endeavoured to indicate the possibilities of a source of wealth 
which my experience in remount questions in other parts of the 
world has put me in a position to realise. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 


Having now concluded my paper on the important military 
question which 1 have endeavoured to bring before you in a pric- 
tical form, I wish, in conclusion, to express what is far nearer to 
the heart of every soldier interested in the future of this important 
section of the world-wide British Empire—Australia, 

We soldiers have a very heavy responsibility. We have er 
trusted to us not only the safeguarding of your present interests 
of the defence of your shores, but we are charged also with the 
cultivation and increase in your midst of that military spirit whic 
makes great nations. We represent among you the embryo of 
future military greatness. Tho soldier has been reproached witb 
being “ outside healthy life and development of the British nation: 
that he constitutes not so much an organ of the body politic as s 
kind of excrescence.” 

“You may tcll English trade,” says the great apostle d 
British development in reply, “that you soldiers have been from 
the first its instruments ; that you sprang into existence along with 
ihe trading policy of England and grew with its growth.” From 
the Revolution of 1688 to the battle of Waterloo in 1815, war ant 
trade have played into one another’s hand, commerce being the 
principal and the army the agent. “ The more trade,” said the 
distinguished writer of the “ Expansion of England,” “the mor 
war ; and the more war the more trade.” 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth the interests of British tral 
matured by a vague English yearning for colonisation within tl 
closed preserves of the Spanish Dominion in the New World, ws 
developed to an almost incredible degree by the English vietone 
at sea over the Spanish Armada. Under the rule of Cromwell and 

Charles IL, trade was yet more manifestly an agent in the foment 
ing of international warfare. In the reigns of William and Ant. 
and, in a somewhat less degree, in the younger Pitt’s great Frened 
war, fears for the balance of power in Kurope were a far more 
vehement incentive to armed hostilities than colonial and com 
mercial interests, remunerative as they have proved. During 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, British sailors and soldier 
were invariably pioneers of British trade, In a precise ratio ® 
naval and military success, commerce and the colonial empl" 
waxed and waned, though the former was much the mere 
usual process. It is a frequent cry that military feel 
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and an aristocratic government have in the past plunged 
Great Britain into war and into debt. This fact there is no 
gainsaying ; however that may be, the wealth of Great Bri- 
tain and the influence of the Anglo-Saxon race have accumulated 
through commerce. The immense domains her children enjoy in 
Asia, Africa, and America are, in their actual forms, in a vast 
number of cases, the direct fruits of continuous and incessant 
European warfare. This great continent of Australia may, per- 
haps, be considered as the sole substantial exception to the rule. 
Ina word, the expansion of our trade and of our colonial empire 
has generally coincided with periods of warlike vigour, 

No one who knows Australia but foreshadows a great and 
splendid destiny. This continent, with its magnificent natural ad- 
vantages, must hereafter become a great and powerful country, if 
only its inhabitants follow in the footsteps ef the great race which 
has given them birth. Can Australia expect to achieve a great 
fature by any other means than those by which all other great 
peoples have become powerful and rich? A nation, history re- 
minds us, can only become great by passing through the sad 
ordeal of war. This is the lesson which the history of our own 
empire teaches us—the lesson which the student of history will 
find recorded in the story of the struggles of all great peoples. 
Australia, if she also is to become a great and prosperous country, 
as assuredly she will, must expect to pass through the same stern 
ordeal of war and of national difficulty. 

It is our duty, then, as soldiers, to prepare for the future 
demands of Australia in this respect. Zt is for us now to organise 
for war ; to teach and to train the rising generation as soldiers ; to 
cultivate the military instinct in this young nation ; and to teach 
the rising youth that love of country, self-abnegation, and a devo- 
tion to duty are the attributes which, of all others, wo must cul- 
tivate. Thus only is a great nation made, and such is our res- 
ponsibility as soldiers at this youthful and undeveloped stage in tho 
history of New South Wales, or, may I rather say, of Australia ? 
Donot then, gentlemen, let us abrogate our responsibilitics, but 
each one do his best for the great cause of liberty and freedom, 
and contribute all that lies in our power to mould and to make tho 
future destiny of this people as great, as uscful, and as glorious, as 
that of the parent stock from which we spring. 


War must be 
While men are what they are; while they have bad 
Passions to be roused; while ruled by men; 
While all the powers and treasures of a land 
Are at the beck of the ambitious crowd ; 
While injuries can be inflicted, or 
Insults be offered ; while rights are worth 
Maintaining, freedom keeping, or life having, 
So long the sword shall shine ; so long shall war 
Continue, and the necd for war remain, 


—Bayly. 
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In the debate which followed, 


His Excevieycy said ho would not follow the gallant Majet- 
General in his military tactics, but agreed with his remark that as 
a rule Australian horses had not sufficient stamina. At the same 
time, he must admit that a great many efforts had been made in 
the colony to improve the breed of horses, evidence of which be 
saw at the last Singleton show, where he noticed stamps of anima: 
calculated to produce the stock to which the Major-General 
referred. He would, however, offer some comments on what he 
might call the Major-General’s ethical principles of war. Since 
Major-General Hutton had heen here, he had shown so much 
energy, and had brought to bear so much professional knowledge 
on the duties of his oflice, that he was sure he would not. regard 
him as wanting in appreciation if he ventured in some degree to 
differ from his conclusions. He did not think the extract trem 
Secley, “the more war the more trade, and the more trade the 
more war,” was appropriate to the age in which they lived 
Modern history did not sustain that assertion. Since 1815, Great 
Britain had only engaged in one great war, and that with Russia, 
while all the great European powers had had several wars, and be 
thought they would agree with him that the trade of Great Br- 
tain had increased much raore rapidly than that of any Europea 
country during this period. His Excellency did not think it ne 
cessary for Australia to be great that she must have a great war 
because, if he understood him, the Major-General said that nations 
like infants must gothrough a period of privation before thy 
could attain greatness, just as children went through the measles 
and the whooping cough. But he would venture to remind the 
gallant General that what he said might be perfeetly true of any 
community which started a nationality of its own, but we here le 
longed to an old family and had outlived our infantile maladies 
They were not a new nation, but a detached part and a very 
loyal portion of an old nation. They inherited the advantages 
their forefathers fought for, and he agreed with the General 
that they mtended to maintain them. The greatest of them all 
was the supremacy of the , and that they meant to maintai. 
Out here they had, comparatively speaking, a small army, and, 
therefore, there was every reason why it should be efficient ia 
all its branches. One way to obtain this was by securing 

_ the assistance of officers experienced in’ military tactics, and it 
would be almost impossible to over-rate the advantages the local 
forces had received from the services of such men as the Majet- 
General and Colonel Revny-Tailyour, the latter of whom, be 
was sorry to say, they were going to lose. In conclusion, he 
said that, while it would Le folly not to defend themselves, be 
looked forward with confidence to a peaceful Australia, aud 
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hoped that her people would remember that ‘ peace hath 
its triumphs more renowned than war.” 

Mr. James W. Jounson said Ruskin had laid it down asa 
matter of history, that in times of war genius and art flourished, 
but in times of peace the people lapsed intoa state of inertia 
and encrvation. He endorsed what the Major-General had said 
of the Australian horse. Forty years ago, one could get ona 
horse and ride him 70 miles day after day, but you could not 
find such a horse now. He blamed the leading race clubs for 
the deterioration, and thought that sprint races, such as they had, 
did not improve the breed. 

Mr. T. H. Hassauu, M. L. A., agreed that, as a rule, Austra~ 
lian horses were deficient in stamina, and in the colony they 
had thousands of horses which were not worth the grass they ate, 
and that state of affairs had been brought about by using a lot 
of worthless weeds which were supposed to be thoroughbred. 
If proper attention were paid to breeding, however, a class of 
horses could be bred here which would hold their own with 
any in the world. 

Cotonen M‘Doyanp expressed gratification to find the 
General such a strenuous advocate of the rank entire system, be- 
cause the New South Wales cavalry, which he had the honor 
to raise, had never known any other system. He was very much 
interested by his reference to General Stuart and the Confederate 
anny cavalry, because the material ot their cavalry in New South 
Wales was exactly the same, consisting of farmers’, squatters’ and 
settlers’ sons. He had made an arduous study of the horse question, 
and was quite sufe in ‘saying that, when he was buying horses for 
the Russian war and the Indian mutiny, he bought animals here 
such as could not be obtained now. ; 

At the request of Colonel M’Donald, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded the Major-General. } 

Masor-GeneBgaL Hurtroy, in reply :. J believe it is custom- 
ary on these occasions for thie lecturer to have the advantage of 
saying, the last word ; it is an advantage sometimes. 1 do not 
presume to criticise your Excellency’s criticism of the ethics of 
my paper ; I would only venture to say this : that war or no war, 
military qualities such as I have described are important factors 
for making a great people. I am extremely gratified that 
some gentlemen of experience and standing in the colony have 
made some remarks upon the all-important question of the 
Australian horse supply. I was led to introduce the subject 
intomy paper for the reason that, when coming out here to 
take command of the troops, the remount authorities in Great - 
Britain, with whom I had been brought closely in_ contact, 
asked me especially to consider the question of the European 
horse supply in case of war. It isa perfectly well kuown fact 
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that, in the old country, we have the most extreme difficulty now 
in getting the horses we require for completing our ranks, and 
we know in time of war it would be an impossibility. Further, 
the cavalry and artillery horses which we have at present in 
the United Kingdom are not of the character and kind which we, 
as soldiers, consider desirable. They are almost entirely bred 
and reared in stables, and, inour experience of recent campaigs 
during the last 25 years, we have found our English horses 
will not stand the rough work and exposure to which they are 
subjected. You have here, in this country, everything which 
is necessary for breeding the best stamp of horses that the 
world can produce. You have the soil, climate, and the blood 
and you only require to develop the old markets and_ create fret 
ones for your horses. I feel certain that what Mr. Hassall say: 
is true, v2z., when good horses were necessary for station purposes 
they were bred accordingly. But we now have railways, cable 
trams, and excellent carriage roads throughout the country. 
I would urge upon all, who are interested in the question, to 
develop by all means in their power a trade which will make 
the horse supply of this country what it was in the past, aud 
what it should be in the future. I thank the audience very mud 
for their kind attention to my remarks, and L ask you all to retum 
a vote of thanks to His Excellency Sir Robert Duff, for having 
done me the great honor and you the pleasure of taking the chair 
upon this occasion. 

His Exce.Lenoy, THE Governor: I thank you very kindy 
and warmly for the reception you have given me on my firs 
visit to the United Service Institution. It has been so interesting 
that I hope, for my sake, it will not be the last. 
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GENERAL LEE. 
Bw Lieut. D. M. Bower, 2np Benaat INFANTRY. 


A brief glimpse at the qualities of General Lee, who amongst 
modern generals stands probably second only to Napoleon, will 
afford most interesting matter for reflection. Lord Wolseley, 
referring to him, says, “ No man has ever fought an up-hill and 
a losing game with greater firmness, or ever displayed a higher 
order of true military genius than he did when in command of 
the Confederate army.” 

The following quotation is taken from a biography by 
Colonel C. Chesney, and is a good illustration of Plutarch’s saying, 
“The greatest talent of a general is to command obedience 
through. the affection he inspires.” “The subtle influence of 
sympathy, which wins many hearts for one, was never more rapidly 
exercised. Like Napoleon, his troops svon believed him equal 
to every emergency that war could bring. Like Hannibal, he 
could speak lightly and calmly at the gravest moments, being 
himself least grave. Like Raglan, he preserved a sweetness of 
temper that no person or circumstances could ruffle. Like 
Caesar, he mixed with the crowd of soldiery freely, and never 
feared that his position would be forgotten. Like Blucher, his 
one recognised fault is that which the soldier readily forgives ; 
@ readiness to expose his life beyond the proper limits permit- 
ted by modern war to the Commander-in-Chief. What wonder, 
then, ifhe thenceforward commanded an army in which each 
man would have died forhim: an army from which his 
parting wrung tears more bitter than any fall of their cause 
could extort : an army which followed him, after three years 
of glorious vicissitudes, into private life, without one thought 
of further resistance against the fate to which their adored 
chief yielded without a murmur.” 

That most brilliant and distinguished Confederate general, 
Longstreet, writes of his great chief “Out of battle he was 
as gentle as a woman, but, when the clash of arms cime, he 
loved fighting,” and again, “He was not given to expressions 
of pride. Under all circumstances he was a moderate talker 
and in everything unassuming.” 

If his order had been carried out at Gettysburg, 
then doubtless he would have won the battle, and the South would 
probably have gained her independence. Yet this noble nature 
found fault with no one but himself. “He sought for no 
vicarious victim to atone for his one disaster. I alone am_ to 
blame; the order for attack wags mine” (D. H. Hill). 
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The student, however, who studies carefully the battle of 
Gettysburg, will see clearly that one of Lee’s ablest lieutenants 
was very much to blame. 

Three anecdotes illustrate the affection of the Confederate soldier: 
for their beloved chief. Major-General E, M. Law _ states, 
“Whatever General Lee did, his meu thought it the best 
that could be done under the circumstances. Their feeling 
towards him is well illustrated by the remark of a ‘ ragged 
rebel? who took off his hat to the general as he was pas 
aud received a like courteous salute in return ; § God . 
Marse Robert ; I wish he was emperor of this country and 
I was his carriage-driver.” 

In an article on tho Wilderness campaign, Colonel Venable, 
C.8.A., writes, “Lee wasin the midst of Hill’s sullenly re- 
treating troops, aiding in rallying them, and restoring con- 
fidence and order, when Lonystrect’s men came gallantly in and 
restored the line of battle under his eye. Lee’s presence at the 
front roused his men to great enthusiasm. He was a 
superb fivure as he sat on his spirited grey, with the ‘light of 
battle on his face. His presence was an inspiration, The 
retreating columns turned their faces bravely to the front once 
more,and the fresh divisions went forward under his eye _ with 
a splendid spirit. It was on this occasion that the men of the 
Texas brigade (always favourites of the general) discovering 
that ho was riding with them into the charge, shouted to him 
that they would not go on unless he went back. One rag 

_ ged rebel, stepping from the ranks, seized his horse’s bridle 
and firmly but politely led him to the rear,” 

In defeat, the affection displayed by Lee’s troops was not less 
than in victory. General Long informs us, “ When after his 
interview with Grant (at the surrender at Appomattox Court 
house), General Lee again appeared, a shout of welcome ins 
tinctively ran through the army. But instantly recollecting 
the sad occasion that brought him before them, their shouts 
sank into silence, every hat was raised, and the browned faces 
of the thousands of grim warriors were bathed with tears 
Ashe rode slowly along the lines, hundreds of his devoted 
veterans pressed around the noble chief, trying to take _ his 
hand, touch his person, or even lay a hand upon his horse, 
thus exhibiting for him their great affection. The general, 
then, with tears flowing down his manly checks, bade adiea 
to the army.” 

Perhaps the most. striking, certainly the most important, 
military feature in Lee's character was his extraordinary 
knowledge of human nature, which is best exemplified in his 
marvellous power of divining the enemy’s intentions. “It is » 
be ignorant -and blind,” wrote the Grecian biographer of 
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Hannibal, “in the science of commanding armies, to think that 
ageneral has any thing more important to do than to apply 
himself to learning the character and inclinations of his ad- 
versary.” The following clear and forcible remarks hy Major 
Henderson are worthy of the closest attention ; ‘ War,” he says, 
“is more ofa strugvle between two human intelligences than 
between two masses of armed men; and the great gene- 
ral does not give his first attention to numbers, to armament, 
or to position, He looks beyond these, beyond his own troops, 
and across the enemy’s lines without stopping to estimate their 
strength or to examine the ground, until he comes to the 
quarters occupied by the encmy’s leader; and then he puts 
himself in ee leader's place, and with that officer’s eyes 
and mind he looks at the situation; he realises his weakness, 
strategical, tactical, and political ; he detects the points the 
security of which he is most apprehensive ; he considers what 
his action will be if attacked here or threatened there, and he 
thus Jearns for himself, looking at things from his enemy’s 
point of view, whether or no, apparent. are absolutely safe.” 
Further he states, “ The great Civil War in America was fought 
out by generals who were, some of them, in the first rank, 
for the respect they paid to the moral aspect of the war was 
remarkable. The greatest of all was Lee, and his Military 
Secretary writes as follows ; “ He studied his adve ry, knew 
his peculiarities, and adapted himsclf to them. His own method 
no one could foresee ; he varied it with every change in the 
commanders opposed to him. He had one method with McClellan, 
another with Pope, another with Hooker, and yet another 
with Grant. But for a knowledge of his own resources, of the 
field, and of the adversary, some of his movements might 
have been rash. As it was, they were wiscly bold.” 

We will further illustrate this matter from an example 
offered by the Peninsular campaign, D. H. Hill says, “ Long- 
street and A. P. Hill were sent across the river at New Bridge 
earlyon Sunday morning, to move down the Darby town road 
to the Long Bridge road to intercept the retreat to the James 
River. ‘This movement began before it was known _ that 
General McClellan had evacuated his stronghold. Lee gave 
here the first illustration of a quality for which he became 
noted—the remarkable discernment of his adyersary’s plans 
through the study of his character. 

McClellan could have retreated to Yorktown with as little 
loss as Johnston sustained on his retreat fromit. The roads 
fron Richmond to Yorktown lead through a wooded and 
swampy country, on which strong rear guards could have 
atforded perfect protection to a retreating column without 
bringing on a general engagement. General Johnston, on his 
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 Istained thickets of Spottsylvania ; he who, in s‘vort, 

lived up to the motto he is said to have commended 

own children on entering life, as the only sure guide, 

is the sublimest word in our language’; now illu-trated 

“= person that other motto which he bequeathed to the army 
wn it dissolved, ‘ILuman virtue should be equal to) human 
Vanity 2 the very hop» of saving from humiliation the Strate 
for whose safety and honour he hid sacrificed his high prospects 
cathearmy of the Union, must now be despaired of. Yet the 
“tiiness of his bearing, and his unfilering attention to the hour- 
F basiness of his ofhee, never declined for a moment, and im- 
itmssad alike the falling government of the Confederacy, the 
tected citizens of its capital, the humblest soldiers of its army.” 
When Grant, with 130,000 men well fed and equipped, lay 
mand Lee's starving and ragged troops, the latter were as 
trwly to die for their beloved chief as ever. They never com- 
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retreat from Yorktown, did fight at Williamsburg, but it was 
a battle of his own choosing, and not forced upon him by 
the vigour of pursuit. Lee had but litttle idea that McClellan 
would return to Yorktown, judging rightly that the military 
pride of his distinguished opponent would not permit him to 
march back a defeated column to the point from which he had 
started, a few months before, for the capture of the Confederate 
capital, with his splendid army and magnificent outfit. 
It is a proof of Lee’s sagacity, that he predicated his orders 
for an advance upon the belicf that General McClellan was too 
proud a man to fall back by the same route by which the 
triumphal advance had been made. A_ great commander 
must study the mental and moral characteristics of the oppo- 
sing leader, and Lee was specially endowed with an aptitude 
in that direction. At the battle of Salzbach, Montecuculi, the 
Austrian Commander, noticed the French troops making a 
movement so different from the cautious style of his famous 
rival, that he exclaimed, “ Either Turenne is dead or mortally 
wounded.” So it proved to be: the French Marshal had been 
killed by a cannon ball before the movement began. 

To describe all Lee’s campaigns would require volumes. 
We can only take a passing glance at one or two. Regarding the 
Chancellorsville campaign, Dabney writes, “‘ With 45,000 men 
he had met and defeated 125,000 who were equipped for 
their onset with everything which lavish wealth, — carefal 
discipline, and deliberate preparation could provide. He had 
inflicted on them a total loss nearly equal to his own army, 
had captured enough small arms and camp equipage to furnish 
forth every man in his command, and, in precisely a week, 
had hurled back the fragments of this multitudinous host 
to its starting point, baffled and broken. His line of defence was 
successfully turned on his right and left by an adroit move- 
ment, his communications severed, and his little army seeming- 
ly placed within the jaws of destruction. But with an im- 
pregnable equanimity he had awaited the full development 
of his adversary’s designs, and then, disregarding for the time 
those parts of his assault which his wisdom showed him were 
not vital, had concentrated his chief strength upon the import- 
ant point, and, with a towering courage which no odds could 
appal, had assailed his gigantic adversary on his vulnerable 
side with resistless fury.” 

How bright the mighty genius of this great Confederate 
shone inthe Richmond campaign, is well known to all military 
students, 

According to Lord Wolseley, the five greatest generals of 
ancient and_ modern history are Hannibal, Caesar, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon and Lee. One of the chief reasons for 
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thus ranking Lee, is doubtless due to the magnificent strategy, 
of the above campaign. 

If we wish to properly appraciate the true nobility of 
Leo’s character, wa mast. look at him in adversity, and, with 
this object in view, we cannot do better than quote from Colonel 
C. Chesney, who writes, “ Not in the first flush of triumph when 
his army cheered his victory over McClellan : not when hurl- 
ing back Federal masses threo times the woight of his own 
on the banks of the Rapp.hanock : nor even when advancing, 
the commander of victorious legions, to carry the war away from 
his loved Virginia into the North ; had Lee seemed so great, 
or won the love of his soldiers so closely, as through the dark 
winter that followed. Overworked, his men were sadly, with 
forty miles of entrenchments for that weakened army to guard. 
Their prospects were increasingly gioomy as month pissed by 
after month, bringing them no reinforcements, whilst their 
enemy became visibly stronger. Their rations grew. scantier 
and poorer, whilst the jocund merriment of investing. lines 
told of abundance, often raised, to luxury by voluntary tribute 
from the wealth of the North. But the confidence of the mon 
in their beloved chief never faltered Their sufferings were 
never laid on ‘ Uncle Robert.’ The simple piety, which all knew 
to be the rule of his life, acted upon thousands of those under 
him with a power which thosa can hardly understand who 
know not how community of hope, of suffering, and danger fairly 
shared amid the vicissitudes of war, quickens the sympathy of 
the roughest and lowest as well as of those above them, He 
whose composure was seen by all to grow only greater aa the’ 
hour grew darker ; he who was as constant in the lines during 
the monotonous watch against the foe that never attacked, as he 
had been when Grant hurled fresh legions on him day after day 
in the bloolstained thickets of Sp>ttsylvania ; he who, in s‘iort, 
had long lived up to the motto he is said to have commended 
to his own children on entering life, as the only sure guide, 
‘Duty is the sublimest word in. our language’; now illustrated 
in his person that other motto which he bequeathed to the army 
when it dissolved, ‘Human yirtue should be equal to human 
calamity ; the vory hope of saving from humiliation the State 
for whose safety and honour he hid sacrificed his high prospects 
inthe army of the Union, must now be despaired of. Yet the 
firmness of his bearing, and his unfaltering attention to the hour- 
ly business of his offive, never declined for a moment, and im- 
pressed alike the falling government. of the Confederacy, the 
dejected citizens of its capital, the humblest soldiers of its army.” 

When Grant, with 130,000 men well fed and equipped, lay 
round Lec’s starving and ragged troops, the latter were as 
ready to die for their beloved chief as ever. They never com- 
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plained or murmured at him. “Their cheers for him when hé 
visited their lines were as ready as of old ; but their hungry eyes 
gazed more wistfully on his retreating fourm, each time that he 
passed from them.” 

After the decisive actions of Five Forks, followed by an as 
sault of the whole Confederate lines, we see Lee as darkness closed 
in on that eventful night, “amid the glare of explosions from 
the abandoned works, standing at the angle of the road chosen 
for retreat up the north bank of the Appomattos, guiding and 
cheering his troops in person as they reached the point, and 
following them only when the last man of his ragged and 
weary columns had passed by.” 

We would point out, in passing, that the masterly manner in 
which Sheridan handled his troops at the above battle alluded 
to, viz., Five Forks, will afford most interesting and instructive 
matter for those who are desirous of making a special study of 
the three arms combined. 

The value of the study of the American Civil War to Eng- 
lish officers is too well known to be appreciated here, but we 
may safely say that not the least useful portion of the task is 
the Life and Campaigns of Lee, of whom it has been said, 
“In strategy mighty, in battle terrible, in adversity, as in pros- 
perity, a hero indeed, with the simple devotion to duty and the 
rare purity of the ideal Christian knight, he joined all the 
kingly qualities of a leader of men.” 


Before conluding this brief sketch, it is interesting to noté 
the extremely erroncous estimate that was formed of Lee even 
after the commencement of the war. This is not to be wondered 
at, for we have only to read history to realize how utterly 
worthless were the opinions formed of some of the great- 
est soldiers of history. ‘lo Englishmen, perhaps, the most  strik- 
ing examples were the poor opinion entertained of the Duke 
of Wellington at the commencement of his career; and 
the base manner in which Sir John Moore was calumniated, 
even after he showed himself to be a general of the highest 
ability. The latter example is a good illustration of the 
truth of the following quotations. 

“ As the height of towers is measured by the length of their 
shadows, sois the greatness of great men measured by the 
number of their calumniators. 

It is the tall pine which is cruelly shaken by the wind, 
andthe lofty towers which fall so heavily ; the highest sum 
mits that are struck in the sturm.” 

The average intellect is blind to those grand and noble 
‘qualities which fit an individual to bea leader of men,“ Re* 
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fect is not paid in this world to that which has real merit, 
it is reserved for that which has none.” 

Only on the score of authority is real worth recognised, but, 
even then, not always as is daily apparent to the observant 
mind. 

“ At the beginning of the war Lee inet with a failure, while 
McClellan was successful, whereupon people jumped to the 
conclusion that McClellan was “the young Napoleon of the 
Union ; and the critics of Charlestown and Richmond poured 
forth their strictures on General Lee as an __ over-refining 
strategist too subtle for practical warfare, and declared him 
the only mistaken choice among their commanders ; judgments 
which were destined to be singularly reversed a few months later.” 

Those kindly critics who pronounced lee too theoreticai 
were incapable of realizing the fact that‘ when shrewd men 
study theory, they have an awkward knack of putting therl 
theory into most deadly practice ;” as Lee did shortly after this 
unfortunate estimate was formed of him. 

Although the flame of battle has very often reversed the opin= 
ions formed of great soldiers, yet, even this apparently severe test 
does not always award justice to a great leader, as we see in this 
instance, or, as further illustration, in the case when it was deemed 
necessary to bring the Duke of Wellington before a Court of 
Inquiry at the beginning of the Peninsular War. - 

It is trifling minds which shine in trifling matters: while 
the rich and powerful are in abeyance, and we have no better 
example of the latter than Napoleon, who “as a young ofticer 
cordially hated routine and despised the petty duties of his rank. 
But he delighted in studying and reflecting on the mighty deeds 
‘of men and peoples, especially of antiquity.” He was essentially 
what would be termed a bookworm, and this apparently contemp- 
tuous fepithet is what the junior officer, who aspirés to be a bril- 
liant leader, must expect, for the greatest captains in the world’s 
history have been profound students of the art of war. The abso- 
jute necessity of conscientious study and reflection to form a 
good officer, however humble his position may be in the military 
hierarchy, is too well known and appreciated of late years to be 
dealt with in this article. 

Wile referring to Napoleon, we may here remark that it 
would have required a most prophetic mind to have foretold a 
great future for him, seeing that, “His colonel, angry at the 
notoriety which the lieutenant had acquired, had already sent in 
a complaint of Bonaparte’s insubordinate spirit and inattention 
to duty.” 

We need even go no farther than that giant in the art of 
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war, Lee’s great opponent, Grant, to realize how seldom is merit 
rightly esteemed. Cvlonel U. Chesney writes, “ Grant’s extreme 
simplicity of behaviour and directness of expression imposed on 
various officers, both above and below him. They thought him a 
good plain man, who had. blundered iuto one or two successes, 
and who therefore could not be immediately removed: but they. 
deemed it unnecessary to regard his judgment, or count upon his 
ability. His superiors invariably made their plans without con- 
sulting him, and his subordinates chose sometimes to carry out 
their own campaigns in cpposition or in indifference to his orders, 
not doubting that with their superior intelligence they could con- 
ceive and execute triumphs which would excuse or vindicate their 
course. It is impossible to understand the early history of the 
war without taking it into account that neither the Government, 
nor its important commanders, gave Grant credit for intellectual 
ability or military genius,” A es: 

The estimate formed of Lee’s right arm, ‘ Stonewall” Jack- 
son, was not less unfortunate. He was, without doubt, the 
greatest executive officer of the war; of whom it has been 
written that “ he possessed the perfervid zeal of one of Cromwell's 
colonels and a mastery of ruses seldom rivalled since the days 
of Hannibal.” Yet his biographer, Dabney, writes. “ The 
larger number professed to depreciate his capacity, and not a few 
dec ared that he was manifestly mad.” Before aman can form 
an_ estimate of the intrinsic value of another he must be intellect- 
ually his superior, otherwise his judgment will be of no more 
value than the puerile opinions entertained of some of the greatest 
generals of the wor!d’s history, before war had proved their true 
merit, ‘lo make this matter quite clear, we cannot do better than 
quote Schopenhauer, who writes, “You cannot see in an- 

“other man any more than you have in yourself ; and your own 
intelligence strictly determines the extent to which he comes 
within its grasp. If your intelligence is of a very low order, 
mental qualities in another, even though they be of the highest 
kind, will have no effect at all upon you} you will see nothing 
in their possessor except the meanest side of his individuality—in 
other words, just those parts of his character and disposition 
which are weak and defective. 

Your whole estimate of the man will be confined® to his 
defects, and his higher mental qualities will no more exist for 
you, than colours exist for those who cannot see.” 

“ Intellect is invisible to him who has none.” 

It appears that the usual criterion by which an officer is 
judged is his “Smartness,” regarding which qualification, Priga- 
dier-General McDonald wiites, “There is no phase in human 
cxistence in which such absolute unreason has Llucked the way 
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of sensible improvement than in that which, in military jargon, is 
called ‘Smartness.” It may be absolutely idiotic as applied to 
ng circumstances, and be anything but smart in the 


SIGNALLING. 


By Lizurenant C. pz W. CrooxsHank, R. E: 


Tam sure every body has been much interested in the article- 
on “Visual signalling” which appeared in the June issue of 
this Journal ; but I would venture to: draw the writer’s attention 
toa small but somewhat important mistake, at all events from 
atelegraphist’s point of view, which I cannot but think equally 
affects Army Signalling also. To quote the three last lines of para. 
1 of the article, we have : 

“Good signalling depends upon the accuracy with which 
the correct lengths of dots and dashes, and the separating inter- 
vals and pauses, are maintained.” 3 

This does not strike one as being fulfilled in his recommen- 
dation ; as, on examining the diagram given for “Attack at 
day break” on the example sheet, it will be clearly seen that 
a space amounting to “1 unit” or “a dot” is left on either side 
of the “ pause ” sign between each letter, giving a total pause of 
5 units; and that, besides the “separating interval” signal be- 
tween words, a gap is given amounting to about double that inter- 
val or “ 12 units.” 

This would be disastrous tuition after the distinctly laid 
down pricciples with which the article opens: 7. ¢. “the pause 
between each complete sign or letter should be made equal to a 
dash or three units, and the pause between words (or groups) 
should be double, or six units. 

This can be readily obviated in the system proposed by ad- 
hering rigidly to the recognised principles; by joining the 
“pause” and “ separating interval” signs to the symbols they 
immediately affect ; and I am sure the writer will have no objec- 
tion to this suggestion. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to give the system of inter- 
vals employed in the Telegraph Department, and its rules for the 
examination of signallers in this important matter : 

1. The unit of length of signal is the dot. 

2. A space, to be left between two dots or a dot and 
adash forming part of the same symbol, is equal 
to the space occupied by a dot—1 unit. : 

3. A dash is equal in length to the space required to 
form a dot, a space and adot==3 units. 

4. The space to be left between two letters is the length 
of a dash=8 units. 

5. The space to be left. between two words is equal toa dash, 

a space and a dot=5 units, 
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It will he noticed that a “5 unit” space is used where ap- 
parently a “6 unit” one is used in Army Signalling. 

Signallers, up to the present, have always been examined iu 
“sending” and “receiving” an 80 word message (the equivalent 
of 72 five-letter words and 8 three-figure groups) in a certain 
time, 

From tho gross rate per minute, arrived at by dividing the 
80 words by the time taken to signal, the following deductions 
are made : er 
In receiving.—Two words for each mistake, whether the mistake 

be an error, an omission, or an illegible word. 

An sending. hs of a word for each fault in spacing, and 39 ils 
of a word for every fault of other kinds. Faults in sending 
should be subdivided as follows :— 

Bad spacing.—Dots or bars of incorrect length, spaces of incorrect 
length between signals, letters and wor¢ 

Mistakes.—W ords wrongly spelt, signals having no meaning, le 
ters or words left out or inserted, 

Exaygerations—Aduitional signals to letters and figures ; such 
as 5 dots for N, 6 bars for O, ete 

Omissions.—Converse of exagcerations. 

Alterations —G for O, RB for W, and any faults in space, length 
of dots or hars which change one letier into another. 

All examinations in sending must be recorded on tape, and 
are sent through an Inkwriter ; a system which has a wonderful 
effect in improving signalling and is of course the ouly one tw 
checking oral work. 


THE SWORD OF THE INFANTRY OFFICER. 


By Masor V. C. Toxnocny, 4TH SIKHs, 


PunsaB Frontier Force. 


The following remarks are not offered as being in any way 
original. But, although not original, it has seemed to me they are 
worth offering, as in recent discussions on officers’ swords certain 
elementary principles seem to me to have been lost sight of. 
Isubmit them with this excuse. 

When the noble savage first sought to slay his encmy, he 
had—besides stone-throwing—two ways of killing him. One 
was by hitting him over the head with a club, tho other run- 
ning him through with a sharpened bamboo. 

Now it is patent that a club is not grasped by the thick end 
nor the bamboo by the thin end. Herein note the first princi- 
ples of striking and thrusting weapons. The weight of the 
striking weapon must be at or near the far end, that of the 
thrusting instrument under the hand. Leaving the further deve- 
lopment of the noble savage in the art of fighting, Ict us come to 
modern times and edged weapons. 

Now, in the construction of modern or comparatively modern 
weapons, three principles are brought to bear. ‘The first two as 
above (a) hitting and 

(4) thrusting motions, 
and (¢) sawing or filing motion. 

These three are not found always separately, they are usually 
in some combination. 

Of the first principle, the best example is an axe or hatchet. 
This depends for its effect entirely on the direct blow and gives 
the deepest and deadliest cut. ‘The best example of the second is 
the duclling foil. Of the third, the saw is of course the embodiment. 

Now history secms to show that man has sought to combino 
in the sword the first two principles from the earliest ages. Tho 
ancient swords are all shortish, two-cdged and brought to a point. 
Thisis so even in the flint period. 

But the degree in which the hitting and thrusting principles 

ave been combined varies much, 

For instance, in the Gurkha kukri we have a weapon that is 
very nearly indced a hatchet. It is as if the handle of a hatchet 
had been made of steel and sharpened and broadened up into 
the head of the hatehct. The sukré accordingly lends itself 
almost entirely to cutting. 
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On the other hand, the long Spanish rapier of the middle ages 
—sharp on both edges—was a weapon adapted chiefly for thrust- 
ing but so made as to be available also for cutting. Of the third 

rinciple, the Eastern scimitar with curved, almost semicircular, 

lade is a representative. The design of this weapon is a little 
more elaborate than the other two. Ifthe edge of a sword is 
examined with a strong microscope it will be found to have teeth 
like a saw, to be in effect a saw, although the teeth are invisible 
to ordinary sight. 

If the edge of a sword, therefure, be placed on any softer 
substance and drawn along it, the result will be a cut. 

Now, in order to make an absolutely direct hit it would be 
necessary that the weapon should be quite straight, and the arm 
kept perfectly stiff, so that the two should form together a single 
radius of a circle. But this is not, and cannot be, the case. The 
sword is held at first at about right angles to the forearm and 
pivots on the hand ; the forearm is also bent upwards and pivow 
on the elbow ; the whole finally pivots on the shoulder. 

It will be seen therefore that a drawing cut is to some extent 
an absolute necessity. 

The man, who first gave acurve to the sword, saw this. He saw 
that an upward curve given to the sword would improve the blow 
by lengthening it, and therefore also deepening the cut. Finally, 
by increasing the curve it was seen that very little blow need le 
given at all, that the same result was attained as when an object 
is drawn along the edge of a straight sword. 

Let us go back now to the combination of hit and thrust. We 
have seen that there are two extreme examples of it, namely the 
kukri and the long rapier. Imagine the Aukri made as long, sv 
asa cavalry sword. It is evident it would be hopelessly unwieldy. 
On the other hand, imagine the rapier made as short as the kuéri. 
It would give no blow. 

Length therefore has to be considered in the combination. 
The kukri can be used as a thrusting weapon by reason of its short- 
ness, the rapier as a cutting weapon because of its length. 

1t would take too long to follow the sword in al! its develop- 
ments. The question we now come to is : 

What sort of sword do our Infantry officers require ? 

First, will a simple thrusting weapon, such as used in fencing 
ar but made perhaps stouter to resist cuts and rough usage, 

o 
In my opinion it will not, and for the following reasons :— 
(1) A thrusting sword, without edges to speak of, has to 
be made of highly tempered steel. _ Otherwise, it 
is apt to remain bent when thrust into the object and 
withdrawn, If it is thickened to any great extent, 
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to allow of inferior steel being used (and is fluted), 
it becomes unhandy, being too heavy. But 
highly tempered steel is brittle, and of what further 
use in fight would a sword of this description be 
if even the point only broke off ? Absolutely none. 
Yet that accident is extremely likely to happen. 


(2) A thrusting sword, let us call it a foil, requires 


(3) 


extreme delicacy in handling. It is true, a thrust 
can be made with great rapidity. But it can also 
be turned with great ease. A shield, even a stroke 
of the left hand, will turn it aside. 

The foil player must be expert. Fencing is, of all 
exercises, the most absolutely necessary to acquire 
for an officer. Yet itis as impossible that every 
officer should become expert in it, as that 
every private should become a marksman. Yet if, 
for instance, a hill man is not thrust through the 
heart there is little chance of a foil (in which I 
include the latest pattern sword) stopping him, 


‘Would a simple cutting weapon do? 
The best weapon for cutting only, is the curved Eastern blade 
but it has the following strong objections :— 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


To get the full effect of the drawing cut, the edge 
should be that of a razor, that is the weapon should 
be of the finest tempered steel, Ifso made, it is 
extremely brittle. 

A man must know how to use it, either by bein 
more or less born toit, or by practice. The English- 
man is not born to it. His strong arm loves a blow. 
To practice it and become proficient would take as 
long as to learn fencing, and would be infinitely less 
useful in other ways. 

For an infantry officer, it is very awkward to carry. 
Carry it how you will, it is sure sometime to get 
between your legs. 

It is extremely ineffective in guarding a thrust, and 
would therefore be useless in European warfare. 


If we grant these premises, some combination, some form of 
eut and thrust instrument, is necessary. 

It isalso advisable on other grounds. I have said already 
that a light thrusting weapon, unless the point is delivered with 
an accuracy improbable in war, will not stop a determined ad- 


wersary. 


But it seems to me, the experience of ages has shown that hu- 
gman nature must be taken into account and the probability that in 
excitement the impulse is to strike, has to be allowed for. A mere 
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light thrusting weapon will moreover not turn a rifle thrust. 

I would here beg to give my opinion that the new Infantry 
officer's sword has no good points about it whatever. 

Although it can be sharpened halt way or thereabouts, a cut 
with it would hardly hurt a child. For thrusting purposes it is 
clumsy and not handy. Far better for thrusting only, would bea 
three-cornered blade, like the old bayonet. Sucha sword at any 
rate, would not tempt one to strike, the weight would be far better 
distributed, and the blade be more rigid. 

The sword just superseded was intended to embody these 
principles 1 have explained. The weight was sufticiently forward 
to throw the point of percussion about two thirds of the way down, 
the blade was curved backwards to increase the effect of the ‘draw’ 
and the whole sword was light enough to thrust with. Never- 
theless, the sword was a distinct failure. It did nothing well. 
The hit was feeble, the draw was insufficient, the thrust was not 
direct, the blade insufficiently rigid. Over and over again 
it has failed. Before explaining the kind of sword I consider 
best, I should like to explain a little further the principles rega- 
lating its length. 

A combination cut and thrust sword must be of medium 
length. If very long, it is top-heavy and useless for thrusting. If 
very short, useless for cutting. But yet another point to be con- 
sidered, is guarding. 

The Roman used a short cut and thrust sword because he 
had his shield for guarding. The modern has to uso his sword 
for guarding too. Now the present sword is undoubtedly about 
the right length for this purpose. Put yourself on the hanging 
guard, get well down on your legs, and you find there is little of 
the body uncovered, A very slight movement will protect even 
the lower part of your legs. But, for war purposes, the sword 
might be shorter. If the oflicer can easily cover tho vital parts, 
it will be sutticient. It is not likely an enemy will be stooping 
low and making sweeps at his shins, and the shorter the sword, 
the handier, A sword of 27" or 28" length of blade (handle of 
course not included) would be ample for all practical purpos- 
es. A short sword, too, is much more easily and comfortably 
carried at the side. What then would be the best shape? The 
old shapo failed, I believe, because it attempted to do too much. 
The three principles of hit, thrust and saw cannot be combined 
in one weapon, 

The hit and saw can be combined (as in the Afghan talicar)— 
or the cut and thrust. The latter is the only one that concerns ws, 
as it is essential to have the thrusting power. , 

There are two weapons that properly combine these prim 
ciples. One is the blade of the Yataghan shape when properly con 
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structed. The example, in our army, of this is the old sergeant’s 
sword bayonet. I give a sketch to illustrate my meaning. 


—edge— 


It will be seen, the point B is in a straight line with A, i.e, 
the axis of the handle passes through the point, accordingly a 
straight thrust is possible. The downward curve and the broad- 
ening of tho blade at C gives a very fine striking power. Such 
a sword with a broad, light, well-grooved blade would be a very 
efficient weapon. 

It is, after all, however, better in the long run to stick to a na- 
tional weapon. A well-tried weapon is the naval cutlass. I would 
myself recommend a modification of that. 

The length I recommend, 27’, would make it handy 
for turning thrust of sword or rifle. Its breadth, which I should 
have not less than one and a half inches carried evenly to a few 
inches of the point, would give it excellent striking power. The 
back of the blade perfectly straight and tho edge carried ina 
curve back to it. The back edge broad, the blade well grooved 
and made of not too fine steel, the axis of the handle passing 
through the point. 


The hilt should be roomy, the grasp should bulge out- 
wards in the centre to give a firm hold to the hand, and should be 
covered with rough leather. Such a sword would not be a sword 
for the fencing room, though an expert man would probably hold 
his own ; but the officer who had it at his side would undoubtedly 
feel as if he had something that he could depend upon. I have, 
further, no doubt that any sword-maker would declare he could 
make a better job of such a weapon than of either the present 
or the last pattern. ; 

It can, moreover, be hardly considered a revolutionary pro- 

sal. 

Something should surely be done about the officer's sword. 
The present is a weapon hardly even ornamental, certainly of 
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little use. Revolvers are always failing at critical moments 
(chiefly however from neglect to loosea the trigger after the 
first shot), and it is well one should feel a certain amount of 
confidence in the only other weapon left. 


NoteE.—The weight of this sword, no one but a sword-maker could tell Mak 
depends on the steel used, but it should be very little more than the swri 
must of us have, the old pattern sword, On the other hand, it would be mod 
more comfortable to carry and to use, 


EXPERIENCES OF TELEGRAPH OFFICIALS IN 
KASHMIR DURING THE WINTER, 1894-95. 


(Kispty CoNTRIBUTED BY THE DiRECToR-GENERAL OF TELE- 
GRAPHS, AND PUBLISHED IN NARRATIVE, OR DIARY, FORM AS 
RECEIVED, Tig EXPRESSION “ INS” EVIDENTLY 
MEANS ‘ INTERRUPTIONS.”) 


Siqnaller M,C. Johnson’s narrative. 


a I beg to submit the following as my experiences in 
Kashmir during the winter, set down simply as they occurred :— 

From the 19th to the 23rd of December was out on 
patrol duty towards our block hut on the Tragbal pass. Aver- 
age snowfall then about 8} feet in the valley up to Zotkushu, 
and 4 feet on the pass, Avalanches of any consequence had not 
come down then, although only a week afterwards the poor postal 
overseer, Ramzan Gani, was killed by one near our block hut. 

We had a fairly good trodden path almost the whole way. 
he only inconvenience was caused by the keen strong wind 
rizht on the top of the pass, (it is so strong that it car- 
ns all the snow down the nullah on the south side, leaving 
abare track for fully 14 miles to our block huts), and also from 
the wretchedly ‘built chimneys of every one of the bungalows, 
not one of which draws well; on account of this, fires cannot be 
Kept up for any length of time for fear of being suffocated. 
The line was right, lteturning to Gurais on the 23rd, we spent 
a very dull Christmas crouching over the fire all day, thinking 
how different it would be if we were down in India. 

On the morning of the 28th December, getting no answer 
from stations on the Minimarg side, we closed oftice and _ started 
off (as the fly did when ho got out of the mustard pot). We 
Opened out with the portable sounder atthe Churwan  villago 
and found that the line was “Light;” and I was ordered to patrol 
towards Minimarg. 

The next day, the 29th December, we parted, I wending my 
steps with most of the party Minimarg way, Mr. Comber re- 
turning to Gurais. It snowed heavily the whole day, and we had 
to plough a way for ourselves in about 5 fect of snow. That 
evening we reached the Kamri dak runner’s hut, consisting of 
aroom about 10’ by 8’, in which 13 of us had to crowd together 
like sheep, It was so hot inside that I made them keep the window 
open, but found, as soon as I turned oyer, they shut itagain, I 
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scarcely had an hour’s sleep that night, not the pleasantest of 
ways to spendone’s birthday. ~ 

The next day from Kamri to Moponon we had to eravl 
almost the whole way over fallen avalanches, and I found it very 
difticult to pat a footing, it being so steep towards the river side. 
Every now and then’I could hear the oldest of the party caution- 
ing us not to talk above a whisper for fear of rousing the snow 
spirit, which causes avalanches to come down. 

The next day we reached Minimarg. During this march we 
had _ to cross and recross the river several times, which is bridged 
over in many places by huge avalanches, caused by the force 
with which they come down, sending them up the opposite hill 
side. I here expected to spend at least a tolerable New Years 
Day, but was doomed to disappointment, as I found that Messrs. 
Dalby and Smith were out on the line towards the Burzil pass, 9 
was compelled to spend the most wretched and lonely day which 
has ever fallen to my lot trying to interest myself in a dry- 
as-dust novelette. 

We left Minimarg the next day, returning to Gurais on the 
4th January, after going through much of the same kind. 

I bad ‘scarcely settled down to our everyday life in Gurais, 
when, cn the morning of the 8th January, there was no answer 
again from stations on the Gilgit section, so, after making hasty 
arrangements for coolies, ete., and swallowing a hurried breakfast, 
we set off this time with the snow falling fast and in large flakes, 
and the wind blowing fine powdered snow into our smarting 
faces. Although I had returned by that road only four days before, 
the whole aspect scemed to have changed. The inhabitants say 
that avalanches are mostly to be dreaded when it is snowing 
heavily, or on a clear bright day, and this ['ve since had opper- 
tunities of observing in the Gurais valley. Naturally enough, 
they say that this winter there has been a most extraordinary 
snowfall, as avalanches have come down in many places where 
they have never been known to do so before, in fact not only down 
the nudluhs but down the hillsides also,—but this is a digression. 

So,—to return to the narrative,—just after we got beyond the 
Archuri village, at the extreme end of the Gurais valley, all signs 
of the road were lost entirely,-and it was so precipitions that I 
had to cling on with my hands to keep from slipping down into 
the river. Here | noted a curious fact : the men have a certain 
way of planting the foot which prevents them from slipping; 
L used to turn my toes outwards when elambering up a hillside, 
but I noticed they turned theirs inward ! thereby displacing very 
little snow, and when I adopted this style, L found I was able to 
get on much better. By this time the Churwan valley had 6 fect 
of snow, and, as it was still snowing heavily, all that night 
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could hear large avalanches coming down with a noise louder 
than the loudest artillery or thunder one has ever heard, no doubt 
caused by the echoes off the surrounding high hills. Tho next 
morning broke with the snow still coming down fast in largo 
flakes, and all the old men of the village entreating us not to 
go that day as the dunis (avalanches) were sure to come down 
on the road we had togo, and it was very couf (dangerous) ; but 
when they found I was determined to go, they allowed us to 
proceed with many a blessing and prayer for our safety. But oh! 
what a road ! All traces of the former trodden path were quite obliter- 
ated,and from the start we were floundering up to our chests in snow. 
Well, after two hours of this, in which time we barely did one mile, 
we reached a deep nullah, and, as ill-luck would have it, a large 
avalanche just then came down, bringing large rocks and 
young pine trees 15 and 20 feet long: of course we immediately 
turned and tried to run, but the hindermost was just too late to 
fet out of its course and was caught on the outskirts and 
dragged about 10 yards down and completely covered : fortunate- 
ly the river here is about 40 or 50 yards away from where it goes 
dovin in a sheer precipice of about 30 feet: we had him out in a 
few seconds, but this warned me back as such a large avalanche 
is sure to loosen the jagged irrecular masses piled 6 feet high, frown- 
ing down on all sides. So we retuned tothe village for the night, 
and the villagers although glad to see us back, had the good form 
not toremind us of their prophecics— 
“Of all the forms of human woe, 
Defend me from that dread, ‘ I told you so. 
The next morning it was still snowing heavily, so I got two 
strong young men from the village to go in front to make a path 
for the others to follow more quickly with the loads, and found we 
got on much quicker, as we had for a good way our yesterday’s 
road. We reached the break that morning in about three hours’ 
time, and found that a large tree had been brought down by an 
avalanche, which had caught the wire, wrenching it off three trees, 
and carrying it right down into the river. I immediately had the 
whole party to extract the two ends out of the debris, and joined 
and bracketed them on the same trees, but, as high as I could, out 
of the reach of future avalanches. The whole thing did not take 
thirty minutes, during which time no less than three avalanches 
came down, one snapping two young pine trees as if they were bits 
of dry sticks and one covering two of the khalussies, in which we 
lost one stop-rope, one insulator, and a pair of cutting pliers, 
which the men had set down while hauling at the wire. During 
the whole of this time our hearts were in our mouths, so to say, 
we thinking every moment might perhaps be our last, as it 
would have tuken very little to loosen the masses hanging over 
us. 
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I next tried to roll up Gurais, but failed, as I am sure niy 
earth was very bad, because, after digging up the snow, we were 
only able to scrape up a few inches of earth, it being so hard. 
crusted and rocky: even when I poured in two bottles of water 
I got on no better, so was obliged to move on till we came tos 
post with stays; these act as very good earths. I have never 
known one of them to fail me yet up here. When I did get 
Gurais he told me the line was “ Right ” and to return, so I re- 
turned to the Churwan village for the night, that being the third 
night I was compelled to sleep there. 

Let me try to describe the hut I occupied. The ground floor, 
which was about 12’ square, was crammed with cattle and hor-es, 
and which I am sure was not cleaned out for at least a week be 
fore ; on tho first floor where I slept, half was boarded-in to keep 
sheep and lambs, with one corner for fowls, } of it was taken up 
for a fire-place (without chimney), with’a place above it for dryinz 
grain, ete. and the other space consisted of boards 5’ square r 
ed 2’ off the ground. Although one feels very tired and 
after struggling all day out in the snow, it is impossible to 
much sleep, on account of the horrible stench arising from beiov, 
lambs bleating, and the horns of the cattle down below knockiog 
up against the wooden floor ; then, perhaps as you are just dezing 
off, you become aware of a cat prowling round your pro 
basket, so that you are constantly wakened. To crown all, a Kash- 
miri does not consider a rupeo a night sufficient for the accommo 
dation afforded by this miserable hovel. 

But this was not all, for I brought something away with me, 
which I think they would have been glad of if they only knew 
it. 

For days after I returned to Gurais, which I did the nest 
day, I felt very uncomfortable about the body : at first I though: 
it was some kind of rash or scurvy breaking out, on account of 
living so largely on tinned provisions, so I first physieked myself, 
then started taking a certain quantity of limejuice daily, but this 
did not tend to alleviate the intense itching sensation. So althonzh 
I had a bath (no easy matter here with the temperature below 
zero and the zine bath one solid block of ice) on the day before | 
went out, I determined to have another, and horrors ! I feel ashamed 
to mention it, but,as Iam simply stating facts as they occurred, I 
must admit that I was full of lice! Well, I thought the Bhutas 
and Lepchas of Sikkim were the most dirty lot of people one could 
wish to come across, but they are “ nowhere ” compared with tha 
Kashmiris up here, in that respect. 

We have not been able to keep up thermometer readings, 38 
the capacity of the ones supplied is not great enough, the steel 
bar preventing the mercury trom rising aboye zero, 
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_ The snow at present is 5’ 10" deep, but a considerable portion 
has been blown away by the strong wind which prevails night and 
day. 


Telegraph Master W. J. Comber’s narrative. 


The following narrative will, I hope, suffice to convey an idea 
of what “ Interruption duty” means during tho winter months 
in this country. The winter begins about the middle of October 
an lasts till the end of March, but the roads are not open for 
traffic before June on account of the passes being still blocked 
with snow. The severity of the winter can only be understood by 
those whose lot it is to be quartered here. This winter the snow- 
fall has been exceptionally heavy, in fact such a winter has never 
before been experienced ; it has been a splendid test for tho line, 
which on the whole has stood the severe test fairly well. The 
majority of “Ins” were due to unforeseen circumstances, viz., 
avalanches coming down in places where they were never known 
to come down before, taking the posts and wire along with them, 
thus leaving large insulated vaps : this was the causo of the four 
be between Gurais and Bandipur during the interruption, 
loth to 16th January 1895. The posts and wire were buried deep 
under the debris and it was simply impossible to get at them. I 
could have cut short lengths of wire out, but it would have been of 
no use. The wire, etc.,is still there and will be collected when the 
snow melts. The field cable supplied us proved invaluable. I 
went on bridging these breaks over with the cablo until commu- 
nication was restored, and did the repairing on my return jour- 
ney ; this saved a great deal of time and, besides, allowed time for 
material to be sent out from Gurais. The duration of these “Ins” 
would appear very long (considering the distance between each 
section) to those who are not aware of the circumstances under 
which the party has to labour: to begin with, wading through 
soft snow up to our hips and at times up to our waists is very fati- 
guing, to say the least of it, consequently halts have to be made 
every threo or four hundred yards; the leader then drops to the 
rear and the next man takes his place, and so on in turn at times, 
T have been compelled to engage a man to do nothing but make 
apath and Jead the party. Tho men from this part of the country 
do well for line work during the winter ; they stand a great deal 
of exposure, but they are inclined to be awfully lazy and require 
driving at times. Between Koprinajan and the Tragbal pass ava- 
lanches may bo expected anywhere and at any time. This is the 
chief bugbear which instils mortal fear into the natives, and indeed 
they have good reason to dread them. hey come down without 
giving youa moment's warning, and, if you happen to be in their 
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Cannot be persuaded to venture across the pass. 


Signaller C. J. Smith's narvative. 


ie hare the honour to submit adetailed report of the cause 
Le tuption that occurred between Minimarg and Astor 
bien hereto, 't of the 9th January 1895, aud the repairs effected 
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lal but with the aid of my Aud stick I soon convinced him of the 
contrary. My tifin basket seemed to have been the chief bone of 
contention : it was besieged all night long by the above-mentioned 
cats, rats, and dogs. I assure you I had a sorry time of it, lung- 
ing out in all directions to keep off the enemy. However, such 
arcotumodation is not caleulated to allow one to oversleep oneself 
inthe morning. On the contrary, I was glad to get out as early 
a possible to breathe purer air. I prefer knocking about in the 
suow allday to spending a night in such dens. 

A word about the snow shoes and skates may not be out of 
Pace. None of them have answered the purpose for which they were 
sip; lied, I could not persuade the line party-to go out in the shoes 
wd to them: they prefer the grass shoes worn in this country. 
v have the advantage of being about a quarter of the weight of 

the woolen shoes, and snow does not adhere to them at all, whereas 
itdoes to the wooden shoes. ‘The Canadian shoes sink about a foot 
in three feot of soft snow, and, unless you raise your foot about 
MW each slip you take, the shoe gets full of snow, and besides 
the shoe being so long and fully wide, you are obliged to adopt a 
Special gait when using them, A great deal of practice is 
tequired before they ean be used on the line with conlidence. 
jue Norwegian shoes do very well when the snow isa bit hard and 
the country tolerably level, but climbing with them (as wo 
hve to do) is next to impossible. They are a great sourco 
cf amusement to us when at home, as we spend many a dull 
wur on them, 

Tie average depth of snow between Gurais and Zotkushu 
at foot of pass) is between 6 and 7 feet. An old man at the 
wl village told me he was about 35 years in this part of the 

Tay Lut he had never experienced such a severe winter, 
© people never leave their villages during the winter months. 
la Se J une and October, they are very busy making provision 
i ihe winter months, after which nothing will induce them 
a ats their villages, They express great surprise at seving 
wi Kee when we leave their villages in the morning it’s always 

'ueir blessings that we may reach our destination safely. 
an Casualty has occurred already: the oflice sweep-r suc- 
substan pneumonia on the morning of the 6th instant, and a 

€ cannot be persuaded to venture across the pass. 


Signaller C. J. Smith's narrative. 


sith have the honour to submit adeiailed report of the cause 
on the eruption that occurred between Minimarg and Astor 
leg et of the 9th January 1895, and the repairs effected 
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tsa lnge avalanche, the line intact was buried in snow. This part 
has SY anued over by tightening the wire. Four posts further, 
w found one post kuocked down by an avalanche, and the line 
utact bmtied in snow. We spanned over this part. We arrived 
tur Koti in the evening, About two hours after our 
at Sirdar Koti, Higgins’ party arcived. We left for 
uy the following morning, 16th January. I opened 
at Burzil Chowki- on the 17th afternoon, got Astor at about 
, but 1 no answer from Gurais side. As Astor had not recciv- 
tes posted to him from Minimarg, and as I had 
ty vate copies with me, I signalled them to their respective 
hale We arrived at Minimarg on the afternoon of 18th 
wuary, 


Signaller J. EW. Higgins’ diary. 


Mm 10th January left Astor in a snowstorm, passed soveral 
alanches on the read. Snow about 2 feet deep. Arrived at 
tint tin the evening, 64 miles, 

Mth—Vroe ‘ecded toa village called Moikial, only a distance of 

| rogress retarded owing to its snowing very heavily with 
Continued snowing t all evening. 
—Was glad to tind that it bad cleared up some time dur- 
Zthe nights this cnabled us to march to Godhay, 6 miles, Stiff 
the coolies in the soft snow, 
—Witha little encouragement [managed to get the men 
onty Keim, miles. Crossed a few small avalanches and one ve ry 
' teone just after starting, which was not less than SO yards wide, 
viuphestte bank of river ; falli ing across the river it: also worked its 
“ay upto the road on this side and blocked the flow of the river 
ow about 3 feet deep. As we gradually ascend, one 
becoming colder and colder. The ther mometer, I feel cer- 
“suis uot many degrees above zero in the daytime and a good 
y desrees felow that point at night. The wind is felt very 
tach amt it blows the dry snow about as one is accustomed to 
cette sand blown about. ‘The water for my battery T had earried 
va bottle and kept in a coolic’s bosom to prevent it from freezing, 
“ton opening on and setting battery up, it would hardly be two 
ates Aglare it would be frozen hard. 

14th—Marched to Chillam, 8 miles. Hard work. The avalan- 
‘les on this section are not many and easily avoided by walking 
vmerto the river, Fortunate ly dak runners had made a pathwe ay 
‘tot Krim to Das, but beyond “this the wind had obliterated it. 
sww 8 to 4 feut. Up to Chillam the line was perfect, the po-i- 
Lon of the posts avoiding the course of the avalanches nicely. 

15:h.—Marched to Sirdar-ki-Koti, 6 miles. lad to use a lot 


Werk for 
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path, nothing will save you; tho faster you run in soft snow the 
deeper you sink. We were very fortunate in escaping them, al- 
though we witnessed a good number coming down before and be- 
hind us. The natives believe that mere talking is sufficient to 
disturb the masses of snow above, It’s amusing to sce the party 
moving along with slow measured steps, solemm faces and the dead 
silence that’s maintained: one would fancy he was following a 
funeral procession, but this monotony is occasionally broken, when 
suddenly some snow is displaced from above: the ery then is 
“lani bago” (avalanche run), and there is a general stampede. 
At first it was rather alarming, but I soon got accustomed to these 
false alarms and tried to quell their fears by laughing at them, 
but they could nof be persuaded to take my view of it. Another 
great inconvenience to contend against is the awful cold and stiong 
piercing wind which no amount of warm clothing seems to keep 
out: the average cold during the day is between 25° and 28°; of 
course at hights it goes several degrees below zero. The office 
thermometer registers its minimum, which is 10° below zero, The 
trees are frozen hard, and it is a difficult task to drive galvanized 
nails into them or lop off branches, After 4-30 Pp. um. I was ob- 
liged to stop work : the sun dips down behind the mountains aad 
the cold becomes unbearable, so much so that the clothes on our 
backs became frozen and stiff like boards. The whole party suffer- 
ed more or less from headaches caused by the extreme cold, and 
one of the linemen got a touch of snow-blindness, but it wore off 
after a couple of days. After the day’s work the next thing to be 
done is to look out for shelter for the night, which is usually ob- 
tained at a village. These villages consist of four or five huts, 
and constructed so as to accommodate man and beast indiscrimi- 
nately ; and it was my sad lot to share the accommodation. allet- 
ted to the beasts (sheep, cows, ponies). The linemen and khalas- 
sies being Mahomedans clubbed in with the villagers and hada 
good fire to warm and dry themselves ; in fact they were well off 
I was asked if I would like a fire, bnt [ replied in the negative. 
I havo had a sad experience of what being “smoked out ” means: 
if any one wishes to realise this sensation let him spend a night ia 
our hut on the Tragbal pass or in the Gurais hut. The chimneys 
of both these huts were very probably intended to let out the smoke, 
but unfortunately they scem to have a knack of letting it out at 
the wrong end. Well, to return to my lodgings, the only alterna- 
tive left me was to sleep outside, so I chose the lessor of the two 
evils and slept inside. I did not mind the bad company I was in 
so much, but { stronzly objected to be walked over with impunity 
by cats, rats, and dogs, and occasionally a fowl from the roof would 
lose its centre of gravity and come flop on m e. One dog in 
particular seemed to think he had as good a right to my bed as I 
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had, but with the aid of my thud stick I soon convinced him of the 
contrary. My tifin basket seemed to have been the chief bone of 
contention : it was besieged all night long by the above-mentioned 
eats, rats, and dogs. I assure youI had a sorry time of it, lung- 
ing out in all directions to keep off the enemy. However, such 
accommodation is not calculated to allow one to oversleep oneself 
inthe morning. On the contrary, I was glad to get out as early 
as possible to breathe purer air. I prefer knocking about in the 
snow all day to spending a night in such dens. 

A word about the snow shoes ‘and skates may not be out of 
place. None of them have answered the purpose for which they were 
supplied. I could not persuade the line party-to go out in the shoes 
supplied to them: they prefer the grass shoes worn in this country. 
They have the advantage of being about a quarter of the weight of 
the wooden shoes, and snow does not adhere to them at all, whereas 
it does to the wooden shoes. The Canadian shoes sink about a foot 
in three feet of soft snow, and, unless you raise your foot about 
14 each slip you take, the shoe gets full of snow, and besides 
the shoe being so long and fully wide, you are obliged to adopt a 
special gait when using them. A great deal of practice is 
required before they can be used on the line with confidence. 
The Norwegian shoes do very well when the snow isa bit hard and 
the country tolerably level, but climbing with them (as wo 
have to do) is next to impossible. They are a great source 
of amusement to us when at home, as we spend many a dull 
hour on them. 

The average depth of snow hetween Gurais and Zotkushu 
(at foot of pass) is between 6 and 7 feet. An old man at the 
Nael village told me he was about 35 years in this part of the 
country, but he had never experienced such a severe winter. 
These people never leave their villages during the winter months, 
Between June and October, they are very busy making provision 
for the winter months, after which nothing will induce them 
to leave their villages. They express great surprise at secing 
us out, and when we leave their villages in the morning it’s always 
with their blessings that we may reach our destination safely. 

One casualty has occurred already: the oflice sweeper suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia on the morning of the 6th instant, and a 
substitute cannot be persuaded to venture across the pass. 


Signaller C. J. Smith's narrative. 


Ihave the honour to submit adctailed report of the cause 
ofthe interruption that occurred between Minimarg and Astor 
ey the night of the 9th January 1895, and the repairs effected 
thereto, 
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Owing to an incessant heavy snowfall, and the inclemency of 
the weather, my party, which consisted of one lineman and six 
Khalussies, could not leave Minimarg till the 12th January. 

Onthe morning of the 12th, we left at about 6-30 a. »., 
for Burzil Chowki, We were accompanied by a few new duk 
runners. who were going on to Burzil Chowki to relieve the old 
Kashmiri runners. ‘Tle snow on the ground was very soft, and the 
men found it very fatiguing having to making their own track, with 
loads on their backs. ‘To make marching easier for them, I ordered 
two dak runners, who had no loads to carry, to beat a track, then ful- 
lowed men with light loads, next, men carrying heavy loads, and I 
followed at the last : notwithstanding all these preparations we had ta 
plough waist-deep in snow. About 1} miles from Minimarg an insula- 
tor was found off its bracket. Replaced it. Two posts further on, a 
huge avalanche had swept away two posts, the line intact was 
buried in deep snow. We found part of a post amongst the débris 
in the valley below, and,as a temporary measure, re-erected it a 
little higher up from the spot where it originally was planted, 
and attached the line to it, This part of the line was spanned 
over on the19th January, aday after our return to Minimarg. 
Four posts further on an insulator was found off its bracket. Ite 
placed it. Six posts further, another insulator was found off its 
bracket. Replaced it. About four miles from Minimarg, where 
the line runs from atree on toa post, then crosses a nulluh 
on to another post on the opposite bank, a large break had 
occurred. Anavalanche had knocked down the post between 
tree and nullah, the line was broken, and about fifty yards of it 
were buried in deep snow We succeeded in recovering both ends 
of wire after a great deal of digging and trouble. This part was 
spanned over by tightening the wire. The length of the span 
is over 200 yards. About 4 mile from this fault, two posts were 
carried away by a huge avalanche, and the line buried in snow. 
As darkness was fast approaching, we had to abandon repairing 
this fault till the next day, and hurry on to Burzil Chowk, 
where we arrived at about 20-15. I opened office at 20-30, and 
rolled both sides, but got no answer from either side, The 
following morning (13th January) 1 got Camp Moponon (Mr. W. 
R. Dalby). We returned to the fault found the previous even- 
ing, and spanned it over. At dawn, on the 14th January, we 
lett for Burzil Pir, where we arrived in the evening. The line 
between Burzil Chowki and Pir, was in excellent order. We 
left Burzil Pir early on the 15th morning. About three miles 
from the Pir one post was carried away by an avalanche, the 
line was broken and the ends buried in deep snow. We recover- 
ed both ends, and spanned over the break by tightening the 
wire. One and a half miles further on, two posts were swept away 
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by a huge avalanche, the line intact was buried in snow. This part 
was spanned over by tightening the wire. Four posts further, 
we found one post upeked down by an avalanche, and the line 
intact buried in snow. We spanned over this part. We arrived 
at Sirdar Koti in the evening. About two hours after our 
arrival at Sirdar Koti, Higgins’ party arvived. We left for 
Minimarg the following morning, 16th January. I opened 
oftice at Burzil Chowki on the 17th afternoon, got Astor at about 
14-50, but no answer from Gurais side. As Astor had not receiv- 
ed the messages posted to him from Minimarg, and as I had 
duplicate copies with me, I signalled them to their respective 
stations. We arrived at Minimarg on the afternoon of 18th 
January. 


Signaller J. E,W. Higgins’ diary. 


On 10th January left Astor in a snowstorm, passed several 
small avalanches on the road. Snow about 2 feet deep. Arrived at 
Gurikot in the evening, 64 miles, 

11th.—Proveeded to a village called Moikial, only a distance of 
3} miles ; progress retarded owing to its snowing very heavily with 
high wind. Continued snowing all evening. 

12th. —Was glad to find that it had cleared up some time dur- 
ing the night; this enabled us to march to Godhay, 6 miles. Stiff 
work for the coolies in the soft snow, 

131 h.—With a litle encouragement I managed to get the men 
onto Krim,9 miles. Crossed a few small avalanches and one very 
large one just after starting, which was not less than 80 yards wide, 
ou opposite bank of river ; falling across the river it also worked its 
way up to the road on this side and blocked the flow of the river 
for 3days. Snow about 3 feet deep. As we gradually ascend, one 
feels it becoming colder and colder. The thermometer, I feel cer- 
tain, is not many degrees above zero in the daytime and a good 
many degrees below that point at night. The wind is felt very 
much, and it blows the dry snow about as one is accustomed to 
sce the sand blown about. The water for my battery I had carried 
in a bottle and kept ina coolie’s bosom to prevent it from freezing, 
but on opening out and setting battery up, it would hardly be two 
minutes before it would be frozen hard. : 

14th.—Marched to Chillam, 8 miles. Hard work. The avalan- 
ches on this section are not many and easily avoided by walking 
closer to the river. Fortunately dak runners had made a pathway 
from Krim to Das, but beyond this the wind had obliterated it. 
Snow 8 to 4 feet. Up to Chillam the line was perfect, the posi- 
tion of the posts avoiding the course of the avalanches nicely. 

15th.—Marched to Sirdar-ki-Koti, 6 miles. Had to use a lot 
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ef persuasion to get the local coolies to do this bit. They tried 
their best to get out of it by feigning sickness and making excuses, 
although [had their loads as light as it was possible to make them. 
From Chillam some fuel has also to be carried or else go without 
a firo at Sirdar-ki-Koti ; this would be an experience one would 
not care to go through, if it could possibly be avoided. It was in 
this section, a nasty one for avalanches of all sizes, where I found 
the line had been damaged. 

The first fault was a post carried down by an avalanche and 
wire buried; I had the post carried up and re-erected in the hard 
compact snow of the avalanche as a temporary measure, as the 
break could not be spanned by tightening the wire: this was about 
a mile from Chillam, After finishing this pushed on to the fault, 
an insulator blown off bracket and wire, and resting on a stay. 
Got the ladder up, and the lineman Rusmit Khan, while replacing 
the insulator, had the small finger of his right hand slightly frost- 

_ bitten. A little further on we came across a very big break caused 
by an avalanche, about 300 yards wide. There were no signs of 
wire or posts, and we could not span this as I only had a halt bun- 
dle of cable with me, having been obliged to leave the other half at 
Chillam, so as to lighten the loads. 

As it was by this time getting late, I had to push my men on 
as fast as possible, but progress was slow, and it was very tiresome 
work. About a mile from Sirdar-ki-Koti we came across another 
fault, where a post had been carried down by the avalanche and the 
wire snapped, but it was too late to do anything that day. Reach- 
ed Sirdar-ki-Koti at quarter to nine, was very glad to meet Mr. 
Smith with his party from Minimarg. All well. 

One servant and two of my local coolies got frost-bitten 
slightly on the feet that night. 

Sirdar-ki-Noti is a dreadful place to stop in : it does not con- 
tain a single dvor or window, and the walls are almost without 
yee ; the wind howls through the building all night, and it is 

itterly cold. 

J6th—Parties hid each other “ good-bye ” and started on re- 
turn journey. 1 took over from Mr. Smith half a bundle of cable 
for the big break. Spanned last break by tightening up and joint 
ing wire, then pushed on to the big break to see if 1 could manage 
to span this with cable, but tailed as cable was too short. Got t 
Chillam all right that evening. 

I7th.—Yook out other half of my cable and had big break 
joined up. Returned to Chillam and was very glad to find through 
cummunication right. 

LSth to 22nd.—Returning to Astor. 

The natives use, what one might call, “ grass sandals ” for 
walking over a beaten track, but for sult snow they use a rough kind 
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of snow-shoe mado of sticks, tied toa circular piece. about 18” 
across, with pieces of hide. The feet are thickly clad in “ Puttoo,” 
over which they draw a large pair of rough socks made of goat’s 
hair, 1 find this covering answers well, and with the aid of Canadian 
snow-shoes I was able to progress fairly well over soft snow. No 
doubt, something is still desired as an improvement on the Cana- 
dian pattern, as, after a fresh fall, one frequently sinks about a foot 
and a half; this in addition to keeping one’s centre of gravity is 
tough work. Of course, the damp foot-gear must be changed at 
the end of a march. 

I asked the natives of Krim what made them settle in such 
acountry as this ; they said “ Suhih, it’s kismut ke bat. Our fore- 
fathers looked about and found the better place occupied, so were 
obliged to settle here, and we have therefore to put up with it.” 
I pity them. The snow lies at Das and Krim for about 6 months. 
Drew says that this cultivated ground is probably the longest un- 
der snow-in the world. About the avalanches, they say that they 
always come down after heavy snow-falls ; but those that come 
down in the spring when the thaw begins are more compact and 
much harder, and are more dangerous. y 

The Kashmiris who are employed as dak runners along the 
road (but not on tho Pass as they proved a thorough failure there), 
are only waiting anxiously for the Pass to open, when they are 
nearly all determined to go back to the “ valley.” Several of them 
have been frost-hitten, and one man quite amused me by shewing 
mea lot of skin which he collected from his feet. which he has 
carefully collected in a piece of cloth and is keeping as a relic. 

There is one runner here, who was very badly bitten ; he has 
been in hospital over three months and is not cured yet. I saw 
some local men who had been bitten, when I was at Chillam ; they 
aro afraid to come in to hospital fearing that their toes will be am- 
putated. They seem to think their feet will get all right when 
the summer comes round, 

Another danger besides frost-bite and avalanches is the fre- 
quent rolling down of boulders, which, on the snow thawing a, lit- 
tle, get loosened from the hillside and come down at a terrific pace. 
I have had a couple pass by close to me, and one can’t help think- 
ing of the effect they would have upon one’s anatomy if one hap- 
pened to be struck by one of them. I hear, however, that accidents 
of this kind are not of frequent occurrence. 

I doubt if there is anything I can suggest, after the thorough 
study the Divisional Superintendent of Kashmir has made of the 
whole country, and I have no doubt that the line will stand well, 
as soon as the necessary alterations are carried out next summer. 
Perhaps it would be well to try a different pattern of snow-shoe 
next winter, and if an improvement is made, it would facilitate a 
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more rapid restoration of communication. 

In conclusion, 1 may add that one cannot help feeling thank- 
ful for the manner in which our comforts were studied, and the 
efforts made to assist us in passing away our isolation in these 
parts, 

It also gives me much pleasure to see that the Director Gene- 
ral has appreciated our efforts to keep up communication, al=o tor 
the kind wishes for our safety expressed in his telegram of the 
22nd January, 1895, to the Divisional Superintendent, Kashmir 
Division. 


Telegraph Master G. A. De Silva’s narrative. 


Before starting this narrative, it would be well to at first en- 
lighten you as to the decision Mr. Higgins, the signaller attached 
to this office, and [had come to with regard to the person who 
wis to go out in charge of the repairing party whenever an 
interruption oceurred between Astor and Minimarg during the 
winter. It was settled mutually that Mr. Higgins should go out 
on the first occasion. He accordingly had to sally out on 2>:b 
December, when the first interruption occurred between this 
and Minimarg ;a storm which had passed over Astor towards 
the Burzil, the previous evening, had apparently cansed the 
interruption. The fault was found and repaired by the Mini- 
marg party, 

Scarcely had Mr. Higgins returned, when the line was inter- 
rupted again, This fault occurred on the morning of 8th January. 
Heavy snow commenced to fall here on 6th and continued ull 
12th, with a slight break on 8th. 

As it was my turn to go out, I started getting ready for the 
expedition, 1 had quite made up my mind to go as far as, or 
farther, than, the Burzil pass, if there was necessity for it. I 
then wrote to the Tehsildar for coolies, who were required to 
assist the khalassies in carrying the rations, stores, and all re 
quisites for the party. Iwas under the impression that the line 
was down close to the Burzil, so rations, to last the party for at 
least 10 days, were got ready. 

The cold here was rather intense as the thermometer that 
morning stood at 9 

The foot-gear consisted of two pairs of thick socks with shecp- 
skin shoes, the latter keeping the feet very warm. Sheepskin gloves 
of our own manufacture were worn, as fur-lined gloves were not 
procurable at that time of the year. My party also wore sheepskin 
shoes and gloves. 

-The coolies turned up at about 10-30 a. M., when we put on 
our grass-shoes (poolahs) and sallied out to restore comunication. 
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The grass-shoes are preferred tothe snow-shoes supplied by the 
Department, as they are much more comfortable to walk with, 
especially in snow two or three feet deep. I leave it to Mr. 
Higgins to give his opinion as to which sort of snow-shoe is pre- 
ferable in very deep snow. 

As I had mentioned before, I had fully made up my 
mind to go as far as, or further than the Burzil, you can imagine 
what must have been my surprise when I found the line broken 
only 24 miles from the office. 

Before 1 reached Bullan, tho village where the fault occurred, 
an avalanche came down just as I passed the spot. This avalanche 
was only about 6 fect deep,as I examined it onmy return, The 
cause of the interruption was apparently due to another avalancho 
having come down, about 10 yards further on, the previous night, 
Lringing with ita few boulders, the largest of which was on close 
examination found to be about 10 feet in girth (not 5 feet as pre- 
viously reported), and which had come rolling down to all appear- 
ances with great force, as it broke the stay-wire and smashed the 
post, snapping the line wire in consequence. The upper portion 
of the post, as well as the stay-wire, had disappeared, probably 
buried in the snow. The avlanche was about 8 feet deep where 
the post stood. After erecting a new post froma bully obtained 
from the village, and joining up the wire, I found on connecting 
my “portable sounder” tothe wire, that the line was right to 
Minimarg: I, consequently retraced my steps, as I thought it 
unnecessary to proveed to meet the Minimarg party. 

The villagers of Bullan gave me to understand that tho 
avalanches that come down early are more dangerous than the 
ones that come down at about the beginning of spring. This state- 
ment seems preposterous, as the remnants of the avalanche that 
Isaw inthe river between the Tragbal and Gurais, in July 
last, were enough to convince me of the magnitude and destructive- 
ness of the avalanches that sweep down into the valleys in spring. 
It may be the idea as regards Astor itself, because the avalanches 
that come down here are of no consequence. The men also 
informed me that two of the villagers were overwhelmed by an 
avalanche two years ago, as they were crossing the nullah down 
which the avalanche, which caused the interruption, had worked 
itself into the valley. j 

The people of Astor say that this winter isa severe one, as 
bad as that of last year. The snowfall in Astor, as registered by 
me, measures up to date 75-5 inches, The temperature was never 
over 12° in December and January, and the minimum thermo- 
meter indicated 2° below zcro on the morning of 27th January. 
Mr. Higgins must have found it very cold at Sirdar-ki-Koti, 
the height of which place is no less than 12,500 fect above sea 
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level, as the thermometer here showed only 3°2¢ on the day that he 
was at Krim, which is not so high as Sirdar-ki-Koti. 

The life we have here is very monotonous, hence we appre 
ciate the kindness of the Department in placing two men at e 
station : when one of us (at Astor) goes out, the other is bu 
engaged with the oftice work, as on the iwo'cecasions that I was 
left alone, Thave had to keep open for Gilgit and Bunji trattic, 
which amounted to very nearly 100 messages at each time. The 
accumulation is cleared off as soon as the line is right, in case the 
messages that are sent by post do not reach their destination. 
As the postal arrangements have been a failure this winter, the 
messages only reached Minimarg and Gurais about a fortnight 
after the telegraphic communication was restored. 

A thoroughly good outfit is necessary for the winter, ast 
cold is very severe, and if one is not properly clad, the inevitale 
result. would be pneumonia, bronchitis, or frost-bite : with the 
strictest economy the outfit will cost not less than Rs. 100. It 
would be advisable for one going out onan expedition towards 
the Burzil, to take a couple of packets of chocolate Menier for each 
day’s march. 

One who has experienced a winter on these snow- clad moun- 
tains would not willingly like to have a repetition of it, at least for 
two consecutive years at one station. The life spent in these 
regions is simply an exile, and one longs to get back to civilization. 
The loeal produce is inadequate to meet the demand, so one finds 
great difficulties in procuring food-supplies. 

As my trip was cut short by the fault having been found 
s0 close to Astor, [ am notin a positon to describe the state of the 
country beyond Ballan. If cireumstances had demanded my going 
as far as the Burzil, my narrative might have been replete with the 
adventures usually encountered on an expedition in winter to this 
much dreaded pas 


Telegraph Master W. R, Dalby’s narrative. 


Being requested to furnish in “narrative form” the details 
of interruption duties with things of interest connected therewith, 
I take this opportunity to attempt a description of a synopsis ot 
Minimarg (Mmg.) in some of its various aspects. 

Minimarg and environments.—Situated south-west of the Bnr- 

zil, 104 miles from the summit of the pass, on a plateau, with 
an area of about 250x900 square yards. A village comprising 
two huts, wtth four small families is the entire population of tho 
place. The Gilgit road runs about 350 yards from the office roanl 
the hill opposite. The altitude of Minimarg is stated to be aboxt 
9,800 feet above sea level. 
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The office accommodation.—Is very limited when the fact of 
its having to contain provisions for 13 men for a period of 12 
montlis, and 2,640 maunds of firewood, is considered. In conse- 
quence of this defect, I have had to erect a shed of comparatively 
considerable dimensions, a fowl-house, a ration stand (to economise 
space), a dozen long shelves, a small dispensary table, four cup- 
boards, ete. 

There is ample room for improving the fire-place chimneys 
which, on account of the continual contrary winds, functionalize 
but indifferently, causing a deal of inconvenience from the dense 
smoke which pervades the place with suffocative cffect. To open 
the doors for its exit is to subject the room to the violence of 
the winds, with a profuse scattering of ashes. The four nulluhs 
opening on Minimargare sources of inexhaustible cutting breezes, 
creating an Aolian hum day and night, with varying weird sounds 
and an occasional tremor of the whole building not unlike a series 
of small earthquakes, 

Servants—Peon, waterman, sweeper, two linemen and six 
Khalasies. From the Ist December 1894, six extra khalasivs have 
been temporarily engaged because they cannot be had whenever 
required, and the Postal Department monopolises all the available 
manual labor. These latter six men required coercive measures 
for their enlistment, and ten minutes of vigorous, Draconic exer- 
cise on my part enabled me to harness them. 

The precaution taken to keep two linemen attached to 
this oftice has proved to bea very good idea, Satisfied and im- 
pressed, as the servants are, with the lavish kindness .of Govern- 
ment, yet they have unanimously decided that one winter in Mini- 
inarg Is equivalent to a lifetime of winters in a more rational place, 
With the characteristic independent disposition of the Pathan they 
soon learned to respect the decrees of Government after their re- 
fractory ideas had received an extinguisher: they are now a set of 
tho most willing and venturesome men Government could expect 
to have in the service. 

The ration arranyements.—Are very satisfactory, excepting a 
few items which it would be well to bring to notice for the benefit 
of those who may have to occupy Minimarg in the near future. ‘The 
Bombay bixcuits may be curtailed to one-half the supply. Ditto the 
pickles and army rations, and in lieu of which bully-beef would be 
a most welcome change, as army rations tor brea and dinner 
for six whole months become positively intulerable, producing fre- 
quent headaches and nausea to say nothing of any occasional change 
the palate requires. For lime-juice may be substituted its equiva- 
lent value of bad Commissariat rum for use on the linc. The latter 
“swop” arises from the quantity of spirits I have to carry out on 
tho line for the benefit of the native establishment, Mountain 
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sickness, coma, coughs and colds always attend a stiff climb, and 
all that I havo, in place of something better, are (inctura zinaiberis 
and essence of peppermint, with a dash of ten grains of quinine 
for a dose. 

The rest of the rations are all right, if permitted to remain so. 

Of course it is too well known that, if Government do not 
supply the necessaries for the maintenance of lite, existence in 
this benighted place is simply impossible, 

When we are cut off completely from the outer world anl 
“joined up direct,” a more acceptable gift would have been a coupie 
of newspapers in the placo of the novels which were so kindly 
given us, 

In mentioning these few changes, I very sincerely trust that 
ingratitude may not be associated with the motive. We aro grate- 
ful indeed for the tender mercies shown us in a place which has its 
nearest shop 100 miles away, and the financial ruin that must in- 
evitably follow by patronizing the said shop. We have not seen, 
mutch less tasted, fiesh meat, vegetable, or milk for 54 months. 
Bread is out of it altogether ; “ chapaties ” have become so insipid 
that we have entirely discounted their value. 

Our occupation within doors.—Is of a sedentary nature. My col- 
league and collaborator, Mr. C. J. Smith, takes his seat alongside of 
me basking near tho fire, stretches his legs on to the chimney wall, 
stares at me with unmistakable disgust, yocs into the next room 
with no fixed object, looks about him and returns only to repeat the 
operation ad tnjinitum. Whatever in his thoughtful moments is 
going on in the mental region must be of a nature which promis 
great prospects, or his faculties are being touched by the “ premoni- 
tory symptoms of incipient epileptic vertigo”! Men of stronger 
minds have probably collapsed with a shorter period of weary 
solitude, 

We have exhausted every topic which poorly educated minds 
could dissertate upon. We rausacked and laid bare the very tibres 
of which the various sciences are built. Threshed out all we 
know about ourselves, our former abilities and accomplishments 
and, through the medium of a very casual remark, have now  real- 
ized certain facts and suddenly betaken ourselves to—washing clo- 
thes, The tediousness of this particular occupation will be readily 
seen when we have first to scoop out lumps of ice and snow, ram 
them into an empty kerosine tin, melt them over a fire in the chim- 
ney, and after this process—which occupies time in proportion to 
the intensity of the heat—get what other respectable people havo 
always at their elbows and in bulk quantum sujiedt, Every we 
to which water is put takes its immediate orivin from solid blocks 
of ice and snow. According to medical belief aqua distillata” 
is productive of goitre, When resurted to fer any Iength of time 
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Mr. Smith, on hearing this alarming pieco of intelligence, hassince 
taken to personally supervising the boiling of drinking water, 
which must reach boiling point. Smith had, during autumn, got up 
afretwork machine which hitherto found a resting-place in some 
snug corner, until a week ago when the conversation turned upon 
“Dementia,” and he suddenly remembered the machine and is now 
sedulously engaged fast wearing away its working parts. 

Line Duty December 4th,—Left Minimarg on patrol duty to 
Astor. Returned 24th. 

December 28th—Interruption, Minimarg-Astor. Left Mini- 
marg at 11 hours with Smith, two linemen, and nine khalasies. The 
snow was very soft and deep, and for six miles there was a steady 
fall. Arrived at Burzil Chowki at 20-15 owing to having left 
Minimarg so late. 

Two men enlisted at Astor collapsed at the 5th mile, and 
could not proceed. 

The night was dark, and we had to keep up an occasional 
shout to indicate the whereabouts of the leaders of the party. 

Smith, while crossing a snow-bridge, tumbled into the . 
stream and, in order to keep pace with the party, held on to another 
man’s neck! Arrived at Burzil Chowki, the men deposited - 
their loads and returned to the assistance of the two men left 
behind. They reported that these men refused to attempt to move 
and asked to be left behind to die ! 

- They were secured with ropes, partly dragged and partly car- 
tied in. 

Opened camp office and worked Srinagar, Kashmir. 

29th December, 10 hours.—Wired to Divisional Superinten- 
dent :—“ Waited last five hours for lull in storm, which continued 
all last night. No signs of abatement yot. If does not clear by 
11 hours, cannot leave to day. Twenty-six inches fall.” 

At 18 hours wired again to Divisional Superintendent :— 
“Leaving for Burzil (Bzl.) Pir to-morrow at 5, weather permit- 
ting ; still snowing heavily.” : 

30th December.—Wired to Divisional Superintendent at 8- 
15:—‘ Just returned, Regret party unable proceed. Waist deep 

in snow. Fall too heavy and soft. Stiff breeze. Coercion tant- 
amount to homicide. Must start to-morrow any cost, if continues 
clear to-day.” 

The party proceeded half a mile and had to return, I then 
ordered a march for two miles without loads, in order to beat a 
track. This was done. 

31st December, 5-30.—Left for Burzil Pir. Arrived at 17-45. 

This is not atelegraph hut; The telegraph wooden cabin half way 
we have only oue and itison is a miserable apology for a place 
Tragbal, of refuge. If 2 snowstorm came on and 

H.S. 0. continued throughout the night, the 
idea of 13 men with loads and line 
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tools being cooped upin a room 8’ x 10’ is simply appalling. 
This place is called Waitor. The distance between it and Burl 
Pir is three miles ; and agood healthy three miles it is, The 
breeze here is terrific in its sweeping passage. 

It was during a temporary lull when Smith, unable to contract 
his lips into whistling shape, hummed a tuneful air, presumably as 
a sort of joyous thanksgiving. The humming abruptly ceased. Cer- 
tain sounds, which strikingly resembled inelegant language, struck 
my ears. On turning round, 1 saw a bearded head with icicles like 
jewelled pendants suspended from the chin, and a pair of hands 
frantically swaying about, just above the snow level. The truth iz 
that Smith suddenly disappeared owing to the abridgement of snow 
over a hollow, which in summer is a running stream, having given 
way, under a clumsy footfall. I have known Smith, at intervals for 
the past 18 years, and never heard him indulge in strong epithets 
such as on this occasion burst their bonds from a long-confined 
imprisonment. 

He was extricated from his humiliating position, and then 
commenced a most eloquent harangue dressed in language of firm- 
ness and determination to return to India at any cost. 

Arrived at Burzil Pir we divested ourselves ot snow and 
icicles, and proceeded to make the best of a bad prospect. 

New Year's Day.—beft Burzil Pir at 6 A.M, and arrived 
at Sirdar Koti through a heavy snowfall. The last mile partical- 
arly was very trying, and we were compelled to leave off inspect- 
ing the line and make haste to the bungalow, where we arrived 
at 16-40 with blinding snow driven into our faces by the violezt 
winds. : 

2nd January.—Reinspected line, one mile. 

Evtract from notes—* Alteration of alignment made last yeat 
2 mile, before reaching Sirdar Koti, where terminals of pest 
consist of one shackle and one insulator which apparently net 
soldered sufficiently. Piece of binding wire found near fet 
on raised mound of earth. Connection parted, leaving no ivii- 
cations of violence. Appears as though helix unravelled ite'f 
and worked off by strong gusts of contrary winds first to one sile 
of line wire and, when both ends parted, the spiral was werked 
off in opposite direction through the parting, and dropped oa 
ground, This however is only a surmise. The finding of the 
helix is due to the physiological fact that all obstacles to dn 
ing snow, like rocks, promontories, telegraph posts, ete., have at 
their base a bare spot of ground, due to the maelstromic activa of 
the breeze. Fault repaired and an extra safety joint added to pre 
vent a recurrence. 3rd January—Got Astor right at 13-15 ; otf 
ed him message, but earth would not permit of working statioD 
working through instrument, a proof that line is right.” 
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3rd January.—Left Sirdar Koti and returned to Minimarg on 
the 5th, evening. 

Sth January.—Interruption, Gurais-Minimarg. Interruption, 
Astor-Minimarg. Left with a party of six men towards Gurais. 
Smith left towards Burzil. 1 opened at Mopanon and got Mini- 
marg right. Smith had to return, being unable to proceed fur- 
ther. Pushed on to Peshwari. 

9th January.—Lelt Peshwari, arrived Kamri, opened out, got 
Minimarg right. 

10th January.—Left Kamri, arrived Zian. Opened out, got 
Minimarg and Gurais right. Received orders to return Minimarg 
as line repaired 5 miles from Gurais. 
11th January.—Left Zian. Arrived Minimarg 13th, evening. 
Extract from notes:— Hair-breadth escapes from 8 avalan- 
ches. Party swamped between Kamri and Peshwari near where 
road zig-zags upwards, There was much bad language used while 

pulling ourselves together. On my re- 


This has never been turn to Minimarg found that an avalan- 


known to occur before. In 


front of office there is an 
almost. perpendicular slope 
of about 3U feet down to 
river, For the avalanche to 
have risen up t 
reached the office vers 

shows on what an immense 
scale the avalauchcs have 
been this winter. 


H. 8, 0. 


che from the opposite hill had made its 
way into the office verandah and formed a 
heap near the servants’ quarters. The 
proverbial “ oldest inhabitant ” affirms this 
to be the severest winter in his recollection, 
breaking the record of 16 previous years. 
Arrived at Minimarg ; found Smith had 
left the previous day (12th) for Burzil. 
I got no answer either side.” 


14th January—Left Minimarg at 8 hours ; arrived Peshwari. 
15th January.—Left Peshwari for Kamri arrived evening. 
16th January—Loft Kamri, Zian evening. 

Extract from notes:—‘ At Bungla wire broken ; post snap- 


ped away at base by hugo avalanche. 


Ends of wire carried down 


to river’s edge and buried in debris.” 


or iginal ly 


Tree 2 Shack Te 


Alterations 
and repais 


break 


Post broken 
washed aw 
to rivers 


tye. 


Lost re-erected 
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If there happens to be a similar avalanche in the sama place, 
the interruption willrecur. The trees are close enouzh to per 
mit of the cable remining intact. Whether the wire spans over 
the broken post or not, the avalanche will, under any circun- 
stances, repeat its ravages. 

17th January—Repairing break at Bungla. The grouni, 
being hard frozen, stubbornly resisted the work of the pick 
axe fora long time. 

18th January.—Repairing break No. 2, halfamile beyond 
Zian, where another avalanche completely carried away a tou 
stayed post. This break is very similar to the Bungla break 
The ends of the wire were firmly imbedded in huge blocks f | 
crystal ice, like flies in amber. | 


origina ly 7 Tree with 


Four staged post 
broken Lost 


Alterations a 
span ned across > aised [2 feet 


18th January, 6 Pp. M., Lineman from Gurais arrived and 
reported “ no breaks between Gurais and Zian.” 

19th January.—Left Zian, returned Minimarg 21st, evening 
Total number of days on line, 49 with an interval of 5 days. 

The dangers on the Burzil section are principally appre 
hended from snow-storms and hurricanes. The Minimarg-Gunit 
section has avalanches, snowstorms and whole areas of solid ie 
suddenly collapsing with the weight of the party. The heighs 
at which the hills are climbable are enormous, At times, when 
crossing over the débris of avalanches with uncertain footholds 
and when with the toes only the equilibrium of a person i 
maintained on pinnacles of snow, the situation is enough to sta 
the hair of a stoic on end, FF 

On my return to Minimarg I found Smith just as I left hin 
He was singing as I camein. The tune was one whieh nobolt 


has ever heard before, Somebody of consequence has aswrte! { 
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that few people have heard the rich notes of a dying swan. Those 
who have not had the pleasure are indeed unfortunate. Smith 
indignantly declines an offer ofa free passage to Berlin ona 
visit _toa certain academy to finish his musical education. 

From the middle of January to the present time, the river 
is coated with a layer of solid ice varying in thickness from 1 
to 28 inches. On one occasion an avalanche from the off-side 
had broken through the ice and bunded the river. The water 
had sufficiently accumulated to break through the obstacle, and 
fora whole week the river was in flood, which necessitated my 
party having to keep on the hills. 

No minute inspection of the line is possible, and the only 
way to do itis to inspect wherever it is visible, and after every 
couple of miles to open out and ascertain if all's well. 

The inconveniences attending a night ata village are felt 
shortly after in the way of a creepy sensation of a very suspicious 
nature. After careful enquiry into the matter, a wholesale slaugh- 
ter of objectionable resemblances to an?maleule ensucs. 

The bungalow at Sirdar Koti is of a most uninyiting aspect 
and this is soon realised when every door and window is found to 
have been sacrificed at the altar of comfort by a preceding traveller 
or, more correctly speaking, the dak runners who do not scruple 
to cut away a whole beam to feed a fire with. 

It was at Sirdar Koti that L observed Smith did not adopt the 
usual preliminaries prior to retiring for night. After having dried 
his clothes near a bad fire, he merely slipped off his grass shoes 
and unceremoniously slipped between the blankets. After an ex- 
planation of this singular proceeding, I followed his good example. 
Poshteens, caps, hair-socks, puttecs complete, all retired together 
with Smith—all but goles and grass-shoes. The intense cold kept 
me awake the whole night, so I roused the party at 4 4. m., but found 
itwasas dark as Erebus, until 6-30, when we proceeded by twi- 

Donot think this wont Jight. A native hut, costing Rs. 15 to Rs. 
feany use. Dak runners 20, will luxuriously accommodate a store 
woukd not hesitate to burn of firewood, and accord shelter and 
Dor shut aud woul: warmth which it would be well for our 

H.8. 0. reliefs to think about. 

Dair-socks, qrass-shoes and sheepskin versus Canadian and 
Nonvcesian snow-shoes. Ordinarily the former are very much more 
preferable. It is only when the snow is too soft and the old track 
altogether obliterated that the wooden snow-shocs are used. In 
certain places which require perpendicular climbing, the Canadian 
shoes are of no utility whatever, when whole slabs of hard snow 
slip from under the feet. In such places every footstep holds the 
life of the person to whom it belongs, The foothold once lost, 
there remains a prospect of 500 yards of locomotion with a bump 
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on the rocks below. 
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This prospect in fact becomes inevitable. 


Tho Yhermometers in Junuary registered maximum 191s 


Not so low a temperature 
as I thought there would be 
at Minimarg. In Srinagar 
the minimum reading — in 
February was 5° below zero, 

HLS. 0. 


ment. 


minimum 3° below zero. 

During Felrwary maximum 28, mini- 
mum ‘5e or 5 above zero. 

These readings are registered by the 
instruments of the Meteorological Depart- 


In conclusion, I, in my own humble way, congratulate our 
Director General, in having so wisely intrusted the construction 
of the line to H. S. Olphert, Esq. : 

To have so planted the line as to avoid avalanches altogether 


is an impossibility. 


It appears like a champion game of chess between our much- 
respected ofticer and the wild ungovernable elements of nature. 

To win in toto means to carry the line on the very sum 
mits of the hills with double iron telescopic posts and gigantic 


spans of suitable steel wire. 
There appears to me to be no such thing as “ likely places” 


Wrong. The “likely pla- 
ces" are pretty well known 
and have been avoided, 
otherwise nearly the whole 
line would have been car- 
ried away, 

H.S, 0. 


50 to 80 square yards, 


zy 


for avalanches to come down. They sweep 
down anywhere, and there is nothing 
created that would stand the impetus. The 
earth for miles around vibrates with the 
awful rush of a collection of snow 8 to 18 
fect deep, with an area of 500 te S00 x 


How the line has withstood the rain of avalanches in so sin- 
gularly successful a manner is a fact which points to the in- 
genuity and far-secing tactics of the Construction Officer. 


A TRIP IN SOMALI LAND (WITH MAP). 


By Caprain WeLLbY, 18TH Hvssars. 


In the spring of 1894, it was my good fortune to collect 
sufficient enticing information to induce me to leave alone the 
hot jungles of Central India, to take no part in the race for a 
freezing nullah of the Himalayas, but to try what sport and 
pleasure the imperfectly known country of Somali Land would 
afford. 

The first question that naturally presents itself in regard to 
all shooting trips is “ How to get there,” for this knowledge is a 
sine qué non to any expedition. 

' A departure from India is made either from Bombay or 
Karachi, and thence to Aden in the boat that best suits the con- 
venience of the sportsman. He can travel by the weekly P. and 
O. from Bombay, a single fare costing somewhat under Rs. 300, or 
may choose another line, the cheapest, I belicve, being the British 
India, under Rs. 200; while from Karachi, the Messageries 
Maritimes run monthly or thereabouts for about Rs. 250. 

The only difficulty that, so early, has to be overcome is the 
transport of the cartridges, for some lines refuse to take them 
at all. 

The voyage, by the way, what a week of imprisonment it is ! 
You are confined within a small space witha fixed routine of 
daily life laid down, which has to be adheted to, and amongst 
your fellow passengers, you are lucky if perhaps you discover one 
or two who can share in the same ideas and inclirfations as your- 
self. But when your next door neighbour at dinner and at break- 
fast too, if sho is well enough to appear, continues to daily pump 
you as to where “Soimarli” Land is and about the tigers there, 
whether they have horns! itis then indeed with a keenness and 
delight indescribable that you clamber down the hugo floating 
cell into a small bobbing, rowing boat half filled with noisy, nearly 
naked Somali boys, who in a short time land you at your first stage, 
Aden. 

Thence to Berbera, the best point whence to start your 
little expedition, is roughly speaking about 140 miles, and is best 
accomplished in the Government boat, the Dalhousie, if she should 
happen to be sailing soon atter your arrival in Aden, for the boat 
plies according to circumstances between Aden, Perim, Zeylah, 
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Bulhar and Berbera. Failing that means of crossing, there re- 
main the trading steamers, either the Tuna or the Sheith 
Berkhud, one of which is sure of affording youa fairly early start, 
and is certain of landing you and your belongings, for a small sum, 
safe at Berbera, and is more than a wind-dependent dhow can 
promise. 

At Aden, where the Resident is only too willing to assist a 
sportsman with every kindness, you can put up comfortably enough 
at the Europe Hotel, kept by an obliging man named Ali who has 
lived there the whole of his life pretty nearly, since the British 
occupation of the peninsula, and knows the ways and wants of the 
Sahib log and how to preserve what goods and chattels, super- 
fluous on a shooting trip, you care to leave with him until you 
return. 

A great number of articles fulfilling requirements on board 
a P. and O, will become decidedly burdensome in Somali Land 
where one’s own personal apparel may be practically summed up 
under the following:—some khaki coats and breeches, flannel 
shirts and boots, and in regard to the latter those made of saméhar 
leather with cotton soles are preferable, while the sun-hat 
which crowns all should be as little conspicuous as possible. 

The battery should contain a shot gun with No. 8’s and 4's at 
any rate, and rifles according to taste. 

Personally I found a 12 bore rifle with Forsyth’s shells de 
feated the lion and with hardened bullets conquered the rhino, 
while a 450 or *500 express is as useful for the larger antelope 
asa sporting Martini-Henry carbine is as handy, light and 
powerful for the small ones. But for me to’ advise the sportsman 
who contemplates a visit to the country would be of no worth, 
for we all hold our own theory in regard to large and small bore 
rifles and solid or hollow bullets. 

Although a man like Selous may knock over with fair cer- 
tainty an elephant with a 450 express, loaded with a cartridge 
containing only 75 grains of powder and a long solid hardened 
bullet of 540 grains, yet personally, if I were to meet a tusker 
I should feel more certainty of possessing the ivory, if I were 
carrying a rifle with more smashing and stopping power, such as 
an 8 or even a 4 bore with 12 or 14 drams. But men like Selous 
who can aim straight to the brute’s heart, lungs, brain, or throuyh 
the channel of the ear are few and far between, and they too can 
only do it after along and observant experience has given them 
suftivient confidence in their own power. 

If I were to visit the country again and could have my 
choice of weapons, 1 should take an8 bore with a good 12 
drams of powder and a hardened bullet of 8 ounces, a 577 express 
with 6 drams and solid or hollow bullets, and a °450 sporting 
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Martini-Henry carbine. It is 100, 1 believe, a good plan, if one 
takes a large and varied battery, to have the weapons provided 
with the same kind of sight and with the same pull off, for there 
isa very feasible possibility that a pull-off varying from 3 Ibs. 
in one rifle to 10 Ibs. in another, may one day surprise and dis- 
hearten the sportsman by a premature, or late fall of the trigger, 
perhaps causing an unintentional jerk and consequently an erring 
shot, or, what is far worse, a wounded animal to roam about in 
pain till he becomes a prey for beasts or birds the following 
morning. 

Besides the different bags for one’s own cartridges, it will 
please the Somali followers to give them each a belt in which 
to stick the ammunition of the Government rifles. -In regard to 
skinning knives, they should be plentiful, and an ordinary 
butcher’s knife, which is inexpensive, will answer the purpose. A 
whetstone, too, should not be forgotten. 

To preserve skins, plenty of alum and turpentine will suffice, 
but it should be remembered that the Somali will skin but rough 
and readily, although decidedly quickly, and unless carefully watch- 
ed will at once peg out every skin to be dried and scorched up by 
the mid-day sun. 

Carbolic oil is good for the sore backs of camels and an im- 
provement upon the native medicine consisting of a poultice of 
hot wood ashes. 

Castor oil and stiff pills are good too, and readily accepted by 
the Somali followers, who, in fact, will place entire reliance upon 
the medicinal capabilities of the Sirkar to heal, cure, or mend any 
disease or external injury. Sometimes I have been asked to 
prescribe for a festering, deep, spear wound, a broken arm and 
many internal failings. 

In regard to “stores,” well, “chacun & son gout,” yet lime 
juice and tinned vegetables will not be wasted when only meat 
and milk are procurable. These stores, however, should he packed 
up into boxes with lids that can be screwed on and off, contain- 
ing provisions which are considered necessary for a fortnjght or 
more, and the box which is in daily use should have a lid with 
hinges so as to be capable of being quickly opened, packed up 
and closed again. All boxes should be of oblong shape and not 
too deep, so as to lie flat on the camel’s back and balance each 
other. 

Before starting from India for Somali Land it is necessary 
to write to the Political Resident, Somali Coast, residing at 
Aden, for permission to enter the country. This having been 

ranted, it is then the wisest plan to enter into correspondence 
feforcinad with the Resident at Berbera, informing him when 
you intend to arrive there, for how long you wish to shoot and, 
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having forwarded a cheque requisite for the occasion, say two 
thousand rupees, he will be only too pleased to collect your men 
and camels for you beforehand and to assist you in any other 
way. ‘This, of course, will save you a certain amount of time, a 
deal of bargaining in the hot sun surrounded by a still hotter 
crowd of idle Somali men and boys, for even of this sort of fun 
one can have too much. There are but few drawbacks connected 
with the bundobast ; one peculiar to the expedition which, 
whilo generally unnecessary, is still an order to be ad- 
hered to, is the procuring of rifles for an escort, the strength 
of which is determined by the Resident and may vary from 10 to 
20 men. ‘These rifles together with the ammunition, perhaps 200 
rounds per head; may be got after much trying red-tape corres- 
pondence from the arsenals in India, sometimes also from the 
arsenal at Aden. The escort consists of the men who march with, 
Joad and unload the camels, make carebas, work sometimes as 
trackers and, in fact, make themselves useful in any capacity they 
are wanted, If you are not particular as to which direction you 
work your shoot, it is best to leave this question to be decided by 
the shikarics you, engage, who without fail willtake you to ground 
known to be frequented by the animals, which you are desirous 
of shooting, for they themselves are keen to gaina good repu- 
tation, to reccive the valuable “ chit” of recommendation, and to 
be rewarded with a liberal dakshish at the end of the trip. 

When I arrived at Berbera, stubborn, pigheaded, and eager 
to traverse land untrodden and unknown by any  shikaries,1 
struck a general direction E. by 8. but from what I gather should 
certainly have secured a more varicd bag had I travelled in a 
8. W. direction to the regions of the elephant, lion and rhino- 
ceros, or the Marodi, Liba and Wheal, and what a sensible word 
Wheal is compared to our Ru... eecceeeeeeee eS 

Tavas accompanied by Malcolm of the 93rd Highlanders for 
the first four or five weeks, and we speut two or three days at 
Berbera making our landobast before starting. We had to buy 
our camels, 29 in all, and as they brought them in for us, we 
either purchased them or discarded them for being weak or other- 
wise unfitted for marching, either on account of possessing @ 
tender hump or elbows likely to rub and chafe, or what we con- 
sidered, with our small knowledge about them, to be unfitted for 
hard work by their general appearance. We procured a pot of 
tar and branded each camel on the neck with a number ; we also 
branded ourselves liberally, but with no particular number. 
These marks answered their purpose very well at first, but 
in a few days afterwards were not even visible, and the 
camels might easily have been changed for inferior ones, when 
mixed up with others, to the advantage of the man who 
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managed it and to the owner’s loss. We paid for the camels 
Rs. 35 each, on an average, and sold them on our return to 
Berbera for about Rs. 19 each. A camel with a bad back, when 
he always scems to lose condition too, will fetch next vo nothing, 
so it is a pleasanter ending toa successful trip, to present such an 
animal to one of your followers who will much appreciate it, 
instead of scraping in four or five rupees from a thrifty outsider, for 
such acamel will not bring the owner in more. Since, then, a 
eamel in good condition will fetch back again nearly its former 
value, the best plan is to buy a few extra camels at the 
outset, loading them lightly with not more than 200 lbs, and 
earefully watching and inspecting the backs of them all every 
morning and evening ; this advice we failed to carry out pro- 
perly during the first fortnight, for we trusted too much in 
our head man Mahomed Hirsi, who was not altogether fitted for 
the job and gained notoricty by consuming most of our medicine. 
An instance at this moment strikes me of an officer from India 
who arrived at Berbera while I was waiting to return inthe Sheikh 
Berkhud to Aden. He started on his trip, and insisted on 
taking two camels blessed with unsound backs, so that a few 
days afterwards he was compelled to halt and await the arrival 
of the men he had sent back to Berbera to purchase and bring 
out some more camels to him, for with them in this condition 
he found it impossible to proceed further. It is this kind of 
avoidable hindrance that in no way adds to the sport and pleasure 
of a limited shooting trip. 

The number of camels required is regulated by the namber 
of followers that accompany you, anJ this is determined principally 
by the district through which you intend to travel, also 
by the length of the time you are bound to the wilds, it being 
known that a single man must have at the lowest calculation per 
diem 1 Ib. rice, 4 lb. dates, and 2 0z. ghee, with a little sult. 
These rations should be bought at Berbera and sewn up into the 
required loads by the camel-men before starting. The price of 
rice is about Rs. 9 for 150 lbs. although inferior rice can be 
bought at a cheaper rate. Dates are Rs. 5 to 6 per _coursa 
consisting of about 120 lbs., and ghee 10 annas per pound. Besides 
this, two or three camel-loads of extra rations will be found most 
useful not only for giving away to different tribesmen and starved 
beggars sometimes met, but also for your own men who thoroughly 
enjoy, and work better upon, a little extra ghee. Several camels, 
too, are required for water, perhaps 8 or 10 or more. This may 
be carried either in barrels, holding 6 or 8 gallons, which should 
be flat-sided (not tub-like) to ride flat on the camel’s back, and, 
as they are not always to be bought at Berbera, they ‘should be 
brought oyer either from William Watson in Bombay or from 
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Aden,—or in ‘ hans’ which are country-made vessels made of grass 
or reeds and ghee; consequently the water will collect cream or, in 
other words, some portions of the fat will float about the surface 
and civea flavour. Another drawback is the liability there 
always is of their being upset, generally when water is scarce, by the 
rough and thoughtless Somali boy; they frequently, too, get 
broken, and unless one is fortunate enough to hit upon a karia or 
settlement, they remain in this useless state awaiting the handi- 
cratt of a woman to repair them, for the men themselves are unable 
to do so. 

Each camel carries 3 mats, which are bought at Berber, 
instead of a sad:le or palan, the first one being called “ Kevit” 
and softer than the two upper ones called “ Ousse.” I always telt 
a kind of inward regard for these mats when I remembered that 
they had been made by the women of the country through first 
chewing the inside bark of the Ahansa bush, squatting day after 
day, busicd with this sole occupation, and I endeavoured to 
calculate how many years it would take myself to chew enough 
for a camel mat. The loads are fastened on to these heavy 
coverings by means of rope which should be plentiful. Hatehets 
and axes, too, should be taken for building the thorn zareba at 
night time which can be speedily and effectively made by cutting 
down the thorn bushes at hand, and forming a circle of them round 
the camp, bushy parts outwards, just large enough to 
hold your men, camels, and self, taking care that the wind from 
the camels blows in the right direction. This zareba is 
necessary, when inland, to save the goods from satisfying the 
hunger of the greedy hyenas, and in some places from other 
animals, as well as from theft by strangers. Presents for the head- 
men of tribes must be taken in the shape of cloth, white American 
being preferred, cut into pieces called tobes; also coloured cloth 
called Avaélies for the larger swells who generally carry a sword 
instead of a spear, 

Thad heard mention so often made of the white tobes worn 
by the Somalis round the waist and over the shoulder, and my first 
night in Africa has helped me never to forget them. 1 happened 
to be sleeping in a room built on the roof of the Resident’s bunga- 
low at Berbera, a room chiefly remarkable for being all doors 
and windows, for it was only about 12 feet square, and boasted of 
three large folding doors and eight windows. I suddenly awoke 
during the first night with that unpleasant sensation that I was 
not alone in the room, so determining at any rate for the time 
being to give up my prior claim to the intruder, I leaped out 
of bed, fied on to the roof and wondered at the myriads of stars 
and the dead silence of the night, for, beyond the continual gentle 
splashing of the sea upon the sandy ‘coast, there was no other 
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movement or sign of life upon this desolate-looking shore to 
be heard, and I felt that I was alone with the exception of the 
person who had occupied my room. 

Suspecting therefore it must be a thief, 1 resolved at first to 
wake up the inmates below, but luckily the keen night air 
brought me to my senses and saved mea chilly ramble, for I 
exclaimed ‘it must surely be a dream,’ and thenceforth stepped 
intomy room again. But, sure as life, there I could indistinctly see 
the white tobe of a Somali in one corner of the room, and feeling 
that immediate action was the only course, I seized my boots, 
which were alongside my bed, and hurled them with full force at 
the vile disturber of repose. With a fearful yell, a white mass 
flew past me and all was still again. The following morning, this 
unwelcome visitor turned out to be the Resident’s white dug and 
not the white tobe, for they said “ poor fellow | he always sleeps in 
that room.” * 

But to continue the bandobast—a few korans should be taken 
to give away to holy men or hadjis, as they are called. Tobacco, 
which is bought in large coarse leaves, is much liked by some tribes, 
and knicknacks of sorts are admired by the women. Scales with 
weights and measures for doling out the rice, dates, and ghee will 
regulate the proper expenditure of the rations,—for the Somali 
usually will never reckon for how long the food has to last him,--and 
some huge degehies for boiling all this rice together, are required. 
Goats should be taken, if one is anxious to have fresh milk at all 
times. Ponies, too, should be taken and are useful for shikur if 
an animal is wounded, and sometimes for carrying a sick man. 
Some sportsmen, who can afford it, bring a pony over to the 
country with them. This has one great disadvantage, for food for 
a pony of this description must be carried, whereas a pony, which 
is bought at Berbera for about Rs, 120, will live alone on the grass 
like the camels, and can do well with much less water than an 
imported pony can. But it is advisable to bring an old saddle 
over, for those of the country are uncomfortable to ride in with 
their very high cantles and pommels, and, unless you take your 
shoes and stockings off, you cannot use the stirrup irons, for they 
only admit of two toes at the most. In buying camels or ponies 
the reckoning is made in dollars, one of them being considered 
equal to Rs, 2-2, yet, if you wish to obtain a dollar, you can buy 
it in the bazar for 1 rupee 14 annas. To mention every thing, 
however, would tax a much less sieve-like brain than mine ; suffice it 
to say that, when once started, the sportsman should be prepared 
for the intended number of weeks or months of a wandering life, 
to rely upon his own guns and khayila for every need and unfore- 
seen event. It may undoubtedly be classed as making a sea 
voyage by land. 
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During the actual travelling, very much money is not required, 
perhaps Rs, 500 in cash; and all money matters are easily 
manipulated by paying at the outset a cheque into the agent 
Cowasji Dinshaw at Aden, who will provide a letter of credit 
to another agent in the bazar at Berbera, The pay of Somili 
followers may be quickly summed up as stiff, and each man of the 
khayila expects about a month's pay in advance before starting. 

The pay of an ordinary camel-man is Rs. 15 per month, and 
Rs. 16 for an extra long journey. A shikari as well as a_head- 
man requires Rs. 40 a month or even more, a cook Rs. 25, and 
any other kind of billet must be remunerated in equal proportion. 
Beyond this reward for services, backshish forms a prominent 
item at tho conclusion of the trip, and will probably do so more 
each year, : 

In regard to the Somali himself, I. have often heard him 
abused and classed as not to bear comparison with the mild Hindu; 
this is probably due to his greed. Granted he is avaricious and 
very much so, it is nevertheless highly probable that we ourselves 
should have shown tho same mark in out characters if we bad 
undergone the same conditions of life, namely,—after living as si- 
yvages whose weulth was alone counted by the number of their 
camels, obtained by making raids at risk of loss of limb or life,—to 
find strangers suddenly landing one day and penetrating into the 
country with a wonderful and strange paraphernalia, capable, teo, 
of buying up any number of camels they may think fit. Of course, 
we should have done our utmost to get from these foreigners, of ap- 
parent boundless wealth, as much reward as we could, especially 
after having served them loyally with pluck, keenness and willing- 
ness. After all, his greatest fault, avarice, is somewhat drowned in 
many of his other excellent qualities, for the Somali is a keen 
sportsman, a racdy helper, very often one to stand by you, and 
scrupulously honest fora savage; in consequence he must be treat- 
ed and considered as such, and not as one who has been enlightened 
by tho forward march of civilization and the latest improvements. 
His character, from his wild and uncertain life, is changeable in 
mood to a degree, for at one moment he is cheerful and happy be 
yond description, and thoroughly gloomy and despondent the nest. 
I well remember seeing two of my men one day, one being 3 
Dolbahanta and the other a Kabr Toljoala, who had been wrang 
ling over a very trifling matter concerning an axe, go at one an 
other and tear and fight just like two wild animals. 

Fearing worse results, [ had them separated and tied to iwo 
opposite trees, where they at once became sad and melan- 
choly, but, on their release, they appeared to have forgotten 
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their former conduct and were as merry as sand boys in tho 
exuberance of their spirits, Personally, 1 should never want 
a better lot of fellows on the whole, than those who accompanied 
me on my trip, and the best men were those who had never been 
outside the limits of their own land, not even to make the short 
voyage to Aden. There it is possible to pick up as sharp a 
scoundrel as any one could wish, 

It is advantageous to have one or two men from Aden, who 
have picked up sutlicient Hindustani for ordinary purposes, and 
sometimes a smattering of English; this is a far better plan 
than to bring any servant from India, however useful he may be 
and anxious to accompany his master wherever master gocs. 
Whether he be a shihari, Ahidmatgar or bearer, the chances are 
that he will have a very poor time of it in Somali Land, for he 
will be despised and looked down upon as a very inferior being 
to the Somali people themselves, and will be treated, too, as such. 

Therefore, leave the faithful Abdul to vegetate in the bazar 
and to look after your dogs, for if you bring any with you they 
will, in the majority of cases, never return again. 

There are two ways of travelling, according to choice, either 
by making one long march a day or by substituting for this two 
short ones. Tho latter I found to be preferable, and managed it 
somewhat after the following method. The first march of the 
day was commenced before daybreak, and, while the camels plod- 
ded along some 24 miles per hour with one man leading three or 
four of them strung together, while others marched in front or on 
either side, we used to diverge cither to the right or left in search 
of vame and seldom returned empty tothe first halting stage, 
which was some spot chosen almost exclusively for its affording 
green food for the camels, and, if possible, water and a shady 
tree. The lack of water may be considered as the greatest draw- 
back to the country, yet this to a certain extent may be overcome 
by carrying it in barrels, in sufficient quantities for drinking 

urposes for two or three wecks. In an ordinary shooting trip 
It is highly probable that one will not march for more than 10 
days without coming across a new supply of water, but the 
fresh supply may be of an inferior kind. I believe, in spite of 
the colour, there is little to be feared from some of the water likely 
to be met with, particularly that of a brown or reddish colour, 
when this has been cleansed by taking a little alum in the hand- 
kerchief and turning it round and round in the water until it 
is dissolved, and the dirt is at the bottom of the bucket. After 
filtering and boiling, I don’t think there is any danger in drinking 
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the green or any other colored water out there. For a man who 
is particular or careful of himself, forty gallons or about two 
camel loads can be carried with no trouble with a little more 
expense, and suflicient, perhaps, to quench the thirst of 
one person for a whole month. The Somali follower hin- 
self can manage with about a pint a day, but he does not 
like to be thus curtailed and will work more cheerfully on a more 
liberal allowance, for he thoroughly enjoys his pot of water at 
the end of a long day as he sips itin his own time, as_thongh it 

—were some beverage of a more agreeable taste. Camels can 
go fora fortnight without water. Ponies, too, which some of 
the tribes possess in great numbers, will go a week easily 
without water, that is, when they have some good green grass to 
graze upon. This likewise applies to their numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats. 

At about 10 or 11 o’clock, we used to make the midday halt 
which lasted till about 2 o’clock. This is an enjoyable and 
convenient time to take your breakfast, especially after a good- 
morning’s work ; you find your chair, table and water, which 
has become cold in the stone comja, all ready for yoa 
under some shady spot, your Afaflu having generally finish- 
ed the march first. During that time the camels are unloaded 
and free to graze around and enjoy the midday rest. Soon 
after 1 o'clock, the couple of men, who watch over the camels, 
receive a shout to collect and drive them in to be reloaded for 
the second march. This is accomplished before the sun sets, at 
which time the camels are again relieved of their burdens 
and once more let loose to pick up whatever green food they 
can find, till darkness at length closing in’ reminds the 
man on watch over them that the time hes arrived to 
drive them into the new zareba, which has been made as soon 
asa suitable place has been fixed upon for spending the night. 
During this period, namely from the time the halt is made umil 
darkness scts in, those men who are not employed cutting thorn 
branches for the zareba or guarding the grazing camels, are 
cleaning the rifles and skins of animals shot during the day, 
preparing the rice for the evening meal, weighing out the allotted 
portions of dates and qhee, and all busy with the other multitarieus 
little duties that are always incident at the cnd of a wood d 
marching and shooting. While Sirkar himself finds some 
faction in discarding boots and clothes, and would find sti!l more 
if the supply of water were not quite so limited. Then, after you 
have enjoyed your supper cousisting perhaps of a stew, the pre 
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duce of your own gun, which you consequently call tender 
and juicy, you rest calmly with a mind more than contented, 
feeling at peace with all mankind, and quietly puff at your friend- 
ly pipe in absolute freedom, recalling to mind again every little 
exciting incident of theday with only one eager wish to be start- 
ing off again on the morrow, All this, too, under a clear sky spark- 
Jing with a multitude of bright stars, with a temperature only to 
be described as perfect. It is then on some nights you hear your 
followers in pure childish delight dancing and clapping their hands, 
alternating with a few deep musical notes sung in concord around 
a blazing fire ; till at length you discover that your eyes are clos- 
ing, a sign to seek your welcome bed. 

You are aroused again after sound sleep by the noise of 
men praying together as they stand in rows behind a leader,— 
who in my Ahasila happened to be a hadji or priest,—facing in the 
direction of Mecca, or what they consider to be so. To load the 
camels again is only tho work of half an hour, and you find you 
have commenced your day’s march once more rather ahead of the 
rising sun. 

For nearly the first fortnight of our travelling, we passed 
throughcountry for the most part dry and stony, such as some might 
call uninteresting and depressing, but one cannot expect to find 
everywhere in a water-lacking country those thick jungles with 
dense undergrowth which are generally associated with plains 
shooting. Yet in regard to the game of the country, - I believe 
wherever the sportsman may choose his line, he will firstly come 
in contact with the Gazelle Spekei, called Dehvo by the Somalis. 
He strikes one at first as bearing some resemblance to the Indian, 
chinkava. He is gifted with a loose pouch of skin on the 
upper surface of the nose, and hence he is frequently called 
Gazelle Nasu. Those, however, found near the coast are 
of a somewhat different species, tor they possess straight horns and 
are not ornamented with the loose skin on the nose. The female 
resembles the male, whose horns run to about 11 inches in length, 
On one afternoon Lhit one of these Dhero in the hind leg, yet he 
was able to make off at a good speed. After pursuing him for 
some time, I was surprised and relieved to find that he had been 
headed by a fox who was chasing him in a circle in and out 
amongst the bushes, no doubt with the intention of exhausting the 
poor Dhero which would eventually lie down and become an easy 
prey. This Jatter he very quickly became for me, whilst the fox 

. slunk away to seek for food elsewhere. 

On every plateau, not far from the coast, will be found 
Semmering’s Gazelle or “ Awal.” It is very common 
and is found in hords numbering over a- hundred. It 
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and this advice is probably true for two reasons. Firstly, the 
Somali himself will make sure, by throwing a stone or two, that the 
beastis incapable of rising and doing mise chief before he is “ balal- 
Inf ; “and secondly—on one oceasion, after killing one of these 
animals outrieht and after Aalal had been done, and the skin had 
leen removed from nearly the whole of the bedy, ho deliberately 
nised his head and looked round at us, as much as to ask what we 
were up to 3 this caused a general dropping of skinning knives and 
astampedy ‘of shikaries with the usual amount of merriment after- 


Another gazelle frequently met is Waller’s gazelle called 
Gerenook, They are noticeable for their long neck and upper lip, 
Lat not easy to see, for they are very shy. One used all of a sud- 
den to perceive an outstretched neck and head turned towards one, 
and the next moment it would disappear again, They feed upon the 
buses, stretching forth their long necks to nibble the leaves. They - 
are generally found separately or in herds of half adozen, having 
slender legs white inside, and slender horns, not so stout as the 
ehieal, 15 inches long. 

Atter finding a  gerenook and failing to get in a shot, it is well 

orth while visiting the same spot later on during the d: ay, for as 
arate it will have returned. I found that only two of my men 
would eat the flesh of these animals, but personally I thought their 
fish as good as that of any other gazelle, 

About the L/oud district I came upon Swayne’s Fharteberste in 
the midst of large herd of Atal. They are distinguished by the 
dirk markings on the face, and in some places are easy to shoot. 
Wien the ‘y are more hushyar, a shot may be got by stalking 
them with a camel, and, when within proper range, drop ping 
down on one Enea while the Somali continues to lead on the 
amel, 

In the neighbourhood of Kerrit, about 150 miles S by E of 
Berbera, I shot some of the very beautiful Gazelle Clarkei, called 
Jip Tee, remarkable for their graceful neck and head, with 
seudor horns turning upwards and inwards, 11 inehes long. The 
females have no Horne? Their bodies Sin levs are denier , and 
when they scamper off, for they are very shy, they turn up their 
long thin tails ina marvellous w ay. We kept one of these young 
Guelles in captivity, and he becaine ver ‘y tame and companionable 
retusing any tood except from the spoon, ti!l, later on, one had only 
to show one to the little eh: ap when he would go ‘almost frantic 
with delight, jumping up like a dog and resting r his forelegs on 
one’s knee.’ He died at Berbera, 

ln some of the hills a short distanco south of Berbera, 
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and this advice is probably true for two reasons. Firstly, the 
Somali himself will make sure, by throwing a stone or two, that the 
beastis ineapable of rising and doing mischief betore he is “ halal- 
led 5“ and secondly—on one oceasion, after killing one of these 
animals outright and after Aula had been done, and the skin had 
tern removed from nearly the whole of the bedy, ho deliberately 
rived his head and looked round at us, as much as to ask what we 
wero up tos this caused a general dropping of skinning knives and 
Astaupedy of shékaries with the usual amount of merriment after= 
Warls, 

Another gazelle frequently met is Waller’s gazelle called 
Gewok, They are noticeable for their long neck and upper lip, 
but not easy to seo, for they are very shy. One used all of a sud- 
den to perceive an outstretched neck and head turned towards one, 
andthe next moment it would disappear again, They feed upon the 
bushes, stretching forth their long necks to nibble the leaves. They 
ore generally found separately or in herds of half adozen, having 
slender logs white inside, and slender horns, not so stout as the 
ell, 15 inches long, 

Atter finding a gerenook and failing to get in a shot, it is well 
worth while visiting the same spot later on during the dav, for as 
arule it will have returned. I found that only two of my men 
would eat the flesh of these animals, but personally [ thought their 
fesh as good as that of any other gazelle. 

Aliout the Lica district T came upon Swayne’s FTartebeeste in 
the midst of largo herd of Atal. They are distinguished by the 
dark markings on the face, and in some places are easy to “shoot. 
Wien they are more hushyar, a shot may be got by stalking 
tem witha camel, and, when within proper range, dropping 
dewn on one knee, while the Somali continues to lead on the 
camel, 

In the neighbourhood of Kerrit, ahont 150 miles 8 by E of 
Berbera, I shot some of the very beautiful Gazelle Clarkei, called 
Irp Tac, remarkable for their graceful neck and head, with 
theuder horns turning upwards and inwards, 11 inches long. Tho 
les have no horns. Their. bodies and legs are slender, and 
when they scamper off, for they are very shy, they turn up their 
Ins thin tails in a marvellous way. We kept one of these young 
@uvelles in captivity, and he became very tame and companionable 
Teusiug any food except from the spoon, till, liter on, one had only 
to show one to the little chap when he would go almost frantic 
with delight, jumping up like a dog and resting his forelegs on 
one’s knee, He died at Berbera, 

ln some of the hills a short distanco south of Berbera, 
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is stoutly built and of a fawn colour with a white rump, 
breast, belly and tail, and with large ears. It stands about 
2 fect 6 inches with stoutly-built horns, thicker in the male 
than the female, and 18 or 19 inches long. It is easy to shwot, 
and very often, after the first shot, retiros a short distance, 
stops, and gives the stalkera second chance, {n the early morning 
I have found young ones in the open plain lying down, while the 
Bee a few hundred yards off feeding onthe dewy grass have 

ecn ignorant of my approach until, by suddenly surprising and 
pouncing upon the dreaming little ones, I have caused their as- 
tunished cries to bring the elder ones trotting up to the rescue 
and perhaps to fall victims to my cruelty. 

The sand antclope, Dik Dik, is met nearly everywhere, called 
Sagaro, They mostly run about in pairs and atiurd good fun for 
the shot gun. 

They vary in grey and chestnut colour, in different localities, 
and have little horns or spikes about 3 inches long. I have kept 
the young of these on milk but only with uncertain success. [ 
have scen men of the Habr Garhajis tribe knock these Dik Dik 
over by throwing a smal! club of hard wood at them. 

In most, places the oryx is met, and, whenever a few 
bushes help the craft of the stalker, there is little difficulty in 
shooting practically as many as | are required. They are 
found separately or in herds upto forty and fitty, and it is only 
a well trained eye that can discover which are the males, whow 
horns are but a little bit stouter, though not longer, than those of 
the female. A single animal is easier to shoot than one out of a 
large herd; the more there are in a herd the more difficult be 
comes the stalk, for they are scattered over a large piece of ground, 
making it no easy job to escape detection, when stalking. for 
the whole herd immediately take alarm a3 soon as one of their 
number has done so. 

They are of a greyish-roan colour with a black and white 
face and a longish tail ending in a black tuft. The straight horns 
well thrown back, are sometimes 40 inches in length and have, 
consequently been used by the Somali as a weapon of war. Their 
skin too is valuable, for that portion over the withers, on account 
of its immense thickness, forms a shield sufficiently hard to withstand 
the thrust of a spear or the penctration of an arrow, and can also 
be shaped, polished, and used as a tep of a table. The remainder 
of the hide is cut up into strips, and the meat is by no means 
wasted, for the Somalis are very fond of it and eat enormous 
quantities ; their capacity may be imagined when it is known 
that two of them can devour a whole sheep in one night. I have 
been told that a*wounded oryx should be approached cautiously, 
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and this advice is probably true for two reasons. Firstly, the 
Somali himself will make sure, by throwing a stone or two, that the 
beast is incapable of rising and doing mischief before he is “ halal- 
led ; ” and secondly—on one occasion, after killing one of these 
animals outright and after Aalal had been done, and the skin had 
been removed from nearly the whole of the bidy, he deliberately 
raised his head and looked round at us, as much as to ask what we 
were up to; this caused a general dropping of skinning knives and 
astampede of shékaries with the usual amount of merriment aftor- 
wards. 

Another gazelle frequently met is Waller's gazelle called 
Gerenook. They are noticeable for their long neck and upper lip, 
but not easy to see, for they are very shy. One used all of a sud- 
den to perceive an outstretched neck and head turned towards one, 
and the next moment it would disappear again. They feed upon the 
bushes, stretching forth their long necks to nibble the leaves. They 
are generally found separately or in herds of half adozen, having 
slender legs white inside, and slender horns, not so stout as the 
Awal, 15 inches long. 

After finding a gerenook and failing to get in a shot, it is well 
worth while visiting the same spot later on during the day, for as 
a rule it will have returned. I found that only two of my men 
would eat the flesh of these animals, but personally I thought their 
flesh as good as that of any other gazelle. 

About the Z/aud district I came upon Swayne’s Hurtebceste in 
the midst of large herd of Awal. They are distinguished by the 
dark markings on the face, and in some places are easy to shoot. 
When they are more Aushyar, a shot may be got by stalking 
them with a camel, and, when within proper range, dropping 
down on one knee, while the Somali continues to lead on tho 
camel, 

In the neighbourhood of Kerrit, about 150 miles S by E of 
Berbera, I shot some of the very beautiful Gazelle Clarkei, called 
Dip Tae, remarkable for their graceful neck and head, with 
slender horns turning upwards and inwards, 11 inches long. The 
females have no horns. Their bodies and legs are slender, and 
when they scamper off, for they are very shy, they turn up their 
long thin tails in a marvellous way. We kept one of these young 
gazelles in captivity, and he became very tame and companionable 
refusing any food except from the spoon, till, later on, one had only 
to show one to the little chap when he would go almost frantic 
with delight, jumping up like a dog and resting his forelegs on 
one’s knee, He died at Berbera, 

In some of the hills a short distance south of Berbera, 
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and in some, 60 or 70 miles eastwards, the great Koodvo is met, 
possessing fine horns 40 inches long, resembling somewhat thow 
of the Markhor, His body is of an iron grey with three white 
stripes down the sides and one across the quarters. I have seen 
them in herds containing 6 or 8 females and one male, and one has 
to follow much the same tactics as one would to shoot a sambhur, 
Amongst the bushes, at the foot of the hills, the lesser koodoo is 
found, and I have met with them a little north of Daror, 
He is a beautiful animal and is generally found feeding upon the 
bushes, separately or in very small herds, and makes a kind of 
bark when disturbed. His body is ofa bluish grey, with four- 
teen white stripes down it. His horns are spiral and nearly 2 feet 
long. Throughout the hills wherever there are stony barren places, 
the Klipspringer, called Alakud, is always found and easily shot. 
He stands conspicuous upon an outstanding rock, and, unless the 
sportsman wants to take advantage of this beautiful shot, he 
finally makes a sneeze and is off and away. He has little sharp 
horns about 4 inches long, while the size of his body and his coarse 
haired coat remind one very much of the musk deer of the 
Himalayas. 

Besides these antelope already mentioned, there are some 
less interesting animals ‘which are, as a rule, met with every- 
where, namely the wild ass, the wart hog, the spotted hyena 
Waraba, which is supposed to be hermaphrodite, and the striped 
hyena Lidder which differs from the former in that he is harm- 
less. For the shot gun, the large and small bustard, the jungle 
fowl, sand grouse, guinca fowl and the small skinny hares, afford 
excellent sport. 

Of those animals which can be classed as dangerous, the 
panther Sheybeyl may be met with at any time. I remember, 
while returning one evening to camp, having shot a gerenook 
so inaccurately as to break one of his hind legs, I was running 
after him as hard as I could, in fear he might escape, for the sua 
was beginning to set, when, all of a sudden, I was surprised to see a 
panther following at a short distance behind him, no doubt eager 
and confident of easily securing a plentiful supper. He must 
however, have viewed me at the some moment, inasmuch as he 
immediately disappeared from my sight ; shortly afterwards, not 
wishing to fire and frighten the panther, I was succesful with theaid 
of my two shikaris in catching the gerenook by the horns and 
cutting his throat. It was growing dark as I sat down ten yards 
away from the dead body behind a small bush, to await the return 
of the panther. In a very short time, a number of jackals put in aa 
appearance and settled down to their meal, when I saw stealing to- 
wards them in the uncertain light, what struck me at first as the ob- 
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ject of my plan; but, on its approaching closer, I discovered it to be 
a huge striped hyena which for a moraent stood quietly over the un- 
conscious jackals and then apparently remarked, “clear aside you 
cheeky young whippersnappers ;” and while they scattered away 
in all directions he seized the whole body of the dead gerenook in 
his jaws and quietly trotted off with his easily obtained loot, and I 
went off disappointed to my zareba. Although this beast thus 
deprived me of the chance of potting the panther, nevertheless he 
affurded me the satisfaction of viewing at close quarters some 
of the interesting night work that is carried on by these wild and 
cowardly animals, and also of corroborating the truth about the 
wonderful power of jaw for which the hyena is so renowned. 

The Aeacerts is met, not, as is generally supposed, in the 
regions of rivers and swampy ground, but twenty miles and more 
away from any water atall, feeding upon the grass most suited 
to his taste. A rhinoceros, which I shot, was five and twenty miles 
away from Daror where there happened to be a small pool of water, 
by reason of some recent rain, and I have seen signs of these 
animals still further away from water in an easterly direction from 
Daror. However, they were scarce in these parts, but natives in- 
formed me that westwards they, as well as elephants and lions, 
were plentiful enough. 

An account of the chase I enjoyed after a rhinoceros may be 
interesting in some measure, as illustrating the ways of the natives. 
I was encamped some 30 miles or so north west of Daror, 
shifting about in the hopes of finding a rhino, when on the evening 
of my arrival some Midyans paid a visit to my zareba. These 
Midgans, who live chiefly by hunting, are a kind of outcast 
tribe and are much looked down upon and despised by the rest of 
the Somalis. Knowing that they always passed a wild life in the 
jungles, I enquired of them through my head-man if they ever came 
across Wheal. To this they replied that they knew where to find 
them sometimes, and would let me know when they did como 
across one; they concluded by asking meto give them some matches. 
Of course I gave them some boxes of suiphurs, but much to the 
astonishment of my own men who were against my doing so ; 
they laughéd and said that I should never see the Midgans again 
and that they had only promised to bring in khubler of the wheal 
in order te get the matches out of me. However, I knew in what 
small estimation these outcast Midgans were held by my own men, 
so kept silence, at the same time fecling pretty confident that they 
would not altogether forget their promise ; and this turned out to be 
the case. Two days afterwards, although my camp had been 
shifted,on returning to my zareba about midday, { saw the Midgans, 
to whom I had given the matches, standing outside, while tho 
ponies upon which they had ridden in were grazing close by. They 
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were telling my men, who were left behind, that they knew where 
a wheal was living some 10 or 12 miles away, and that, if I 
would go out at once, they would show it to me. Now al- 
though, asa rule, it is a good plan to follow the advice of 
native shikaries in a@ country unknown to oneself, in this 
ease it struck me as worth while to make an exception. My 
shikaries expressed their entire disbelief in the Midgans’ story and 
were most unwilling to start. However, the discussion ended in 
their setting out with minds sullen and unwilling, Nur, and Eb 
rahim together with five Midgans and myself. -It was pleasant 
and enjoyable to a degree to be galloping along, for there was no 
time to lose, over open plains through bush and grass, after having 
been on foot so much, I was glad to be off, too, and anxious to 
convince my men of their mistake ,and that they should not al- 
together disregard the words of these Midgans. Yet it was not 
to be all plain sailing, for twice en route, when pushing along in 
full swing, following each other in one line, the cavaleade suddenly 
stopped as though by instinct, when more words and argumenis 
were held forth by my shikaries, in whose minds the doubt of 
meeting with success appeared to increase. At last, when 
the ponies had gone as far as was good for them, we espied 
standing in the top branches of a tree a nude Midgan who 
was supposed to be watching the rhino, and in truth it was 
only a supposition for there was no animal in sight. At the foot 
of this tree there were more Midgans, and with them a pack 
of.10 dogs with which they hunt down the Oryx and other 
gazelles for their meat. 

After more persuasion and a certain amount of wrangling, we left 
the ponies, dogs, and the remainder of the men by the tree, whie 
Nar and Ebrahim, two Midgans and myself started off on fuot to try 
and discover the whereabouts of the rhino. The further we pro- 
ceeded, the fainter grew our hopes; one of us climbed each tree 
or red ant-hill we came upon, in order to obtain a more exten-iva 
view of the surrounding country, but every time without result. We 
had at Jast determined to return, and were sitting with scarcely 
aoom for all on the top of an ant hill, a silent monument of despair 
Ind gloominess, when the disbelieving Nur starts so suddenly that 
r, who am nest to him, perforce roll to the bottom. But he has 
reason to start, for he has, while despondently gazing ahead, spuited 
the rhino quietly enjoying its afternoon meal amidst the gress 
We are at once all alert and, perhaps, with unnecessary caution 
ereep a long way round so as to get the wind in our favour bet.’ 
attempting to approach any nearer. At length, after crawlicy 
along I rise from all fours, and discover the wieal which is qnive 
unconscious of our vicinity and only 30 vards off; without difficulty 
I place the hardened lead behind his right shoulder, but he trot 
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eff nevertheless, no doubt to die that same evening, we run- 
ning hard barely keep him in view. My heavy 12 bore appears 
tome to grow heavier and heavier every minute till, unable 
to continue the pursuit any further, I hand my ritle to Nur, 
and point in the direction cf the fleeing Wheal. Now, it appear- 
ed that the nudo Midgan, above mentioned, had watched the 
course of events, for one of his friends very soon comes cantering 
up to me on his pony. He and I quickly change places, and 
galloping off 1 soon come upon the recumbent body of the exhaust- 
ed Ebrahim, who quickly jumps up on the pony’s back behind me. 
Shortly afterwards we find Nur ata standstill, leaning against a 
tree, but he hands Ebrahim the rifle; so, with this in one hand and 
with his other arm round my waist, we continue the gallop and view 
the rhino ahead still at the trot. Wecan see he is going slower 
and that we are getting nearer, and nearer, and as the pony suddenly 
dodges a thorn bnsh he nearly loses his load at the same time. 
At length we arrive alongside him, and hurriedly scrambling off the 
pony I take the rifle, which is already at full cock, from Ebrahim 
and at a few yards distance, plant a second bullet in the fatal 
spot, whereupon the great brute can only totter a few yards before 
he heavily falls dead upon his side. Soon all are assembled around, 
the ponderous carcass, the tail of which we cut off asa sign of 
triumph, for there is no time to do more, as darkness will very shortly 
be upon us; so, leaving the body as it is till the following morning, 
we are once more galloping homewards in single file. There aye 
no more halts this time for arvuments ; all are full of mirth and 
make the still night ring with song and shout all the way. As 
we approach the zareba, those left behind are drawn up in line 
outside and present arms; for the head man, of Aden education, 
has taught them this, The merriment that evening was immense, es- 
pecially as in the morning of that day I had slain a lion, 
and I felt that if T needed a quict night it would never do to kill 
any moro animals. My back, too, was aching somewhat, from 
the repeated good-will slaps which had been bestowed upon 
me all round. Success in shitar the Somali assuredly loves, 
while at the reverse he shows his dislike by a very sullen and 
gloomy frame of mind and is then best left alone. Surely they 
are infantile. 

Early the following morning we walked out to the spot where 
the rhino fell, shooting some Arcal on the way; we cut up the 
hide, a process requiring hard work and sharp knives, into pieces 
varying from one to two fect square, and placed them upon the 
camel we had brought with us, hanging them in all directions as 
one would decorate a Christmas tree. Afterwards I divided the 
pieces of hide amongst the men, who make the much coveted shield 
out of it, a foot or so in diameter, 
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In regard to the lions, or libah, of the country, they are 
nearly always to be found at no great distance from the kuréas or 
settlements of the different tribes, and are hardly ever met with in 
desert places away from the flocks and herds, the property of 
mankind. This is natural, for the Ubah finds it an easier 
job to steal a sheep or camel than to stalk and capture the more 
watchful antelope, gifted as it is with a greater instinct of 
danger. Neither is the lilah dependent upon water for his daily 
existence, for he can go, according to the Somalis, for months with. 
out it. Perhaps the blood of his booty, or the early morning 
dew, suffices. One method of shooting them,—and decidedly 
the most Rajahlike form but one which deprives the sports 
man of a portion of his daytime, for he cannot work both night 
and day,—is to make a zareba and watch at night-time inside it 
while a bait, a donkey for choice, is tied up close by, to 
lure the Uebah in front of the zareba to be shot down. The 
zareba is made of very thick thorn bushes, perhaps 10 feet high, 
so that no animal can leap over or penetrate it, a small hole being 
left for the muzzle of the rifle, which is only 3 or 4 yards from the 
poor donkey. You enter this zareba by a small opening which is 
securely fastened again by men outside who then retire, and, as you 
wait at nightfall inside this little thorn fort, you hear sooner or 
later the pat-pat pat-pat of his soft tread as the lion approaches 
and creeps round the zareba only two feet from your head, which, 
fer all that, is as safe as in your own bungalow, protected as it is by 
the thick thorn partition. As he comes opposite the muzzle cf your 
rifle, you merely pull the trigger; for a few moments you can- 
not see very much by reason of the hanging smoke, then perbaps 
your excitement is appeased a few minutes later by the sight ef a 
dead lion or a dead donkey. When, after returning late to camp, 
se awake the following morning, the freshness and consequent 

ight-heartedness which add so much to the pleasure when starting 
forth on another day’s sport, are absent. 

This depressing night work I have tried, and can compare it 
but unfavourably with the more interesting and exciting work of 
tracking by day. You rise at early dawn, and possibly even just 
outside your own zareba,—but sometimes not until after some hours 
of search, and sometimes not at all,—you discover the fresh tracks 
of alion. By fresh tracks are meant those made during the previous 
night; these in your own opinion are always unusually large, and 
you say “ By Jove, he must be a big fellow with a fine black mane,” 
and, with that impression upon your mind, you commence the track 
with a real object in view. Taking 3 or 4 men with you as track 
ers, you find it easy enough work over the soft sand, but where 
the ground is harder and the grass has grown thick and close, the 
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powers of the ablest trackers are tried to the utmost. While 
advancing in single file, the man in front, who is following the 
tracks, will suddenly givea sign, by snapping his thumb and finger 
together, that he is at fault ; then one of those in rear will at once 
start out to the right and another to the left and, by making circles, 
almost invariably in a short time hit off the track again. Thus you 
progress sometimes quickly, at other times only after much arduous 
search and doubt. You can generally guess when you are likely 
to be near the lébah by his pugs which show when he has begun 
to walk slowly, for he generally does so, before he decides upon a 
spot beneath a tree or a thicket wherein to lay up for the day, after 
the prowl by night. At the end of an hour or 50, or it may be after 
6 or 7 hours, you at length come upon the object of your search. It 
is however, as a rule, of but little use to continue the track after 1 
o'clock, for about that time the lbah has slept off the results of 
his gorge over night, and is once more about to start off in search 
of food; in consequence he is too much on the alert to allow of 
anyone coming up with him. To tell a man how to shoot a lion 
when it has been discovered, would be as difilcult as to advise 
a man what to do if his house were on fire, for it entirely depends 
upon the circumstances. 

On one occasion, I finally came upon a fine-maned lion lying 
down fast asleep on his side. Slipping off my shoes, I quietly 
walked up on tiptoe to within five yards of him and shot him in 
the spine, and, as he awoke and tried to recover himself, I fired the 
second barrel into his shoulder. On another day, a native came to 
me saying that a libah had stolen a sheep two or three nights in 
succession from his zareba ; he asked if I would go and slay the 
brute, for he said he could show us the recent tracks where the 
libah had entered the zareba and departed with his loot. Thereupon 
we set out and soon enough saw where he had carried off a sheep, 
and also the spot where he had devoured it; continuing the 
track, we at last became convinced by tho slow way in which he 
had been evidently twisting and turning round about the thicket 
of high grass, that he had been looking for a thicket that suited 
him best for repose; as we came to this conclusion our keenness 
and excitement increased the more. Each thicket we carefully 
peeped into, each feeling convinced in his own mind that the libah 
must be near at hand in one of them. After turning again for at 
least the twentieth time, we suddenly came upon him quite close at 
hand, curled up in one of the grassy thickets ; the sand, the grass 
and the lion all of one colour helping to deceive the eyesight of the 
trackers. Fearing an’ uncurl’ from one so close at hand, I fired, no 
doubt too hastily, into the hind quarters which at that moment I 
took to be his shoulder and head. He answered with a low growl 
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and quickly slunk off. We found him again shortly afterwards 
fifty yards away; for he had divulged his whereabouts by his wrath- 
ful growling, his grand head alone visible above the high light 
coloured grass in which he was standing. Although I had no de- 
sire to come within so short a range of him in his present state. 
knew that it would be folly to retire, so fired at him again only 
hitting him, as we afterwards discovered, in the foreleg; but it is not 
an easy feat to aim at and strike the fatal spot when you cannot see 
it. At the shot, out he bounded with a roar, his head with brist- 
ling mane erect, a very picture of grand wrath and royal strength; 
again he quickly vanished from our sight, nor did he make it 
known tous by his angry tongue whither he had gone. Again, in 
dismay, we climbed each tree and anthill to try and discover where 
he was, but all without success. At length we arranged that, 
while two men kept a good look-out from the highest tree we 
could find, Nur and Musa, the two sh/haries and myself. should 
follow up the lébah and try to track him by the blood. This we 
did in breathless silence, slowly and anxiously alert with realy 
rifles. We had only tracked for a little distance, when all in an 
instant Musa excitedly pulled me from behind; at the same 
time Isaw quite close in front of me the lion’s head. How and 
whence he had thus appeared I could not tell, but bang ! bang ! went 
my rifle and Nur’s went bang ! bung ! too ; no aim was taken, the 
thing was the work of a moment and, when the smoke cleared away, 
we saw at our fect a tine black-maned lion, dead. Two bullets 
luckily had entered his shoulder and one his head, while the fourth 
had severed his windpipe. As my shékaries set to work with 
a will to skin this fine fellow, I watched as I lay on my _ back, 
huge carrion birds, which from high aloft and far away were 
swooping down and circling around ready for their meal. Be 
sides the skin, we took what little fat there is, for making hee. 

On successful occasions of this kind, the tramp back to the 
zareba is much enlivened by the joyous singing of the men, who join- 
ing arm in arm shout aloud in chorus the whole way, redoubling 
their efforts when within hearing distance of those left behind who 
answer in return; while some, more childish, throw themselves 
about and growl in imitation of the léilah. On the evening 
that the Jion was killed, the native whose sheep had been 
stolen by it, came up to me demanding backshish ; he said it 
was through the sacrifice of his sheep that I had been able to obtain 
the Libah, and he refused to be in the slightest degree satisfied with 
the consolation that I had saved the rest of his Hock from disaster. 
A striking instance indeed of Somali avarice! On another day. I 
found a certain Somali ina karia, who had been mauled the pre- 
vious night by a lion Which had invaded his zareba in the 
darkness and seized him by the leg and arm. So, leaying some 
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lint and vaseline with the poor fellow, we started off tracking and 
in about two hours time quite unexpectedly saw a little way in 
front of us three lions, two of which I believe were females, which 
at once got up and begin to move off ; on chancing a hasty 
shot at them, another lion aroused by the noise sprang up only a 
few yards away on my left, having been hidden from viow by a 
small dense bush. As he retreated into some grass behind me, I 
fired the second barrel at him, then, doubling back, sprang on to an 
ant-hill, some four feet high, and saw him standing up in the grass 
quite still, looking dangerous. 

Reloading quickly, I fired and hit him in the right side ; 
he at once replied by springing towards me but fell dead from the 
second barrel, at the foot of my ant-hill, shot though the chest. 
Perhaps I have already said too much concerning lion. Suftice 
it to say, there are some people who maintain that only a wounded 
lion will charge, This cannot be quite true for I have seen an unin- 
jured one do it; at the same time the danger is small. for a 
good Somali shikari will never desert his Sirkar. The wound 
from a lion’s claws is more or less harmless compared to that of 
animals in other countries, by reason of the constant cleans- 
ing they get in the clean sand. The two little separate bones 
found ina lion’s shoulder, like a tiger’s, should be taken care of, for 
they can be mounted in gold and made up into very uncommon 
brooches, and might be much appreciated. 

As above mentioned, for nearly the first fortnight, the country 
we passed though cannot be recommended for good sport or for in- 
teresting scenery or cool climate, but is only remarkable for its 
stony and barren appearance. After passing through the Habi Awal 
tribe who inhabit the country round Berbera, we next came in 
contact with the Musabokr. When only a few days march B. by 
§. of Berbera, we were encamped for the night on an absolutely 
stony and barren spot beside a desolate looking hill, some 6UU0 
feet high, called Barakwein. from which flowed a tiny stream full of 
little tadpoles ; numbers of sandgrouse came to drink there. Just 
before our halt, there had been a slight shower of rain and the sky 
was overcast and threatening. 

At that period of our trip we had not been using zarebas 
and, even had we wanted to do so, there was no possible means 
of making one at Barakwein. Just as we were turning in for the 
night, the men on watch came to us saying that tle Musabokr tribe 
dwelt in the hills behind Barakwein and, if they saw our encamp- 
ment from above, would come down during the night and attack us. 
We told them to load their rifles and shoot any body who came, but 
notto awake us, for we could not conceive any such unprovoked 
assault in so desolate a spot. We calculated rightly, too, for the night 
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passed off in peace ; but the following day, after a very hot stony 
climb and bad going for the camels, we saw the flocks belonging to 
some of the Musabokr on the hill sides, and some of the tribe them 
selves in the plain below. 

So, after all, there might have been ground for the precautions 
taken by our men on watch the previous night, particularly as 
when we came up to these Musabokr they did not appear to be very 
pleased to see us; they informed us that we might have come a bet- 
ter way, and that we should, a little further on, meet the Mabmud 
Gerad ; at the same time they refused to supply us with any milk, 
altogether giving us the idea that we were not very welcome. 

The Rajuna plain itself, in which they were living, was very 
stony; whilo in the surrounding hills there appeared to be but very 
little grazing for their sheep and goats. The following day, 
we passed through stony and hilly country, travelling for some 
distance along the sandy river bed which they called Tug Dor 
and occasionally coming upon small pools of water; at a 
spot called Rujwan where we crossed, there was nice turf and 
high grasses with large spreading leaves and a fine old shady 
Durrie tree, While shooting some jungle fowl here, I heard 
voieesat no great distance and going in their direction I found two 
Musabokr, a woman and a boy, with some goats, sheep, and 
camels. They were astonished at seeing us, and said we should 
meet the Malmud Gerad that same afternoon. Towards evening 
we encamped in the stony Hanik plain, and for the first time 
resolved to pitch our tents, as storms were brewing around us. 

This was a night well to be remembered, for we here dis 
covered that we had two sets of poles for only one tent, 
but, as a tent is seldom required, it did not really matter 
very much, On the 10th day from Berbera, we were weil 
in the midst of the Dolbahanta tribe, and finding therewas com- 
paratively good grass for grazing, we remained half a day, 
for our camels required a little rest and more food. Scattered 
around us were the Mahmud Gerad with numbers of camels, 
sheep, goats, and hundreds upon hundreds of ponies which were 
thin and in poor condition. There was nothing to be shot 
here, not eventhe common Dhero ; on either side of Bur Anod, 
a hill standing out conspicuous from the plain in aS. E. direction 
an easy day’s march oft, there appeared to be nothing but this 
continuous dry-looking open plain of inferior tufty grass with 
nothing whatever to relieve it, and, as far as we could gather from 
the natives, there was no sport to be had in that direction, After 
interviewing many of the Mahmud Gerad and witnessing some 
spear throwing and pony tamashas, we distributed some toles 
to those we understood to be the leaders, and moved off in a direc- 


tion W.S. W, finding for some time nothing but hyenas and 
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bustard. Soon after leaving these Mahmud Gerad, we made a 
short march and halted at Goriali, in order to load our water 
camels before pushing on further, for no one knew quite when 
we were likely to get more water across the Nogal valley. At 
Goriali, towards evening, we were visited by a large crowd of 
the Jamasir tribe, who however came on a peaceful errand ; they 
made us welcome, and bid us stay the morrow and take away with 
us good reports of the way in which they had treated us, for they 
said we were the first white strangers to come amongst them. 
On their approach, our men had prepared themselves, ready with 
their rifles for something more stirring, and in fact seemed to 
live in hope of having a fracas with the natives ; at an earlier 
date they had frequently joked about the time when we should find 
ourselves amongst the Dolbahanta. They were always very 
keen also for target practice in order to better their aim, and 
appeared to be just as regardless about the number of rounds of 
ammunition they wasted as they were thoughtless in respect to 
their own rations, which have daily to be regulated for them. 

These Jamasir tried hard by long speeches to persuade us to 
remain another day to witness their mounted display, but finding 
we were determined to move off at early dawn, they brought us 
some sheep and received some toles and khailies in exchange. 
Soon after leaving them, we were traversing the immense Nogal 
valley, a few miles north of the small mountain range called 
Bur-Dab ; when, early one morning, we unavoidably became the 
mark for a body of Midgans who, having spotted our khwyilu from 
a distance, slowly gliding along, straightway bore down upon us 
bent upon a raid and /oot. Our men thought the time had 
really come at last and, after collecting the camels into a mass, 
loaded their rifles and were only with much difficulty pre- 
vented from firing, in their intense excitement, at the enemy 
as they drew near with shouts. Had they done so, it might 
have brought a shower of arrows from the Midgans; these 
however, although about to let go their arrows, were made 
to discover in time that we were no class of game for, them, 
armod as we all were. Theso Midgans, who live by raiding 
khayila and shooting wild animals with their arrows steeped in 
the black poison of the wala tree, were very angry at being dis- 
appointed in their plunder, for, when first spotting us from afar, 
ite had thought they were in luck that morning. They 
told us that they had come from an easterly direction and that 
we should find nothing to shoot there; soon after they took 
their departure. 

During the remainder of our progress through the valley we 
met no one else at all, but shot some ory, awal and 
gerenook ; on arriying at the western extremity of Bure 
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Dab we found ourselves amongst the Habr Toljaala tribe, and 
halted at a spot called Dabba-Bur-Dab. These men were very 
friendly and anxious to have some of our ory. meat, so 
they brought us quantities of fresh camel’s milk for which 
they received a leg. Camel's milk, when quite fresh, is delicious 
and sustaining, but, when much more than hf a day old, is 
not to be recommended on account of a strong pungent smell 
and taste. The Somalis always drink this, and make ghee out of 
other milk. Sometimes on entering a karia, they brought 
us a huge hans filled with fresh-drawn milk ; after drinking 
my fill, the men with me passed it round until the whole 
hans was completely emptied. For miles round the spot where 
we halted, there were numbers of the Habr Toljaala dotted all 
about, and it is marvellous to think that none of them were 
able to supply us with water, As we were in need of it, we 
moved on about a day’s march southwards towards Kerrit, where 
we obtained it, but only of a very inferior kind. 

Another day’s march S. W. of Kerrit brought us to the 
neighbourhood of the Gerad Farah tribe who said that lions prowl- 
ed around their kuréas at night, but, although at Riredubli [ 
saw one, I did not manage to shoot it. At Riredubli, too, the Rer 
Arasama tribe, who had taken up their abode a few miles off, 
were objectionable, and stole one of our camels, so that we hal 
to send our shikaries and a dozen men to track and recover it. 
This was annoying, for it caused delay and made us unwilling to 
go too far away as we did not know what mischief they 
would be up to during our absence, Again at Gabad-ano a 
few miles further 6n in a 5.5. W. directiqn, they still hovered 
round us and noisily entered our zareba making themselves 
decidedly unwelcome. We were, therefore, glad to move on again 
westwards, where we found the ruins of an old Gulla town, 
and the commencement of an aqueduct which was to have 
brought ships in from the eastern coust, according to local 
report. Thence we moved on to thé northern portions of the 
Haud, or waterless plain, where we found ourselves amonzst 
a pleasant friendly tribe, the Habr Garhajis, the country 
passed through being, for the most part, composed of sansa and 
mimosa bush, and firm red sands with an occasional grassy open 
plain. These Habr Garhajis had shifted down southwards in order 
to avail themselves of the excellent grass for their herds and 
flocks, and whithersoever they shifted they appeared to bo followed 
by lions. Their head-man, Sultan Nur, made himself even too 
pleasant, for his constant visits were of long duration and broad 
hints never seemed to strike home. 

It was on our arrival amongst these people, that my companion 
Malcolm unfortunately found that his leave was expiring and that it 
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was necessary for him to make tracks back to Berbera. Before do- 
ing so, the separation and division of men and goods had to be got 
through; for, up to date, everything had been equally shared. The 
men_ were the most difficult, for some wanted to go back, others to 
continue southwards with ine; while others could not make up their 
minds, for they wanted to do *poth. This division was only at length 
accomplished after much talk and excitement ; the camels and 
rations caused another boisterous hour or two, ‘for each lot of 
men wanted the best camels and the most rations. However, 
having settled this too, we resolved before separating to hold 
a Gymkhana, giving small prizes in money to the winners. . 

This was a most popular move of ours, and showed in what 
direction these men’s minds are bent, for nearly every man 
entered for every event with the greatest enthusiasm. Curiously 
enough, the first two events on the programme, the high jump 
and the long race, fell to one and the same man, who for all that 
had been so ill the night before as to require copious doses of 
castor oil, and even a repetition of it on the morning of the 
sports. Next came spear-throwing and rifle practice, when the: 
were all as keon as mustard and as excited as children. When 
itcame to the final which wasa tug-of-war composed of eight 
of Malcolm’s men against eight of mine, the former loudly cla- 
moured that their strongest men had gone away for water, and 
that the conditions of tho t tug were consequently unfair and that 
therefore they refused to pull at all. “ Very well,” we said, “if that 
is the case and you have not sufficient pluck to have a try, the 
prize is won by the other side.” On this, those who considered 
themselves victorious, madly cheered. This was at once suttivient 
to alter the determination of the other side, who saw their best 
plan was at least to try a pull. 

We took a rope from one of the camels, kad when the two 
sides had arranged themsclves on either end, well wound up to 
intense keenness, we gave the signal to lay to. As might be 
supposed, a single camel rope was unable to withstand 
the strain of 16 men; it at once snapped in two, throwing 
back both parties into a confused mass. Thereupon their excite- 
ment became greater, and, while three ropes were being twisted to- 

ether, they could not contain their feelings for a single moment 

ut continued to make a deafening uproar. The second time, the 
rope was strong enough and, aftor a tough battle, Malcolm’s men 
had all been pulled over the mark with one exception ; sud- 
denly the other side seemed somehow to lose all their strength, for, 
amidst frantic feverish enthusiasm, men hanging on even with their 
teeth, Malcolm's side pulled'them all back again and won. Upon 
this, Malcolm and I sat down quietly for half an hour till 
their terrible state of madness had abated. Some men wero 
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throwing themselves into the air to fall flat on to the ground, then 
rising up again cast sand about in all directions ; they repeated the 
same childish foolery over and over again, while others, completely 
done up, for it had been along hard pull, lay prone upon the 
ground, 

An hour afterwards, my camels were loaded and I was starting 
off to march away southward, receiving many hearty hand- 
shakes from those left behind. Such occasions as this just des- 
cribed, bring to one’s notice many good points to be found in the 

¢ character of the Somali. 

I spent some days amongst the Habr Garhajis, shooting lions, 
oryx, yerenook, etc., always meeting with every kindness and help 
whenever I required anything. Sultan Nur himself travelled about 
over his country and generally managed to turn up wherever I 
happened to be. He took much interest in picture papers and 
was cleverer than most Somali men in being able to understand 
them, but he was incapable of realizing why it was that 
the picture of the side face of a certain head should have 
only one ear. He stubbornly maintained that the artist had for- 
gotten one ear. 

After leaving the Habr Garhajis, I worked S. W. to Daror, 
finding a little water had accumulated there from some recent rain, 
but it was quite evident that only sometimes could one rely 
upon obtaining it. On this occasion, it was about a couple of 
inches deep, supplemented by many more inches of black mud; 
we all took the opportunity in the evening of our arrival to 
take a good bath, and afterwards to shoot a few ducks and jungie 
fowl, for there were some reeds, green grass and bushes. | Quite 
early the following morning betore daylight I imagined that 
Twas dreaming, but discovered on rising that great numbers 
of camels belonying to the Habr Garhajis were being laden with 
water and quickly driven away again. 

This was carried on with continuous noise and shouting, and 
not in silence as might be expected; a little later that same 
morning, after they bad all departed, a small army of Ogaden men 
mounted on fairly stout ponies came galloping np from the south. 
They had received ‘hubber of the arrival of the Habr Garhajis. and 
had hurried up to dispute their right of taking the water away. 
It was most fortunate, and I was thankful they had not come a 
few hours earlier, for there would certainly have been an awtul 
row and not improbably some bloodshed. These Ogaden men 
were a wild-looking lot of chaps, who entered keenly into my sug- 
gestion to race for prizes. They afterwards gave a tamasha tor my 
benefit, which consisted in dividing themselves into two opposing 
bodies and entertaining me with a sham fight, receiving tobes in 
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return. They were courteous enough, despite their rough man- 
ners, to invite me down south to remain amongst them for some 
time. 

After leaving the Ogaden people I travelled somewhat  west- 
wards, and lived for a few days amongst the Galla tribe who had 
moved a good deal more eastwards than is their custom, shifting, 
like the Habr Garhajis, for the sake of the good grass to be got 
for their flocks and herds. They were pleasant people enough to 
live amongst, and always shewed great interest in all my doings 
and belongings. They brought me a young ostrich and a young 
lion, 6 months old, neither of which, however, had I time and means 
to carry about the country with me. 

It was amusing, one evening, to find a crowd of Galla ladies 
advancing in the direction of my zareba; on Deerfoot, my 
head-man, enquiring why they were coming and what they 
wanted, they replied that they had come to look at me. At the 
moment of their arrival I chanced to be endeavouring to take my 
tub in a few pints of dirty water, and was thereupon compelled to 
eurtail this comforting function and listen to the beauties of Somali 
Land singing in shrill notes and clapping their hands as they 
danced round ina circle. Some of them wore a black net over 
their hait, while others equally rejoiced and were happy without 
it; the latter were thus «istinguishable as having not yet 
heen appropriated by some male as personal property. I was 
soon satisfied with their performance, and, having distributed 
some looking glasses and bangles amongst them, bid them adieu 
for the present as they retraced their steps. When passing by 
their kuries on another day, the net-less maidens drow my atten- 
tion by making a rattle-like noise by moving the tongue quick- 
ly from side to side in the mouth; they then scampered away 
out of sight within their circular homes, which consisted of 
camel mats thrown over loag whippy sticks bent into the 
ground. In the very early morning and at night also, I 
used to receive from these good people a han filled with fresh- 
drawn milk, but I always found a quantity of “blacks ” swimming 
in it. Not being able to account for this, lasked the reason, and was 
informed that it was found necessary to clean the vessel each day, 
and as there was practically no water, at any rate not to be spared 
for this sort of thing, they managed to do it by holding the hans 
over a wood fire until the creamy sides became transformed into 
a black colour. 

These people possessed some good pomies, far superior to 
those of the Dolbahanta and, if anything, a shade better than 
those of the Ogaden tribe. 

Although I could not go as far west as Milmil,I was told 
that the shooting in that direction and towards Harar and Hild. 
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Range, as well as more southwards to the Webbi, was excellent 
for elephants, rhinos and lions, besides the less danger- 
ous fry. Despite the wishes of my two keen shikuries, Nur and 
Musa, to go there, I was obliged by reason of that ever-haunting 
word “leave ” to quickly wend my way back to Berbera. En route, 
I passed over the Toyo plain where I saw immense numbers of 
Awal and some of Swayne’s Hartebeeste, which in some parts of 
Haud aro plentiful enough. Shortly after traversing these dry 
monotonous plains, it was pleasant to find oneself again sur- 
rounded by the khansa bush and, the following morning, amongst 
the karias of the Habr Awal who brought me in fresh cow’s milk. 
We halted half a day for all to enjoy the luxury of a real bath 
in some fresh deep pocls of pure rain water, and to let the camels 
revel in the green grass and shady trees. I enjoyed, too, 
knocking over a few guinea fowl and hares. 

These, however, the Somali will not eat, neither does he care 
for fish; spirits are his abomination and I saw very few who 
cared to smoke. Soon after leaving this delightful and much 
appreciated spot, named Dohogun, we passed along the beautiful 
Golis range with its fresh invigorating sea breezes, down into the 
deeply wooded and well-watered Maudeira country inhabited by 
the great and lesser hoodoo, the lion, and leopard. 

After traversing this range, we entered the stretch of country 
called Guban and found it decidedly hotter than the cool bracing 
districts of Ogo, which lie at a higher elevation on the other side 
of the hills. 

When walking over these maritime plains, one feels the powet 
of the midday sun although the warmth is welcomed by those who 
travel further inland; for no one could call the climate anything 
else but congenial, as neither is one compelled to retire into ob 
scurity from the blaze of the midday sun nor to shiver at the 
closing in of night time. 

It is a very good plan to halt the khajila a few miles outside 
of Berbera the last evening, and then to march in, figuratively 
speaking “ with trumpets blowing,” fresh, spick and span, at the 
glorious rising of the morning sun. By this means there is 
ample time to unload and arrange matters properly, whereas 
by arriving at night time, the necessary work is likely to be hasti- 
ly and carelessly done by the members of the khayila who are 
generally only too delighted toreach their dear old Berbers 
again; to their unsophisticated minds it is equal to Paris, and 
they imagine that Berbera is the gayest place in the world. 

One’s first desire on arrival at this harbour, both of land 
and sea, is to be rid of the camels, mats, hans, &c., which 
serve now only as encumbrance. This is managed by summon- 
ing from the bazar the auctioneer or harashwalla, who having 
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prearranged with you to take a percentage of the profits, straight- 
way publicly announces the fact that the Sirkar’s camels, &e., 
are to be sold to the highest bidder at such and sucha time and 
place ; this news very quickly spreads through the population 
of the bazar, which varics from a few thousand to twenty or 
thirty thousand in the trading season. At the appointed hour you 
take your seat outside the bazar, which is only half a mile from 
the Residency ; all your men are present with the camels and 
goods, and now the auction commences and the crowd of natives 
speedily thickens. Several camels are generally bought by your 
camel-men themselves. The shikaries stand behind your chair 
to receive the rupees which are paid on the spot. As the auction 
progresses, the merry crowd grows larger and gradually draws 
in closer and closer, so that there is hardly even room for breath- 
ing, let alone for the camel to be brought forth and exhibited. 
The proceeds of the auction help in a slight degree to pay off a 
few of your followers, who also look forward to receiving back- 
sheesh, a chit of recommendation, and a good shake of the hand 
before leaving you. Everything is finally settled up and finished, 
and perhaps a couple of spare days remain to be spent before the 
Tuna or Sheikh Berkhud finds it convenient to come and waft you 
back to Aden. This spare time may be spent ina visit to the 
hospital where one can see how inadequate are the means and 
appliances, and how numerous the patients. The hospital itself 
consists merely of four bare walls, into which the patients are 
taken at night time and put out again on the hot dusty road 
by day; they suffer chiefly from incurable sores and consequen 
loss of limbs amputated by the one, and only, under-grade 
apothecary, who has his hands too full; for all that, he does 
his work wonderfully well like a Briton, which he is not, and 
asa rule most successfully. I feel sure he must have chopped off 
enough limbs to make a small army. The inmates, or rathor por- 
tions of them, as they lie about in the hot sand appear absolutely 
callous as to their loss; their kind and thoughtful relations 
often come for their allowance of 2 annas a day with the full 
intention of bringing food, but somehow or other depart and forgot 
to return. When you give them food, they only seem surprised 
that you didn’t give them more; one exception was that of a 
poor fellow who was lying on his back against the hospital wall, 
with some boards leaning over him to keep the sun off, and 
whose shank boaes were conspicuous, for they bad neither flesh 
nor skin upon them. Upon our pouring a little milk down his 
throat, he promptly succumbed. ‘ 
Having seen this, the Egyptian lighthouse a couple of miles off, 
the bazar, and other small sights, some excellent sea fishing may 


be enjoyed if one has good fishing rod; yet in lieu of this mo- 
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dern weapon a prehistoric apparatus will catch them at the en 
the landing pier, a fact well exemplified by the numbers of ch 
Somali boys, who add to the fan by an occasional friendly se 
mae and splash-splash i into the clear blue sea. If you are a bi 
a conchologist, many hours with valuable results may be 5 
along the coast. 

But here’s the Sheskh Berkhud and your trophies are on b 
As you wate -h the few white bungalows of Berbera planted 
that desolate Somali coast grow gradually smaller and smaller, 
turn your head away to think of ‘other things, and your only reg 
is that you have not the power to say “ I’ IP soon be back agai 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A French paper points out that the French artillery is not 
in anentirely satisfactory condition, in 
proof of which it refers to the average 
peace establishment of one of the regiments of twelve batteries. 
This regiment is part ofa brigade of normal strength, and the 
paper points to it as an example of the condition of the greater 
portion of the French artillery. Each battery has- 99 men, but 
of these more than half, or all the older soldiers, are detached on 
special duty, leaving only a small number of young soldiers fit for 
servico. The paper, commenting on this, says that it is necessary 
to increase the establishment at the same time that the length of 
service is decreased. 

Last winter, both in France and Germany, experiments in 
firing at snow breastworks were car- 
ried out. In Germany the firing was 
carried out during winter manceuvres, and it was found that works 
made of snow from 1 to 2 metres in thickness did not afford suffi- 
cient protectionto men in rear. In France, however, it was found 
that a snow wall, 2. metres thick, was a sufficient protection 
avainst bullets fired froma distance of 50 metres. The Lebel 
rifle bullets, found embedded in the snow 1? metres, had not 
altered in form. 

A collapsible bicyele has been contrived in France for mili- 
tary purposes. It can be carried, it is 
said, comfortably on the shoulder ; or, 
when folded up, strapped on the back. For the latter operation 
only 30 seconds are required. The machine weighs 27 Ibs, aud 
requires no key to close it up. : 

A new Spanish mountain gun is about to be tried. Its calibre 

‘ is 2°24 inches, weight 190 pounds, charge 
Mountain uns a little over } pound of balistite, aud 
initial velocity 1308 fect. ‘ 

An interesting feature of the autumn manceuvres in Germany 

_ will be the assembly of four Army Corps 
German maneeuvres, 1895. in the neighbourhood of Stettin, which 
will be collected from Pomerania, Brandenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Hanover. The total strength of these corps is stated to 
amount to 100,000 men, but ona peace footing the numbers will 
probably be considerably less. The force will, however, be the 
largest ever assembled in Germany for manceuyre purposes. The 
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troops are to be sent back to their districts in no less than 380 
trains, and this experiment in transport will doubtless be watched 
with much interest on the Continent. 

The Russians made an experiment in Transcaspia in Septem- 

Transport of mountain ber 1894 in moving mountain guns with 
guns. the ,help of camel transport. Carrying 
the guns on saddles did not prove a success. They were then 
placed on limbers with special shafts and thus dragged along by 
the camels. This was found satisfactory except where there was 
much undergrowth, 

Some trials with war dogs have taken place at Dresden. 

w They communicated regularly and re 

‘ar Dogs. < ‘ A eet 

pidly with patrels about a mile distant, 

and, in engagements, they carried ammunition on_ saddles 

with which they were equipped. One dog carries 250 ball or 350 

blank cartridges, They also proved useful in bringing aid to the 

wounded, either by barking loudly or by carrying to their masters 
the head-dresses of the wounded men. 

A new arrangement has been introduced in the Austrian Army 
for facilitating the transfer of the load 
from one railway truck to another with- 
out unloading. This is effected by means of a travelling platform, or 
falso bottom on rollers, by means of which the whole truckload 
can be easily loaded and unloaded ar transferred bodily, say for 
instance from a truck of the ordinary gauge, to a truck on a nar- 
row-gauge line. As the latter trucks are smaller they are coupled 
in pairs in order to receive a heavy load. In this way 6-inch for 
tress guns, mounted on their carriages, could be loaded on railway 
trucks, nnloaded or transferred in the space of from ten to forty 
minutes at the Vienna Arsenal station. without any special me 
chanical appliances. This system will be useful at the junctions 
of narrow-gauge field railways with the ordinary railway lines, aud, 
in the event of a war with Russia, for transferring truckloads 
the cars of the wide-gauge Russian lines. 

According to the German papers the number of medical met 

Medical casualties, China. killed or wounded in the late Chino- 
Japan war. Japanese war amounted to the estr- 
ordinary proportion of four per cent. of the entire total of the 
casualties, The chief cause of these fatalities is attributed to the 
very long range of modern firearms, whereby surgeons attending 
to the wounded while a battle is going on are far more expose 
than formerly to danger from rifle fire. It is doubtful whether it will 
be practicable to carry on bandaging operations during an action 
much further back from the front than at present, because the first 
help must be given to the wounded as near as possible to where 
the fighting is going on. 


Unloading railway trucks. 
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-Aluminium is about to be tried more extensively to reduce 
; the weight carried by our soldiers in 
marching order. A beinning is to be 
made with the canteen or mess-tin, and mess-tins of aluminium will 
shortly be issued to our troops at home ; the article now in use 
weichs with cover one pound ten ounces; the use of aluminium 
onght to reduce this weight by nearly 11b. If aluminium were 
also used for the metal fittings, such as buckles, &e., on the equip- 
ment. for the water-hottle, and for the parts of the intrenching 
tool, for which it would be suitable, about 24lbs. of weight could be 
taken off. As the Slade-Wallace equipment, complete with rifle 
and bayonet, but without ammunition, weighs only a little over 
841b., or about 10Ib. less than the weight carried by the Austrian 
soldiers, with the exception of ourselves the most lightly weighted 
infantry in Europe, it 1s doubtful whether any suflicient advantage 
would be gained to compensate for the expense involved, 

The German War Office recently tried the eflect of loads on 
the march of soldiers. Five students 
volunteered for the experiments, and 
marched a distance of about fifteen miles, loaded with forty-eight 
pounds, fifty-nine pounds, and sixty-five pounds. The first weight 
proved no inconvenience, the second caused a fatigue which a 
good nivht’s rest removed, the third produced what are called 
“ ill-oftects.” 

A comparison is made by-a French paper, as_ to the weight 
carried by the soldiers of the principal 
European armies. The French infautry- 
man, with full field equipment, carries 631b., including 120 ear- 
rides ; the German, according to the latest arrangements, carries 
5Ssib. only, which nevertheless includes 150 cartridges; the Russian 
earrics 651b, including 84 cartridges ; the Italian 60lb. including 
150 cartridges ; whilst the Austrian has the lightest equipment of 
all, viz., 47[b, only, including 100 cartridge 

Whilst French papers report on ana made with a 
: view to getting a high muzzle velocit 

Small bore rifles, out of a large-bore rifle, with a new cae 
tridge, a German contemporary is cautioning against too ready 
reliance on the claims advanced in favour of small bores. Thus 
a perfectly flat trajectory, within a range of 1090 yards, is claimed 
for a new 0'197-inch boro rifle with a muzzle-velocity of 2788 f.s,, 
whilst any one who is experienced in ballistics can easily calculate 
that, with the muzzle velocity stated and a projectile of average 
sectional load, the flatness of trajectory could not extend much 
beyond 650 yards. But ballistic performanco is not everything. 
The value of a rifle will largely depend on its remaining in efti- 
cient condition for a reasonable time and being quickly and easily 
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cleaned. Even the introduction of the 0'315 bore rifle, together 
with smokeless powder and projectiles with steel envelope, is found 
to have greatly enhanced the ditticulties of cleaning in Germany, 
and the high velocity leads to a rapid wear of the “flats” of the 
rifling and a consequent deterioration of shooting. The smaller 
the bore, the more pronounced, of course,will be these disad vanta- 
ges. The high gas-pressure must also impair the durability both of 
cartridge cases and of the breech. On the other hand very small 
bores, as compared with the 0°315-inch bore, are superior in bal- 
listic performance at short and medium ranges unly, but not at 
long ranges, and the smaller projectile is bound to be more 
affected by wind at long ranges. The writer of the article does not 
mean to say that a further diminution of bore is precluded for all 
times, but at present, at any rate, there is no need for the Great 
Powers, whoare still armed with 0°315 bores or thereabouts. —ex- 
cept Italy, who is slowly introducing the 0°256, and Russia, who 
has just introduced the 0°300—to be in arly great hurry to think 
about adopting a smaller bore. 

Experiments have been made in Austria in order to test the 

likelihood of a balloon being hit when 
er wallsons: fired at. A captive balloon, rat an al- 
titude of about 4265 ft., was fired at from a distance of 4400 yards, 
and was struck nine times without being brought down. Ina 
second trial a captive balloon, at a height of about 2625 ft., was 
fired at from 5500 yards’ distance. A violent wind, causing the 
balloon to plunge a good deal, rendered the aim very difficult, and 
the balloon was not bronght down until after the fifty-sixth round. 
In our contemporary’s opinion it would therefore seem possible 
without too much risk, if the point of observation be well chosen, 
to take a rapid survey of the enemy from a balloon, but as the 
second trial, at any rate, was mado under exceptional difficulties, 
it would be rash to draw conclusions therefrom. 

The German War Balloon Department is at present experi- 
menting with a new kind of balloon 
called the “kite” balloon. It is in ihe 
form of an elongated cylinder, rounded at the ends, Instead of 
having the car suspended in the centre it has it at one end, to which 
two smaller spherical balloons are also attached, one on either side 
of the cylinder. This arrangement gives the balloon a certaia 
stability against the wind, and as moreover the balloon can assume 
an inclined position, alter the manner of a kite (hence its name) 
the pressure of the wind adds to the ascending power of the gas 
Finally, it is hoped that by means of a rudder-sail, placed at the 
end to which the car is fixed, it will be possible to steer the balloon 
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“TRIA JUNCTA IN UNO.” 
(A SUGGESTION.) 


By “Unity.” 


The consolidation of the three Presidency armies of India is now a 
fait accompli, but it is to be feared that it will take a long time to 
efface all the old prejudices and customs of the past, and it is presumed 
that anything which will tend to perfect the new Army Scheme will be 
met on its merits ; this emboldens the writer to present the following 
suggestions to the criticism of the readers of this Journal. 

Owing to the situation of Army Head-quarters and its offices, the 
Northern troops are likely to be the most favoured ones, being in closer 
contact with their commander, buta revised nomenclature of the various 
regiments constituting the four army corps would help to assimilate 
this large force and eliminate the incongruities of the present Presiden- 
tial titles ; especially in regard to their relations with the Army depart- 
ments a: d with their own officers, who have now ccased to belong to 
separate lists. 

The Staff Corps officer of the present day is almost entirely a pro- 
duct of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst in the person of the 
eadet who is commissioned in the unattached list. There is little or 
no doubt that this should comprise cavalry and infantry in separate lists 
as is done for oflicers of the British service. The present uniform of 
the unattached list enables an oflicer to join most of the Indian infantry 
Tegiments without much additional expenditure; but if he goes to 
cavalry he is faced with an outfit which for varicty and gorgcousness is 
generally equal to, and often greater than, that of a brother otticer 
in the British service. Added to this heavy initial outlay, officers are 
continually changing their regiments and, though attempts have been 


A 
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made to reduce wanton expenditure by assimilating the pattern of the 
lace and other details, it must be admitted that there is still aiuch too 
great variety in dress in the native cavalry of India. 

The question is a large one and will require very strong treatment 
as traditions will lead to much grumbling when the light blue of the 
south, the green of the west, and blue and other colours of the north 
are threatened with a general shade for all. Bat there can be no doubt 
that it is the duty, as it is the desire, of the authorities to prevent this 
waste of money, benefitting the army outfitters rather than the army 
itself, the result of various little distinctions evolved in the course 
of years by every cight or ten officers constituting a regiment. 

Let there be one colour, one pattern of lace and one design throuzh- 
out and let this be rigidly adhered to, at all events in what is known as 
the cavalry “ British Dress”; let no extra flourishes in tracing, braid or 
twists in cord be allowed. 

Different colours in facings could be retained, as, if the remainder 
is uniform, a change of facing would be no serious matter; and if 
thought necessary to the existence of the lancer, let the ‘ piping” be 
added to the uniforms of all under that class. | Perhaps in’ conection 
with this, if much resistance was met with, a different tunic for lancers 
and cavalry might be approved, bat there need be no difference in the 
undress, mess and field kits. These seems no reason why regiments 
should not retain original colours and designs in their “ Native Dress.” 
as in the case of native cavalry the occasions on which “ British” aud 
“Native” orders of dress are worn are yery distinct. 

An arrangement as sugeested in the foregoing paragraphs once 
brought into force, and it will be possible for the Cavalry cadet of the 
unattached list to have an uniform designed for him which will entail 
little extra expenditure on his joining his regiment, wherever it might 
happen to be in India. Thus we should not see officers hampered with 
heavy outfit bills fur a complete change of dress on joining a corps, in 
which there is plenty of scope for spare cash in many other directions 
besides uniform, 

A word on the subject of native infantry uniforms might not be 
out of place at this period, —§ The Gurkhas and other Rifle corps are 
of course best suited in the distinctive dress they have, but there appears 
no necessity for a deviation from the British scarlet for the remainder: 
excepting the case of the Baluch regiments who naturally require a 
contrast to their red trousers. There are several regiments possessins 
elaborate drab uniforms, but unless there be some particular necessity 
for this departure, it can but constitute an extravagance to othcers on 
appointment from the unattached list or other corps, which ean be 
easily remedied without detriment to the army at large. 

So much for the assimilation of dress, but now we are faged with 
problem for assimilation of regiments and. titles, and more generally 
uniting the native forees of the country, The Presidencies have gone 
under with their “Histories,” why cavil and leave the huge project. of 
April 1895 incomplete! 
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To commence with the cavalry, a reference to the Army List shows 
that force in India to consist of, — 
3 Corps of Body Guards. 
19 Regiments of Bengal Cavalry. 
iments of Punjab Cavalry. 
(these, with the Guides Cavalry, rank after the &th Bengal Cavalry) 
3 Regiments of Madras Caval 
7 Regiments of Bombay Cavalry. 
to which must be added the Aden troop. 

Besides the above there are the regiments and corps under the Gov- 
ernment of India which it is presumed will remain as such, though 
there is no reason against their uniform and appuintments being as- 
similated. 

Thus we have to deal with the 3 Body Guard corps and 33. regi- 
ments of Line Cavalry besides the Guides and the Aden troop. The 

dody Guards can remain as at present, uo necessity for any alteration 

in their case being apparent ; with the remainder we form 34 regiments, 
the Aden troop remaining as it is or being extra to one of the Line 
reviments. The next dithiculty is to number and name them. — ‘There 
is no doubt that this should be done consecutively from 1 to 34 and 
the order vf preecdence should be, as at present in the Presidential 
cavalry, according to the date of the regiments being raised, subject to, 
if nec ry, the one or two slight irregularities which exist but for 
which there is presumably reason. 

For names “Indian C: or “Tndian Lancers,” as the case 
may be, are suggested, with the serial namber and such prefixes or 
additional titles as various regiments are entitled to bear. 

Acting on this em the following list will furnish a satisfactory 
svlution for the consolidation of the native cavalry of India: 


Household Cavalry. 


The Governor-General’s Body Guard. 
The Governor's Body Guard (Madras. ) 


The ditto ditto (Bombay.) 
Curalry of the Line. 

Proposed Title. Present Title. Raised, 
Ist Indian Lancers Ist M. L.. » 177, 
2nd ditto 2ndM. L.. ~ 1784, 
3rd ditto M. . 1754. 
4th Indian Caval Ist B.C 1803. 
Sth. 4; Lanc 2nd B. LL. » L809, 
6th 4, Caval 3rd BOC. . 1814, 
7th (D.C.0.) Indian Lance Ist Bo. 1817. 
Sth ra r 2nd Bo. 1817. 
9th (Q.0.) » Cavalry. 3rd Bo. C.. 1820. 
Voth (PLAV.O.) ,, 4, (Poona Tor: dth Boo CG. 1si7, 
Lith 72 (Sindh Horse) th Bo. ( 1839. 
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Proposed Title. Present Title. Raived. 
12th Indian Cavalry 4th B.C. 1840. 
13th 5th B.C 1841, 


” 


14th (P.W.O.) Indian Cs 6th B.C. 1842. 
doth 45 A ith B. GC... 1816, 
16th 3 . Sth B.C... 1846. 
17th (Q. 0.) i ” (Guides). Guides Cav. 1846. 
18th Indian Cavalry (Jacob’s Horse).. 6th Bo. 1846. 
19th (P.A.V.) Indian Cavalry Ist P. C 1849, 
20th Indian Crates 2nd P.C 1849. 
2ist ditto 3rd P. C. 1849, 
22nd ditto 5th P. C. 1849. 
23rd Tudian Lancers 9th B. L. 1857. 
24th (D.C.O.) Indian Lancers. 10th B. L. 1857. 
25th (P.W.O.) ditto 1th B. L. 1857. 
26th Indian Cavalry........ » 12th B.C... 1857, 
27th (D.C.0.) Indian Lancer x .» 13th B. L... - 1858. 
28th Indian Lancers » 14th BLL. 1857. 
29th (Cureton’s Multani) Indian Lan, 15th B. L. 1858. 
30th Indian Cavalry « 16th B.C. 1857. 
31st ditto th B.C, 1858. 
32nd Indian Lancers Isth B. Le 1853. 
33rd ditto 19th B. L. 1860. 


34th ditto — (Belooch Horse)... 7th Bo. L......... 1885. 


This should settle once for all the nomenclature of the Indian 
cavalry whose regiments seem to have suffered numerous changes of 
title during tho comparatively short period of their existence, the exist- 
ing names being very different in most cases to those under which the 
corps were raised, 

Infantry. 


The infantry presents more difficulties on account of its size and 
distribution than the cavalry, and on this account deserves an equally 
bold, if not bolder, treatment. To carry this out, it is proposed to make 
use of the system of regimental centres, a modern innovation and 
presumably a satisfactory one. It makes regiments territorial and 
simplifies the “Class” system which is now the order of the day in the 
Punjab, Bengal and Bombay Commands. 

The proposition therefore is to make the existing linked regiments 
into the battalions of one common regiment, taking its name in most 
cases from the regimental centre. Ditliculties will cccur in the titles 
and seniority of certain individual corps but it is impossible to satisfy all, 
and the changes can never be so great as those carried out with the 
British infantry, nor could they be so deeply felt as there are few 
native regiments whose names and numbers have not already gone 
through several alterations. 

Now that all the “Class” and “Link” details have been so care- 
fully worked out, it would be practically impossible and most undesit- 
able to re-arrange the order according to the dates on which regiments 
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were raised ; a feasible matter with the cavalry, which it is to be hoped 
will prove sutlicient to satisfy the most ardent adherents of the old 
Presidency armies. 

This means that regiments must take precedence according to their 
original senior “Link” regiment and also in the order of the Presiden- 
cies, namely Bengal, Madras, Bombay subject further to the rules cf 
procedure affecting the Gurkha regiments and the Punjab Fronticr 
Force. 

A careful study of the Indian Army List will therefore furnish 
some excuse for the following altcrations :— 


Infantry. 
No. of Bns, Proposed Title. Present Title, 

- The Allahabad Regiment. 1,3 B. I. 
» Agra ee 2,4, 16 B. I. 
» Bareilly ey 5,12 B10 
sesees 9) Meerut, * 6, 10, 13 B. I. 
» Lucknow o 7,8 11 BI. 
» Ist Gurkhas os Ist Gurkhas, 
» Ferozepore (Sikh) Reg 14, 15, 45 BLL 
» 2nd Gurkhas 2nd Gurkhas, 

» 3rd 5 8rd Pe 
» Guides........ Guides Infantry, 


» Edward 
» Dera Ismail Khan ,, 


1, 3, 4 Sikh T. 
1,4,5 P10. 


» Kohat Regiment. 8.1 2,6 PT. 
» 4th Gurkhas... 4th Gurkhas, 
» Benares Regiment.. 17,18 BT. 


» Multan 3 
» Jhelum ne 
» Punjab Pioneers ..... 
5th Gurkhas. 
Rawal Pindi R 
Peshawar aH 
y Jullunder (Sikh) ,, 
Sialkot (Dogra) ,, 
* 6th Gurkhas 7 9, 39 BL 
. 4 7th Gurkhas 9 seeeee 42, 43, 44 BL I. 


19, 22, 24 BT 
20, 21, 26 BT. 
. 23, 32, 34 B. 1. 
5th Gurkhas. 


egiment. 


G2 BS LO BO G9 He BD 09 G2 09 LD BO Oo G9 Oo BH bD BD Go 8D Oo 69 DOD 


This arrangement only leaves the 40th Pathans undealt with. 
They might well constitute a 2nd battalion to the Guides or a 3rd_bat- 
talion to the Baluchistan regiment (see later.) The only regiment 
losing seniority to any great extent is the 9th B. T.; but it would be 
inadvisable to upset the existing numbers of five 2-battalion Gurkha 
regiments for the sake of a single regiment. 


* Should 4 battalions be considered unsuitable, the 33rd B. I. could be added 
to some regiment having less than 3, 
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To continue we have— 
No. of Bns, Proposed Title. Present Title, 
. The Madras Pioneers .. 1, 4, 21 M. 


» Secunderabad Reg nent. 2, 15, 16 M. 
» ‘Trichinopoly (L. 1.) ,, ... 3, 23 M.L. 


» Ist Madras Regiment....... » 5,9,11M. 
» Bellary $i 
» Belgaum 4) 
» Bangalore ” 
yy Pallaveram 9 
» 2nd Madras Pe 


» Burma Rifles 

» Ist Burma Regiment 
2 

Pees takes i 


Te ee et et ee 


Tt will be observed that in the case of the Madras rene very 
little alteration has been suggested, merely the grouping of the Burma 
battalions and this has been done with such regard to their present 
“Class” arrangements as is possible. 

To conclude the Infantry we have :— 

No. of Bus. Proposed Title. Present Title. 

. The Ahmednagar Regiment. 
» Deesa 
3 Sra (U. I. ) 


Rombay Pivnesrs 
y» Poona Regiment. 
» Mhow io 
veces gy Baluchistan Regimen 
3 ....6 5,  Baluch Ritles.. 


Tn this last case changes will be noticed, principally the formation 
of two “ Pioneer” battalions from the Tth and 2Ist Regiments neither 
of which’ has a Link corps at present and the “Class” system in all 
three being almost identical, There have been many rumours of reorg- 
nizing the 21st (Marine Battalion) so that a favorable opportunity now 
presents itself to raise the Pioneers in Bombay to the strength of the 

3engal and Madras corps. A third battalion to the “ Baluchistan” 
regiment might be formed as previously suggested from the 4Uth 
Pathans. 

This concludes the proposed scheme for the reor: ennieation of the 
native infantry to mect the requirements of the new Army Scheme, and 
consolidates and assimilates this body into 44 regiments possessing in 
most cases 3 battalions each. 

The Artillery and Sappers of the Indian Army only remain to be 
dealt with, and these present no difliculties to overcome. The “ Native 
Artillery” becomes a Corps of 8 Mountain Batteries and 1 Garrison 
Company, and the 3 Corps of Sappers and Miners turn into one Corps of 


- 4, 21, 
14, 16, 17 Bo. 
19, 26, 22 Bo. 

24, 26 Bo. 
27, 29, 30 Bo. 


Pe rs ee 
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22 companies; thus the absurdity of officers of the Royal Artillery 
and Re 


al Engineers serving under Presidential conditions is done away 
with, asystem which in the case of the latter corps leads to great 
eccentricities in local promotion and status. 

Therefore we have:— 


Proposed Title. Present Titles. 
: { No. 1 Mountain Battery . 1 (Kohat) M. B, 
fa | No. 2 Do. do. . 2 (Derajat) M. B. 
2 | No. 3 Do. do. . 3 (Peshawur) M. B. 
ElNo4 Do. do. . 4 (Hazara) M. B. 
4 4No.5 Do. do. . 5 (Bombay) M. B. 
2 | No. 6 Do, do. . 6 (Bombay) MBL 
3 | No.7 Do. do. 7 (Bengal) M. B. 
Z|No8 Do. do. -No. 8 (Bengal) M. B. 
= (No. 1 Garrison Company. Punjab Garrison Batty. 
and 


i - : Bengal S & M., Madras S. & M., 
* Sappers and Miners, 2 2 
No.1 Wi tov No. 52" Com pani Bombay S. & M. of 8, 9, and 5 
ae OMPAMY: LO" NO. cee COMPANY. companies respectively. 
An arrangement which, on the whole, would give a simpler and 
more consvlidated Army List than exists at present. 


BECENT PAPERS ON AMBULANCE AND FIELD MEDICAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


By Surgeon-Captain C. H. Metvitur, A. M.S. 


(I) Medical aid in the first line in future war. By Dr. Hermin Fischer in 
Stretteur’s Osterreichische Militarische Zeitschrift, May 1894. 

(2) The medical service with an infantry division in the field. Illustrated 
by a concrete example. By Major Alfred Hausenblas (General Staff, 
Austro-Hungarian Army). The sam riodical, November 1894. 

(3) Our Sanitary Detachments, and their management in action as affected 
by modern fire-arms. By V. Kries, Lieutenant and Adjutant in 

o. 17 Train Battalion (German) in Jahrbuch per die Deutsche 
Armeé und Marine, April 1895. 


The above noted papers are of interest as giving an idea of how 
the question. of the removal of the wounded from the field of battle in. 
the future, strikes otticers of Continental armies, and of the changes that 
they anticipate will be necessary, in vicw of the recent advances in. 
armament, ia that of the infautry in particular. 

As regards the nature of the wounds that may be expected to 
occur, Dr. Fischer follows Habart’s conclusions in general. He relates 
two highly interesting cases of attempted suicide in which the Austrian 
Mannlicher bullet (315 calibre with a muzzle-velocity of 2034 foot 
seconds) entered below the chin, and emerged at the inner angle of one 
or other eye,. passing in.each case through the floor of the mouth, the 
tongue, hard palate, and nasal cavity, im one case also furrowing the 
frontal bone ; both cases recovered completely. An essentially parallel 
case was reported by Surgeon-Captain Porter, A..M.S., in the British. 
Medical Journal for February 16th of the present year, in which & 
Lee-Metford bullet after passing through the left upper arm, entered 
the head one inch below the inner angle of the left eye, and made its 
exit behind the right ear; in this case also the man recovered with only 
slight symptoms of paralysis of the tongue. The moral to be drawn: 
from. such cases, which Dr. Fischer I think misses, is that owing to their 
small calibre and great penetrative power, modern bullets can pass in 
the closest proximity to the most important structures without causing 
serious hurt, provided only that during their passage through the body, 
they do not meet with any considerable resistance, or do- not pass 
through. semi-fluid tissues. On tho other hand if they do meet with 
great resistance; the destruction they will cause will be directly propor- 
tioned to that resistance, and will be very far reaching and severe at all 
close ranges. Wounds thus will tend to be either excessively severe 
and probably fatal, or only comparatively severe or slight, according 
to the resistance they mect with in their passage through the body. 

A very interesting quotation was made by Sir William MacCormae; 
in his Inaugural Address iv the section of surgery, at the annual meeting 
of the British Medical Association this year, from a letter received from 
Surgeon-Lieutenant Evans, I. M. 8., with regard to the injuries intlict- 
ed. by the Lee-Metford bullets in Chitral. ‘That officer states that all the: 
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cases of uncomplicated wounds of the soft parts healed rapidly and well, 
but that his patients accounted for there being no severe bone injuries 
under treatment by the statement that “all the men who had suffered 
fracture of the long bones were dead.” 

From other statements however, it would appear that even the 
long bones may be drilled through without serious injury to the sur- 
rounding parts. With regard to the proportion of killed to wounded, 
Dr. Fischer considers that this will be doubled, one m three instead of 
one in six, the average of the wars of the present century. He bases 
his estimate on the increased liability to hemorrhage due to the clean 
cutting action of the modern bullet, and to the increased proportion 
that may be expected of wounds of the upper half of the body. The 
latter part of his argument is open to exeeption, wounds of the lung, a8 
Dr. Fischer himself allows, will probably be less severe than formerly, 
and the statistics of modern wars show that the liability of the upper 
part of the body to be hit has not increased, and depends more on the 
presence or absence of cover for the lower limbs than any other factor. 
For instance, wounds of the lower extremities gave 332°8 per 1000 of 
all wounds in the Crimean war, at Sedan 440-4, and at Mets 406-8 per 
1000, while in the Ashanti campaign, a jungle war, only 233-7 per 1000 
affected the lower extremities. 

The argument from increased liability to haemorrhage is however 
undoubtedly sound, and by itself this factor alone might suffice to 
increase the ratio even to the point given by Dr. Fischer. He leaves 
out the obvious, if somewhat grim deduction, that the greater the pro- 
portion of killed and wounded, the less work there will be thrown on 
the Medical Department and on the Ambulance Transport, and yet 
this point is one that should be kept in mind, since, in connection 
with the undoubted tendency of wounds, inflicted by the modern 
bullets, to be cither very severe and probably rapidly fatal, or, on the 
other hand, comparatively severe or only slight, this consideration must 
affect to a considerable degree the extent of the arrangements necessary 
for the removal of the wounded. Dr. Fischer considers that the total 
number of casualties will be increased, and estimates them at 22 to 30 
per cent. of the total forces engaged ; this last average has only been 
attained on two occasions during the present century, by the Russians 
at the Borodino, and by the troops of the same nation at Plevna, during 
the first assault on that town. Dr. Fischer bases his statement on an 
elaborate calculation of the probable number of hits to shots fired, he 
leaves out of consideration the very important fact that the upper limit 
of the casualties in an army is defined pretty accurately by the amount 
of suffering, physical and mental, that its component parts are prepared 
to endure before giving way, and that it is very doubtful if any large 
body of men, neither fanatics nor savages, could be found to stand up 
to a loss so severe as the above. Valentine Baker puts the breaking 
strain of the best troops at 30 per cent, and it is probable that before 
so high an average had been attained, a good many of the weaker links 
of the chain would have given way, when say as many as three army 
corps were engaged. It must be remembered that a 30 per cent. loss 
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in say 100,000 men, means almost entire annihilation of some brig- 
ades, since it is not probable that the whole furce will be equally en- 
gaged. hat the troops which actually come under severe fire may 
lose 30 per cent. is not to be denicd, but when the question of removal 
of wounded comes under consideration, we must not leave out of sight 
the fact that we have the medical units of the reserve troops to fall 
back upon. On the whole, a general average of 10 per cent, will, I should 
be inclined to infer, be the highest we need anticipate. Lieutenant 
V. Kries agrees with Dr. Fischer on this point. 

With regard to the position of the collecting station, Dr. Fischer 
very appositely points out that much must. depend on the nature of the 
ground. In open country, where the field of battle is, as it were, the 
glagis of the enemy’s position, it will have to be placed at least 2000 
metres from that position: in broken or undulating ground it may be 
pushed up very much closer. The former distance must at once prevent 
any possibility of any regular removal of the wounded during the pro- 
gress of the action. Some interesting experiments of V. Kries may be 
referred to here. Working over a distance of 350 metres between the 
position of the wounded and the collecting station he found that his 
weakest bearers began to break down after travelling 5600 metres, that 
is 8 double journeys, half of the way empty. ‘The strougest were able 
to travel 7700 metres, 11 double journeys, and could have done more. 
Supposing the collecting station to be 2U00 metres from the enemy, the 
average distance to be traversed will be 1050 metres cach way, and the 
weakest stretcher bearers will begin to give in after 24 journeys. 
After 3 double journeys a good number will undoubtedly be hors de combat. 
Taking the average amount that each man can do at 7000 metres, a very 
high average in all probability, we find cach stretcher can do just short of 
3} double journeys ; that is it can, at the very outside, bring in 4 patients. 
For each double journey half an hour roughly will be needed including a 
halt for dressing the patient. It would probably be necessary to add at 
least a quarter of an hour for other halts. V. Krics found that the 
average extreme distance to which a stretcher could be carried without a 
halt was 1100 metres, but this apparently was not after several trips. 
It will bea fair calculation to allow three-quarters of an hour for 
each double journey. ‘Then 4 such will take 3 hours, and at the end 
of that time the 25 stretchers of a British brigade would bring in 100 
men, equivalent to 2°5 per cent. of the entire force : the 32 stretchers of 
an Austrian brigade would bring in a rather smaller percentage of 
their stronger unit. The point can be succinctly stated as follows: 
since each stretcher has four bearers, you can bring in as many wound- 
ed men as you have bearers, at the cost of completely exhausting four 
men. What the casualty list would be among these 100 or 128 
stretcher bearers, walking Icisurely, for three hours behind a target cx- 
posed.to magazine rifle fire, may be Icft to conjecture. Dr. Fischer 
takes as a concrete example a brigade 6000 strong ; casualties 30 per 
cent. or 1800, of these 30 per cent. killed, remaining 1260 wounded, one, 
third of the wounded so severely injured as to be unable to walk. He 
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allows 1 hour for cach double journey, and calculates that of the 420 

.quirmg carriage, the lust 32 (there being 32 stretchers per brigade) 
set AE ut the collecting station in 13 hours. This is simply putting 
up nine-pins in order to knock them down. The reality is bad enough. 
Let us take our Enylish brigade 4000 strong ; 10 per cent. casualties 
gives us 400 killed and wounded, 30 per cent. of these killed leaves us 
280 wounded. Say 100 of these need carriage, then we can just 
manage it by completely exhausting our bearers, taking no account of 
their casualties while exposed to fire, and taking also no account of the 
wretched plight of the wounded being carried through a hail of ricochets 
and bullets passing through and oyer the fighting line, with every now 
aud then a bearer falling wounded, or a stretcher pole cut in two. It 
must be further remembered that the bearers are not selected men 
physically, whether belonging to regiments or to the Medical Staff Corpa, 
and the amount I have calculated for their being able to do is on the 
basis of selected strong men. ‘There are two alternatives, either largely 
increase your bearer personnel, which both Dr. Fischer and Lieutenant 
V. Kries recommend, or make up your mind that the removal of the 
wounded must wait till after the action is over. 

Any great increase in the bearcr personnel is hardly to be hoped 
for, nor do I think it is advisable. The more bearers you send under 
fire, the more you will lose ; 200 men exposed for 14 hours, or 100 mea 
exposed for 3 hours, will give much the same total luss, nor do I think 
it at all fair on the wounded man that he should be exposed to the risks 
of that mauvazs quart d’ heure on his way to the collocting station ; better 
die in peace where he lies, than be jolted across 5U0 or 600 yards of 
ground to fall off the stretcher with a bearer killed on the top of him, 
ora pole broken below, at the eud of it. Even in undulating and broken 
ground, where a certain amount of cover could be obtained for the 
stretcher bearers, a concentration of the wounded at a collecting station 
2000 metres from the enemy, would probably be found impracticable: 
for every ascent or descent enormously increases the werk of the bearers, 
and any advantage gained from a lessened roll of casualties would be 
practically nullified by the more rapid exhaustion of the men. Dr. Fischer 
recommends that light 2-wheeled carts be used in advance of the collect 
ing station, to supplement the stretcher transport ; but the use of any 
wheeled transport so close to the enemy is most objectionable. _A loaded 
cart cannot travel out of a walk, and is much more vulnerable than a 
stretcher ; 2 bearers out of 4 may be shot, and the stretcher still keep 
working, but one wheel broken, or one leg of the horse struck, and your 
cart is useless. In fact it will I think be found that the best method 
will be to give up all idea of attempting any systematic removal of the 
wounded until after the conclusion of the action. ‘The wounded must be 
attended to where they lie, by the medical ofticers of the regiments of 
the fighting line, assisted by their regimental medical personnel ; where 
good cover is obtainable close at hand, they can of course be removed to 
it as rapidly as possible, but any systematic concentration towards the 
rear must be abandoned. The regimental medical officer is in a more 
favorable position than the stretcher bearers, as he can avail himself toa 
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‘considerable extent of cover, and has not to move in an erect posture in 
slow time. Besides this there is another consideration: as I have shown, 
if you attempt to concentrate your wounded at 2000 metres from the 
enemy, each bearer can bring in one wounded man from the fighting 
line ; if in doing so he is struck, he not only fails in his object, but he also 
diminishes the strength of the bearer company by 2, viz., himself and 
the man who has to remove him, whereas a medical officer, before he is 
disabled, may have saved several lives by staunching hamorrhage, and 
relieved much suffering by giviiy sedatives or ever water. Naturally 
the loss among the regimental medical officers will be heavy, but so much 
stress is laid by all authoritics on the necessity of having medical officers 
in close proximity to the fighting line, and the great moral effect that 
their presence there exercises, that it seems worth while paying even the 
high price that will in all probability be demanded for doing so, At 
the same time it is highly advisable that every man should be very 
carefully instructed in self-help, especially in the case of hamorrhage, 
which will probably be the most fruitful source of mortality in wounds 
not immediately or rapidly fatal. Once the fighting is over, the wounded 
can be more systematically attended to. But now there will be no ob- 
jection to moving collecting and even dressing stations as close up to 
where the wounded lie, as the local peculiarities of the ground permit. 
Stretchers need only be used to convey the wounded to these stations 
from where they lie, a distance that will vary with the number of the 
roads in the neighbourhood. In most districts in England this need not 
de more than a quarter or half a mile. 

The ditticulty that will now arise will be darkness. Lieutenant 
V. Kries insists very strongly on the necessity for practice in searching 
for wounded by night and the provision of large lanterns for this pur- 
pose. In the Austrian Army, as shown in Major Hausenblas’ paper, 
after an action each corps has a particular area of the battlefield told 
‘off to it to search for wounded, preferably of course that portion over 
which it has itself advanced. Dr. Fischer recommends a considerable 
increase in wheeled transport. It is doubtful if this is advisable. In 
the Austrian Army very elaborate regulations are laid down by which 
commissariat and ration carts can be utilized for sick transport. Using 
these, they can, as in the case illustrated by Major Hausenblas, provide 
carriage for 128 wounded from the collecting to the dressing station, 
in 32 carts for each division. Any increase in the number of carts means 
@ corresponding increase in sanitary personnel, as every cart should have 
an escort. Of course you can send off your carts in batches of 3 or 4, but 
on a dark night, on narrow roads, one man cannot look after all these carts 
and keep them together. The solution of the question seems to me to 
lie in the adoption of the Tortoise Equipment, or some similar form of 
light movable hospitals. By using some such arrangement a waggon 
can be sent along any ficld road to wherever there may be a collection 
of wounded, a hospital pitched at very short notice, and the wounded 
housed for the night. Any absolutely necessary operations can be then 
performed without. the patient having been exhausted by a long prelimi- 
nary journcy in a stretcher across country, or jolting in a waggon down 
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a rough country road. The subsequent fate of the wounded must 
depend largely on military considerations. If it is necessary on tactical 
grounds that the battle-field should be cleared of wounded as rapidly as 
possible, then of course it must be done, and the necessary transport 
provided. If this is not however, absolutely necessary, the wounded may 
with great advautage to themselves be left in peace where they are, 
only such cases being removed as are hopelessly disabled and at the 
same time able to bear transport. For any such scheme the organiza: 
tion of the British Army is particularly well fitted, being as it is, rela- 
tively weak (compared at least with the German Army) in stretchers, 
but relatively strong in wheeled transport. All that is necessary is 
that definite regulations should be published, enabling free use to be made 
of empty commissariat waggons, and requisitioned country carts ; it Is 
understood generally that use would be made of these, but understandings 
are feeble things to depend on when time presses. The question should 
be settled beyond the possibility of mishap os in the Austrian Army. 
Dr. Fischer and Lieutenant V. Kries both in my opinion fall into the 
same grave error. Assuming in the first place that the number of wound- 
ed will be largely augmented, an assumption quite void of proof, and re- 
cognizing that owing to the distances to which the lines of medical assist- 
ance will, in consequence of the increased range of modern projectiles, 
have to be pushed back, the labour of removal of the wounded will be 
greatly increased, they at once demand as the only solution of the 
problem a greatly increased bearer personzel, and more ambulance 
waggons. | do not myself sec how an unwieldly transport colunin is 
likely to improve matters. In civilized warfare where the climatic 
conditions do not absolutely prohibit it, the wounded can very well be 
left with only rough shelter for the first night provided their primary 
wants of dressing and nourishment are attended to. 

Ever after that, the less they are concentrated compatibly with saving 
the surgical staff from an undue amount of work, the better for them. 
Removal can proceed leisurely as transport becomes available ; much 
more harm than good is likely to be done by taking the pessimistic view 
that seems so common on the Continent as regards this matter of 
ambulance transport in the future. A compact well organized train, 
regularly practised in peace in the work it will have to do in war, 
will do much more than a straggling unwieldy mass of carts and 
stretcher bearers, too large for efficient supervision, and yet not large 
enough to get all the wounded under shelter and off the field be 
fore nightfall. Some of the wounded must lie out, however, strong your 
bearer personnel may be (within the bounds of any reasonable allowance); 
it will moreover be physically impossible to collect all before dark, 
and those that lie out will not be necessarily only the slighter 
cases, they will be the most inaccessible. Much better for the wounded 
that the medical officers and stretcher-bearers should utilize the few 
remaining hours of daylight in searching for them, and administering 
necessary treatment and nourishment, than that they should expend all 
their time and labour in removing only a portion, even though they 
may be able to put these into position of more or les: comfort, A 
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pressing need in the Austrian army, as Dr. Fischer points out, 
and the same applies to our Home army, is the want of highly trained 
medical subordinates. In the German army the Lazareth-Jehulfen, in 
the French the Infirmiers, and in the Russian the Feldscheerer supply 
this want; it is doubtful if any service is so well off in this direction as 
our Indian army, with its Assistant-Surgeons and Hospital Assistants. 
It may seem rather brutal to suggest that the moidek should be left 
unsheltered for the frst night, it is indeed a choice of evils, but I think 
avy one who reads the description of the villages on the field of Grave- 
lotte during the night after the action, in Richter’s Kriegstagbuch, will 
feel inclined to deny that it is better to be out in the open in solitude, 
than crowded into the close stuffy rooms of filthy cottages, with the 
incessant noise of passing troops and trains, and a possible chance of 
being burnt alive. When possible, I think we should be guided by the 
principle of bringing the hospital to the patient, and not the patient to the 
hospital, and for this purpose the Tortoise Equipment is most advant- 
ageous. The most serious difficulties will naturally arise in those cases 
where the opposing forces are of mixed composition, European and 
savage, or when the inhabitants of the seat of war are savages. In such 
cases it will be impossible to leave the wounded scattered, and the 
ambulance transport and medical officers must be prepared for unremit- 
ting labour till their concentration is achieved. The wounded of the 
defeated side will always remain a great trouble, Between civilized 
nations it should be possible to arrange for the handing over of certain 
medical units, preferably those on the protected or unthreatened flank, 
to the victors in case of retreat. These, however, are minor points, the 
great cardinal fact which must rule all ambulance and ambulance 
transport work in the future is, that owing to the increased range of 
modern weapons, and the consequent increased distance that must 
separate the collecting station from the fighting line, if any thing like 
a systematic removal of wounded during the progress of the fighting 
is attempted, the work of the stretcher bearers will be so increased 
that it will only be possible to bring in as many wounded as there 
are stretcher-bearers available, at the cost of completely exhausting 
the latter, and taking at the same time no account of the probable 
casualties among them. There are two solutions of the problem, 
one to greatly increase the number of available stretcher bearers, the 
other to postpone the systematic removal of the wounded till after 
the action is over, and in short to bring the Field Hospital to 
the patient and not the patient to the Field Hospital. Dr. Fischer 
and Lieutenant V. Kries adopt the former solution. This solution 
involves the very great drawback of increasing largely the non-com- 
batant personnel, and it is very doubtful if military leaders would 
sanction such an increase. The second alternative is open to the 
objection of leaving the field of battle encumbered with wounded. On 
surgical grounds the less concentrated the wounded are the better. 
The question must be decided by military men: if they wish to have 
the field of battle cleared during the progress of the action, they must 
provide the increased transport or rather sanction the increase ; if not, 
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the means at present provided should be sufficient. Lieutenant V. 
Kries insists on at least a fortnight’s training a year of all stretcher- 
bearers in field work, im addition: to their instruction in first aid and’ 
nursing duties. During this time they should be exercised with a force 
of all arms, separate tactical ideas being brought into play on different 
days. Special practice in night searching is also necessary, and Lieute- 
nant V. Kries suggests that portable electric lanterns, the elements 
being carried in a krapsack, should bespecially provided or this purpose. 
Major Hausenblas’ paper is most interesting, but too long and too 
detailed for ready condensation; it goes most carefully into all the 
minutie of the medical arrangements of an infantry division of the 
Austrian army operating independently, during the day preceding, and 
the day of, an engagement. Almost simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of this paper new regulations were published for the Austrian 
medieal service which considerably affected the position of its officers. 
For instance, in detailing the work ofa collecting station Major Hausen- 
blas gives as the commandant of the collecting station, to which five 
medical officers of various ranks were: attached, a corporal of the sani- 
tary division ; all orders to the sanitary personnel, not of a purely pro- 
fessional nature, had to be given through or by this corporal. By the 
new regulations the Senior Medical Officer of a sanitary unit is its 
commandant. Ihave already indicated what seems to me the best 
feature of the Austrian system viz.—the very careful regulations pro- 
viding for the use of empty commissariat waggons for: sick transport. 
In other points the system does not recommend itself. To take, for in- 
stance, all medical officers away from their regiments, in order to form an 
unwieldly collecting station, seems a mistake. Major Hausenblas re- 
commends the formation of a larger number of small collecting stations, 
and also that one medical officer for every regiment of three or four 
battalions, should accompany the fighting line: It is doubtful if this 
is enough. The French and Germans like ourselves, send a medical’ 
officer for every battalion under fire. Of minor matters the detailing 
of three cavalry orderlies for the use of the divisional P. M. O. is worthy 
of note. Major Hausenblas touches on the great difficulty of providing 
for proper attention to the wounded of the cavalry during the preli- 
minary scouting, but makes no very practical suggestions on the sub- 
ject. This difficulty which must have struck all medical officers who 
have taken part in cavalry manceuvres is one that needs more carefut 
consideration than it seems to have received so far. Brigade-Surgeon 
Williams of the New South Wales Military Forces read a paper on the 
subject before the U.S. Institution of that Colony in 1891, but his: 
recommendations were on too liberal a scale for practical adoption. 
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Since the last two great wars in Europe, there is no subject which’ 
has been more written about than the attack, and the best method of” 
approaching a position under the fire of modern artillery and infantry 
arms of precision. 

England has added largely to the literature on the subject, and the 
outcome of years of consideration by our best officers is our present 
Drill Book. One thing is certain, that in it we have made an advance 
unusual in so conservative an army as ours, but I doubt whether this 
has been fully recognized, nor among many officers has it been acknow- 
Jedged as a solution of the problem It is, however, bused on the 
soundest principles ; the instructions are clear ; sufficient detail is given ;. 
the position and duties of commanders are defined ; and much scope 
is’ allowed for individual intelligence. 

Notwithstanding all this, we are for ever hankering after something: 
more definite, —for a normal form of attack in fact, which will be easy to 
teach, and be made by some means or other to fit in under every con- 
dition that may present itself in war. 

The fact is our present regulations fail, not because they are not 
sufficient, but because we have not been educated up to them,—they 
are in fact, in our present state of tactical knowledge, more than sufficient. 
Our military education, unlike that of Germany, has never given enough 
freedom to individuals, and the subaltern officers, and non-commissioned 
officers, from want of appreciation of the fact that they should be guided 
by general principles, and should apply them in the battle-field to suit 
the circumstances of the moment, are still looking over their shoulders 
Jor orders from a superior officer in rear, instead of acting on their own 
judgment. Until junior commanders are accustomed to accept respon-, 
sibility qnd think for themselves, our Drill Book, admirable as it is, will 
not have fair play. 

This is not the fault of the junior ranks. In our small wars against 
savage or semi-civilized tribes, they have always come to the front, and 
have probably done better than either Germans or French would do 
under similar circumstances. It is the fault of the system ; it is the 
want of that tactical sense in the higher ranks who have not yet grasped 
the deep and cogent meaning of what our Drill Book inculcates ; and until 
they have as a body, thought the matter out, and insisted on such 
a system of regimental instruction as is wanted now-a-days, we shalk 
not, I fear, make any great advance, 
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We must relegate the Lientenant-Colonel and the Adjutant, the 
Sergeant-Major and the pace stick to their proper position, and make our 
field training the stepping stone to the higher tactics. 

I do not mean to condemn our field training altogether. We have 
improved considerably in- this respect, especially in India, but it is still 
in many corps very defective, and the writer of an able article in the 
Pioneer in January last, struck a true note in saying “that it is too 
often of the sky rocket class, a fizzle, a fuss, stars of bright possibility, 
mutual applause and no result.” Further on he says, with regard to 
the want of preparation for the higher tactics “the true reason for 
failure is a universal one, we are trying to run before we can walk ; it is 
because the spirit of tactical thought, that unconscious mental effort 
we call ‘sense,’ is absent.” 

Many officers who have considered the matter will, I think, allow 
that this is true ; there are exceptions of course, and until we have reached 
@ point in military education, which will ensure our field training being 
a real preparation for war, field manceuvres on an extended scale will 
only be of use in showing whether general officers can handle a force of 
any size; the rast will be like a field day at Aldershot—as described 
by a soldier years ago, “half right turn, half left turn, and take 
the beggars’ names down.” 

There are other reasons why our present system of attack has not 
altogether found favour; one is that the instructions although clear, 
require very careful study, and the number of our’ officers who devote 
themselves to very careful study of the Drill Book is not large; and 
another, that our Musketry Schools have failed to bring the detail of 
musketry up to the level of the new infantry attack in several import- 
ant points, thus causing confusion and uncertainty. ‘We must” says 
the writer in the Pioneer above quoted, “ blend parade and range teach- 
ing with that steadiness in the field which is sometimes called ‘battle 
field discipline’; that alone can stand the stress of magazine fire, or 
enable troops to be handled in the fight.” 

The traditions of the Hythe School run in a narrow groove, and 
many of us have still to learn that musketry and tactics must go hand 
in hand ; there is no gulf fixed between them, one is the complement 
of the other. 

It is a notable fact that although our present Infantry Drill Book 
has been in force for two years, its principles have not yet gone home, 
and as I have already said there is still a clamour for something more 
tangible, and in some commands systems of attack have been published, 
which although perhaps only intended to be explanatory, in reality 
often define duties and methods so authoritatively, as to leave little or 
no discretion to individual commanders of all grades. In one command 
such a form of attack was thankfully accepted by certain officers 
questioned on the subject, because, as they admitted “when once you 
learn the G. O. C.’s special form, you need not think for yourself, and 
can’t be dropped on.” 

If this is done, and battalions go on field service each with a differ- 
ent “normal” form of attack, there might be a great deal to unlearn on 
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the eve of facing the enemy, and this, I am informed, has actually 
happened quite recently. 

It would be no evil, if these systems were always based on the 
principles of the Drill Book, in which it is distinctly laid down that the 
form an attack would assume depends on ever varying conditions ; but 
as far as I know, this is not the case, and the independence of junior 
commanders and the initiative of the advance coming from the firing 
line is ignored. 

From what I gather from the various letters and reports of the 
German system of attack in the manouvres last year, no check what- 
ever was placed on the form the attack assumed, provided the main 
principles which are laid down are adhered to. 

The initiative when once the attack is developed comes from the 
front line, and there is no interference with company commanders and 
those under them. The development of as many rifles as possible in the 
firing line, the steady advance to the front regardless of loss, and the 
final charge, a!l depend on the independent action of units. 

We on the contrary often try to control the attack from the rear, 
and so lose what is the soul of our infantry attack, as I read it. Wo 
imitate, in fact, the German form, and lose the spirit. 

But if we fail to assimilate our present system, the question arises 
can we find a better one, and more suited to the special fighting charac- 
teristics of the nation ? ; 

It will at any rate be instructive to see what the French and Ger- 
mans are doing. 

The French method, as carried out during the maneuvres of last 
year, is thus described in an article in the Pioneer of November 9th 1sy4, 
‘The writer says that their attack is normally delivered as follows :— 

“The shooting line and supports are amalgamated from the first, 
and the battalion is formed in two lines, two companies in each, each 
company initially in a line of sections, in columns of fours, at twice 
deploying interval. 

The front is covered by 16 scouts from each company (32 on service); 
thus the normal frontage of a battalion in attack is equal to its front 
two deep. 

In this formation the battalion approaches the enemy’s position ; 
on arrival at about 12U0 yards from it, the columns of fours front form 
in single rank, and the leading line of the battalion then becomes a sin- 
gle rank, elbow to elbow. 

In this formation the advance is continued up to 700 or 800 yards 
when fire is opened. From this point the advance is continued by alter- 
mate companies or even larger units, but no doubling is allowed, and 
every effort is made to keep the men in good wind. Within about 500 
yards individual fire is the rule, beyond that range volleys by sections. 

The 2nd line did not usually reintorce the Ist line until the latter 
was preparing for the assault by magazine fire at about 200 yards range. 

Once launched, the troops moved on straight for the enemy’s posi- 
tion, never wavering, and seldom pausing, until the decisive fire position 
was reached. 
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‘The writer goes on to say, that this is the attack in Ime im its 
*highest:development, identical in principle with the Frederician method : 
the idea of the blow contrasted in the sharpest manner with the method 
of attrition of masses, which was the keynote of the Napoleonic system ; 
further on he says, “the French have got back to the old ideal 
light infantry skirmisher, a man of proved courage and skill, whose 
business is to see without being seen, and to kill without being 
-hurt, Behind these true skirmishers the line now marches to the attack 
as it formerly marched, its object being now as then to develop the 
maximum intensity of controlled fire regardless of the losses it suffers, 
always provided the losses do not prevent the attainment of the desired 
end, viz.—the maximum intensity of controlled fire. 

Now this system, as ‘the outcome of all the study caused by the 
-experiences of the wars of 1870-71 and 1877-78, is very remarkable. 

That the French, of all the mations in Kurope, should solve the 
difficulty we all labour under. by reverting to the steady linear tactics 
-with which we beat them in the Peniasular, is enough to set every 
English soldier thinking. At any rate it is evident they do not believe 
in the system of ordered disorder ; or is it that they do not think that 
the peculiar temperament of the nation will allow of its being carried 
-out in war? We have only +o picture to ourselves their attack in old 
-days as described by Marshal Bugeaud, and compare it with their pre- 
-sent system, to realise the change. lan, which means so much, seems 
to have been put aside as a thing to be forgotten. 

Turning to the Germans, we find in the manwuvres of 1894, that 
they work on a diametrically opposite principle. They do not believe 
in a normal form of attack, and still adhere to the idea that they must 
saccept disorder and evolve order from it. 

They display as small a fraction of their force as possible at first, 
.in order to keep the larger and closer bodies under control. 

‘When they.come under fire, they take ground at some 900 to 600 
yards from the enemy’s position, reinforce on a flank or thicken the line ; 
advance by units (the initiative always coming from commanders of 
units) and seize prominent positions maintaining throughout absolute 
independence of the front line, and at 500 yards or so, move on with 
‘their line further strengthened to 300 yards. After this, all formation 
appears to be lost, but notwithstanding this, perfect regularity is main- 
tained, and such is the training of the men, that they fall naturally 
under the command of the officer or non-commissioned officer who hap- 
pens to be immediately behind them. 

This system differs but little from that which developed during the 
war of 1870-71. It shews the faith they have in the high instruc 
tion given to officers and non-commissioned officers, and the stern 
‘discipline, combined with the development of intelligence, they insist ou 
in training their men. 

There are, however, writers in Germany who advocate a return to 
linear tactics such as the French have adopted, and a few years ago 
it seemed probable that their ideas would prevail, but the last annual 
manoeuvres have proved the contrary. 
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I would here draw attention to a paper read last year, by Captain 
Mande, late B. E, at the Royal Engincer Institute, entitled “I'wenty 
years of tactical evolution in Germany,” which has not, I think, received 
the notice it deserves. 

He begins by comparing our system of instruction with that of 
Germany, and here, I think, does us an injustice in stating, “ that 
whereas in Germany we see steadiness on parade and faith in the offen- 
sive, raised to the first place in the soldiers’ training, in Engtand the 
‘advantage of the defensive and the uselessness of smartness under arms 
are accepted almost unanimously as the cardinal points in our military 
training. Whilst in Germany everything centres in the destruction of 
the enemy first and the rest afterwards, in England the avoidance of 
Joss by the employment of suitable formations is elevated to the dignity 
‘of a dogma.” 

‘There may be a few officers in our army who hold the ideas here 
attributed to us, but Ido not know them, and the majority are as 
fully alive to the neeessity of steadiness and parade discipline as ever 
they were. As tothe question of avoidance of loss, I sce little in the 
German system that shews that they are less anxious than we are to 
adopt such formations as will save their men, but Captain Maude may 
be right in maintaining that we do not in our regulations put forward 
sufficiently strongly the principle that the offensive in battle occupies a 
foremost place; and we may, as he avers, ride to death the idea of the 
destructive power of modern weapons. 

One thing I feel sure is certain, and that is that the defensive has 
gained enormously in power, and the extent of this gain has to be 
proved in the next war. Englishmen have never been backwards in 
assuming the offensive, and if we have to act on the defensive, it will 
‘be because of numerical inferiority, and even then we shall be a hard 
nut to crack. 

The virtue of Captain Maude’s paper lies in the stress he places on 
discipline as a more important factor than ever in the attainment of 
success in war. He advocates a return to “the old war-trained discip- 
lined line, discipline being measured by the capacity of enduring heavy 
loss. Discipline has been the mainstay of our army, and combined 
with the virtues of not knowing when we are beaten, has won us many 
a battle. 

The following is worth quoting. He says,—‘The Germans recog- 
nize that the complete concentration of mind and body required in drill, 
as they still understand and we used to do, cannot be kept up indefi- 
nitely, but relaxation of effort is indispensable, and this they give their 
men by teaching them pure light infantry work, and allowing them 
every reasonable indulgence on the march; but the moment they 
come under close order conditions again, whether on fatigue dutics, or 
whatever they may be, the most rigid and instantaneous execution of 
the command is exacted; and on service, when coming under fire in 
close order, they look on this habit of concentrated effort of obedience 
as the chief guarantee of victory.” Further on he adds. “Therefore, 
they say, develop the intelligence of the man to the utmost by cduca- 
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tion, train him by drill as an individual to concentrate that intelligence, 
finally stimulate the intelligence to the utmost, and by rigid close order 
drills, teach all to work together.” 

‘These are weighty words and worth thinking over. 

It is to be remembered that this has to be done in the German 
army in two years. We have seven years in which to teach it, if it is 
worth teaching, as no doubt it is. 

Captain Mande concludes his paper by saying “that the only way 
by which (with the present armament) tacticul advantage can be secured, 
is by the aid of improved methods of inculcating discipline, to render 
possible the application of relatively less dense formations in point of 
depth; in other words to revert to the principles of Frederick the Great's 
line tactics again.” ‘That “the essential condition of victory is, and 
will always remain, the attainment of fire superiority at the decisive 
point,” and finally “discipline is, therefore, the point at which we 
have to aim in the preparation of our troops, and those formations will 
be the best which facilitate the maintenance of this discipline in the 
highest degree, without, however, exposing too vulnerable a target to 
the enemy.” 

Of all known formations, line, either two deep or single rank, meets 
those conditions most ucarly, and therefore the maintenance of discip- 
line, aud the employment of line tactics, affords us the best guarantee 
of victory in the future.” 

When we consider the hideous confusion and disintegration of 
units that occur in a modern battle, aud which constitutes a great danger 
even in so highly trained an army as Germany possesses, we are tempt- 
ed to say that the natural formation for british troops is the deployed 
line with highly trained skirmishers in front, being as Captain Maude 
describes it “that formation which permits of the development of the 
greatest intensity of fire under efficient control.” 

The argument against any return to the old line, is, I take it, that 
it does not adapt itself to the ground in the way the German system, 
as shewn in the last manauvres, certainly does. The Battle of the Alma, 
may be mentioned as an example of this. There the British army deploy- 
ed deliberately into line and advanced over all obstacles until tho 
mingling of units was even worse than it was found to be in the Franco- 
German war. The British soldier himself solved the difficulty as he 
had often done before, and here the discipline and the fighting power of 
the race came into play. 

But no special form of attack is suited to all conditions of ground, 
and this both ourselves and the Germans have already recognized, nor 
is it to be supposed that any enemy now-a-days will await an attack, as 
the Russians did, in unwieldy columns. 

For small bodies and an attack in the open, if it can be made, 
there is much to be said in favour of the line. 

The Germans say that an attack in the open is hopeless, and during 
the late manceuvres they seldom, if ever, pushed it home, but after 
advancing to a point where they could effectively use their rifles, re- 
mained there, and used that portion of their line as a retaining force, 
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while they attacked over ground which allowed of an advance more under 
cover. 

But there is this to be said, that given the choice of ground for a 
defensive position, it would be chosen if possible so as to oblige an 
enemy to attack over exposed ground, and he would have to make the 
best of a bad bargain. 

It will be observed that the Germans recognize this in adapting 
their form of attack to all conditions, and if we ever return to linear 
tactics or a modification of them, there seems to be no reason why we 
should repeat the mistake made at the Alma, but deploy when the 
necessity shows itself, and move over ground where there is cover from 
view or fire, in such a formation as would allow of a prolongation of the 
line when necessary. 

It is also well to consider how far our present system of attack is 
suited to our Native Army. Jf our education in British regiments has 
not came up to the requirements of modern war, it appears that the same 
may be said to apply to the Native Army. Accustomed, as many of 
them are, to look to their British officers as their leaders, can we 
educate them up to the high standard of independence in the attack 
that our Drill Book demands? 

If not, the disciplined line appears to be better suited to them 
than any other system. Their chances of having to fight a European 
enemy are remote ; and it would therefore be better to train them to a 
form of attack, which is simple in itself, which will ensure the main- 
tenance of discipline, and will meet the requirements of the small wars 
we are constantly engaged in. 

The proposal may be considered retrogade, but I confess that I am 
much in favour of the old disciplined line, so modified as to suit modern 
conditions. Our aim must be— 

(1) To advance towards the enemy’s position with steadiness and 
in such a formation as will form the least effective target 
for the enemy. 

(2) To maintain the strictest discipline possible throughout. 

(3) To develop the power of the rifle to the utmost by employing 
as many rifles as the space available will contain. 

It seems to me that these conditions will be met far better by the 
line formation than by our present system of depth and almost un- 
avoidable mixing of units early in the fight, to say nothing of a danger 
which the Germans have foreseen, viz. that supports and reserves, as we 
place them in our present system, would probably suffer so much from 
the fire of the enemy that they would either open fire in rear of the first 
line, or run forward and join it in order to open fire and rclieve the 
tension they are under in suffering loss without being able to use their 
rifles. 

The Germans, with their high standard of tactical education and 
grood discipline, hope to avoid all this, but I do not think the education 
of our regular army has reached such a point, and until it does, we must 

-look to a simple form of attack, as more suited to the heterogeneous 
constitution of our forces. 
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It seems to be forgotten that on the outbreak of a-European war in 
which we might be called upon to take part, regiments would have to be 
filled up by half trained reservists, volunteers from the militia, and others 
to whom it would be impossible from want of time to give the training 
our system of attack requires, and that after our first battle, the ranks 
would have to be completed by recruits probably also only half trained. 

The armies of foreigy nations with universal service are more 
homogeneous and do not labour under the difficulties that we do in this 
respect, or at any rate in a lesser degree. 

If they, with all their efforts strained to the utmost, find the path 
to victory strewed with difficulties, how much more must we with our 
army constituted as it is, scattered all over the world.- 


RECRUITS AND RECRUITING. 
By Lieutenant D. M Bower, 2nd (Q. 0.) Bengal Light Infantry. 


«« Extreme care in the selection of its material was no doubt one of the causes 
of the early invincibility of the Roman Legions.”—Sir William Aitken. 


Inselecting recruits for the Native Army, two requirements must 
always be borne in mind, viz:—that we obtain our material from hardy and 
warlike races, and that the men chosen are of powerful physique, irres- 
pective of the question of height. A disregard of the first qualification 
has led to the occasional enlistment of a number of worthless soldiers ; 
and as regards the second, it would appear that the fact that “it is 
much more important that a soldier should be strong than that he should 
be tall,” has in many instances been entirely overlooked. 

An American authority, Doctor Baxter, is of opinion that “ a man 
from 6 to 64 inches in stature, and well proportioned as to build and 
weight, is ceteris paribus as serviceable a soldier as can well be required.” 
This view coincides with that of Sir William Aitken who considers that 
“* the greatest activity is looked for in the infantry of the line, and this 
seems to be generally associated with short cobby little fellows, who 
have a set and square appearance beyond their apparent age.” 

When on recruiting duty, I was often obliged to reject good men 
because they were under the standard height, and compelled to take 
others in their place, who were tall, weedy, and undeveloped. 

In fixing a standard of height, we must remember that “mean 
etature varies under the influence of race, and that the application of 
one uniform standard is certain to result in the rejection of powerful 
and promising recruits.” 

“ Another important point, which should always be borne in mind, 
is that one of the best indications of powers of endurance and fitness 
for great exertion is to be looked for in the flexibility of the chest, or 
extent to which its lower walls can be expanded. For this reason two 
breast measurements should always be taken; the first after a full in- 
flation to show the maximum power of expansion, and the second 
after complete expiration, to show the minimum measurement of the 
chest when empty. The result in both cases should be expressed 
thus—3j inches.* ” 

Hutchinson fixes the healthy mean expansion of the chest at three 
inches. When the flexibility of a recruit’s chest is very limited, he should 
almost invariably be rejected. 

In examining recruits, care must be taken to ascertain that their 
weights are in proportion to their stature. If two men are taken, each 
weighing nine stone, but one 5’ 7” and the other 5’ 4”, the latter, in 
nine cases out of ten, will prove a better soldier that the former. Owing, 
however, to the:e being a fixed standard of height for sepoys, the first 
would be accepted and the second rejected, thus overlooking the fact 
that “ there is no actual relation between mere stature and aptitude for 
military service.t” 


* Sir W. Aitken + Boudin. 
D 
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Tn everything relating to military service, due allowance must be 
made for the peculiarities of different races. Recruits for the Native 
Army may with advantage be culisted much younger than their com- 
rades of the British Service, as owing to climatic conditions, the former 
reach maturity at an earlier age than the latter. Nothing is more notice- 
able than the manner in which a yowry recruit: developes under proper 
training, while with another of maturer age, improvement is scarcely 
perceptible. According to a recently published report on recruiting 
“it has been proved that in some instances where complaints had been 
made as to physique, the inerease gained by a few months training was 
found to be very remarkable. In one regiment, in the case of 16 men 
who had been specialiy enlisted, the average chest measurement in- 
creased in the course of a few months from 353 and the 
average weight from 125 to 140 Ibs.” 

With regard to the relative value of young and old soldiers, I think 
we are often inclined to under estimate the vidue of the former, and 
over estimate the worth of the latter. The serious objections to send- 
ing immature lads on service are so well known, that it would be uscless 
to discuss them bere. The fact remains, however, that many military 
writers of distinction have stated it as their deliberate opinion that the 
young soldier is better fitted for the vicissitudes of a campaign than 
those who have spent several yews in the muks. ‘The opinious of Von 
der Goltz, an eminent German authority, though perhaps more appli- 
cable to the German than to the British or native soldier, are never- 
theless well worth quoting. “ All this,” he says (referring to the terrors 
and anxicties of war) “the young soldier endur in spite of assertions 
to the contrary, more calmly and better than his older comrade, ever 
when deficient of the bodily strength of the latter. It is only the voung 
who depart from life without a pang. They are not as yet fettered to 
this earth by the thousand threads that civil occupations wind round 
us, They have not as yet learnt to be parsimonious with the use of 
life. The enigina they are anxious to solve lies untouched before them. 
They mount the hilland do not perceive how sheer is the precipice 
beyond. Their yearning after experience rouses their ardour for war. 
Rest and enjoyment, and the aims and aspirations of riper years, are as 
yet far removed. They advance into action with joy and light hearted- 
ness, and both these qualities are necessary for the stern realities of 
battle.” 

It has been stated by writers of unquestionable authority that from 
the eighteenth to the twenty-fourch year, is the period most suited to 
military service. ‘The body is then suttciently vigourous to endure 
hardships, and the soldier is as yet both free and unfettered. The 
tendency to be headstrong, an attribute peculiar to the freshness of 
youth, isan excellent salt to martial achievements. Referring to this 
subject, Lord Wolseley writes as follows.--“ Give me young men ; they 
do what they are bid and they go where they are told : ‘they become 
more amenable to discipline, aad though w hen you catch them first 
they may have some difliculty in carrying their valises, onee they get 
beyond that they are in a fit condition to take the field.” 


GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY 
FOR 1898. 


“ Militia est potior, Quid enim? Concurrilur : hore. 
Momento cita mors vent, aut victoria lecta.” 


By Lieutenant.-Colonel J. P. C. Nevitie, 14th Bengal Lancers. 


Referees, 
Major-General G. E. L. S. Sanrorp, C. B., C. 8. I. 
Major-General G. pe C. Mortoy, C. B. 
Colonel R. C. Hart, V.C. 


Subject: . 
SIX TACTICAL PROBLEMS, WITH SOLUTIONS APPLICABLE 
TO INDIA, 
Two dealing with a force of, — 
Three Battalions of Infantry. 
One Regiment of Cavalry. 
One Battery of Field Artillery. 

Two dealing with Mountain Warfare. One of these with a force 
consisting of,— : 
Three Battalions of Infantry. 
One Squadron of Cavalry. 

One Mountain Battery. 


And the other with a force of, — 
Seven Battalions of Tnfu 
One Regiment of ¥ 
Four Mountain Bi 
Two Companies o! 


ntry. 


Sappers. 
The remaining two problems to deal with a division consisting of, — 


Three Brigades of Infantry of four Battalions each. 

A Cavalry Brizade, (three Regiments and one Battery of 
Horse Artillery). 

A Regiment of Cavalry. 

A Battalion of Pioneers. 

A Battalion of Infantry, 

Two Ficld Batteries. 

Three Mountain Batteries. 

Three Coinpanies of Sappers. 


The problems in all cases to be clearly illustrated by maps and to 
deal with a civilized encmy; the ground to be real or imaginary but 
such as might reasonably be met by [udian Troops. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE THEATRE OF WAR. 


Map No. 6 gives a general view of the theatre of operations em- 
bodied in the six problems which follow :— 


The scale is 8 miles to an inch. 
Wellingore is a fortified place and head-quarters of an Army Corps. 


There is a single-line railway from this to Agaripore, one of a 
line of frontier posts, and also a good metalled road. 


The Sirhuddea is a deep and rapid river, unfordable, and difficult 
to cross in boats. 


On the first note of war, the civil authorities have removed all boats 
to a point below Deraghat, so that the only available crossings are the 
railway bridge and two bridges of boats at Fort Pollock. 


With the exception of the approaches to Mount Haytor (Map 3) 
from the south, the Adampore range must be considered as impossible 
for troops. 


The Kiwarna valley is very broken by nullahs and is difficult for 
manoeuvre and unsuited for cavalry action, as is also the main road be 
tween Fort Pollock and Adampore. Between the latter place (a nili- 
tary cantonment, but for the purpose of these problems denuded of 
troops) and Agaripore, the country is open and good for cavalry. 


The Kiwarna valley road is fairly good and practicable for all arms, 
but is difficult in places for wheeled guns. 


The road between Adampore and Gulmarg is good, metalled 
throughout and fit for all arms. 
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General Idea. 


To illustrate six tactical problems connected with the defence of 
Fort Pollock and the line of the river Sirhuddea. 

Owing to complications in Europe, an Indian Army Corps is taken 
out of the country, so that when an invasion takes place the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is unable to take the field beyond the frontier, and is 
compelled by circumstances to adopt a defensive ré/e. 

An Army Corps is being mobilized at Wellingore, (Map No. 6). 

The orders for mobilization are issued by telegraph on the Ist of 
January 19 —— 

On the morning of the 3rd January news is received by General Sir 
A. B., commanding at Wellingore, that the enemy have issued in force 
from the Surkhab Pass and seized Agaripore, the garrison of that place 
having been reduced by a false alarm in the direction of Takoh which 
had drawn off half their effective strength. ‘I'hose who remained have 
been made prisoners. 

Sir A. B. immediately orders an Advanced Guardt to Fort Pollock 

7 to guard the crossings of the Sirhnddea. 
t3 Leos ny ree ee The infantry are sent by rail the 
1 Regiment Cavalry. same day, the first trains starting at 
2 P.M, and arriving at Fort Pollock at 
7 p.m. These convey the lst Regiment. 
The remaining two regiments start at 3, and 4-30 P. m., respectively, 
so that by 10 Pp. m., the infantry brigade is inpossession of the crossings. 
These are the N. bridge of boats, 
the S. bridge of boats, and 
the railway bridge. 

The cavalry and artillery march by road at 11 a.m., on the 3rd 
January, and, only resting for a few hours at Dalbat, arrive by a forced 
march at Fort Pollock by 4 a.m. on the 4th January. 

At day-break this day an Engineer officer, and a few cavalry Sowars 
who have escaped from Agaripore, arrive at Fort Pollock with news that 
the enemy is advancing. : 

This party has been able to demolish the railway line at several 
points, so that for certainly 48 hours the rail cannot be utilized by the 
enemy between Agaripore and Fort Pollock. 

The Fort is weakly held by two companies of infantry and some 
garrison artillerymen. 

Orders have been received from Army Head-quarters that on no 
account is the railway bridge at Pollockpore to be injured. 

At day-break on the 4th January, although the horses are much 
fatigued, the cavalry push on to reconnoitre up the Agaripore road. 

At 10 a.M., news comes in from Koharna that the enemy’s cavalry 
is in sight. At noon another message is received from the O. C. cavalry 
to say he is falling back before a superior force of about 12 squadrons 
of the enemy, whose horse artillery has not yet come up, 
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At the same hour a telegram is reecived from Sir A. B. 

“Mobilization complete. Am advancing. First train leaves 1 p.x., 
Arrangements for troop trains every two hours. Enemy reported in 
foree at Adampore. Move on, and by every endeavour screen the Fort 
and railway bridge from enemy's observation until dark. T arrive 6 p.m.” 


Prontem I. 
Special Idea. 


At noon on the 4th January, the advanced guard of Colonel C. is 
disposed as follows :— 
Cavalry.—Advanced squadron in the neighbourhoed of Kahorna. 
1 squadron on the Phadoo nullah. 
2 squadrons at Daudshah. 
Artillery.—6 guns on the encamping ground at Badkoora. 
Infantry.—1st Regiment in the Fort. 
2nd »  Badkoora. 


3rd. » 4 companies, railway bridge. 
2 Bs N. bridge of boats. 
2 Sy ” 


” 

(A). Point out first of all any error you may perceive in this dispo- 
sition of the troops. 

(B). Assume the ré/e of Colonel C., commanding the Advanced Guard 
and issue the necessary orders at noon on the 4th of January. 

(C). On arrival at the Soorma spur at 1-30 p.m you find that Lieut.- 
Colonel D., commanding your cavalry, has massed his regiment behind 
the hill and, with 3 squadrons dismounted, is disputing the passage of 
the road. 

The enemy, with 6 squadrons dismounted, is replying from the hill 
800 yards to the north, their remaining 6 squadrons being behind 
Kutti Bala. 

Two batteries of horse artillery can be seen trotting down the road 
near Daudpoora. Make your dispositions (on Map No. 2,) for screening 
the Fort and railway bridge from observation from the enemy’s cavalry, 
and mention any other arrangements that you may consider necessary 
in view of the general situation of affairs. 

NV. B.—For the purpose of these problems, the following points 
may be noted :— 

1 Battalion infantry =8 companies. 

1 Company infantry = 100 men. 

1 Regiment cavalry =4 squadrons. 

1 Squadron =125 men in the ranks. 

1 Battery =6 guns with full working numbers. 

In Map No. 2, an emplacement for guns is shown on the highest point 
of the Soorma spur (marked A) There is room for 4 field guns. The 
road up to this is not practicable for teams above the commencement of 
the zig-zag, as there is not room for horses to turn. 

The railway line is bordered by wire fences and is therefore an 
obstacle to cavalry, 
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Sotution oF Prostem I. 


As in all cases of Tactical Problems, there will probably be several 
solutions, more than one of which may be deemed correct, the answers 
here given will deal only with general principles, and will not go into 
minor details. In the event, however, of two examinees both correctly 
dealing with general principles, the one giving most details would 
deserve the higher marks. 

(With this Problem maps Nos. 1 & 2, should be given the examinee, 
on the latter of which he should be required to show the disposition of 
his troops.) 

(A). The disposition of the troops is faulty inasmuch as Colonel C, 
has taken no precautions to guard against surprise from the direction of 
the Kiwarna valley. In this direction there is a fairly good road across 
the hills from Adampore vi@ Gulmarg practicable for infantry and 
mountain artillery. He should therefore have thrown out a screen of 
vedettes towards Kahinay early in the morning. 

(B). Order the cavalry to fall back and make a stand at the Soorma 
Spor until the infantry brigade arrives. 

2.—Order the concentration at Badkoora of the artillery, and the 

infantry brigade, less 2 companies left to guard the bridges. 
1 Co. drd Regiment* to hold railway bridge. 
4 Co. ditto ditto NN. bridge of boats. 
4 Co. ditto ditto —_S. bridge of boats. 
3.—Order the railway bridge to be barricaded. 
4.—Order preparations to be made for speedily severing shore con- 
nection with W. (right) bank of both bridges of boats, so as, 
if necessary, to float them across to the left bank of the 
river. 

5.—Inform commanding officers of all that is known of the move- 

ments and position of the enemy. 

6.—Order artillery to move at a trot to the Soorma Spur to guard 

the passage. 

7.—Send 2 companies infantry (3rd Regiment*) to Kiwarna. 

8.--Order the advance of the infantry brigade towards Kutti Bala. 

(C). Place 2 guns in position in battery A. 

(These must be dragged up by hand from the zig-zag, (about 650 
yards.) : 

The remaining 4 guns on the lower slopes of the spur between the 
road and the railway, commanding the approaches from the north, 

2.—Dispose the infantry on the spur so as to sweep with fire the 

road and approaches. 

3.—Send posts of observation (with signallers) to the heights N. 

of battery A. to guard against any turning movement in 
that direction. 


* This is an instance of what is meant by minor detail. There is no reason 
why the Ist or 2nd Regiment should not furnish these detachments. It is as well 
however to detail the detachments from the same regiment so as to avoid break- 
ing up units as far as possible. 
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4,.—Send one squadron at a trot to Kiwarna to throw out a screen 
of observation in that direction. 


REMARKS. 


(A). The neglect to guard the approaches from the direction of 
Kiwarna is indefensible. 

(B) 7.—-In the absence of any information from the direction of 
Kiwarna, it is only prudent to send some troops to the mouth of the 
defile. 

The enemy’s cavalry is known to be at Kutti Bala and as the 
approach by the main Agaripore-Wellingore road is the easiest for an 
army, it is reasonable to expect the hostile infantry by, this road. 
Colonel C. therefore only sends to Kiwarna sufficient men to hold the 
narrow mouth of the defile until, if it be required, help can arrive. 

On reaching his cavalry, he sends a squadron to reconnoitre in the 
Kiwarna valley. He thus has made arrangements for early information 
of any hostile movements S. of Fort Pollock while at the same time 
keeping the bulk of his force concentrated where it seems most required. 

(C.) 1.—Only 2 guns are placed in battery A., although it isa 
commanding and well protected position, as it takes some time to drag 
guns up and bring them down again. The railway line being an obsta- 
cle to cavalry, they are safe there from risk of capture while retirivg 
unless a hostile infantry force arrives on the scene. 

The 4 guns on the spur are well placed for rapid retirement or 
movement to Kiwarna, should necessity for such movement arise. 

The general principles observed here are :— 

1.—Yo guard as strongly as possible the main approach by the 

Agaripore road. 

2.—To keep a sharp look-out from the heights N. of battery A., 

against any turning movement. 

3.—To watch the southern approaches to Fort Pollock so as to 

ensure early information of any hostile movement in this 
direction. 


Prosiem IT. 
Special Idea. 
Up to 4 p.m. you have succeeded in holding the enemy’s cavalry 
and horse artillery in check at the Soorma spur. 


At this hour a message is received from the O. C. squadron at 
Kiwarna, timed 3-30 P. Mm. 


“A heavy column of infantry with mountain guns is issuing from 
Kahinay, 8 miles W. of Kiwarna.” 


Propiem. 


Make your dispositions with regard to the General Idea and Sir 
A. B.’s telegram. : < 


NV. B.—At this season it is dark at 6-30 pr. m. 
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So.ution or Prosiem II. 
(Maps Nos. 2 and 8.) 


1.—Send 2 guns (of the 4 posted between the road and railway on 
the Soorma spur) and your reserve battalion to Kiwarna, 
They should be in position at the mouth of the defile by 
6 p.M., and the head of the enemy’s columus cannot arrive 
before that hour. 
2.—As soon as it is dusk, withdraw the guns from battery A., and 
post them in the position from which the above 2 guns have 
been withdrawn. 
3.—Post 2 companies for the night on the heights N. of battery A, 
to oppose any turning movement. 
4.—After dusk withdraw the 4 companies 3rd Regiment* to Bad- 
koora so that they may form a reserve to support either 
your northern or southern force as circumstances may require. 
5.—The troops to bivouac for the night in the positions indi- 
cated, viz :-— 
1 Battalion infantry. 
3 Squadrons cavalry. 
4 Guns. 
at the Soorma spur, with strong outposts thrown out as 
far as the nullah between this and the Kutti Bala hill. 
4 Companies at Badkoora (3rd Regiment). 
1 Battalion infantry. 
2 Companies (3rd Regiment). 
2 Guns. 
1 Squadron cavalry, with strong outpost at the 
Kiwarna end of the defile. 
2 Cos, (3rd Regiment) holding the bridges. 
6.—At 6 p. m. Colonel C. should repair to the Pollockpore railway 
station to mect Sir A. B. taking with him a suticicnt num- 
ber of mounted orderlies. 
Remarks. 


(1.)—It is better to send these 2 guns to Kiwarna than thuse posted 
in battery A., because they can be withdrawn with less 
chance of attracting the enemy’s attention. 

In the same way the reserve battalion, which is the 
farthest hack, is the proper one to withdraw, 

(2.)—-After dark, the guns in battery A, are of little use and should 
be withdrawn to strengthen the protection of the main 
approach. 

(3.)—It is very essential that the heights should be carefully 
watched for fear lest during the night the cnemy’s dis- 
mounted cavalry should occupy them. 

(4.)—This movement tukes place after dusk so as to avoid attract- 
ing notice. Should the enemy perceive any retrograde 


© 2 Companies holding the bridges ; 2 companies at Kiwarna, 
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movement they will at once understand that their infantry 
division has been sighted towards Kiwarna and_ will there- 
fore be emboldened to make a resolute assault on the Soor- 
ma spur. 

(5.)—The troops must of necessity bivouac where they are for the 
night and arrangements must be made for supplying them 
with food, aud ulso with an ample supply of ammunition. 

(6.)—Sir A. B. being expected with the first reinforcements at 
6p. m., Colonel C. must be at the station to meet him and 
inform him exactly of the situation. 


GEneraL PRINCIPLES. 


(a.) Guard the main approaches to the Fort and bridges, which in 
this case is easy, even for the small force at Colonel C.’s 
disposal. 

(}.) As reinforcements are expected at 6 o'clock, and through the 
night, two guns are sufticient for the detachment at the 
mouth of the Kiwarna defile, and the 4 are rightly left at 
the Soorma spur. The enemy approaching from the Kiwar- 
na valley would be very unlikely to attempt to force the 
defile after dark against an enemy of unkuown strength. 

(c.) The reserve of 4 companies is posted at Badkoora, It may be 
wanted in either direction but as the 2 companies defending 
the bridges would be available in case of necessity and the 
Kiwarna defile is by far the easier post to defend at night, 
it is better to post them nearer the Soorma spur than half 
way between the two forces. 

(d.) Keep a sharp look-out. 


Prospuiem ITI. 
Special Ielea, 


A troop train arrives at 6-30 p.st., with two companies 4th Regiment 
and one mountain battery, but not Sir A. B., from whom a despatch is 
handed to Colonel C. by the O. ©. Infantry. 

The despatch reads as follows :— 

“Tam sending yon three regiments of cavalry and a horse artillery 
battery under command of Colonel F. who is making a forced mareh 
and should be with you before day break: also by train two companies 
infantry and a mountain battery. 

A large gathering of the enemy is reported in the neighbourhood 
of Kallu. They will probably try to cross the river there. General F. 
is watching them, but I may have to go to his assistance, and therefore 
cannot advance. The force in your front is probably making a feint. 
I have given instructions to Colonel F. to take with him your cavalry 
and field battery and drive the enemy’s cavalry back beyond Adampore, 
which place must be re-taken as our retreat may have a demoralizing 
cilect on the inhabitants. He will reconnoitre towards Agaripore and 
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endeavour to ascertain the exact™numbers, &e., of the enemy. In the 
mean time, with the force at your disposal, hold the bridges, and if 
possible keep the enemy from occupying with his artillery any points 
commanding the fort. You may retain one squadron of Lieut.-Colune! 
D.’s regiment. 
At 4 as, on the 5th January, the cavalry brigade (Colonel F, 
commanding) and a battery of horse artillery arrive at Fort Pollock, 
At day-break the force at Colonel C.’s disposal consists of, — 
3 Battalions Infantry, 
1 Squadron Cavalry, 
1 Mountain Battery, 


and is disposed as follows :— 
Ist Regiment Infantry, Soorma spur. 
2nd Regiment Infantry, Kiwarna road, at the entrance to the defile. 
3rd Regiment Infantry, 6 companies ditto, 
2 companies holding the bridges. 
Cavalry Squadron, near Kiwarna. 
Mountain Battery, at the mouth of the Kiwarna defile. 


PRopieM. 


(A) Still in the réle of Colonel C, issue your orders at day-break 
on the morning of the Sth January. 
(B) On arrival at Kiwarma, 7-30 a. a, you learn from 0. C. 
Squadron that the enemy’s force in front of you consists of, 
7 Battalions, 
1 Regiment Cavalry, 
4 Mountain Batteries, 
2 Companies Sappers. 
disposed as shown on map No. 3. Show on the map the position you would 
take up and the disposition of the force under your command so as best 
to carry out the orders of General Sir A. B. 
Your reasons for the disposition shewn should be stated. 
(C) At noon the situation is as follows :— 
You have been driven back to the ridge marked (B) on map No. 3, 
with heavy loss. Your casualties amount to a loss of three companies. 
You have only two guns serviceable, four having been abandoned 
owing to the destructive fire of the enemy’s artillery which has killed 
the mules. 
Your squadron, having expended their ammunition, has retired on 
Fort Pollock. 
The enemy have accupicd the Haytor Mountain and their guns 
have opened fire on the Fort. 
A brigade of their infantry (two regiments) has oceupied hill (2500). 
You have just received a telegram from Colonel F. to say he has 
occupied Adampore, the enemy’s cavalry having retired on Agaripore. 
What would you do under these circumstances? 
Give full particulars, 
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Sotvtion oF Prose ITI. 


(A). Order in the two guns F. B. from the Kiwarna Pass to rejoin 
their Battery at Soorma. 

2.—Relieve the two companies 3rd Regiment holding the bridges, 

by the two companies which have arrived by train (4th 
Regiment) and send them to rejoin their regiment at the 
entrance to the Kiwarna Pass. 

3.—Seud orders to Lieut.-Colonel D. and 0. C. field battery at 

the Soorma spur to place themselves under the orders of 
Colonel F. commanding the cavalry brigade. 

4,—Send orders to the battalion (Ist Regiment) at the Soorma 

spur, to march on Kiwarna. 
5,—Order all guns and embrasures in the fort to be masked with 
matting, &c., so as to keep them concealed. Direct the 
0. C. Fort Pollock to keep his garrison under cover and not 
to return any fire which may be directed on the fort. 

6.—Inform all C. O. concerned that you are proceeding to Kiwarna 
to take command there. 
(B). The main object being to prevent the enemy from utilizing 
good road along the right bank of the river, the bulk of the force should 
disposed so as to block this. 
In order, however, to observe any turning movement of the enemy, 
a portion of the troops should occupy the eastern slope of ridge 
No. 2500 with a signalling post on the highest point. 
Half a battalion should be sufficient for this purpose at first. 
The other half of this battalion should be placed as a reserve in the 
ravine at the mouth of the defile, the remaining two battalions and 
the mountain battery forming the first line to the south of the Pass. 
The squadron may be drawn up behind these hills. 
The foregoing must only be regarded asa preliminary disposition. 
Should the enemy, instead of making a direct attack on the defile, 
attempt a turning movement by the Kuchai or Balapind nullahs, 80 as 
to gain the commanding heights of Haytor, then the bulk of the force 
should be placed on hill (2500). 
Should the enemy succeed in turning the defile in the manner in- 
dicated above, Colonel C. should fall back on ridge (B). (Map No. 3) and 
make his preparations for a retreat across the river. 
(C). The enemy having practically turned Colonel C.’s position, 
there is now no hope of his being able to carry out his instructions, and 
he therefore must retire on Fort Pollock and guard the river crossings 
from the left bank. 
1.—Send word to 0. C. company at railway bridge to remove so 
much of the barricade as will enable the troops to cross. 

2.—Detail two companies with ample supply of ammunition to 
occupy the north-west end of ridge (B). These, with the 
two guns to keep up as heavy a as fire possible while the rest 
of the force is withdrawn. 

8.—Direct the 1st and 2nd battalions (in order of march) to cross 

by the south bridge of boats, and the rear battalion and 
guns by the railway bridge. 
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4.—Detail two companics as a rear guard to keep the enemy in 
check on the road along the right bank of the river. 


5.—Give orders that as soonas the troops have crossed, the S. 
bridge of boats to be cast loose at the western end and 
floated across the river. 


6.—The N. bridge of boats to remain intact. 


7.—As soon as the head of the column has reached the railway 
bridge, retire the two companies and guns from the top of 
ridge (B) and order the rear guard to fall back on the bridge. 


8.—When the whole force has crossed the river place one battalion 
and the two mountain guns to guard the railway bridge. 


The remaining two battalions place in the fort. The cavalry 
squadron on the plain east of the fort. Thetwo companies guarding 
the bridges (4th Regiment) post at the N. bridge of boats which should 
be barricaded. 


9.—Place charges of dynamite, or powder, in a couple of boats about 
quarter way from the near end so as to be able at any 
moment, if necessary, to destroy the bridge. 


10.—Wire the general situation to Sir A. B. at Wellingore and 
Colonel F. at Adampore. 


Remarks. 


With this Problem should be given a copy of map No. 3 showing 
the position of the enemy at 7-30 a.m., on the Sth January. 


(A). 5.—As Fort Pollock is dominated by the heights on the opposite 
bank, and liable to be shelled without being able to return an effective 
fire, the enemy should be led to believe that it is not armed. 


(B). Should a turning movement by the Kuchai nullah be report- 
ed from your signalling post, of course it will be necessary to move up on 
to hill (2500), with the greater part—say, two battalions and four guns— 
of your force to take the enemy in flank during this march. They will, 
from this position, also have command of the approaches to the defile. 

(C). 1.—As it is important to cross over the river as quickly as 
possible, the railway bridge, which is nearly a mile nearerthan the south 
bridge of boats, must be utilized. 

3.—This is to prevent any block that might occur from all the 

troops passing the barricade at the railway bridge. 

6.—It is very important that the N. bridge of boats should be 

kept standing in view of circumstances necessitating the 
retreat of Colonel F.’s cavalry brigade at Adampore. This 
bridge, being under the guns and rifle fire of the fort, is 
well protected. 

9.—To guard against all possible contingencies, the precautions 

here described are advisable, 
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“s 
Prosrem IV. 


Assume that you are the commander 


i + 
a7 Bottohons Infantry. ¢ of the enemy’s force at Kiwarnat on the 


1 Regiment Cavalry: 


4 Mountain Batteries. morning of the 5th of January, Colonel 
2 Companies Sappers. C.’s force (Red) being disposed as shewn 
on map No. 3. 
$ Ist Brigade—Ist & 2nd Regts. Your orders are to secure if possible 
2nd ,, —3rd& 4th Regts. the crossings of the river for an Army 
3rd oy meee eath Corps folowing :— 


(A) Describe the steps you would take to this end, with details 
of what would probably happen from day-break (7 4. «} 
until noon. 

Show on map No. 3 the position of your troops at,— 
8a. Me. 
10 a. M. 
12 noon. 

(B) At noon you hear that your (Blue) cavalry brigade has been 
driven back on Agaripore and that Colonel F. is in  posses- 
sion of Adampore. 

How would this intelligence affect your plans? 
(With this Problem should be given (Map No. 3), with position of 
both forces (Red and Blue) at day-break marked). 


Sorution or Prosiem IV. 


(A). Seeing that the Red force have the advantage of position at 
the month of a narrow defile between the mountains and the river, my 
superiority in numbers will be of little use to me in a direct attack on 
the defile, except with heavy loss. 

I therefore decide to keep them employed by a front attack while I 
send the greater portion of my force up the Kuchai nullah to occupy 
the heights of Haytor. 

This will turn the defile, and also give me command of view and 
fire over the fort, and railway bridge at Pollockpore. 

At day-break (7 a. u.) Tissue the following orders :— 

To 0. C. cavalry— 

“Send Officer’s Patrols to Balapind and Kiwamna to obtain as much 
information as possible regarding the numbers, composition, and posi- 
tion of the enemy’s force. Send patrols down the river to see if they 
can find any means of crossing. here is a ferry marked on my map 
at Chotea : seo if the boat is still there. Keep your regiment under 
cover and out of range of the enemy’s infantry.” 

To 0. C. Ist brignde— 

“ Advance on the village of Kiwarna near the river bank and 
engage the cnemy at the entrance to the defile, but do not push your 
attack home. Iam about to turn their position by gaining the Haytor 
plateau. 

Occupy the attention of the infantry on the heights during my 
flank march to Kucha.” 
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To O. C. artillery— 

“Send one battery under orders of O. C. Ist brigade to rising 
ground about } mile S.-W. of Kiwarna to shell the encmy’s position.” 
To 0. C. 2nd brigade-—— 

“ March on the village of Balapind under the hills and work round 
the enemy’s right flank, but do not push the attack home. I am about 
to turn the defile by gaining the Haytor plateau.” 

The remainder of my force, consisting of the 3rd_ brigade, 2 com- 
panies sappers, and Nos. 2, 3, and 4 mountain batteries, I should direct on 
Kuchai, keeping them as much as possible coucealed in the deep nullah 
which runs in that direction. 

From the time of issuing these orders until the Ist and 2nd bri- 
gades have reached their positions will take an hour. 

The Ist brigade and guns therefore will not open fire before 8 a.m. 

As I can see about half a battalion of the enemy on hill 2500, [ 
resolve not to commence my flank march on Kuchai until my Ist brigade 
opens fire. : 

Starting at 8 a. M. my main body should be at Kuchai by 8-45, by 
which hour the enemy’s position at the mouth of the Pass should be 
enveloped by the fire of my 2nd brigade working round from Balapind. 

I should now order No. 2 mountain battery, 4 companies infantry, 
and 1 company sappers to the top of hill 2685 which has a command 
of nearly 200 feet over the the enemy’s hill 2500. Here also I should es- 
tablish a signalling post to communicate with my Ist and 2nd brigades. 

This detachment should be able to open fire by 9-40 a. M., when 
the enemy’s ridge would be enfiladed and their guns at the mouth of 
the pass exposed to reverse plunging fire. 

In the mean time, with the rest of my troops, I should push on up 
the ridge leading direct to Haytor, keeping on the western slope so as 
to be screened from the enemy’s view, and I calculate that I should be 
able to occupy the Haytor plateau without ditticulty by 11 a. a. 

By 9-45 a.M. it is most probable that the officer commanding the 
Red force, being exposed to front, flank, and reverse fire, will with- 
draw his guns into the pass and post them on one of the spurs. He 
will also retire his infantry into the pass, and, being now aware of my 
turning movement will rainforce his detachment on the heights by as 
many men as he can spare from the defence of the defile. He will also 
probably send some of his guns to the top of hill 2500 (10-45 a. m.) 

I should therefore at this hour send word to the O. C. 2nd brigade 
at Balapind, by means of my signalling post on the hill to retire 
on Kuchai and move up to ridge 2685 which he should reach by 
11-30 a. w. 

At the same time (10-45 a.m.) I should signal to the O. C. Ist 
brigade to move along the river bank up to the enemy’s first position, 
and to the 0. C. cavalry to move up to Kiwarna. 

By noon the position of my troops will be as follows :— 

On Haytor—5th, 6th and 4 companies 7th Regiments. 
1 Company sappers. 
Nos. 3 and 4 M. batteries. ? 
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One battery will have moved to a position $ mile N, E. of the Hay- 
tor peak and will have opened fire on Fort Pollock. 


At the low hills near the | Ist and 2nd Regiments. 
mouth of the defile. tae 1 M. battery. 
At Kiwarna ... ......Cavalry regiment. 
On hill 2685 ... 0...) ...8rd and 4th Regiments. 
4 Cos. 7th Regiment. 
1 Co. sappers. 
No. 2 mountain battery. 
The enemy therefore, being under a converging fire from three 
directions, and having his retreat seriously threatened, must retire. 
(B). The intelligence would not affect my plans. With the force 
at my disposal 1 have nothing to fear from a cavalry brigade of 12 or 16 
squadrons. The country is unsuited for cavalry action, and from the 
position I now occupy they scarcely menace my retreat, which I can 
effect either by the way of Gulmarg, or by Adampore, or by both. 


Remarks. 


It will be scen that the peak of Haytor, the mouth of the Kiwarna 
defile, and the railway bridge (Map No 3) form the three corners of an 
equilateral triangle. The Red force must therefore beat a rapid retreat 
if they wish to re-cross the river before the Blue force can reach the 


bridge. 


Prosiem V. 
Special Idea. 


Sir A. B. having heard by telegram on the morning of the 5th Janu- 

+ Infantry ary, early, the state of affairs, now de- 

lat Brigade, J] Battn. (3 batta- cides to leave one division behind him 
lions with Advanced Guard—Col. at Wellingpore and advance with the 
ei pnceaa Boalt one remainder of his Corpst on Fort Pollock. 
3rd yy 4 a By 10 p.., on the night of the 5th, 

1 Battn. Pioneers. 6 battalions infantry have been thrown 
1» Infantry. into Fort Pollock by rail. ‘The remain- 


IF Ba ee ni Naeeate der of the force march, and bivouae 
Guard.) for the night at Dalbat. 
3 M. Batteries. They resume their march on the 
Sa ppers. morning of the Uthat 4 a. a., and reach 
3 Companies. Fort Pollock by 1 #. M. 


The enemy, observing from the heights of Haytor the arrival of 
this strong reinforcement, after a heavy cannonade on the fort, with- 
draw their forces (2 Pp. M.) and concentrate at Kiwarna with only posts 
of observation on the hill. 

His troops being fatigued, Sir A. B. decides to let them rest, and 
directs his sappers to replace in position the S. bridge of boats which is 
done by 3 p.m. 

A405 p.m. a telegram is received from Colonel F. at Adampore. 
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“A division of the enemy advancing on Adampore, are at Ruby. 
Strength 9 battalions infantry, 3 regiments cavalry, 3 mountain bat- 
teries, 2 horse artillery batteries, Probably arrive here 8 a. M. when 
T shall fall back on Kahorna.” 


PROBLEM. 


(A). What should Sir A. B. do? 

(V B.—Part (A) should be answered before part (B) is set ) 

(B). Sir A. B. having decided to make a rapid march on Adampore, 
leaves a battalion of infantry and 2 companies sappers in Fort Pollock 
to guard the crossings, with a squadron of cavalry for scouting purposes. 

He marches on Adampore at 2-30 a.m. on the 6th January. 


+ 16 Squadrons. At 7-30 a.m., he comes up with 
1H. A. Battery. Colonel F.’s cavalry brigade + retreat- 
1 F. Battery. ing, near Kosmai (Map No. 1) and sends 


back patrols to Adampore. 

These report (8-15 a.m.) the enemy following back from canton- 
ments. 

He follows them up, and at 10 a. ™. finds the blne force drawn up: 
in position across the Gulmarg road as shown in map No. 4. 

At the moment he is observing their position from Pir Rais, Sir 
A. B. receives a telegrain from O. C. Fort Pollock. 

“Enemy have crossed river in force at Chotea by means of rafts and 
have seized railway bridge, we have had to retire into fort. Both bridges 
of boats secure on left bank under guns of fort. Have wired to Wel- 
lingore for assistance.” 


Propiem—(Part B.) 


Assume the réle of Sir A.B. and describe how you would act and why. 
Describe the movemeuts of your troops, and show on Map No. 4, 
their position at the time you consider you have succeeded in your object. 


[Maps 1 and 4, the latter with Blue position at 10 a.m., marked.] 
Sorurion or Propiem V-. 


(A.) Sir A. B. is now in a position to assume the offensive. 

It is very important that the division of the enemy marching on 
Adampore should not be allowed to join the Blue division at Kiwarna. 

If Sir A. B. attacks the latter foree, they will in all probability 
retire on Adampore vid Gulmarg and, as the country is difficult for 
manwuvring, no pursuit, however vigorous, will be able to stop them. 
They will thus be able on the second day to effect a junction with their 
Adampore division and the combined Blue corps will be stronger than 
Sir A. B.’s force. 

On the other hand, if Siv A. B. decides to make a dash for Adam- 
pore anil defeat the advancing enemy, he leaves Fort Pollock practically 
undefended, for he can ouly afford to leave a small detachment in the 
fort as it is essential that he should make certain of inflicting a crush- 
ing defeat on the enemy at Adampore. 

He however reflects that even if the Blue force at Kiwarna did get 
ever the river, there would not be much harm done. They would be 
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most careful in their own interests not to destroy the railway bridge, 
and, having no sieve train, they could not take the Fort in a moment, 
and in 24 hours Sir A. B. hopes to be on his way back again. This 
decides him to adopt the second course of action. 

(B.) Secing the position taken up by the enemy, I conclude that 
they intend to fall back, in case of defeat, on Gulmarg, and so join their 
division at Pollockpore. 

This must decidedly be prevented, and my efforts must be directed 
toturning their right flank and driving them back on Agaripore with 
as heavy loss as possible. 

The telegram just received gives me little inquietude. Once the 
present force of the enemy routed, I can return by a six-hour march to 
deal with the Blue division at Pollock pore. 

The lie of the ground ig favourable to my project There is a hill 
in the Buda Khus nullah behind which 
I can mass my troops. My cavalry 
brigade is close behind me at the en- 

eamping ground of Adampore. I therefore order up the horse and field 
batterics* and place them near the Poliee Chowki. 

The head of my leading infantry brigade has reached the Tehseel 
station and can arrive at Pir Rais by 11 a.m, but the rear ot my 
column cannot arrive before noon. 

1 order the leading (1st) brigade to Pir Rais and send 2 regiments 
up the Gulmarg road to feint a front attack. 

I send word to my field battery following to hurry up, and on its 
arrival direct the O. C., R. A. to concentrate his fire first on the enemy's 
horse artillery near Bala, and then on their mountain batteries on hill 
D. My 3 mountain batteries arrive at 11-15 a. m. 

T order them with the 3rd and 4th Regiments Ist brigade up the 
Lundai nullah and across to the back (east) of hill A. They arrive in 
this position at 11.40 a. mM. 

At 11-20 my front attack opens fire on the enemy’s centre and right 
from the broken ground to the left of the Gulmarg road at about 1200 
yards range. At 11-35 my 2nd brigade is concentrated at Pir Rais. | 
order this brigade also to the back of hill A, where they arrive by noon. 

At this hour the whole of my force is up at Pir Rais and I march 
with my 3rd brigade, the pioneer battalion,and 1 company sappers tohill A. 

The enemy will have seen somewhat of these movements, although 
the ground is favorable for concealment, and will probably draw in his 
left brigade to Paian. 

Ireach hill A, at 12-25 p.m. and immediately order the 3 moun- 
tain batteries into action on the crest. These concentrate their fire ov 
the hostile artillery at 950 yards’ range. 

At the same time I push forward 2 battalions across the nullah 
against the enemy’s right, and place a third battalion on the hill to 
support this attack by their fire. 

I then explain to my brigadiers that I wish to make a pivotting 
movement on hill A., as my right, throwing forward my left as far as hill C. 

On this point I direct my 3rd brigade and half the 2nd brigade, (in 
all six battalions) and on hill B., half the 2nd brigade (2 battalions ) 


* Part of Colonel, F.’s cavalry 
brigade. 
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From hills A to B, is about 1200 yards and thence to C, about as 
much more, so this movement will be completed by 1 p.m. when I give 
orders for a general advance in a N. W. direction so as to drive the 
enemy back towards Agaripore. 

By 12.45 p. m., the Blue force on hill D, being unable to withstand 
the fire of 3 batteries and 3 battalions, will propably vacate the hill and 
fall back on their reserve (1 P. M.) 

The position of my troops at 1 P. M. is shown on map No. 4. 

As soon as the enemy begins to evacuate hill D, I move up my two 
ficld batteries to the head of the Buda Khus nullah and send word to 
my cavalry brigade to advance as far as the Police Chowki so as to be in 
readiness for a pursuit. 

Remarks. 
(A.) Of course it is open to Sir A. B. to confine his action toa pas- 


sive resistance behind the Sirhuddea but the course he adopts is more 
in accordance with the traditions of our army. 


(B.) The Blue commander’s front is about 2500 yards. This is as 
much as he can afford to occupy with the force at his disposal, and, as 
he desires to keep his main strength and reserves on the road which 
forms his line of communication with the Pollockpore division of his 
army, he is obliged to leave unoccupied a commanding hill of consider- 
able size about 1U00 yards from his right flank. 

This is a favourable point for Sir A. B, and lends itself to his design 
of turning the Blue right. 


Making a feint in front of the enemy’s position with 2 battalions, 
he brings his brigades in succession, as they arrive, up the Lundia 
nullah and across to the back of hill A, where he masses them in con- 
cealment. During this movement his front attack and the 3 batteries 
massed near the Police Chowki keep the enemy’s atteution occupied. 
For his project to succeed it is necessary for Sir A. B. to make his left 
flank so strong that it will be able to clear away anything the enemy 
can bring against it. Otherwise the Blues might force their way past 
him and retire on Gulmarg. 

He therefore waits till his whole force of infantry, with the excep- 
tion of the 2 battalions engaged in the false front attack, is massed 
behind hill A, and then acts viyourously. 

His action in moving up his field batteries to the position shown on 
map No. 4 is sound, as directly the enemy begin to fall back (as they 
must before the Red superior force) they can move on quickly and 
occupy the rising ground at EK, and F. from whence they will be able to 
sweep the whole field up to the Palosund nullah. 

The cavalry seems to be well placed. ‘The time for their action has 
not yet come. As soon as the enemy ere try on out of the position, and 
the protection afforded by the bruken ravines into the plain W. of the 
Palosund nullah, then is their opportunity, but this is beyond the 

li mits of the problem. 
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Prosiemw VI. 
Special Idea. 


The result of the battle of Adampore on the 6th January has been 
a complete victory for the Red force. 

The Blue side have lost 1500 killed and wounded, and 2 battalions 
and a mountain battery have been cut off by the Red cavalry and taken 
prisoners. 

The defeated Blue division has fallen back on Agaripore. 

Sir A. B. has lost in killed and wounded 400 men. 

By dark on the evening of the battle (6th) the Red division is at 
Adampore with 2 squadrons pushed forward to Ruby to watch the 
Agaripore road. The permanent way between Adampore and Pollock- 
pore has been repaired. The rolling stock at Adampore consists of :— 


st Class Carriages, 
2nd Class Carriages | 
3rd Class Carriages. 
Horse Boxes. 
Cattle Trucks, 

| Open Trucks. 


| Locomotives. 
| Brake Vans. 
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It takes 45 minutes to run from Adampore to Pollockpore. 

There is a steam engine and tackle on the Badkoora bank for placing 
in position the bridges of boats. 

There are a couple of rowing boats at the fort for crossing. 

At 8-30 Pp. Mm. on the 6th, Sir A. B. receives a telegram from the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

“ Endeavours to capture Generals division at Pollock pore 
without engaging in general action.” 


PROBLEM. 


+ 8 Brigades infantry of 4 Battn. each. Explain, with the force under 
A Cavy. Bde. (3 Regts. 1 H.A. Batty.) Sir A. B.’s command f¢ how this 
A Regt. of Cavy. (1 Squadron at Fort may best be done. 


Pollock.) +, . 
A Battalion of Pioneers. < Cire full particulars of the 
‘A Bat'n. of Infy, (at Fort Pollock.) disposition of the troops and 
2 Fieid Batteries, — their movements until the Blue 
3 Mountain Batteries. division capitulates. 


3 Cos. Sappers (2 Cos. at Fort Pollock) (Maps Nos 1, and 5.) 
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Sonvtion oF Prosiem VI. 


Sir A. B. should divide his force, and endeavour to drive the enemy’s 
division up the Kiwarna valley to the Gulmarg ridge which must be 
occupied in strength. Here, being caught between two fires, the Blue 
force should have to capitulate. 

1.—Fort Pollock—Adampore—-Gulmarg, forma rough triangle with 

a mountain range running down the middle. 

2.—From Fort Pollock to Adampore, about 16 miles. 

Ditto ditto Gulmarg, » «20 
From Gulmarg to Adampore, » (17 
3.—In order to accomplish his design, the General should divide 
his force into three, sending to Fort Pollock the strongest 
detachment which should be superior to the enemy’s force 
(whose strength he knows) at that point. A second, smaller 
detachment should be sent to occupy the Gulmarg ridge 
which commands the approaches from the S. E., and the 
smallest body should be posted at Adampore as a reserve 

under Sir A. B. himself. 

4.—The Fort Pollock column—Colonel G. commanding—should 

consist of at least— 

2 Brigades infantry (8 battalions.) 

1 Regiment cavalry. 

2 Field batteries. 

2 Mountain batteries. 
As there are 1 battalion infantry, 2 companies sappers and 
a squadron of cavalry of Sir A. B.’s division in the fort, this 
will make the Red considerably stronger than the Blue force 
on the Sirhuddea. 

5.—The Gulmarg column (Colonel H. commanding) might consist of 

5 battalions infantry. 
1 Squadron Cavalry. 
1 Mountain battery. 
1 Company sappers, while 
6.—At Adampore would be stationed the cavalry brigade (2 regi- 
ments) and 1 battery horse artillery. (‘There are 2 squad- 
rons besides at Ruby.) 

7.—The first thing to be done evidently is to occupy Fort Pollock 

and Pollockpore as quickly as possible with Colonel G.’s force 
which is strong enough to drive the enemy in the required 
direction. To this end, there being but one road, the rail- 
way must be utilized. 

8.—The amount of available rolling stock is sufficient to carry in 

one train of 31 carriages any one of the following detach- 
ments, viz.— 

4 Battalion infantry. 

3 Field guns with $ No. of horses. 

2 Companies sappers. 

} Squadron cavalry, or 

1 Mountain battery. 
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Sir A. B. therefore calculates that he can by 8 or 9 a.™., on the 
7th January place two battalions infantry and one mountain battery 
in Badkoora by train and that the rest of Colonel G.’s force, “proceeding 
by route march, can arrive about an hour or so later. 

9.—Train arrangements. 
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1 | 22°00 22°45] 24:00 4 Battalion Infantry.t 
2] 0-45] 1:30] 2-45 Ditto.t Total 
3] 3:30) 4:15] 5-40] 1 Mountain Battery.t 2 Battalions, 
4] 620) 7:5 | 7-50: 4 Battalion Infantry. 1 Mountain Battery. 
5 | 815) 900) ... Ditto. 


t These troops should de-train at Kutti Bala to avoid the enemy’s patrols. 
Tf there is difficulty about de-training the mules (3rd train) there, fill up train 
with as many infantry as it will hold, including foot boards, and steam very 
quietly into Badkoora station, 


10.—Colonel G.’s cavalry should leave Adampore by 3 a.at , at latest, 
followed by the two field batteries and one mountain battery. 
7th January.—The cavalry and field batteries would reach Badkoors 
by 8 a.m., and the mule battery by 9 4. M. 
11.—Total force at Badkoura, 9 a. 3.,-— 
2 Battalions Infantry. 
1 Regiment Cavalry. 
2 Field Batteries. 
2 Mountain Batteries 
12.—The remainder of Colonel G.’s division, vtz.,—6 battalions 
infantry (carrying with them the 1650 prisoners taken on 
the 6th) should leave Adampore not later than 4 aM, 
and should reach Badkoora by 10 a. M. 
13.—The cavalry on arrival (8 a. M.) would push on vedettes to the 
river opposite the fort and open signalling communication. 
Colonel G. who should arrive by train No. 5, will give orders 
for the north bridge of boats to be replaced in position, 
which the (necessary tackle and machinery being ready for 
use) might be done in two hours— say 11 a. u. 
14.—The Gulmarg column, Colonel H. should march at 5 a.m, 80 
as to cover the easy part of the road up to Bala by day- 
break, They will thus be able to reach Gulmarg by neon. 


tie, 1 Battalion Infantry. 


formed the permanent garrison of 
the fort. See general idea, 
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15—Immediately on arrival at Gulmarg, Colonel H. should open 
heliographic communication with Adampore. He will dis- 
pose his troops so as to cover all the approaches from the 
south-east, while his squadron should be pushed forward as 
far as Faizabad to secure early information of the enemy’s 
approach. 

16.—Sir A. B. himself remains at Adampore with his cavalry and 
horse artillery. 

Action at Fort Porzock. 

17,—At 11 a.m, the bridge being in position, Colonel G. com- 
mences crossing his division. 

18.—The enemy, froin the river bank north of Pollockpore, will 
open a heavy fire on the bridge. 

19.—To keep this down, Colonel G. sends two battalions and his 
two mountain batteries up to the Keer ridge commanding 
the Blue position at 1,200 to 1,500 yards’ range. 

20.—By 12 noon the whole column, with the exception of the Keer 
ridge detachment, and the cavalry regiment, has crossed to 
the left bank. 

21.—Shortly afterwards Colonel G., 


2 Compnnies Sappers. taking with him the fort 


TSaqtiadron garrison,t moves his whole 
which he had left there, but not force in a southerly direction 
the original 2 companies which to attack the Blue position 


at Pollockpore (1 P.M.) 

(See Map No. 5.) 

22.—The Blue commander finding himsclf attacked in a direction 
to throw him back on the river by a force equal to his own, 
and seeing that he is under the fire of two battalions and two 
batteries from the Keer ridge across the river at an effective 
range, considers it advisable to retire across the Sirhuddea 
in the direction of Kiwarna, where he has left his cavalry 
regiment. (1-30 P. M.) 

23.—As it is Colonel G.’s object to left them do this (in order to 
carry out Sir A, B.’s scheme) he will not press home his 
attack, but allow them to retire quietly. 

24.—By 2-30 p.m., the Blue force will have crossed and will be 
concentrating at the Kiwarna end of the passage. 

This rear guard will probably be drawn up on the slopes of 

ridge (B) (map 3). 

25.—Colonel G. now (2-30) orders his brigade on the Keer ridge to 
move to it’s southern extremity aud engage the enemy’s 
rear guard. 

Under cover of this fire, he sends across two battalions which 

drive back the Blue rear guard. 

26.—Colonel G. crosses with his whole force to the right bank, and, 
his troops being fatigued and in need of food occupies for 
the night the spur of Haytor running from west to east oppo- 
site the island. (See map 3, and position at 4 P.M. map 5.) 
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8th January.— 

27.—At day-break on the 8th the Red division will advance it 
southerly direction on hill (2500), which should be reach 
about 8 A. M. 
When there they will probably see the rear of the Bl 
column some three miles distant on the Kahinay road 
full retreat. 
28.—Colonel G. will order a general pursuit, sending back 
Badkoora for his cavalry. 

29.—On arrival at the foot of the Gulmarg range (2-30 p.m) tl 
Blue commander finds these hills occupied by a strong for 
of Reds, Jinmediately in his rear is Colonel G.’s divisiot 
which he knows to be stronger than his own. His men 
fatigued by a dificult march of 18 or 19 miles and he 
completely hemmed in. 

30.—The Blue commander surrenders. 

31.—On the first appearance of the Blue column the O. C. squad 

at Faizabad signals to Colonel H. who heliographs news 
Sir A. B. at Adampore (1 P M.) 

Sir A. B. sets out at once for Gulmarg with his staff and 
squadron as escort, and arrives at 3 P.M, in time to receive the Bl 
general’s sword. 

Remarks. 


Sir A. B. occupies Adampore on the night of the 6th January wi 
a force about double the strength of the hostile division he has b 
directed to capture without engaging in a general action. 

Should he advance on Fort Pollock with his whole force, the ene 
may escape him by the Kiwarna valley and Gulmarg. Should he, 
the other hand, advance by the latter route, the Blue division m 
escape by the main road to Adampore. 

He must therefore divide his torce. 

11.—The Blue commander at Pollockpore by 9 4.4. knows all ab 

the Red force at Badkoora, and, could he get at them, mig 
endeavour to erush them before they are re-inforced 
get at them, however, he must either use the road f 
the railway bridge along the right bank of the river, whit 
would expose his troops to flank fire from the fort, or ma 
a long and difficult détour over the hills. He therefore p 
fers to remain where he is, as, having possession of ther = 
bridge, he can readily cross to either bank as the situation 
developes. 

12.—By 10-20 or thereabouts the Blue general will know he is out- 

numbered. 

13.—By 10-30 he will see the preparations for re-placing the bridge 

of boats, and will order his artillery to take up a position 
to open fire on the bridge. 

16.—This is rather an important point. Sir A. B. has several con- 

tingencies to guard against, and must therefore remain 
centrally situated as regards his troops. 
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(«.)--The Blue commander may manage toout manauvre Colonel 
G. and retire by the Adampore road when the Gulmarg 
column must return as rapidly as possible while the cavalry 
brigade and horse artillery hold the blue in check. Again 
(4.) the defeated Blue division, which on the 6th fell back 
on Agaripore, may receive re-inforcements and again advance 
on Adampore, when it would be necessary to direct Colonel 
H. to push on at once for Kiwarna, and Colonel G. to at- 
tack the enemy vigourously so that he may be as quickly 
as possible enveloped by the two columns, The cavalry 
brigade must then fall back on Fort Pollock and Sir A. B. 
re-assume command there of his united force. 

22.—As the Keer ridge completely commands all the ground oceu- 
pied by the Blue division, this fire will be very galling to 
the latter. They are now between two fires and must retreat. 

27.—The Blue commander finding himself outnumbered and ina 
disadvantageous position, determines to fall back on Gul- 
marg and so retain his communications with his base at 
Agaripore. 

He knows nothing, presumably, of the events of the 
previous day, and expecting to find the road open, starts 
before day-light to make arapid march for the Gulmarg 
ridge. This once gained, he feels he can hold at bay tre- 
ble his force. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE TURKISH ARMY, AND SOME RECENT 
CHANGES IN ITS ORGANIZATION. 
(With Map.) 


Compiled from various sources, chiefly Russian, 


By Lieutenant H. C. Hotmay, 16th Bengal Cavalry. 


The political situation in Turkey arising from the recent Armenian 
disturbances, renders an examination of the military resources of the 
Ottoman Empire a subject of peculiar interest at the present moment. 

‘The admirable fighting qualities of the Turks have generally been 
ascribed to intense religious faith, and to a certain extent this is true. 
The Kismet of the Moslem has a great deal to say to the discipline, 
patience, and devotion of the Turkish soldier ; but we must look further 
for that extraordinary courage and natural military instinct, coupled 
with the most implicit obedience to superiors, that have characterized 
Turkish troops under circumstances that would try the best and most 
highly trained soldiers in the world. 

These qualities are inhereat in the Turkish race, the breed of the 
real Ottoman Turk or Osmanli. The Turkish regular troops are recruit- 
ed to a very great extent from this element, and only in a minor degree 
from the Arab, Circassian, Tartar, Kurd, Albanian, and other races, 

The Arabs hate the Ottoman Turks, but will always side with them 
against Christians. Next to the Osmanlis they are the most numerous 
among the rank and file of the regular troops. Mixed with Turks, the 
Arabs soon make good soldiers. ‘They are very fanatical Mahomedans 
and a common religious faith soon makes them forget the enmities of 
race. 
The Circassians are lax in religion, lawless, troublesome, and 
dishonest. They are at the same time haughty, overbearing, and 
impossible to discipline. The greater number of the Turkish Pashas and 
the vast majority of the Turkish officers are of Circassian origin, or have 
more or less Circassian blood in their veins. 

Circassians are to be found, but not in very great numbers, among 
the rank and file of the Turkish regular troops, and like the Arabs, 
when mixed with Osmanlis, make excellent soldiers, but as a body, 
owing to their refractory and lawless habits, they cannot be depended 
upon. They generally form themselves into irregular troops in case of 
fighting, and the majority of the Bashi Bazuks in the last war with Russia 
were Circassians. ‘lhe Circassian makes a better officer than soldier. 

Albanians, Kurds, Tartars &c., are only to be met with here and 
there in the regular army. 

ORGANIZATION, 


The Turkish army is strictly Mussulman, Those Mahomedans 
who come under the conscription are liable to bo enlisted on attaining the 
age of 20. Exemptions are allowed in the case of supporters of familics, 
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sons of widows &c., and also on payment of £ T, 60. Non-Mahomedans 
are entirely exempt, and pay a yearly tax of 36 piastres instead. Mussul- 
mans are liable to military service for 20 years, ¢. e., from about 20 to 40 
years of age. 

Using the German expressions now so universally adopted, service 
may be divided into three classes :— 

1.—The Mizdm or Standing Army, comprising the Iftaodzaf or sol- 

diers with the colours, and the Jkhtidt, its reserve, composed 
of men who have actually served with the colours in the 
Muwdzaf. 

2.—The Redif or Landwehr, divided into two bans or classes. 

3.—The Mustahfiz or Landsturm. 

The service with the colours in the Mizdm is usually 4 years; 
but it is sometimes more, sometimes less, the men of the Jkheiét being 
merely on furlough and liable to be called back to the colours at aus 
time. An enactment exists to fuse the two classes, or bans, of the Relif 
into one ; but this has not been yiven effect to. From 130,000 to 140,000 
Moslems become liable to service annually ; of these about 50,000 pas 
into the Nizdém. 

The Turkish Military Forces are orgaiised on the territorial system. 
Tue whole Empire is divided into six ordus, or army districts, (see map.) 
The ondu districts are numbered 1 to 6, and the troops belonging te 
them are called ordus, with corresponding numbers. “There is a special 
Zth Ordu quartered in Yemen and Hejaz. The headquarters of the 
ordus and their territorial districts are as follows :— 


Head-quarters. Where recruited, 

Ist Ordu......Constantinople In Northern and Eastern Anatolia. 

2nd Ordu Adrianople. .. In eastern part of Rumelia and in Central 
Anatolia. 

‘8rd Ordu....... Monastir ... ......... In the western part of European Turkey, 
and in South-western Anotolia. 

4th Ordu, Evzinjan... In Armenia, Kurdistan and Eastern Ana 
tolia. 

5th Ordu,.,.... Damascus ........... In Syria, and the country about the Gulf 
of Alexandretta and to the east. 

6th Ordu...... Bagdad.......... .. -In Mesopotamia and the country east of 


the Tigris to the Persian frontier. 

7th Ordu..,....Sanaa (Arabia)... .Chiefly in the 4th and Sth ordu districts. 

Each of the first six ordus is intended to furnish enough men for one 

army corps of the dm and two of the Hedif. These six circles are 

further divided into 24 divisional districts ; 48 brigade districts ; 96 re 
gimental districts ; and 384 battalion districts. 

In addition to the seven army corps, Turkey has the following 

special force: 

Lripolt.. 


4 divisions of infantry (4 regiments of 4 battalions.) 
de of cavalry. 
3 field batteries. 
Hijaticcrevees 1 division of infantry (4 regiments of 3 battalions.) 
1 field battery. 
J mountain battery. 
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Isle of Crete..2 regiments of infantry (3 battalions each.) 

1 regiment of cavalry (detached from lst Army Corps.) 
2 field batteries. 
“4 mountain batteries. 

This arrangement for the defence of the outlying portions of the 
Empire does not in any way interfere with the mobilization of the six 
corps of the Nisim and twelve of the Redif, which are intended to 
operate within the limits of Turkey proper. 


THE NIZAM, OR STANDING ARMY. 


The strength of the Nizém, or Standing Army, may be taken at :— 
284 Battalions of infantry + e.— 
264 Battalions of the Line. 
4 Battalions of Zouaves. 
15 Battalions of Rifles. 
1 Battalion of Frontier Mounted Infantry. 
There are also 12 battalions of Aur Oyhlu (‘Tripelitan) Militia, for service 
locally in that country. 

‘The Zouave regiments have two battalions each, one being Albanian 
and the other ‘Tripolitan. As the men are mostly selected volunteers, 
these regiments may be looked upon as corps d’ élite. 

A brigade .is composed of two line regiments ; and a division of two 
brigades and a rifle battalion. 
Each battalion has 4 companics, and each regiment, except Zouaves, 
4 battalions, The strength of a battalion on a war footing is as fol- 
lows: — 
24 Officers 
‘62 Non-commissioned officers. 
836 Privates and musicians. 


Total 922 of all ranks, with 51 horses. 

The peace strength of these battalions varies. Roughly speaking, in the 
capital and on the frontiers, they are kept about 5U0 to 550 strong, 
whilst in other districts they seldom muster more than 250 to 400 men. 

The infantry is armed with the Martini-Peabo:y rifle, with a four- 
edged bayonet 18} inches in length. It is said, however, that there are 
400,000 unissued Mauser magazine rifles in store, and 80,000 more are to 
be bought as soon as the necessary funds are available. From the latest 
information it would appear that the Mauser rifle is in course of distri- 
bution to the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Army Corps. 


Cavalry. 


The cavalry of the Nizém consists of— 
Field squadrons. Depot squadrons. 
reso) 


38 Regiments of the line......... 152 3 
2 Guard regiments. ay Ske ee 
Mounted infantry........... 2 cease ais 


Total...... 162 410 
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Besides these there are from 61 to 64 regiments of the Hamidich, 
or irregular cavalry. 

The guard cavalry is stationed in Constantinople, and belongs to 
the lst Ordu. ‘The first 36 line regiments are formed into six_cavalry 
divisions, which correspond to the six territorial ordus. The 37th and 
38th regiments are in garrison at Tripoli, whilst the mounted infantry 
serves in Yemen and belongs to the 7th Ordu. Each cavalry division » 
divided into 3 brigades of 2 regiments each. 

At present each regiment ard, it is believed, each squadron, of the 
Hamidieh is commanded by an officer of the Nizém. These officers are 
included among the 264 officers of the regular army who hare 
recently been posted to the varions regiments with a view to increasing 
their efficiency. By a new scheme the task of their instruction devolves 
upon the regular cavalry, which has to send an instructional half squad- 
ron to each regiment. As the tribesmen become sufficiently trained 
they will replace the regular officers who, it is said, are dissatisfied with 
their position ; this measure will be in accordance with the original 
idea, which was that each regiment should be composed as far as pos 
sible of men of one tribe under their own tribal leaders. In cases where 
certain tribes have not been strong enough to supply suttcient men 
and horses for a complete regiment, squadrons have been formed which, 
though trained apart, would be brigaded together in war and formed 
into provisional regiments. The men are divided into three classes, (1) 
“Cadets,” who serve between the ages of 17 and 20; (2) those who 
serve between the ages of 20 and 30; (3) those who serve between the 
ages of 30 and 40, In both the first classes the men are obliged to 
keep a horse fit for service, but, in the 3rd class, they are only required 
to do so when the 2nd class has been called out. 

Although the government is supposed to supply weapons, ammuni- 
tion and standards, no arms have yet been issued to the Hamidich 
eavalry. The men have to find their own clothing, equipment and sad- 
dlery. The uniform and horse furniture are of three different patterns 
to suit Arabs, Kurds and Turkomans. 

These men have lately been shewing an activity in massacring the 
defenceless people of Armenia, which was hardly contemplated by their 
government at the time when they were raised, and their want of 
discipline renders their military worth rather doubtful. 

A Nizdém cavalry regiment has, on a war footing— 

39 Officers. 
647 Other ranks, 
Total 686 of all ranks, or 854, if the depét squadron, at 
war strength, is added, and 880 horses, inclusive of train. 

Theoretically the Hamidieh cavalry regiments have a minimum 
establishment of 512, and a maximum of 1,152 of all ranks, and are 
composed of from 4 to 6 squadrons. 

The peace establishments are said to be very low, especially with 
regard to the horses, and 80 troopers per squadron seems a reasonable 
computation of the average reached. 
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The army estimates for the year 1894-95 have been fixed at 
£T. 17,000,000. 

The peace strength of the army, including all branches, is put at 
220,000 to 225,000 men. 


RESERVES. 


Theoretically, the Zthtidt should’ be numerous enough to bring the 
battalions of the infantry of the Nizém up to war strength, to say no- 
thing of the other arms.. It is doubtful, however, whether this would 
really be the case on mobilization, as it is very far short of its establish- 
went. This may be attributed toa high mortality, due to the unhealthi- 
ness of the climates of Hejaz, Yemen, and Mesopotamia, and to bad 
medical arrangements, bad food and clothing, bad housing, hardships, 
general apathy, neglect and, finally, desertions, which are very rife 
in certain districts owing to discontent bronght about by arrears of pay, 
Privations, and breaches of faith on the part of the government, 


The Redif, or Landwehr. 


The Reif has two classes, in each of which the men serve 4 years. 
It is composed, (1) of men who have passed through the Vizém ; (2) of 
men who have not been taken in-six successive conscription drawings for 
the latter. Theoretically, the Redif ought to be called up annually 
for 30 days’ training, but this is seldom carried out in actual practice, 
ewing to want of funds. According to the scheme started in 1889 
the dedef is organized in ordus and divisions corresponding to those of 
the Miz¢m. Consequently, there should be one ordw of each class of 
Reif attached to each ordu of the standing army, exccpt the 7th, 
which, being stationed in Arabia, has naturally to depend upon the 
others for its recruits. Thus, each of the first six territorial ordus 
ought to supply eight regiments of the Ist, and eight of the 2nd class Led if, 
each regiment consisting of 4 battalions. This would give a total of 
384 battalions for the 6 ordus, but it appears that only the first five 
have their full complement, whilst the sixth can only produce 32, so 
that the number of reserve battalions may be fixed at 352. ‘The divisional 
head-quarters form, in peace, the recruiting centres for the ordu of the 
Nizdm to which the Hedif orduis attached. Considerable attention 
has been paid, since the last war, to the organization of the Hedif and: 
the divisional staffs are all said to actually exist. 

Every battalion has its depot, which is also the recruiting centre for 
the corresponding battalion of the Vizén. The whole of the recruiting 
arrangements of the latter are in the hands of Red/f officers. At each 
battalion depot there is a Bimbdshi or chef de bataillon, an adjutant, a 
pay-master, and asmall permanent staff of non-commissioned officers and 
men. ‘The remaining, or company otlicers, 16 in number, are all per- 
manently on leave, but are liable to be called up for the annual 30 
days training. 

Each depot should contain the arms, ammunition, clothing, equip- 
ment &c., for its battalion, but these are seldom kept up in sutlicient 
quantities. 
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The Redi/s of Rumelia, Macedonia, and Anatolia are undoubtedly 
the most loyal to the Sultan, They are composed almost entirely of 
Osmanli Turks and woul come forward without a murmur were the 
Empire threatened. The Redi/ of the 4th Ordu (Armenia and Kurdis- 
tan) conld not be depended on to the same extent, especially if the 
assailants were Russians. TheRedif of the 5th and 6th Ordus (Syria 
and Mesopot.ani) would be collected with the greatest difficulty, espe- 
cially in the case of a Russian invasion. 

Theoretically, the establizient of a Redif battalion, on a war foot- 
ing, should be the same as that of a Wizdm line battalion, but, asa 
matter of fact, it often amvunis to 1200 of all ranks. 


The Mustéphiz or Landsturm. 


The Mustdphiz is practically unorganized, It is said to amount to 
120,000 men, but there would be the greatest difficulty in getting them 
together, providing them with proper arms, clothing, equipment, and 
oftivers. 
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‘ERAL ORGANIZATION. 
A Nizém infantry division on a war footing would have :— 
16 Battalions of infantry of the line. 
£ Battalion of rifles. 
1 Regiment of field artillery, 36 guns. 
A lst class Redif infantry division would have :— 
16 Battalions. 
1 Regiment of field artillery, 36 guns. 
A 2nd class fedif infantry division would have :— 
16 Battalions. 
18 Field guns. 
A cavalry division would have :— 
6 Regiments or 24 squadrons. 
1 Battalion horse artillery, 18 guns, 
A Nizim army corps would have :— 
34 batteries 
24 squadrons. 
72 guns, field artillery. 


2 Infantry divisions 18 ,, horse ,, 
1 Cavalry division > representing 1 engineer battalion. 
Other troops ) 1 telegraph company. 


1 train battalion. 
1 ammunition train. 
Departments. 


Some interesting articles have recently appeared in the Russian 
papers on the subject of the Turkish army, and the opinions expressed 
in them all point to the fact that, however much the German generals 
and colonels who are striving to reorganize it after the Prussian model 
may complain of the want of funds, and the apathy of the authorities, 
the results of the reorganization of Turkey's armed forces, commenced 
in the eighties, are by no means so insignificant as the members of the 
Prussian committee afiirm. 
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With reference to organization, the greatest attention is paid to the 
fulfilment of the new plan of military territorial sub-divisions of the 
country, in conjunction with the doubling of the former number of 
centres of concentration. In the Constantinople, Adrianople and Mon- 
astir military districts this measure has been carricd out, but, in the 
Damascus district, the fulfilment of the projected reform is rendered 
exccedingly doubtful by the scantiness of the population, want of accomo- 
dation at the new points of concentration, and the weakness of the 
Turkish authorities. In the Bagdad district, the old number of ccn- 
tres of concentration, 32, remains, the 54 which have been mapped out 
being merely on paper, and even this latter number falls }0 short of the 
complement, as laid down in the scheme. 


MOBILIZATION, 


Several new measures have been taken for the regulation of the 
mobilization of the army. Check sheets are kept, check musters of 
the men of the Redifare held from time to time, and stores of uniform and 
equipment are also being collected at the centres of concentration The 
appointment of officers of the head-quarter staff to reserve divisions has 
been of undoubted use, and most beneficial results are anticipated 
from the experiences gained by trial mobilizations. The object of these 
trials is to test the etticiency of the new org:nization of the Rediff. 1t 
is carried out by divisions, oach ovdu being called upon to mobilize one 
of its reserve cadres. 

The experiment began by the mobilization of the Aleppo Division of 
the 5th Ordu. Judging by the scanty information contained in the news- 
papers, the first trial was thoroughly successful. The muster of the 
reservists, their armament and equipment, and also the organization of 
the scveral parts, were carried out ina very short time. Thus, the 
reservists of the 73rd Regiment of the 3rd Division, who came from the 
northern parts of Aleppo, assembled at the point of concentration in 24 
hours. The mobilized divisions remained with the colors sume time, 
and were employed in drills and manwuvres, but there was no general 
divisional assembly on account of want of funds, which has also 
caused the postponement of similar experiment: in other districts. 

At the present time, however, the 4th and 5th Army Corps aro being 
mobilized. This step has been rendered imperative by the necessity for 
putting down the disturbances which are distracting Turkey. In each 
of these districts the whole of the 64 reserve battalions are being called 
tothe colours. The result of this trial will be very interesting, because 
it will bea good test of the scheme for organizins the reserve. It will not, 
however, show us the general state of preparedness for mobilization of 
the Turkish forces, because it extends neither to the engincers, nor to 
the transport, medical, and other departiaents of the army, which 
should properly be included in the scheme. 

The term of service for the troops inthe Yemen district has lately 
been reduced to two years, on account of the exceedingly unfavourable 
climatic and sanitary conditions of Arabia. Tu the remaining ordus no 

change has taken place in this respect and the old rule of four years 
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‘country. The pyojected improvements in horse brecding are being car- 
ried out with extreme slowness, and the Government horse farms have 
not yet been started. The serving of mares belonging to private per- 
sons by Hungarian stallions, supplied free by the Government, on 
condition that the first foal shall be Government property, promises some 
success. Last year 15 stallions were lent, and 90 foals received. 


DISPOSITION OF TROOPS. 


One of the greatest weaknesses of Turkey’s military position is, 
indisputably, the scattered distribution of her forces over a territory of 
considerable extent, and the imsufficiency of means of communication 
for rapid concentration. But this weakness must not be exaggerated. 
Telegraphic commanication has recently been established between the 
head-quarters of corps and centres of concentration, and new strategical 
roads are now in process of construction. Turkey is preparing for a 
‘struggle on the Caucasian frontier and maintains, in the Erzcrum, 
Damascus, and Bagdad provinces— 

‘85 Battalions. 
87 Squadrons. 
84 Batteries. 
which can be reinforced by :— 
190 Redif battalions. 
59 Regiments of irregular horse. 
‘On the Balkan frontier there is a force of— 
125 Battalions. 
23 Squadrons, 
117 Batteries, 
With a reserve of 190 Battalions of the Redif. 

The other possible theatres of war are not so important and demand 
fewer troops. “Having thus grouped her forces, Turkey has fulfilled 
the fundamental principles of imperial defence, and may consider her- 
self prepared for allemergencies.” Although the operation of withdraw- 
ing troops from one frontier to the other would be difficult, it would be by 
no means impossible, because some delay must of necessity occur in the 
development of warlike operations on both these important possible 
theatres of war. 

The Turkish troops of the European group are divided almost 
equally between the eastern and western parts of the Balkan Peninsula. 
In the Constantinople and Adrianople districts are located :— 

61 Battalions. 

58 Squadrons. 

78 Batteries. 
In the Monastir district —— 

64 Battalions. 

35 Squadrons, 

51 Batteries. 

The strength of the garrisons of the western part of the Balkan 
Peninsula shows how strongly Macedonia is held by troops and what 
slight chances of success remain to insurgents operating in that district. 
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The Kossovo division serves as the military centre of the district and is 
it are stationed — 

25 Battalions. 

17 Squadrons. 

10 Batteries. 
Whilst the Salonica division has :— 

11 Battalions. 

10 Squadrons. 

24 Batteries 
This force, if handled with anything like ability, ought to be sufficient, 
not only to put down any rebellion, but also to resist a real euemy io 
case of interference on the part of Bulgaria or Servia. The Ist Ordw 
could serve as a general reserve for the troops of the Monastir district, 4 
and its conveyance to Macedonia is made easy by the construction & 
the railway from Constantinople to Salonica. 

lu spite of her strength in Macedonia, Turkey has taken some new 
measures with a view to ensure a state of greater preparedness on her 
Balkan frontier. Although the mobilization of two reserve infantry 
brigades in the Monastir district. as also the mobilization of the Mosul 
reserve division, is merely the fullilment of the plan for testing the 
readiness of the reserves, still the locality fur its mobilization was nt 
chosen without an object. In any case there can be no doubt of the 
usefulness of the dedi? brigades. The armament of the Adrianople 
fortifications is being strengthened with a similar purpose. 

“Vinally, we may say with conviction that, if complications arise, 
Turkey willprove better prepared than the state of the “Sick Wan” would 
lead us to suppose. It is said that, under the new system, Turkey 
could put 400,009 men into the field two or three weeks after the order 
to mobilize. If the war should be protracted and an extreme effort be 
necessary she might call up yet another 400,000 men, or a total of 
800,000. This must be taken as the utmost limit of her resources.” 
She has asupply of modern weapons, articles of clothing and equipment 
for the whole army and she has, on her European frontiers, on the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, fortitied points d’ apput which would be 
of great service to the army. 

She will soon have to make up her mind, however, to a whole list 
of expenses, necessitated by her military needs Krupp and Mauser ? 
have to be paid ; 2,600 or 3000 cavalry and artillery horses have tobe | 
brought, and also 80,000 Mauser rifles, as the £00,009 in possession of 
the government are considered insutticient, and, finally, new projectiles 
must be procured from Krupp for the field artillery. 
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NOTES ON THE FRENCH GRAND MANCEUVRES OF 1895. 


By “Rayon Dore.” 
With Sketch Map. 


I promised to give you an account of the French Grand Manwuvres 
asIsaw them. As you may not have studied the “ General Idea” of 
the campaign in the Newspapers, [ will briefly sketch out the principal 
points so as to make my notes clearer. There were two phases—the 
first was the operations of two Corps d’ Armée under General Jumont 
against a similar force under General Négrier, The former concen- 
trated at Neufchateau, the latter at Langres ; after some brigade and 
divisional op-rations before, and immediately after mobilization, the 
two armies marched against each other and had a grand battle at Parnot, 
in which they both adopted the tactics of trying to turn the enemy’s 
right, the result being a sort of circular battle, with a great struggle 
for the possession of that village. I did not sce this portion of the 
affair, but General Jumont was gencrally admitted to have beaten Gen- 
eral Négrier all round, Generai Jumont: struck me as being a particu- 
larly fine looking man, aud every inch a soldier, After Parnot, the two 
armies concentrated in the vicinity of Contrexville, and came under the 
command of General Saussier. This phase represented the operation of 
driving an invading army back across the Moselle. The enemy was a 
skeleton one, consisting of a weak Army Corps, representing about 
four times that force. It was under the command of Gencral Giovani- 
nelli. Of course the whole affair was cut and dried as far as the even- 
tual issue of the campaign was concerned, for naturally the French were 
not going to let their home army be beaten. General Giovaninelli 
seemed to handle his forces very skilfully, and fought a series of losing 
battles exceedingly well. I followed the whole of this phase of the man- 
euvres very carefully, and was much interested in them. I would not 
have missed it for anything. It has been a wonderfully instructive les- 
son tome. The principal thing T have learut is what I may call the 
perspective of a campaign. When one reads the history of large opera- 
tions, one has a map before one, and one works through the different 
stages step by step ; but until one has seen something of the sort actually 
carried out on the ground, it is very hard to focus the whole thing, and to 
reilly realise what an extent of ground they cover, This [shall now be 
able to do. It has also given me a good insight into the methods 
employed on the Continent for moving large bodies of troops 

IT must say the French seemed to have an uncommonly good Staff. All 
their arrangements were excellent, and things were carried out all along 
without a hitch. Of course one must remember t] the country is one 
that they are thoroughly acquainted with, and that there was no un- 
known factor in the case ; but allowing for all that, it is not an easy 
matter to keep 120,000 men on the move for ten days without some- 
thing going wrong. They kept everything very dark, and we had to 
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wave an excelient plan of carrying a ration of coffee, sugar, and some 
firewood. As svon as the day's operations were over, they gave the 
men a halt, when they immediately prepared their coffee, drank it, and 
marched off in a quarter of an hour or so. Between every six men they 
carry one complete camp kit including a tented’ abri, covking pots, 
lantern, and a small spade &e. Their discipline seemed excellent, al- 
ways quiet and orderly, and obeying their orders most promptly. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE ROLE OF CAVALRY AS AFFECTED BY MODERN ARMS 
OF PRECISION. 


Notes from a lecture delivered by Captain James, p. 8.¢., late RB. x, before the 
Aldershot Military Society. 


The subject of this lecture may be said to divide itself into two 
parts—that which had to do with observation by cavalry, and that 
which had to do with the combat. The improvement of modern wea- 
pons had to do with both of these phases of cavalry work. There is one 
patent fact to be considered at this point, and that is that the increased 
range of modern firearms has brought about the initial deployment of 
lines on both sides at far greater distance than before. To take the 
weapons in their order, artillery ranges are far greater than formely, 
and this doubtless has had some effect. For instance, a certain French 
officer said that at 1800 métres two guns beat offa cavalry regiment. 
It may have been go, but it was no ordinary affair, and must not have 
too much value attached to it. But at close ranges it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether modern guns are very much more effective than old ones. 
I doubt if the old smooth-bore when firing case-shot was not in some 
respects better. Generally speaking, I do not think the effect of long- 
range artillery fire is much greater as regards cavalry, because the great 
mobility of cavalry prevents them making themselves a too conspicuous 
target. Nor dol think that the introduction of smokeless powder has 
materially affected cavalry. But here I must speak of the infantry 
rifle and its various improvements, such as flat trajectory, long range, 
aud increased penetration. Cavalry suffer now up to twelve or fifteen 
hundred yards, but at distances of five or six hundred yards, modern 
infantry fire became positively annihilating, for in addition to rapidity 
of fire, the modern bullet will go through three or four men or horses, 
So far too, as smoke is concerned, infantry fire has increased in efficiency, 
as they can see better themselves, and their own position is no longer 
indicated. With regard to machine guns, for the purposes of my lecture 
they need only be looked upon as concentrated infantry fire. So much 
for modern firearms. Now what is to be their effect? This will have 
to be dealt with under two heads—observation and fighting proper. 
Smokeless powder has introduced an unknown element. Observing 
parties will see bullets dropping about, but owing to smokeless powder 
they will be unable to tell whether it is the effect of many firing slowly, 
or of « few firing rapidly. Smoke would have helped them to solve this 
important initial problem. Here was the unknown, and the unknown 
has always played a great part in war. To know what is going on, 
cavalry will now have to work a great deal on foot. 

I should be sorry to introduce a bastard cavalry like the old dra- 
goons of which Johnston spoke sv disparngingly. Hybrid dragoons have 
never been a success; still there is no reason, in my opinion, why cavalry 
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should not fight on foot. ‘The 14:h French Dragouns at Spicheren were 
a capital example of what-a small budy of men e ould do if properly led 
both on horse and on foot. They practically stopped a column of Pras- 
siaus when emerging frum a wood. It would be a rather large order 
for me to say that we should dismount a considerable portion of a cavalry 
brigade, because I take it that mounted infantry is the proper adjunct 
to cavalry, particularly in work of this kind. They possess great mobi- 
lity ; and if they can do something of this reconnaissance work, they 
will be of great use to cavalry. It is very hard to reconngitre a position, 
It can nut be dine on horseback. If modern firearms necessitate more 
uistant deployments, it follows that it will be more difficult to find 
oat a position held by infantry, particularly with smokeless powd 
aad the ouly way to du it will be on foot. Cavalry will have to be di 
amounted nuless mounted infantry has the task relegated to them. A 
German authority has poiuted out two tendenvics in regard to the 
size of pitro!s in war; one is to have a great patrol sy as not be put 
out of action, aud the other is to have a small one so ag not to be 
perceived. But if small patrols are used it does nut follow that the 
caploving line bas alsy to be small, ‘The Franco-German War was no cri- 
terion in this respect, as in one case the cavairy meant business and on the 
other side they did not. I must deprecate the idea of troopers in such 
cases being sprinkled about as though out of a pepper-box, We must 
have our front line strong enough to be able to penetrate our opponent's 
line, and it isin my opinion farther necessary that in order to effect this 
our patrols should be sirong cnough to act as striking or fighting forces, 
yet suill as small as possible compatible with circumstances. 1 would 
apply this argument toa British cavalry division with mounted infantry, 
horse artillery, and mounted engineers, by placing a brigade as a 
complete veserve, and using the mounted infantry aud two regiments 
in the first line, and sending out from the contact squadrons the patrols, 

Of course circumstances will always moderate conduct, and we can 
not Jay duwn a sealed pattern form, which unfortunately books usually 
de. The wisest leader adapts his forces to the necessity of the case. 
Napoleon based his manouvres upon the knowledye of the men opposed 
to him. He obtained information as far as possibie as to the personal 
characteristics of his opponents, and therein lay much of his success, 
How dilficult it is to explore has been shown in mauy instances. At 
Solferino two lnrge forces tumbled across each other; at Ké6nigratz twe 
armies were quite ignorant of the presence of each other two days apart. 
The misfortune at Gravelotte was due to the bad reconnoitring of the 
Prussian cavalry. Hence it appears to me that we cannot make too 
much of patrolling instruction for cavalry on foot, unless we intend to 
greatly supplement them by mounted infantry patrols, We must  re- 
member however, that the mounted infautryman is a much less valuable 
aud less costly man than the cavalryman. Cavalry take much longer 
to train, are too useful in their proper sphere to be drawn upon unneces- 
enrily, and if we get our cavalry eaten up by a system of patrolling we 
will find that iu the hour of battle we will have none left. It is far 
better, in my opinion, to depend upon mounted iufautry than run such 
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‘arisk, Moreover, it is a bad thing to teach cavalry that its action is 
mainly on fout, for then they will begin to feel that they have ceased to 
be cavalry. ‘The origin of horse artillery was tu provide fire force for 
the cavalry, to overcome resistance, aud prepare the way fur cavalry 
proper. The action of horse artillery in the cavalry combat is 
is chiefly the invention of the theoretician, Among the many instances 
of cavalry fighting there are few where guns have acted as they do in 
peace manceuvres, inasmuch as cavalry charges are atfairs of a moment, 
‘To quote the words of a foreign cavalry expert with regard to such 
moments. “1 perceive them, [am in their midst, and they lay down 
their arms.” There is very little time for preparation for an actual 
fizltt between cavalry and cavalry. This is why I hold that the more 
powerful the horse artillery gun is the better. 1 think it would be far 
better for the horse artillery gun to be shorter and have a heavier shell 
than that which they now use. Ido not think their mobility would 
‘be seriously interfered with. It is, perhaps bringing their weapon 
nearer to the howitzer, but it is certainly making it more effective. 
Turning to the cavalry combat, it seems that there are two schools of 
thought to he considered, when dealing with cavalry taking partin a 
general action. Lam of opinion that there are no tactics of one arm 
only ; we have to deal with the tactics of the three arms combined. 
One school says that cavalry should act in masses, as in the days of 
Marlborough ; and the other, that they should act in two ways—namely 
in sinall bodies in actual line or lines of battle, and in masses on the 
flanks. The history of the last hundred years shows that on the whole 
the latter form has been the more successful. We must remember 
that large masses of cavalry require large fronts, and are liable to 
he exposed to infantry fire ; and it is further improbable that in ordinary 
dine of battle sufficient intervals would offer, on which they could form 
and act. In gigantic operations opportunities might occur. I do not 
say that when many Army Corps are engaged there will not be such in- 
tervals, for there will probably be large gaps. I could quote several 
battles to show that great effects have been obtained by the action of 
small bodies of cavalry at moments when both sides were just waver- 
ing, doubting whether it was time to go on or go back, when a charge 
has speedily determined the crisis, In the south of England, where 
any future fighting will take place, there are few places where we could 
possibly put men into lineas in foreign armies, owing to the close 
country, Wide outflanking movements seem to me to be the essential 
feature of the future war. Cavalry getting round the flunks may be 
thought little of by an opposing general, but the fact that they can get 
round is significant, as no one knows what may be behind them, and 
they have a great moral as well as physical effect. 

Having now dealt with cavalry at the commencement of the battle, 
and in the battle, I will now proceed to touch on the use of the arm for 
completing a victory. We all talk about pursuits, hut it is excacdingly 
difficult to find them in history. The pursuit at Waterloo when analys- 
ed_ comes down to one battalion and a squadron, with a drummer on horse- 
back to creat effect. In the Frauco-Germun War there were no 
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instances of real pursuit ; there might have been one at Verve, but the 
cavalry were too fur behind. In the older wars we have some examples, 
but they are rare ; but because a thing is rare in history, Ido not say 
that we will never have it in the future. In the determination to end 
a war, Which will be so disastrousin the future to both sides, pursuits 
will be undertaken, pursuits to the bitter end, aud it is here that 
the masses of cavalry and cavalry divisions will be of the highest 
utility. So I do not think that the ré/e of cavalry is at an end. It 
will always be entrusted with the work of exploration, and the work 
will be more difficult because of the increased range of weapons; the 
combat will remain about the same, and though cavalry will not have 
quite such large numbers in their line of battle, their duties will be as great 
as ever; they will be a little differently employed in short, but I am 
quite sure we shall see just as great effects from cavalry in modern 
fighting as of old. I will now proceed to consider the organisation of 
cavalry so as to meet modern requirements. The cavalry division re- 
presents the highest organisation of its arm for war purposes—self re- 
liant, capable, and independent action, Observation is chiefly an affair 
of squadrons, supported by regiments and brigades. The squadron is 
a universal factor, but the brigade differs in England from that of other 
countries. On the Continent two regiments form a brigade, in England 
three ; but we must remember that the size of our regiments is much 
less than foreign regiments, We muster about one hundred men in 
onr squadrons, whereas theirs average about one hundred and _ fifty, so 
that their two regiments comprise about as many men in brigade as our 
three. I would suggest that uniformity of pace and smooth manouvring 
are indispensable whatever front is presented, and there is a good deal to 
to be said for the schools, both in favour of big front lines and the 
alternate form. ‘This question of what proportion of troops should 
occupy the front line is a very important one, and deserving of most 
careful consideration. 

I now turn to the important question of the cavalryman. A cavalry- 
man is a trained man on a trained horse. The training of the horse is a 
most important matter, and if they are so valuable on account of their 
training, so in the natural order of events must a higher training be 
expected in the future than in the past. ‘lhe distance between lines 
and the more rapid pace renders it absolutely necessary that the cavalry 
should be trained to move as a whole. ‘Ihe addition of untrained horses 
renders a regiment useless. Before 1866 the Prussians filled up their 
ranks with untrained horses, but the moment the war was over they 
abolished that system. For shock tactics it is absolutely necessary to 
train cavalry in larger units. In Eugland the authorities have been too 
apt to look upon cavalry as a kind of superior police, instead of valuing 
and training them for the purposes for which cavalry primarily exists, 
It is difficult to conceive a cavalry regiment being efficient if the units 
are not kept together. If they are to work together in war they must 
be kept together in peace, and they must be the most highly trained of 
all in the Service. They must have proper organisation, right train- 
ing, and able leaders. ‘They must have no remounts in the ranks, and 
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we must look upon officers and men as not being able to lead unless they 
can also instruct. Uniformity of pace, unifurmity of speed, with all the 
necessary factors towards its accomplishment must be insisted upon, so 
that the charge should not be the signal for disorder, and the line should be 
so able togo ou after the sound just as it did before. ‘The charge should have 
the same effect as the rolling of a ruler across a buard against chessmen, 
otherwise there is no shock. This all points to the training of men and 
horses in the highest duties of their arm, and this lies chiefly in the squa- 
dron unit. I will now turn to the rank eutire. Napoleon said the only 
use of the rear rank was to tumble over the front rank. I do not mean 
to disparage the rear rank in so far as it is concerned in filling up the 
blanks in the front rank, but for all other purposes I can not help look- 
ing upon it as affording a bigger target to theenemy. Iam of opinion 
that machine-guns could be made to fire without unlimbering at short 
ranges of say 600 and 800 yards, where the breathing of the animals 
would not materially effect the fire. This would bo a great gain in 
rapidity. Another point I should like to suggest is the use of the re- 
volver. For very many years we have been trying to marry fire with 
shock tactics, and it seems to me possible to have a revolver troop of 
forty or fifty men in a regiment who could act independently, and who 
when the collision took place could gallop to the flank and open fire. 
In America they got distinct value out of the revolver used in that 
way. Lastly, as to the question of dress. Where cavalry had to act 
as it does with enormous rapidity, it is absolutely necessary to have a 
distinctive dress so that it can not be mistaken for opposing cavalry, 
as happened at Quatre Bras. HereI will conclude my remarks, and 
I will only add that, although I have oriticised, I have great belief in 
cavalry, as have also many distinguished individuals, such as Bismarck. 
Cavalry has done great things in the past, and I see no reason why it 
should not in the future. Todo it, however, we must bring ourselves 
up to date and indeed go beyond date, because deductions from war 
always have a certain weakness in respect to correct comparison bet- 
ween different periods. The wisest soldier seizes the best weapon and 
adapts himself to the present organisation, so as to produce a combina- 
tion which will be really effective in future.— Broad Arrow. 


THE TECHNICAL TRAINING OF RAILWAY TROOPS 
IN GERMANY. 

Great attention has always been paid in the German army to the 
technical instruction of railway troops, and the practical exercise carried 
out this year between the ranges at Kummersdorf and the camp at 
Loburg, mark a new departure in the field training of this important arm. 

The principal features of the course just concluded were not only 
the laying down of a section on the normal guage from Kummersdorf 
to Janikendorf, but also the construction and working of a light field 
railway on the 0°65 guage from Janikendorf to Loburg, having a total 
length of 95 kilométres. The force collected for these instructive 
operations consisted of 10 companies at war strength, eight Prussian, 
one Bavarian, and one Saxon. 
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The Germans attach very great importance to the organization and 
practical working of narrow-guage ficld railways which they would’ 
utilize on service for the maintenance of direct. railway communication 
between their troops at the front, and the termini of the normal guage’ 
permanent rail-roads which coustitute their principal lines of communi- 
eation iv war. 

Hitherto it has been the practice to maintain communication with 
the base by means of the waggons of the Commissariat and Ordnance 
trains, and the regimental transport of corps. ‘The organization and’ 
working of these unwieldy columns of carts was always a source of” 
trouble and anxiety to the Staff, for in spite of great exertions their’ 
progress was generally slow, and the road, besides being constantly 
blocked by vehicles, were often temporarily closed for the repairs render- 
ed necessary by an incessant tratlic. Inconveniences of this kind are so 
obviously incompatible with the movement of large bodies of troops, and 
the requirements of modern war, that it has been decided to make use 
of light field railways, in the hupe that they will obviate, or at anyrate: 
lessen, these difficulties. 

It has been clearly demonstrated by the work accomplished bet ween 
Fanikendorf and Loburg, that the laying of a light field railway can be 
carried out without any preparatory labour. 

The method pursued is as follows. A party of tracers is detailed 
to mark out the alignment of the railway. It generally consists of from 
four to six officers, some of them mounted, who to prevent hitches are 
sent on ahead, accompanied by as many men as are indispensably 
necessary. ‘I'hey are required to mark out from 10 to 15 kilométres* 
per diem, often over totally unknown country, a task requiring a well 
trained eye for ground, readiness of resource, and great prumptitude of 
decision. 

The “tracing party” is followed by a bridging company and the 
units told off for the construction of the track. The latter prepare the 
surface for the rails—as often as possible on the natural level of the 
yround—and in order to avoid the labour of making embankments and 
excavations, the line is carried along the sharpest of curves, and over 
gradients as steep a3 +r. 

Every conceivable shift and expedient is resorted to for bridging 
rivers, roads, streams, and other obstacles. © Frequent use is made of 
wooden viaducts constructed on the American system, and the portable 
iron bridges designed by Captain Lubbeke of the Prussian Army. — By 
the use of the latter a bridge 60 metres in length was constructed in a 
day and a half, Two field railway trains were employed in the trans- 
port of the tools and plant required for this work. 

The next units to follow are the companies told off to lay the rails. 
The latter consist of double lengths 5 métres long. ‘The plant is bronght 
up by the railway in trucks capable of carrying 30 lengths of rail apiece, 
weighing in the aggregate 100 quintals,t and giving 150 métrcs of line 
when laid, It takes the men ou an average from 8 to 10 minutes to un- 


* 1 kilométre = 1093 yards. + 1 quintal=100 Iba. 
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Toad a truck and lay the rails brought up by it. Tn rear of the layers 
follow the rivetters and embankment makera, who by every description 
of material available, such as timber, planks, and earth-works, secure the 
rigiu:ty of the line. 

Woraing on this system, the troops succeeded in laying the first 
50 kilométres of railway in five days, z.e., at the rate of 10 kilométres 
aday. By working at night, the remaining 45 kilométres were finished 
in three days, i.¢., at the rate of 15 kilométres in 24 hours. 

As faust as ench section was ready, it was opened for traffic and 
utilized at once for the transport of railway plant, &c. 

Six companies out of the ten were always at work at a time; the 
remaining four were kept in reserve to act as arclicf to the others. 

The Leichswehr reports in the same connection that the German 
railway brigade, at their chief practice ground at Schoenberg, near 
Rerlin, receutly built a military bridge nearly 600 ft. in length, across 
an exteusive and deep excavation, the actual bridge being about 300 
ft. long, and the approaches about 150 ft. each. ‘The bridge rested on 
fifteen trestles and pile piers, the large spans being supported by six 
strut-frames of very strong timber. The whole work was completed by two 
companies of railway troops in four days, and tested by running over it 
repeatedly, at various speeds, a special raiiway truck loaded with thirty 
tons of old dismounted guns. - In this experimeut the flexion amounted. 
to 1 to 2 in. only, instead of 3 in. as -calculated. Our contemporary 
adds that a curious illuess has developed among the railway troops, the 
men affected by it being those. who were chiefly engaged in handling 
the sleepers, which are now impregnated, for better preservation, with 
creosotic carboline, and although the men wear thick gloves when work- 
ing, it appears that after they have been engaged for some time in this 
occupation, they are attacked by painful swellings of the hands, and 
even the faces of many men are said to have swollen, probably owing 
tu the strong carboline vapours emitted by the sleepers in the glaring 
sun.—Hevue du Cercle Militaire. 


INTRODUCTION OF A QUICK-FIRING FIELD GUN IN THE ~ 
FRENCH ARTILLERY. 


The introduction of the new 2,5;in. quick firing field-gun has now 
been definitively decided on by the French War Office. France having 
thus taken the lead by a final step in this long-pending question, other 
Cuntinental Powers will no doubt soon follow suit. The trials lately 
instituted at the Camp of Chalons, before the President of the Republic, 
are said to have given the very best results. The only difficulty now in 
the way is the financial question, as probably the Chambers will 
be loth to vote the requisite twelve millions sterling. Strict secrecy 
is maintained ag regards the ballistic properties of the new gun ; all 
that is known is that fifteen shots were tired per minute, and that the 
recoil is almost entirely suppressed. ‘The advantages are summed up ag 
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follows, viz, increased ballistic performance, increased number of rounds, 
reduction of the length of marehing columns, of:the amount of -impedi- 
menta required, and of-the length of front occupied by -the ‘artillery, rs 
the number of guns need only be one-half of that now required, ‘thes. 
generally expediting the formation of troops for action. ‘The new 
-batteries are to have four guns only, but twelve ammunition -waggons ; 
cand each division will have three quick-tiring batteries instead of arx 
as now, and two ammunition columns, ‘The so-called “Corps Artillery” 
will consist of eight batteries and vwo ammunition columns, so that, 
altogether, an Army Corps will have fourteen batteries as against twenty 
at present, and eight ammunition columns, or fifty-six guns instead of 
120 as now, and 276 ammunition waggons instead of 296. There wilk 
thus be 53 ammunition waggons per gun instead 24 as-hitherto. Under 
‘the new system, twenty-six officers, 1660 men, and 1591 horses less wilh 
be required for the artillery ineach Army ‘Corps, and the War Office 
hopes that in view of the saving thereby entailed, the ‘Chambers will 
offer no serious opposition to granting the requisite votes.—La France 
Militaire. 


THE LATULIP FIELD GUN. 


strneted carria:: 
thick at the b 


at the breech, cement being frecly used to cause the strips to adhere, 
and also to soften them for the purpose of winding. The strips are of 
common cowhide, and after being thoroughly washed and cleansed, they 
are bathed ina solution of sulphuric acid and water for about ten 
minutes, for the purpose of drawing off the oil and grease in the hides, 
leaving them hard, tough as horn, and possessing great strength. 
When sufficient strips have been wound on the gun to obtain the desired 
thickness commensurate with the charge the gun is intended to carry, 
it is placed in a suitable lathe and turned to the shape desired. A steel 
shell in two portions is then fitted over the hide, and around all is pass- 
ed two layers of copper wire. The inventor claims the following advant- 
ages for this gun, which can be made either muzzle or breech loading : 
cheapness, lightness (the gun only weighing half that of the ordinary 
steel gun); durability, it being much stronger than the ordinary gun, 
and can fire any number of rounds in rapid succession without heating. 
It is also claimed that tendency to transverse and longitudinal ruptures 
is reduced to a minimum, the raw hide giving the necessary tension to 
withstand the explosive effect of the charge. 

The gun was officially tested by the officers of the Ordnance Board 
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of ‘the United States Army at the proving grounds on Sandy Hook on 
July 23, with the following results :— 
Pressure to sq. in. 


lst round, with lt. of ordinary powder. 5,471 


2nd rt 14% Ph a 16,840 
3rd - sy STD. a 26,708 
4th ai 21. and two balls.. 26,845 
5th ” 2i. quick rifle pow 30,360 


It was intended to test the gun up to 35,000lb. pressure, but on firing 
the fifth round the carriage gave way, and so brought the experiments 
to aclose. The gun was found intact in every respect, and the tests 
will shortly be resumed, the inventor being anxious for the ctticials to 
burst it, if they can. The gun was found perfectly cool after each 
round, and the recoil was about 6ft. If these trials are brought toa 
successful conclusion the inventor is to be congratulated on his new 
departure in the art of gun-makiug. Certainly the performance of the 
gun more than astonished the experimenting oficers, who from all ac- 
counts expected it to burst at the very first discharge. It appears, how- 
ever, that it had been, under private trial for a month previons, wl the 
inventor, himself was thoroughly confident of its passing through tie 
ordeal, Sncha gun by.reason of its lightuess might prove of great value 
as a field-piece.— Bombay Gasette. 


EMPLOYMENT. OF HOMING PIGEONS AT SEA. 


Under the auspices of Le Petit Journal an exp-riment on a large 
scale was recently arcanged-in order to test the value of homing pigeo.s 
for, naval purposes, close on 4500 pigeons from various dovicotes being 
shipped: on board the Manoubia, Out of this number £0 were started 
on the 30th. June at.a distance of about ninety miles from home, 1600 
more wher 125 miles off. Rough weather compelled the vessel to run 
in at Belle Ile for shelter for two days, buton 4th July 600 pigeons 
were started at a distance of 186 miles, and on the next day 1500 at 
310 miles. In the first place none of the pigeons suffered from sea- 
sickness, nor-did the noise of the waves appear to affect them in any 
way. It has often been asserted that pigeons when released at sea will 
show. a disinclination to leave the vessel, but perch ou masts and spars. 
However, nothing of the kind happened ; the pigeons never showed any 
hesitation, but at once made atraight for their respectives cotes, just as 
if they had. been started on land. As regards losses, for -listances of 
125 miles and under they.were lowor than they are sometimes in con- 
tests on land, varying from 4 to 12 percent. For the distance of 186 
miles the losses ayeraged 41 per cent., and for 310 miles 75 per cent. 
These figures speak for themselves, but it must be borne in mind in 
considering them that the experiment was improvised, and that a large 
number of the pigeons had never seen the sea.—Broad Arrow, 


THE ARMAMENT OF MERCHANT CRUISERS. 


Thirty complete sets of guns, mountings, and gunnery stores, for 
use when required, upon’ merchant cruisers, are to be distributed at 
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Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport, eight sets at each ; Hong Kong 
four, and Sydney two. Each set will consist of eight breech-loading 
and eight.Nordenfeldt machine guns.—Broad Arrow, 


THE PROTECTION OF HARBOURS BY BOOMS. 


(Illustrated. ) 

Booms havo now been very generally adopted as auxilliary defences 
for’the protection of harbours against attack by torpedo boats. They may 
be constructed in a great variety of ways, and if the requisite ma- 
terial is available, may be rendered capable of resisting the most 
severe shocks, hey consist either of single ‘wire cable; chains 
buoyed up by ships spars; or plain baulks of timber. The booms 
prepared at Portland and Bantry Bay, during the naval maneuvres, 

- were.made of ships spars joined together by wire cables and moored with 
kedge anchors 200 yards apart. At Port Hamilton in 1885, two booms 
were constructed, one behind the other, each composed of 5}” cables 
resting on spars lashed together in the form of a square. Booms of this 
description weuld be suitable for Squadron defence, but for.a protected 
harbour, something more substantial would be required, something that 
would stop a large vessel at speed as well as a launch or torpedo boat. 

Such a boom would consist of a cable of 6 strands of 6” wire rope, 
buoyed up by floats of timber. Each float is composed of nine baulka 
of timber 12” x 12”, cut into convenient lengths for handling, and placed 
head and butt alternately. The centre baulk is slit down diagonally, 
and one half removed to give room for the cable. ‘I'he baulks are bound 
together hy chains and screw plates as shown in the diagram and each 
section is coupled by shackles with 3’ of drift so.as to give the required 
flexibility to the boom. When a sufficient number of sections have been 
strung together to reach from one mooring to another, the construction 
of the boom is complete. 

The resisting power of a boom will depend greatly upon the manner 
in which it is moored. If it is moored so as to yield, the force of im- 
pect will be gradually absorbed and the resisting power greatly increased. 

A boom of this description has just been prepared for the protec- 
tion of the Medway. It is composed of two sections, and consists ofa 
net work of wire hawsers supported by large rafts of timber and four 
obsolete gunboats. The boom will stretch across the river from a point 
near the extremity of Sheerness Harbour, and after being tested, will be 
stored in Chatham Dockyard, ready for use when required. Booms 
constructed in the matuer described are likely to prove useful adjuncts 
to the defences of several of our Indian harbours.—Journal of United 
Service Institution of N.S. W., and Broad Arrow. 


CYCLE AMBULANCES. 


A cycle ambulance has recently been invented by Dr. Hoening, in 
Germany. It consists of a car covered in with canvas, which contains a 
folding litter, and rests on four wheels, with a fifth wheel infront, which 
is pedalled by a cyclist. There is also a seat and pedals for a cyclist at 
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to the defences of several of our Indian harbours.—vJournat yo wen 
Service Institution of N.S. W., and Broad Arrow. 
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Germany. It consists of a car covered in with canvas, which contains 
folding litter, and rests on four wheels, with a fifth wheel in front, which 
is pedalled by a cyclist. There is also a seat and pedals for a cyclist at 
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the back. The whole top part of the car above the axles can be lifted 
off bodily, a patient is then placed on the litter, and the whole replaced 
on the axles. A glazed window permits the cyclist at the back to watch 
the patient, who moreover holds in his hand the rubber ball of a cycle 
horn, by means of which he can attract the attention of the cyclists, 
and an aperture in the side of the car enables the attendants to provide 
for his wants during the journey. It is said that this ambulance, 


which is in experimental use in Berlin, is very easy to manipulate and 
steer.— Bombay Gazette. 
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Militér Zeitung, Bth September 189: Tactical studies. Russian 
fortresses and their state of preparation for war. 

Great Brrrain, Army and Navy Gazette, 28th September 1895 :— 
The German and French manauvres compared. The reform of the War 
Office. The mobilization experiment. 

Broad Arrow, 28th Septenwer 1895 :—War, and with whom? Pro- 
motion by selection. 

United Service Gazette 28th September 1895 :—Our first mobilization 
experiment. The soldier’s equipment. 

Ausrria-Hunoary. Armée- Blatt 25th September 1895:—The causes 
of the victories and defeats of 1870. 

Minerva, September, 1895:—Cavalry officers’ school at Vienna, 
Saumur and Hanover. The French cavalry in 1894. 

The Italian colonial war. The passage of the Danube by the 
Russians in 1877. 

Reichswehr, 28th September 1£95 :—The independence of the com- 
pany commander, 

IvaLy. Aivista di Av tiylieria € Genio, July, August 1895 :—Train- 
ing of the personnel of coast artillery. Remarks on a note on the tra- 
jectory of field projectiles. 

Rivista Militare Italiana, 1st and 5th September 1895:—Remarks on 
the history of military literature. Instruction in horsemanship in Italy. 
Education and the use of arms. 

Regsia. drtilleriskit Journal, July 1895 :—General rules for the 
regulation of fire and instruction in the French fortress artillery. 

Rouskit Invalid, No. 20U :—Notes ou automatic guns. The British 
eavalry mancuvyres, 

Swirzertann. Allg. Schw. Militarzettung 28th September 1895 :— 
The Imperial Austro-Hungarian manceuvres of 1895. 

France. Hevuedu Cercle Militaire, 12th October 1895: Comparison 
of the French and German maneuvres. The reforms in the British 
War Office. (Coneld.) 

La France Militaire 2nd October 1895 :—African troops. 

Revue du Genie Militaire, September 1895 :—The defence of states, 
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and fortification at the end of the 19th century. The school of fortifica- 
tionat Berlin. New German regulation regarding homing pigeons. 

Geumany. Neue Militarische Blatter, October 1895 :—Russia and 
Britain in Central Asia. The French expedition to Madagascar. 

Militér Wochenblutt, 2nd October 1895: The grand French cavalry 
manauvres from Ist to 12th September 1894, 

Great Brirain. Army and Navy Gazette, 5th October 1895 :—The 
Cavalry manoeuvres. Naval power of Britain. The defence of Denmark. 

Broad Arrow, 5th Uctober 1895: The imbroglio in the east. The 
recent army mobilization. 

United Service (uzette, 5th October 1895: The health of the army 
in India. The soldier’s equipment. (Contd.) 

Austria-Huncary.  Leichsurhr, 4th October 1895: 
remarks on the question “ Repeating pistol or revolver.” 

6th October.—The Norwegian mobilization. 

Univep States. Army and Navy Journal, 28th September 1895 :— 
War kites and balloons. ‘The bicycle in the next war. 

Russia. Razviéitehik, No. 253:—The training of horses. The 
Madayascar expedition. In Siberia. In Central Asia. 

Rouskit Invalid, No. 203 :-— Balloons in war and manauvres. 

No. 205.—The squadron commander in the cavalry. 

France. La France Militsire, 9th October 1895:—The Army 
estimates, Transport in war. 

Le Progrés Militaire, 8th and 12th October 1895 :—Madagascar. 
Army transport in Algeria. Mounted orderlies. 

Germany. Deutsche Heeres-Zeituny, 14th September 1895 :—In- 
fantry and Cavalry. ‘The expedition to Rome in 1870. 

Militér Wochenblatt, 9th October 1895 :-—The employment of Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery in war. The chvice of a rifle in Sweden and Norway. 

Great Brirain, Broad Arrow, 12th October 1895 :—Utticers past 
and present. An invasion of India. The French and Hungarian 
cavalry manauvres, 

Unirep States, Army and Navy Journal, 5th October 1895 :—On 
the principal command of the army. 

United Service Maguzine.—Vhe Mounted Rifle Regiment, or from 
Puébla to Mexico. The Japanese imbroglio. 

Ivaty. Pivista Militure Italiuna, 1st October 1895 :—Military 
espionnage in time of peace and in time of war. 

Russia. Razviédtchik, No. 259:--Modifications in the drill of 
field artillery. In Central Asia, Extract from the observations of 
General Dragomiroff. 

Rouskii Invalid, No. 209.—The grand maneuvres of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army. 
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1895 :—UColonel Kelly’s march to Chitral. 

France. Carnet de la Sabretache, &.:tem! ce. —The soldiers of the 
past. The luxuriousness of the Consular Guard. ‘The uniform of the 
Horse Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard. ( Iélustrated.) 
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La France Militaire, 20th October 1895:—The Colonial Army. 
The garrison of Tonkin. 

Le Progrés Militaire, 16th October 1895 :—Duties on Field service. 

Germaxy. Al/geme ine Militdér-Zeitung, Tth October 1895 :—The 
conduct of operations | in France and in Germany in 1870-71, 

Deutsche Heeves-Zvitung, 2th September 1895 :—French naval ope- 
rations against the coast of Germany in 1870. 

2nd October 1895 :—Quick- firing artillery. 

Militar Wochenblatt, 9th October 1895.—The Italian manw@uvres. 

Proceedings of Royul Artillery Tustitution, September :—Diary of 
Licutenant W. Swabcy, Rk H.a., in the Peninsula. (Contd.) Eastern and 
Western views of mountain artillery. Notes on German manauvres 1894. 
Magazine regulations, The field gun of the future. The Siege of 
Gibraltar. 

Usitep Srates. Journal of the Military Service Institution, Septem- 
ber:—The army andthe civil power. Seacoast artillery. Fortifications and 
field operations. The Bicycle as a military machine. Martial Law in 
Ceylon. Recruiting and training of the company. 

Geear Britain. United Service Magazine, September :—The Sanitary 
conditions of Indian cantonments by Bde.-Surgn.-Licut.-Colonel Hill-Climo, 
M.D. ‘The evolution of the art of war, by Licut.-Colonel Elsdale, rk &. Why 
did the Russian artillery fail at Plevna? by Major E.S. May. The making 
ofseamen, by Stephen H. Clarke. ‘I'he Turkish army of to-day, by C. b. 
Norman. ‘The functions of the Army and Navy by Captain 5. Kardley- 
Wilmot, r.x. The storming of the Malakund Pass. The 2nd stage of 

‘the Madagascar campaign by Captain Pasfield Oliver. 

Proceedings of the Rayal Artillery Institution, Octoher:—Diary of 
Lieut. W. Swabey, Rk. H. a, in the Peninsula. (Vontd.) Terrestrial 
Refraction and Mirage. ‘he Artillery in Chitral. Coast Defence. 
The ammunition service of a fort. Fortress warfare. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, October: The 14th 
Light Dragoons at Chillianwalla, by General Thompson. 

United Service Maguzine, October :—The command of the army. 
With torpedo boats to Gibraltar. The French Manouvres 1895, by 
Captain W. Plomer. After the battle of Malakund, by Captain Herbert, 
R.A. The last stage of the Madagascar campaign, by Captain Pastield- 
Oliver. On Indian riots, by H. Stanley Clarke. Imperial Defence : 
A criticism and a reply, by Major H. Breton, rk. g. French military 
cycling, by A. H. Atteridge. Oliver Cromwell as a soldier, by Major 
Baldock, R.a. 

Fuance. La France Militaire 24th October :—Native troops. 

27th and 28th October :—The Colonial Army and the Navy. 

Germany. Al/yemeine Militér-Zectuny, 1st October :--A few more 
words on “gilded misery.” 

3rd October :—An Italian judgment on Marshal Moltke. 

Militér Wochenblatt, 26th October :—The actions of General von 
Werder in January 1871. 

Army and Navy Gazette, 19th October :—The Indian Staff Corps. 
The manning of the Navy. 
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Broad Arrow, 19th October -—The defences of the West Indies. The’ 
fleet as it now is. 

United Service Gazette, 19th October :—The artillery in Chitral.- 
The evolution of the seaman. Officers past, present and future. 

Austria Hungary. <Arméeblatt, 23rd October :—The indirect fire’ 
of field artillery. 

Sean, Eatudios Militeires, 20th September :—England before the: 
fortification of the Bay of Gibraltar by Spain. The insurrection in 
Cuba. 

Proceedings of Royak Artille-y Institution, November :— Diary of 
Lieutenant W. Swabey, RH. A., in the Peninsula. (Contd.) Casualty 
returns of the German artillery at Colombey, Mars-la-Tour, and Gra- 
velotte. Artillery in Cuba, Extracts from old order books, R. A. 
Sheerness. 

Great Briratn, Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
November: —Blockade in relation-to naval stratezy, by Captain Mahan,. 
u.s.N. Mountain warfare, India, by Major Carter. 

United Service Muyazine, November :—Our future organization: 
Letters of Von Moltke and Lord Roberts. Military Japan after the 
war, by Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Barrow. — Sanitary conditions of Tudian 
cantoments, by Bde.-Licut.-Colonel Hill-Climo, sp. Can Russia Invade 
India? by an officer of the Indian Staff Corps. A quick firing gun for’ 
Horse Ariillery by Captain H. B. Strange, R. a. General Duchesne in- 
Madagascar, by Captain Pastield-Oliver. 

Usitep Srates. Journal of the Military Service, Institution Novem- 
ber :—Kxtended order, Military education for the Masses. Artillery 
organization. Ammunition packing boxes. 

Russta.  Morskvi Sbornik, October :—Organization of the staff of 
the British navy. A method for regulating the direction of torpedo: 
boats. 

Razviédtrhik, No. 260 and 261 —Gibraltar. General Dragomiroff’ 
according to the French newspapers. Jn Central Asia. 

Voennti Sbornik, October :—-The offensive action of infantry. The- 
stratezy of cavalry and its action in war. The relation of artillery to the 
other arms. The organization of fortress troops. The duties of a- 
Cossack officer. Military prisons in France and Germany. 

France La France Militaire, 31d November :—The Colonial army. 

Revue Militaire Universelle, 1st November :—Vhe introduction of. 
two years service in the French army. The Militia of the United States. 

Gurmany, Al/gemeine Mititéir Zeitung :—The organization of a car- 
rier pigeon service for the French navy. 

Deutsche Heeres Zeitung, 9th October :—Cavalry and Artillery de- 
ployments. 

Great Bairain. Army and Navy Gazette, 2nd November :—The Me-- 
dical staff in India, The production of warships. 

United Service Guzette, 2nd November :—Tactical and strategical: 
value of mounted troops. 

Austria Hungary. Afittheiungen (Artillerie et Genie) No..10:—The: 
systems of military bridging of Europe.. 
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Reichswehr, 30th October :—The force of occupation in Erythea 
Abyssinia.) 

Portrueau. Revista do Esercito e da drmada :—Colonial armies. 

France. La France Militaire 5th November :—Promotion in the 
‘infantry. 

Le Progrés Militaire, 9th November :—The Colonial Army. 

Germany. Deutche Heeres Zeitung, 26th October:—Fortress Warfare. 

Militdr Wochenblatt, 6th November :—Marching by separate columns 
sand in one body. 

Newe Miltér Blatter, November :--The recruiting ‘and organization 
of the Russian army and lines of communication. 

Great Brirain. Army and Navy Guzette, 9th November :—The 
training of Naval Officers. Lord Wolseley and the army. 

Austria Hungary. Armée-Blutt, 6th November :—Reconnoitring 
before an action. 

Reichswehr, 8th November :—The Austrian Landwehr. 

Iraty. Rivista Mdlitare Italiana, 15th October.—The tactics of 
mountain warfare. Notes on the employment of captive balloons. From 
Karsala to Adowa. 

Russia. Rouskii Invalid No. 231 and 232 :—Notes on the training 
of war dogs. Recruiting among the natives of the trans-Vaucasus. 

France. Le Progrés Militaire, 1th November:—The defence of 
frontier fortresses. 

La Revue’ Infanterie, 15th November:—-The military bicycle in 
France and abroad. The China-Japanese War. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale, November :—The Italian Colonies. 

Germany. Allgemeine Militér Zeitung, 4th November :—Notes on 
the history of the Cossacks of the Russian army. 

Great Brrrain. Army and Navy Gazetle, 16th November :—The 
training of Garrison Artillery.—Notes on the French grand manceuvres. 

United Service Gazette, 16th November :—The Ashanti expedition. 
The future of the British navy. 

Spain. Memcrial de Artilleria, October :-—Quick-firing guns.—Notes 
on the defence of the Bay of Algeciras. 

Russia. Voennii Sbornik, November :—On the means of providing 
for an army in the field. Cavalry and horse artillery in action. The 
recruiting of non-commissioned officers in the principal European armies. 
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